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TO  THE  KING. 


LETTER  II. 

/  %  |  •  1  *,  1  ■■ 

On  the  means  of  giving  Peace 
AND  CONTENT  TO  IRELAND,  AND 
OF  MAKING  THAT  CoUNTHY  A 
SOURCE  OF  STRENGTH  INSTEAD 
OF  WEAKNESS,  IN  CASE  OF  WAR. 


Kensington,  20tli  Sept.  1824. 

Sir, 

In  my  former  Letter,  I  laid 
before  your  Majesty  the  state  of 
your  Kingdom,  compared  with  the 
state  of  Foreign  Powers,  particu¬ 
larly  relating  to  the  capacity  of 
each  to  the  making  of  war.  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  your  Majesty  a 
faithful  account  of  the  state  of 
France,  our  nearest  neighbour 
and  most  formidable  rival  in  point 
of  power.  I  showed  that  a  war 
with  this  country  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  productive  of  any 
barm  or  serious  inconvenience  in 
France;  while  that  same  war  (we 
remaining  in  our  present  embar¬ 
rassed  and  encumbered  state) 


must  naturally  be  productive,  to 
this  kingdom,  of  the  most  serious 

inconvcnicncice^  and  of  tlic  gioat- 

est  dangers  :  in  short,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  convince  your  Majesty, 
that  (all  our  burdens  and  abuses 
remaining  undiminished)  the  very 
next  war  must  see  us  stripped  of 
our  maritime  superiority ;  must 
see  us  reduced  to  a  state  of  little-  • 
ness,  which  this  kingdom  has 
never  known  for  eight  hundred 
years. 

1  had  the  honour  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty,  that  our  situation 
with  regard  to  Foreign  Powers 
was  icholly  ncic ;  that  this  country 
had  no  longer  the  power  of  hiring 
Germans  and  other  foreign  sol¬ 
diers  to  assist  her  in  her  wars ; 
that  her  Ministers  were  now  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  subsidising 
seven  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
to  assist  them  in  the  “  conquering 
of  France;”  that  if  they  entered 
upon  war  again,  they  must  rely 
solely  upon  their  own'  battalions 
and  their  own  ships ;  that  there 
were  no  longer  French  and  Dutch 
patriots  to  surrender  fleets  into 
•  A 
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their  ham's  withfiut  the  firing  of  a 
shot ;  that  in  short,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  purchase  aid  with,  if 
another  war  were  to  arise ;  that 
there  were  many  other  circum¬ 
stances  in  our  position  entirely 
new ;  but,  that  the  most  fearful 
circumstance  of  all  was  that  which 
was  presented  in  our  situation 

V  with  regard  to  IRELAND. 

‘  I  endeavoured  to  describe  to 
your  Majesty  the  extreme  peril 
that  your  European  dominions 
would  be  placed  in,  if  Ireland 
were  to  continue  in  its  present 
situation  until  the  breaking  out  of 
another  war.  1  showed  your 
Majesty,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  had  very 
coolly  observed,  that  they  feared, 

V  that  the  “  Navies  of  America  and 
I  “  France  would  settle  the  Catholic 
^  “  question  ”  in  a  way  not  very 

agreeable  to  your  Ministers.  I 
assured  your  Majesty  that  these 
gentlemen  were  not  singular  in 
)  their  opinions  as  to  this  matter. 
I  observed,  the  opinion  was  ge¬ 
neral  amongst  well-informed  men. 
I  observed  on  the  melancholy 
prospect  for  the  kingdom ;  and, 
Sir,  what  can  be  more  melancholy 
than  to  reflect,  that  six  millions  of 
i  our  fellow-subjects  are  looking  for 
J  redress  to  the  fleets  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  enemies  1 

I  endeavoured,  then,  to  show 


f  giving  ) 
■land,  as 
arinsr  for  \ 


the  absolute  necessity  of 
peace  and  content  to  Ireland, 
the  great  means  of  preparing 
war;  and  I  shall  now,  with  all 
humility,  point  out  the  means 
which  I  regard  necessary  to  effect 
that  object.  In  order  to  do  this, 

I  must  first  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  describe  the  state  of 
unhappy  Ireland.  That  state  is 
such  as  to  be  altogether  without  a, 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  human 
misery.  For  authorities  upon  this- 
subject,  I  shall  not  go  beyond  the 
reports  made  to  the  Parliament, 
made  to  itself  by  its  own  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  powers  of  language 
fail  us,  in  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
press  even  a  tenth  part  or  a  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  sufferings  of  , 
that  people.  ^ 

Before  going  into  any  parti¬ 
culars  on  the  subject,  I  would, 
addressing  myself  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Ministry,  ask  them 
how  they  can  answer  to  your  / 
Majesty,  lor  having  suffered  this; 
large  part  of  your  Majesty’s  do-  \ 
minions  to  be  reduced  to  such  a 
state.  Ireland  yields  to  no  part  A 
of  your  Majesty’s  territories  in  / 
point  of  soil  and  of  climate.  It  k 
has  been  established  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  numerous  witnesses 
before  the  Committees  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  that,  generally  speaking,  ^ 
the  land  is  more  fertile  in  Ireland 
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than  in  England.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  provisions  for 
V  your  Majesty’s  Navy  come  almost 
■exclusively  from  Ireland;  that 
'  Ireland  supplies  with  food  a  con¬ 
's.  siderable  part  of  our  Colonies ; 

(  and,  that  England  herself  draws 
J  no  small  portion  of  her  meat  and 
of  her  bread  from  that  same 


\  country,  a  large  part  of  the  people 
^s^of  which  are  half  naked  and  half 
starved. 


As  to  the  character  of  the 
/ people  of  Ireland,  your  Majesty 
yourself  has  witnessed  their  ardour 


and  their  gratitude.  Their  qnick- 
jfjiess  of  conception  certainly  sur- 
_//passes  that  of  any  people  of  whom 

./I 


have  any  knowledge.  They  are 
not  remarkable  for  the  sly  and 
^7 selfish  quality  of  prudence;  but 
their  generosity,  their  frankness, 
and,  above  all  things,  their  cheer¬ 
ful  readiness  to  labour ,  amply 
compensate  for  the  want  of  that 
sniveling  virtue,  which  may  be  the 
)  companion  to  all  the  blackest 
vices  known  to  the  heart  of  man. 
— d  For  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
/ the  public  mind  in  England  has 
/  been,  in  a  great  measure,  under 
S  the  guidance  of  Scotch  ivr  iters. 
~  The  people  of  Scotland  (1  speak 
^only  of  the  place-hunting  part  of 
them)  have  an  obvious  and  direct 
interest  in  decrying  every  thing 
f that  belongs  to  the  Irish,  whom  they 


incessantly  represent  as  a  set  of 


semi-barbarians.  They  do  this  in 


.  f 

a  very  artful  manner ;  but  still  they 


do  it.  Sometimes  they  employ  V' 


sarcasm  :  at  other  times,  affected 
compassion.  Thus  lor  great  num¬ 
bers  of  years,  has  the  Irish  nation  ’ 
been  calumniated  to  the  people  \ 
of  England.  Then  comes  a  still 
greater  misfortune  to  this  abused 
people.  It  has  been  the  interest, 
of  almost  all  the  Irish  writers  and 
speakers,  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  present  day,  to* 
calumniate  their  own  country  and  ' 
its  people.  All  the  profits  and 
power  of  Ireland  have  been  in  ^ 
the  hands  of  a  handful  of  men  ^ 
called  l’rotestants.  They  could 
not  disguise  the  fact  of  the  misery 
of  the  people.  Cha^eS^as^lffey  7T 
naturally  were,  either  expressly  ^ 


or  tacitly,  they  have  defended 


themselves  by  representing  the 
people  as  being  unfit  to  enjoy  j 
liberty  and  comfortable  existence ;p- 
They  have  sometimes  represented 
them  as  preferiuy  rags  and  pig’s  ( 
meat,  to  decent  dress  and  food  ^  - 
fit  for  human  beings  ;  and  they 
have  never  failed  to  represent 
them  as  slothful  in  their  very*Vv 
nature. 

Never  was  there  a  fouler  ca-  S. 
lumny  uttered  by  the  falsest  of  i 
lips.  The  proofs  of  the  falsehood 
of  this  charge  are  innumerable 
A  2 
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and  incontestible,  and,  as  a  dis¬ 
position  cheerfully  to  labour  is  a 
prime  quality  in  any  people,  I 
'  shall  beseech  the  attention  of  your 
Majesty  to  a  few  of  these  proofs. 
One  would  think  that  there  needed 
no  other  proof  to  silence  the  ca¬ 
lumniators  than  the  facts  which  1 
have  stated  of  the  immense  pro¬ 
duce  of  food  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  supplying  of  that  food  to  so 
many  foreign  parts.  But,  let  me 
speak  of  the  proofs  afforded  in 
the  United  States  of  America, 
Nowhere  some  of  the  finest  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  country  have  been 
made  by  Irish  people  alone,  who 
have  gone  with  scarcely  a  penny 
;  in  their  pockets,  swept  away  the 
^  forests  before  them,  and  actually 
•created  farm  upon  farm  and  town- 
j  ship  upon  township,  a  thing  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  said  of  the  English,  and 
/  never  to  be  said  of  the  Scotch. 

‘  But,  there  is  the  city  of  New 
York.  1  state  it  as  a  fact  that 
lio  man  ivho  knows  America  will 
7  contradict,  that  four-filths  of  all 
the  immense  labours  performed  in 
that  city,  which  is  the  third ,  if  not 
the  second,  commercial  city  in  the 
whole  world ;  I  state  it  as  unde¬ 
niable  fact,  that  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  of  the  hard  labour  in  that 
\  city,  are  performed  by  Irishmen. 
I  was  told  by  General  Swart- 
wout  of  that  city,  who  had  taken  in 


large  tracts  of  marsh  land,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  the  sea-water,  that,  in  the 
executing  of  the  great  labour  ne¬ 
cessary  to  effect  his  purpose,  he 
tried  Germans,  Switzers,  English, \ 


Yankees,  and  Irish ;  but,  that  he  ; 


found,  at  last,  that  when  real 
hard  labour  had  to  be  performed ; 
when  wet  and  cold  had  to  be  faced, 
none  would  stick  by  him  but  the^ 
Irish.  As  long  as  the  weather 
was  pretty  fine,  and  the  toils  not 
great,  he  found  the  others  good-  ^ 
humoured  enough  ;  but,  when  his 
works  gave  way,  and  he  wanted 
men  to  go  up  to  their  middle  in  I 
water,  he  could  get  none  to  assist  \ 
him  but  the  Irish.  He  told  me,\ 
that  a  good  word  bestowed  upon 
an  Irishman,  did  more  than  a  | 
handful  of  dollars  bestow  ed  upon  v! 
anybody  else.  As  we  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  his  meadows  and  immense  ^ 


embankments,  he  assured  me  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they 


never  would  have  existed  had  it y* 
not  been  for  Irishmen. 


In  the  city  of  New  York,  there 
are,  perhaps,  thousands  of  cars, 
and  of  car-horses,  a  vast  propor-  i 
tion  of  which  are  owned  by  Irish-  . 
men.  Irishmen  load  and  unload 
the  ships ;  they  have  churches  iu  " 
that  city,  to  which  there  were, 
when  I  came  from  that  country, 
fifteen  thousand  communicants  be-  \ 
longing ;  a  Jact  which  I  had  from 
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the  Catholic  bishop  himself,  who 
had  a  few  weeks  before  arrived 
from  Rome,  without  exciting  any 
alarm  in  the  Government  of  the 
State,  and  without  anybody  pes¬ 
tering  him  with  the  subject  of  a 
“  veto."  So  that  there  cannot 
be  a  Catholic  population  in  New 
York  of  less  than  about  twenty 
/  thousand  souls,  forming  about  a 
f  sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  ;  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  church,  though  most  richly  en- 

7dowed,  from  the  time  of  the  Royal 
Government,  cannot,  1  should 
think,  boast  of  a  third  part  of  that 
number. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Irish  at  New  York, 
may  be  pretty  nearly  said  of  those 
at  Philadelphia.  At  Baltimore, 
they  are  still  more  numerous,  and 
in  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity ; 
/ and  even  at  Boston,  where  a  Ca- 
\  tholic  was  formerly  heldinabhor- 
f  rence,  their  number  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  Theyr  everywhere  yield 
/to  no  part  of  the  community  in  any 
t  quality  which  a  government  ought 
^  to  hold  in  esteem ;  and,  as  to  la- 
'J  horiousncss,  they  far  exceed  the 
people  of  all  other  nations.  They 
i  perform  three-fourths  of  the  heavy 
J  labour  in  all  the  dock-yards  ol 
America.  Many  of  them  are  ship- 
carpenters,  and  smiths,  and  sail- 
makers.  When  1  was  at  New 


York,  there  was  a  complaint 
amongst  the  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  ship-carpenters,  that  the  Irish 
were  thrusting  them  out  of  cm- ; 
ployment.  So,  here  they  are  bu¬ 
sily  at  work  to  complete  that  navy, 
by  which  the  Edinburgh  Re-  / 
viewers  fear  the  Catholic  ques-^f 
tion  is  to  be  settled. 

What  a  noble  answer  is  this 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  give 
to  the  charge  of  slothfulness,' v 
preferred  against  them  by  their 
Scotch  and  Orange  calumnia- 
tors.  But,  Sir,  if  we  had  none 
of  these  proofs  of  the  cheerful  dis¬ 
position  to  labour  in  the  Irish,  we 
have  proof  enough  in  what  passes  \ 
under  our  own  eyes.  They  per¬ 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  they 
come  over  to  help  to  harvest  the  ^ 
hay  and  the  corn.  They  do  not  ^ 
come  to  beg,  but  to  work.  They 
do  not  seek  to  live  by  trick  ;  they  \ 
never  want  to  be  the  taskmasters  J 
of  others  ;  but  want  to  labour 
themselves  for  the  bread  that  they  \ 
eat.  It  is  a  most  curious  fact,  and 
most  honourable  to  Ireland,  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  \ 
India  Colonies,  and  throughout  ) 
the  Slave  States  of  America,  there  [ 
is  scarcely  such  a  thing  known  as  y 
an  Irish  proprietor  of  slaves  ;  and,\ 
perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  one  single  Irishman  in  the 
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capacity  of  slave-driver :  Oh  !  no  : 
the  lash  is  confided,  or  rather  the 
j  cart- whip,  as  Wilber  force  calls 
v-  it ;  lash  or  cart-whip,  or  what  it 
J  may  be,  it  is  confided  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty  perhaps  to  the 
/  hands  of  Scotchmen.  It  is  the 
same  in  Virginia,  in  the  Carolinas, 
and  in  Georgia.  Scotchmen  are, 

.  everywhere,  the  floggers.  There 
is  a  saying  amongst  the  negroes 
through  the  w  hole  of  these  coun  ¬ 
tries  ;  “  Negro  man  go  to  debit,  if 
jT  Cochman  go  to  God;”  meaning 
that  they  would  go  to  hell  rather 
than  go  where  Scotchmen  go.  By 
way  of  compensation,  Scotland 
has  produced  more  writers  to 
W  preach  up  humanity  than  all  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  put 
together;  while,  as  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  has  gone,  Ireland  has 
.  produced  scarcely  a  writer  of  that 
description. 

Such  are  the  people  of  Ireland, 
'Sir  ;  sometimes  irregular  in  their 
v  conduct ;  seldom  over  prudent ; 
\  but  always  generous,  kind,  and 
'(laborious.  By  nothing  are  they 
7  distinguished  so  much  as  by  their 
/cordial,  ungrudging  gratitude.  Ge¬ 
neral  Swartvvout,  who  was  an 
American,  who  decided  upon  am¬ 
ple  experience,  and  who  must 
have  been  perfectly  impartial, 
described  the  Irish  character  in 
7  the  short  phrase,  “A  good  word  to 


A-1 

3.  ’*V 


“  them  is  worth  more  than  a  hand- 
“  ful  of  dollars  to  anybody  else. 
This  is  their  real  character.  Treat  "t 
them  justly  and  kindly,  and  not  J 
only  their  labour  but  their  lives 
are  at  your  service. 

What,  then,  Sir,  can  have 
brought  such  a  people  into  that 
horrid  situation,  which  has  been 
described  to  us  over  and  over 
again,  in  Reports  made  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  by  its  own  Committees  1 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  call  upon 

that  Parliament  to  answer  for  this 

• 

situation  of  Ireland  1  It  is  neces¬ 


sary, 


not  to  go  into  a  whole  his¬ 


tory  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  C 
people,  but  to  give  just  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  evidence,  taken  before 
the  Committee  of  1823,  in  order  to  / 
show  the  depth  of  that  misery,  1 
into  which  the  Irish  people  have  1 
been  plunged.  A  witness  being 
asked  to  produce  a  representation 
that  had  been  made  to  him,  he 
produced  a  letter  which  had  been 
addressed  by  a  clerg3rman  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  which  was  , 
read  in  the  following  words,  and 

\ 

then  the  examination  proceeded 
in  the  manner  that  your  Majesty 
will  see. 

“  My  Lord,  I  had  the  honour 
“  and  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
“  Grace’s  letter,  enclosing  a  letter 
“  from  the  Liverpool  Committee, 

‘r  with  a  donation  of  50/.  for  the 
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“  relief  of  our  starving  neigh- 

O  O 

“  bours ;  it  was  very  kind  and 
“  good,  but  it  will  not  do;  effec- 
“  tual  relief  has  not  been  given 
“  in  some  public  works,  and  uni- 
“  versal  employment  has  been  too 
“  long  delayed ;  one  poor  crea- 
/“  ture  who  was  employed  by  me 
/  “  last  week  to  amuse,  but  not  to 
/  “  fatigue  himself,  at  the  repairing 
“  of  roads,  was  at  work  on  Satur- 
•v  day  evening,  fasted  lam  afraid 
V^“  yesterday ,  Sunday,  got  up  this 
I  “  morning,  Monday,  to  work,  not 
“  from  bed,  for  bed  he  had  none, 
“  but  from  the  ground  on  which 
l  “he  slept,  without  bed-clothes,  in 
X  “  his  daily  rags  ;  he  said  he  felt 

j“  languid  and  sleepy,  he  was  in 
“  fact  getting  worse,  he  lay  down 
“  again  on  the  ground  and  died; 
“  four  have  died  in  Buffin  ;  and  if 
swelled  limbs ,  pale  looks,  sunk 
“  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  are  the 
harbingers  of  death,  the  work  of 
“  death  would  soon  be  very  rapid 
“  in  this  country.  1  have  often 
N.  “  witnessed  scarcity  and  dearness 
1“  of  provisions,  but  1  never  had 
I  /“an  idea  of  famine  until  now; 
“  next  year  will  be  in  all  proba- 
“  bility  as  bad  as  this,  the  poor 
people  of  this  barony  at  least 
“  will  find  it  so ;  they  are  so  weak 
V  “  they  cannot  work  for  themselves, 
/  “  because  they  have  no  food ; 
“  they  are  not  able  to  recover  or 
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“  re-mould  their  potatoes,  and 
“  they  do  not  like  the  cutting  turf;  { 
“  as  to  the  public  works  and  gfene- 
“  ral  employment  of  the  poor  in 
“  this  country,  I  fear  it  is  almost" 

“  too  late,  a  few  more  days  will  ’ 

“  incapacitate  them  for  any  thing  k- 
“  of  the  kind  ;  I  dismissed  this 
“  evening  the  three  hundred  men  j 
“  whom  I  had  employed  in  the  ? 

“  repairs  of  the  road,  I  never  wit- 
“  nessed  such  distress  as  my  com-\ 
“  munication  of  not  being  able  to  \ 

“  give  them  another  day’s  work 
“  occasioned  ;  they  said  that  a 
“  day  or  two  more  without  era- 
“  ployment,  that  is,  without  food,  ^ 
“  would  put  an  end  to  all  their y? 
“  labours.” 

“  Do  you  receive  similar  com-\ 
“  munications  from  other  places? 

“  — Yes. 

“  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
“  to  state  to  the  Committee  what 
“  communication  you  received 
“  from  Sligo  ? — This  is  an  extract 
“  of  a  letter  from  Sligo. 

“  We  believe  multitudes  of  ob- 
“  jects  remain  yet  undiscovered,'^ 
“  and  -we  fear  that  in  another 
“  month,  notwithstanding  our  ut- 
“  most  efforts,  the  aspect  will  be  ^ 

“  even  worse  than  it  is  now:  be-  « 

“  fore  their  distress  was  published, 

“  all  the  little  furniture  of  their  jj 
“cabins  had  been  sold,  even  to 
“  tbeir  only  pot  for  boiling  their 
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“  provisions,  and  some  within  the 
“  last  day  or  two  have  been  dis- 
1  “  covered  stealing  for  food  the 
<4  “  sea-weed,  which  had  been  car- 
I  “  ried  to  the  fields  as  manure  for. 
‘  “  potatoes ;  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
*'  scribe  the  admiration  and  grati- 

_ __  j  “  tude  which  prevails  throughout 

all  classes  of  society  here  to- 
“  wards  their  English  benefactors, 
“  indeed  our  only  hope  of  any 
“  thing  like  effectual  relief  is  in 
"N  “  the  liberality  of  British  bene- 
“  volence.” 

Did  ever  King  before  receive 
such  an  account  of  the  state  of  his 
4  subjects  1  Other  parts  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  taken  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  tell  us,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  peasantry  live  in  a  state  of 
misery,  of  which  the  witness  could 
1  have  formed  no  conception,  not 
imagining  that  any  human  beings 
/  could  exist  in  such  wretchedness. 
“  Their  cabins  scarcely  contain 
“  an  article  that  can  be  called 
“  furniture ;  in  some  families  there 
“  are  no  such  things  as  bed-clothes , 
“  the  peasants  showed  some  fern, 
“  and  a  quantity  of  straw  thrown 
“  over  it,  upon  ichich  they  slept 
J  “  in  their  working  clothes,  yet, 
f  “  whenever  they  had  a  meal  of 

f*  *‘  potatoes  they  were  cheerful ; 

“  the  greater  part,  he  understood, 
.  “( to  drink  nothing  but  water." 
Another  witness  says,  that  the  la¬ 


bourers  in  Ireland  Avere  always 
willing  to  Avork  “  for  the  merest 
“  subsistence  that  could  be  ob-  f 
“  tained,  and  at  the  loivest  pos- 
“  sible  rate  of  wages,  for  two-/. 

“  pence  a-day,  in  short,  for  any  . 

“  thing  that  would  purchase  food  ( 

“  enough  to  keep  them  alive  dur- 
“  ing  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
“  hours.”  Another  ivitness  says, 
that,  “  twenty-six  thousand  eight 
“  hundred  and  forty-five  ^)ersons, 

“  in  one  county,  most  of  them  un- 
“  fitted,  by  age  or  disease,  to 
“  procure  by  labour  the  means  of 
“  existence,  Avere  supported  at  an  t 
“  expense  of  not  quite  one  penny  7 
“  each  ]ier  day."  * 

So  much  for  the  Report  of  1823.  ^ 
During  the  last  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  an  Irish  Member  said,  in 
his  place  in  the  House,  upon 
Avhat  he  deemed  good  authority, 
that  even  the  females  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  were  per-  , 
fec'.ly  naked.  His  words  Avere 
these  :  “  They  are  perfectly  naked  J 
“  as  to  clothing,  and  perfectly  j 
“  helpless,  without  any  comfort  or  / 
“  convenience,  or  any  possible 
“  way  of  gaining  their  livelihood; 

“  and,  unfortunately ,  the  gentry  are 
“  so  used  to  see  that  hind  of  dis ■ 

“  tress ,  that  it  does  not  shock  them ; 

“  they  sec  people  naked ,  and  Avkh.  ^ 
“  nothing  in  the  ivorld  but  a 
“  blanket  to  sleep  on,  without  a 
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C“  bed  to  lie  on,  and  they  are  not 
“  aware  that  it  is  not  the  usual 
and  proper  way  for  them  to  ex- 
*  “  ist,  they  are  so  used  to  see  it” 
Your  Majesty  must  here  see 
(  that  you  are  the  Sovereign  of  the 
\  most  miserable  set  of  people  that 
'  )  the  world  ever  saw.  And  this 
,  state  of  things,  which  has  conti- 
(  nued  for  a  long  while,  it  is  not 
4  even  proposed  to  change.  No 
effectual  remedy  is  even  talked 
of.  A  sum  of  money  is  now  and 
then  voted  out  of  the  general  mass 
of  taxes,  and  sent  over  to  put  a 
stop  to  starvation  for  a  while ;  but, 
at  the  same  time  there  are  laws  to 
\  shut  people  up  in  their  houses 
^  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  and  to 
transport  them,  if  they  offend 

J  against  these  laws ;  to  transport 
them  without  trial  by  jury.  To 
.  be  at  a  disorderly  house,  after  a 
I  certain  hour,  is  punished  with 
transportation  in  the  same  way. 
In  short,  there  are  no  people  in 
/  the  world,  and  there  never  have 
been  people  treated  as  the  main 
body  of  the  Irish  people  now  are 
treated. 

They  do  not  submit  to  this 
treatment  very  quietly.  They 
/seek  and  they  take  vengeance  as 
jT often  as  they  can.  The  strife  is 
very  unequal ;  but  it  is  incessantly 
f  going  on  :  neither  stripes,  chains, 
or  transportings  put  an  end  to  this 
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strife.  An  army,  altogether,  not 
much  short  of  forty  thousand  horse  i 
and  foot,  are  continually  in  acti¬ 
vity  to  prevent  the  flames  of  open  ./ 
war.  This  army  is  said  to  be  in 
aid  of  the  “  civil  power.”  That 
civil  power,  together  with  the  army  ,\ 
costs  more  money  than  the  whole 
gross  amount  of  the  revenue  of  !(/ 
Ireland ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  V. 
votes  of  money  occasionally  made 
to  prevent  actual  starvation. 

If  such  be  the  expense  of  keep-  - 
ing  down  the  Irish  Catholics  in  j 
time  of  peace,  what  must  be  the  j- 
expense  in  time  of  war,  with  an  / 
American  fleet  hovering  on  the  / 
coast,  and  a  French  fleet  always  ^ 
ready  to  sail  from  Brest  or  Co¬ 
runna'?  Fifty  thousand  men; 
nay,  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  secu-  / 
rity  of  Ireland.  Does  your  Ma-  ’ 
jesty  think  that  foreign  nations 
are  ignorant  of  those  things  upon  / 
which  I  have  been  observing  ? 
Your  Ministers  would  seem  to  be-  ^ 
lieve  them  to  be  thus  ignorant.  1 
have  seen  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 

“  A  Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws, \ 

“  which  agrieve  the  People  of  \ 

“  Ireland.”  I  have  been  told 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  have 
this  pamphlet  translated  into  7 
French,  and  circulated  abroad  by 
way  of  an  appeal  to  Europe  on 
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the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 
And,  can  your  Majesty  think  it 
unnatural  that  such  an  appeal 
should  be  made?  No  part  of 
your  Majesty’s  subjects  are  more 
.  cordially  attached  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  person  than  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  There  are  a  thousand 
incontestible  proofs  of  this  fact. 
But  they  see  that  your  Majesty’s 
/  benevolent  wishes  towards  them 
\  are  wholly  unavailing.  They  are 
j  steeped  in  misery  and  degrada- 
*  tion.  Your  truly  paternal  recom¬ 
mendations  have  produced  no  ef¬ 
fect  in  their  favour.  Even  since 
./  the  day  that  you  were  an  eye- 
witness  of  their  loyalty  and  their 
;  gratitude,  the  terrible  law  for  shut- 
-  ting  them  up  in  their  houses  has 
-J  been  renewed.  The  merciless 
Orange  faction  seem  to  wish  to 
O  exterminate  them ;  but  extermi- 
'*"nated  they  cannot  be,  and  seek 
redress  they  will  from  some  source 
or  other. 

Ought  not  something  to  be  done, 
then,  to  restore  them  to  happiness 
and  content?  Your  Majesty  will 
say,  yes ;  and,  surety,  when  we 
!  have  ascertained  the  cause  of  their 
■  misery  and  discontent,  it  will  not 
I  be  difficult  to  find  a  remedy.  Let 
me  first  then  be  permitted  to 
point  out  to  your  Majesty  the 
true  cause. 

-  The  immediate  cause  of  the  bo- 
f  (lily  sufferings  ;  of  the  raggedness, 
the  hunger,  and  the  wants  of  all 
.  sorts  of  things  necessary  to  the  com- 
j  fort  of  man ;  the  immediate  cause  of 
-ty  these,  is,  the  want  of  employment 
for  the  labouring  people.  The 
^  cause  of  this  want  of  employment, 
A  is  the  want  of  owners  of  the  land 
ty  residing  upon  their  estates,  to  give 
the  employment.  If  there  be,  any¬ 
where,  a  district  of  country,  and, 
✓•'wr  illustration  sake,  let  me  sup¬ 


pose  the  Isle  of  Wight :  if  this 
island  contain  a  hundred  farms, 
belonging  to  ten  land-owners,  who  \ 
have,  each  of  them,  his  mansion  \ 
upon  his  estate ;  and  if  there  be 
twenty  clergymen,  encumbents  of , 
parishes,  residing  upon  their  be-  y 
nefices ;  if  this  be  the  case,  these 
forty  gentlemen  send  back  a  large 
part  of  their  rents  and  of  their  1 
tithes  into  the  hands  of  the  labour-  - 
ing  classes,  by  means  of  the  em-  ■ 
ployment  which  they  give  to  those 
classes.  But,  if  these  forty  gen¬ 
tlemen,  or  four-fifths  of  them,  quit! 
their  estates  and  their  benefices,  \ 
come  and  reside  wholly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  go  to  reside  in  France 
the  amount  of  the  rents  and  tithes 
is  nearly  all  drawn  away  from  the  w 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  labouring  ; 
class,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  are  j 
left  without  employment. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  now 
the  case  with  regard  to  Ireland.^ 
This  non-residence  in  Ireland  has' 
long  existed  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  now  it  has  become  almost 
universal.  The  beef,  the  pork,' 
the  bacon,  the  flour,  and  the 
corn,  are  all  abundant  in  Ireland, 
we  see  them  shipped  away  in  pro¬ 
digious  quantities,  while  the  peo- 

Kle,  by  whose  labour  they  have  t 
een  raised,  are  driven  to  steal  j 
manure  to  eat,  to  preserve  them-  * 
selves  from  death  by  starvation.  "" 
What  then  is  the  cause  of  this 
destructive  non-residence  of  the 
land-owners  and  the  clergy  ?  As 
to  the  latter,  one  cause  of  their  * 
non-residence,  is,  that  they  have  j 
no  flocks;  the  church  being  Pro¬ 
testant  and  the  people  being  Ca-  \ 
tholic.  But,  what  should  drive 
the  owners  of  the  land  from  their 
estates  ?  It  is  a  propensity  so  na¬ 
tural  to  man,  and  so  well  known 
universally  to  exist,  to  delight  in  \ 
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the  possession  ofland,  and  to  have 
it  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
j  owner’s  eye,  that  there  must  be 
some  terrible  cause  to  produce 
—  this  universal  non-residence. 

That  cause  will,  if  the  matter 
be  well  looked  into,  be  found  in 
•».!  the  existence  of  the  PROTES- 
^-TANT  CHURCH.  The  prin- 

Jcrpal  part  of  the  land-owners  are 
protestants  ;  and,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  feelings  with  regard  to 
1  the  protestant  church  should  not 
I  extend  themselves  to  them.  It  was 
wise,  perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in 
"Nthe  first  place,  to  make  the  Irish  a 

J  protestant  people  ;  but  that  hav¬ 
ing  completely  failed,  the  Irish 
people  having,  in  spite  of  per¬ 
secutions  unparalleled,  continued 
faithful  to  the  religion  of  their 
\  fathers,  the  attempt  ought  to  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  protestant  land-owners, 
seeing'themselves  surrounded  by 
/a  people  who,  at  the  very  least, 
I  wish  harm  to  them,  naturally 
^dislike  their  homes,  and  flee  from 
•  them.  Their  estates  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  stewards, 

)  middle-men,  and  factors,  who  act 
towards  the  people  like  men  that 
venture  their  lives  for  gain.  The 
situation  of  Ireland,  with  regard 
/I  to  religious  matters,  has  long  been 
I  such  as  to  render  peace  and  con- 
jJ  tent  absolutely  impossible.  Not 
l .  only  do  the  catholics  see  the 
(  chuTches  built  by  their  fathers 
> }  taken  from  them,  together  with  all 
r,  the  endowments  so  amply  provided 
y  those  fathers  ;  not  only  are 
^-vthey  compelled  to  yield  tithes  to 
Ahe  last  potatoe  to  those  who  have 
i /  taken  possession  of  their  sacred 
f  I  patrimony  ;  but,  they  see  them- 
[  selves  compelled  to  contribute  to- 
!  wards  erecting  churches  and  par- 
-  I  souage-houses  for  those  who  call 


) 


them  idolators,  and  whom  they  / 
abhor. 

So  many  acts  of  injustice  have  j 
been  committed  against  the  catho-  [ 
lies  of  Ireland,  that  he  must  be  a  \ 
bold  man  who  says  that  he  has 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  most  un-  j # 
just.  But,  when  we  see  that  the 
protestant  priesthood  have  suffered  , 
the  churches  which  they  took  from  / 
the  catholics  to  fall  into  ruins,  and 
suffered  the  parsonage-houses, 
which  they  took  at  the  same  time>N^ 
to  become  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  when  T 
we  see  them,  all  the  while  receiv¬ 
ing  profits  for  a  great  number  of 
years ;  and  then  see  these  very 
catholics  compelled  to  contribute  ■ 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  churches  / 
and  of  parsonage-houses  ;  when 
we  see  this,  we  may,  I  think,  say 
that  we  have  found  the  most  aal-\. 
ling  of  all  the  things  that  any  peo¬ 
ple  upon  earth  ever  had  to  en-T£ 
dare. 

No  man  in  his  senses  can  hope,  , 
that  while  this  state  of  things  lasts  / ' 
there  can  be  peace  and  content 
in  Ireland or,  that  the  catholics 
will  not  seek  for  or  wish  lor  deli- 
verance,  come  from  what  source  \,. 
itmay.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
church  will  collect  its  revenue 
without  the  aid  of  an  armed  force.  V- 
That  armed  force  is  constantly  \ 
at  band  for  the  purpose,  and  by  \ 
no  means  unfrequently  employed. 

The  battle  of  Slcibbereen ;  that 
battle  alone,  ought  to  have  been  , 
the  subject  of  solemn  inquiry  b e+'f 
fore  the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  j 
Here  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel-  ^ 
of  peace,  actually  going  with 
armed  men  to  collect  his  tithes  S 
from  his  parishioners.  A  battle  * 
ensues ;  AND  THERE  ARE  t 
KILLED  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  ^ 
Is  this  religion  ?  Is  this  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion?  Are  these  the  fruits 
of  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  of 
j  St.  Paul  ?  Such  a  scene  was  never 
!  before  exhibited  in  the  world,  ex- 
~i  cept  in  Ireland. 

This  source  of  discord  and 
animosity  is  inexhaustible.  The 
'"''"parson,  the  lithe-proctor,  the  tithe- 
renter,  some  one  or  other  is  con- 

}tinually  in  motion,  and  the  hatred 
and  strife  is  incessant.  Way- 
>  layings,  burglaries,  plunderings 
|  aud  murders,  are  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence.  The  church  is  armed 
with  all  the  powers  and  terror  of 
the  law ;  but,  these  only  render 
the  hatred  against  her  more  im¬ 
placable.  There  can  happen  no 
dispute,  no  quarrel,  into  which 


1 


the  poison  from  this  inexhaustible 
source  does  not  infuse  itself;  re- 
i conciliation  is  utterly  impossible; 
)  the  cause  of  the  animosity  is  in  its 
X  very  nature  inextinguishable,  as 
long  as  the  parties  co-exist  upon 
the  same  spot,  and  in  their  present 
relative  situation. 

That  which  has  been  called 
Catholic  Emancipation ,  would, 
in  fuct,  be  no  emancipation  at  all 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 

J  people.  I  would  not,  if  I  had  the 
power,  prevent  it ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  not  restore  peace 
and  content  to  Ireland.  To  do 
this,  there  is  nothing  short,  in  my 
opinion,  of  un establishing  by  law 
that  church  which  has  been  by 
law  established.  This  would,  at 
once,  do  away  with  all  the  strifes 
z^and  all  the  murders;  and  Ireland 
would  become  a  source  of  strength 
to  us,  instead  of  being  an  en- 
J  couragement  to  our  foes. 

And,  may  it  please  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  where  is  the  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  thing  so  de¬ 
sirable  ?  Cannot  the  Parliament 
•C  with  the  King  undo  by  law  that 


which  by  law  they  did  J  If  tl^ 
Parliament  could  take  all  the 
churches  and  all  the  church  pro¬ 
perty  from  the  Catholics,  and 
bestow  them  upon  Protestants  ;  if . 
they  could  take  a  full  third  part 


of  the  tithes  and  lands  belonging 


to  the  church,  and  bestow  them 
upon  lay  persons  ;  if  they  could 
take  the  great  tithes  of  twenty  \ 
parishes  in  Ireland,  and  give  them  Y 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  V 
Devonshire,  who  at  present  pos-*-. 
sesses  them  ;  if  they  could  take  ; 
these  immense  masses  of  public  t 
property,  and  make  them  private  j 
property  ;  if  your  Royal  rather  » 
and  the  Parliament  could  alienate, 
for  ever,  a  part  of  the  church ^ 
property,  in  England,  under  the  j 
name  of  redeeming  the  land  tax ; 
if  they  could  interfere  with  the  / 
owners  of  benefices,  and  compel  / 
them  to  give  such  and  such  parts  ( 

nf  lliAir  itvnma  (rt  niirntPQ  •  if'  flip  ' 


of  their  income  to  curates  :  if  the 
King  and  Parliament  could  con- 


:\ 
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stitutionally  do  all  these  things 
the  policy  of  several  of  which  is 
extremely  doubtful,  cannot  your  , 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  re-7  j 
smne  the  tithes  and  church  lands  i 
of  Ireland  ;  can  you  not  so  dis-  j 
pose  of  that  mass  of  public  pro¬ 
perty  in  any  manner  that  to  your 
wisdom  may  seem  meet  ? 

And,  what  violence,  what  injus¬ 
tice,  would  here  be  committed  ?  — 
The  present  possessors  of  the  / 
tithes  and  other  church  property  J 
in  Ireland  have  no  right  in  it  but  \ 
for  their  lives.  What  reason 
wmuld  they  have  to  complain,  if  a 
just  estimate  were  made,  and  a  ^ 
lair  compensation  afforded  them.  ' 

To  object  to  this,  must  give  us  an 
instance  of  wonderful  insincerity'/'' 
or  wonderful  insolence.  There  are  < 
ample  proofs  before  Parliament, 
that  there  are  no  Protestant  Jlocks.  \ 
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Why,  then,  want  to  perpetuate  an 
establishment,  which,  at  the  very 
'j  least,  can  only  annoy  and  irritate 
yi/lhe  people  at  large?  In  such  a 
wish,  there  appears  to  be  per- 
/verseness  strongly  tinctured  with 
^malignity. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ire- 
>  land,  is  not  less,  take  it  altogether, 
J  than  six  millions  a  year;  and,  the 
.friends  of  that  establishment  most 
I  roundly  assert,  that  its  revenue  is 
/  not  much  above  two  millions  a 
year.  Relying,  however,  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hume’s  cal¬ 
culation,  I  take  its  revenue  to  be 
three  millions  a  year.  I  would 
take  the  three  millions  to  myself, 
if  I  were  the  Minister  and  had 
your  Majesty’s  leave;  I  would 
C turn  them  into  pensions  for  the 
Vlives  of  the  present  possessors, 
/  and  would  save  the  other  three 
millions.  But,  the  church  pro- 

Jperty  would  yield  me  something, 
though  I  should  release  the  whole 
country  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
,The  glebes  in  Ireland  are  of 
jj  enormous  extent  and  value.  Death 
would  work  for  me,  and  I  should 
soon  pay  the  pensions  out  of  the 
interest  of  the  fund  arising  from 
the  glebes.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
might  not  like  my  plan  ;  but  I 

)  should  see  no  harm  in  tilling  up 
livings  and  sees  with  my  Irish 
pensioners,  as  we  do,  or  ought  to 
do,  commissions  in  the  army  or 
navy  from  the  list  of  half- pay. 

*■.  Now,  Sir,  what  injury,  what 
/ act  of  injustice  would  be  done  to 
\  any  human  being,  by  these  mea¬ 
sures?  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
answer  this  question :  but  to  say 
how  great  would  be  the  benefit  to 
your  Majesty  and  your  kingdom 
j  is  beyond  the  power  of  human 
v  eloquence.  It  would  at  once  ex¬ 


tinguish  all  the  strifes  and  ani¬ 
mosities  in  Ireland.  There  is  J 
nothing  in  the  religion  of  Catho-  : 
lies  and  Protestants  to  prevent  *\ 
them  from  living  in  harmony.  In 
America,  where,  as  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  observe  to  your 
Majesty  before,  there  are  thirty  i 
thousand  Catholics  in  one  single  ; 
city,  the  difference  of  religion  -  A 
never  shows  itself  in  any  of  the  ^  \ 
relationships  of  life.  In  the  Con-  »  I 
gress,  in  the  State  Assemblies,  in 
the  corporations,  and  all  the  nu¬ 
merous  civil  associations  which 
exist  in  that  country,  men  meet  j  A 
apparently  wholly  unconscious  of 
each  other’s  religion. 

Your  Majesty  has  seen,  that,  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  Catholics', 
and  Protestants  live  in  perfect  har-  J 
mony,  notwithstanding  the  great  | 
preponderance  of  the  former  over  f 
the  latter  in  point  of  numbers.  It 
would  be  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  promote 
peace  and  attachment  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Freed  from  all  the 
dangers  attending  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  nobility  would  return 
and  reside  upon  their  estates.  No 
people  are  so  grateful,  and  so  soon  f 
forgive  and  forget  injuries  as  the 
common  people  of  Ireland.  They'N 
are  not  cursed  with  that  restless  / 
ambition  which  cannot  endure  a  t 
superior ;  and  every  one  that  knows 
any  thing  of  them  will  give  them  l 
this  character.  Therefore,  Ireland  | 
would  resume  her  proper  station  i 
in  your  Majesty’s  dominions  at 
once.  It  would  not  be  a  work  of 
ages  to  bring  her  back  to  prospe¬ 
rity.  Your  Majesty  yourself  w  ould, 
in  all  probability,  live  to  see  the  V 
most  miserable  people  upon  earth/ 
rendered  one  of  the  most  happy.  * 

“  Capital,”  as  the  Jews  call  \ 
it,  would  no  longer  shun  Ireland 
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for  the  want  of  security.  Real 
property  would  at  once  be  aug¬ 
mented  in  price.  France  would 
not  draw  away,  as  she  now  does, 
J  a  large  part  of  the  means  of  leed- 
'  ing  and  clothing  your  Majesty’s 
subjects  in  Ireland.  English  land- 

7  holders  would  no  longer  be  alarmed 
at  the  invasion  of  Irish  labourers, 
a  change  by  no  means  unfavour- 
\  able  to  the  now  unfortunate  la- 
m)  bourers  of  England.  And,  though 
last,  by  no  means  least,  the  best 
\  labourers,  the  most  able  men  of 
Ireland,  would  no  longer  go  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  assist 
in  the  building  and  the  manning 
of  fleets,  which  the  Edinburgh 
« i  .Reviewers  fear  will  be  employed 
to  settle  the  Catholic  question. 

r.  Governments,  may  it  please 
your  Majesty,  are  all  prone  to 
think  much  too  little  of  the  distant 
s'  consequences  of  their  acts.  During 
s-  the  American  rebel-war,  there  was 

/  a  numerous  corps  of  rebels  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Line.  It  is  ac- 
/  knowledged  on  all  hands  that  this 
body  of  men  were  the  main  prop  of 
__  the  cause.  This  body  were  at  one 
time  in  a  state  of  mutiny  on  ac- 
I  count  of  their  want  of  pay.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sent  an  invitation 
i  to  them  to  come  over  and  join  his 
1  standard,  and  promised  them  most 
■  X  magnificent  rewards.  They  re- 
■  .  jected  his  offer ;  and  told  him,  that 

(  (  though  they  were  displeased  with 

^  the  Congress,  they  would  stand 
Y  true  to  the  country  and  the  cause. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  noto- 
v  rious  in  America,  that  full  one 
-s  half  of  this  Pennsylvania  Line 
fJj  consisted  of  Irishmen.  Captain 
/  Dacres,  when,  after  being  cap- 
2  lured,  he  went  on  board  of  the 
l  American  frigate,  saw  an  Irishman, 
I  formerly  an  English  sailor,  sitting 
A  upon  the  deck  “  making  buck-shot 
A  to  Jire  at  his  countrymen.” 


Such,  Sir,  are  specimens  of  the 
distant  consequences  of  the  acts 
of  a  Government.  lie  would  be  r 
a  madman  that  would  dream  oil 
seeing  a  battalion  of  Americans* 
fighting  against  their  country,  or\ 
of  seeing  an  American  on  board  , 
of  an  English  ship,  sitting  coolly  , 
making  buck-shot  to  fire  at  Ame-  ■ 
ricans.  And,  why  should  we  see''* 
our  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland  thus 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the^ 
earth  to  be  our  enemies  1  Is  there  .  1 
nothing  too  in  the  continual  exist-/ 
ence  of  a  great  number  of  Irish-! 
men  in  the  United  States,  always  \\ 
harbouring  the  most  bitter  anirao-'  t  J 
sity  against  your  Majesty’s  Go-  \ 
vernment.  There  are  Irishmen  in\ 
the  Congress  and  in  all  the  State  T__ 
Assemblies.  Many  of  them  are  \ 
persons  of  great  talent  and  pro-  | 
perty,  and  of  course,  of  great  yi — *■ 
weight.  As  Catholics  as  well  as 
Irishmen,  they  bear  this  Govern-  Nv. 
ment  implacable  enmity.  Every 
newspaper  from  Ireland  tends  to  \ 
fan  the  flame  in  their  bosoms.  J 
Even  the  sons  of  Irishmen  who  ' 
are  Catholics  still,  your  Majesty^ 
will  be  pleased  to  observe,  cherish  ) 
this  never-dying  resentment.  They 
never  lose  their  attachment  to 
Ireland  and  to  their  religion  :  they 
resent  all  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
either. 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  trace 
such  feelings  to  their  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but,  it  is  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  consequences,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  must  be  mis-  y 
chievous  to  us ;  and,  in  the  mean-  L 
while,  we  can  ascertain,  with 
almost  mathematical  precision, the 
consequences  of  leaving  the 
wrongs  of  the  Catholics  unre¬ 
dressed  until  the  breaking  out 
a  new  war.  Whenever  that  event 
arrives,  we  shall  stand  in  need  of  a 
all  our  courage,  all  our  skill,  all  | 
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our  undivided  resources  of  per¬ 
sons  and  of  money.  To  keep 
down  Ireland  with  her  Catholic 
wrongsunredressed,  would  require 
one  half  of  our  force,  military  and 
naval..  Redress  those  wrongs,  she 
becomes  a  bulwark  instead  of  a 
mine.  She  gives  us  strength 
which  we  have  not  for  ages  pos¬ 
sessed;  and  makes  us  laugh  at 
that  which  we  now  tremble  but  to 
think  of. 

If  your  Majesty  know  any  thing 
of  me,  (which  in  all  human  pro¬ 
bability  you  do  not),  you  will  want 
nothing  to  convince  you  that  the 
observations  that  I  have  thus  taken 
the  liberty  to  offer  you,  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  no  other  motive,  than 
an  anxious  desire  to  see  preserved 
and  perpetuated  the  safety  and 
power  of  England  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time  I  scruple  not  to  declare, 
that  I  prefer  ANY  THING,  no 
matter  what,  to  the  perpetuating 
of  the  power  of  Boroug/unongers 
and  Orangemen,  deliverance  from 
whose  insolent  tyranny  I  would 
seek  in  any  means  and  from  any 
quarter.  I  am, 

Your  Majesty’s 

Most  humble  and  most  dutiful 
j  Subject  and  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


LOUIS  XVIII. 


In  the  London  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle,  of  the  15th  September,  there 
appeared  an  article  on  the  con- 
\  duct  and  character  of  the  late  King 
\  of  France,  which  I  vi  as  sorry  to 
J  see  in  that  paper,  which  is  seldom 
J  the  M  illing  vehicle  of  falsehood  of 
a  malignant  description.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is,  however,  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  j  and,  I  shall  endeavour  to 


show  that  this  assertion  of  mine  is  i*' 
true. 

The  former  part  of  the  article, 
which  merely  repeats  the  court  t 
scandal  of  forty  years  ago,  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention,  except  that  I 
must  sav,  that,  to  rip  up  the  old 
stories  about  the  pretended  spuri-N> 
ous  birth  of  the  Duchess  D’An- 
c.ouLEME,does  seem  to  be  any  thing  • 
but  manly ,  and  especially  as  that  ' ' 
birth  is  in  nowise  connected  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
late  King.  The  stories  were 
amongst  those  which  Mere  put 
forth  during  the  revolution ;  and  * 
they  are  such  as  no  candid  man  j— 
will  pay  any  attention  to.  The 
following  parts  of  the  article  are 
worthy  of  notice ; 

“  Banished  from  Cologne  by  the 
“  Elector,  repulsed  from  Vienna  by 
“  the  Emteuoii,  Monsieur,  then 
“  known  by  the  title  of  Count  de  * 
“  Lille,  went  first  to  Poland,  and 
“  afterwards  to  Mittau.  It  was  at/ 
“  this  last  place  his  great  love  off 
“  writing  induced  him  to  compose \ 

“  his  celebrated  letter  to  Napoleon,  \ 
“  then  Consul,  which  begun  thus : — • 

“  ‘  I  have  never  confounded  M.>^ 
“  Bonaparte  with,  &c.  &c.’  In  spite 
“  of  this  display  of  fine  sentiments, 
“the  King,  for  Louis  the  Seven- \ 

“  tee  nth  was  then  dead,  always  la-  j 
“  Loured  for  his  re-establishment,  L 
“  and  the  conspiracies  of  Georges, 

“  CaDOUBAL,  of  PlCHEGR.U,  of  Mo- 
“  reau,  and  of  the  Machine  Infer-  « 

“  nale,  shew  what  sort  of  means  of  Vf 
“  success  appeared  proper  to  him. 

“  Those  who  entertain  any  doubt  on 
“  this  subject  may  see,  in  the  Bulletin 
“  des  Lois  of  1811,  the  letters  of  No-\ 

“  bility  granted  to  the  family  of  Ca-  j 
“doudal,  and  the  Ordinances  pre-V 
“  scribing  the  erection  of  statutes  to 
“  Moreau  and  PicHEGuu.  v 

“  The  Peace  of  Tilsit  conducted' 

“  all  the  Bourbons  to  England.  It  is  | 

“  useless  to  enter  into  details  of  the  I 
“  residcnceof LonstheEiGHTEENTii 
“  at  Hartwell,  It  is  enough  to  no- 
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tice,  en  passant,  the  gratitude  which 
this  Prince  has  displayed  for  the 
services  performed  for  him  In/  the 
English  Government.  The  (all  ol 
N  a  vo  leon  having  established  Loo  is 
XVIII.  on  the  throne  of  France, 
he  governed  it  in  1814,  with  all 
the  foil/  of  concealed  hatred.  lie 
deserved  the  character  that  ‘he 
had  forgotten  nothing  and  learnt 
nothing.’  The  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  the  Island  of  Elba,  made  the 
Monarch  and  Court  vanish  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eve,  and  the  Bour¬ 
bons  were  forced  to  beg  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  second  time.  On 
his  return  after  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  under  the  protect  ion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Prussian  bayonets,  Loins 
XVIII.  gave  himself  up  to  all  his 
natural  cruelty.  No  longer  afraid, 
he  indulged  in  his  desire  of  ven¬ 
geance  without  restraint.  Key  and 
Labedoyere  preceded  numerous 
other  illustrious  victims  in  their 
descent  to  the  tomb.  The  famous 
poet  Chenier  said  of  Louis  the 
XVIIIth,  .  that  he  was  Tiberius 
without  his  courage,  and  the  gOth 
of  March,  and  the  vengeance  of 
1815,  have  demonstrated  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  judgment. 


“  He  carried  to  the  tomb  with  him. 


the  reputation  of  being  timid  and\ 


“  insincere.  All  his  proceedings  . 
“  bear  the  character  of  weakness  and  \ 
“  vanitl/.’, 


The  late  King  is  here  charged, 


with  timidity,  weakness,  and  va¬ 
nity;  with  vindictiveness  and  cruel- 
ty;  with  ingratitude  towards  Eng¬ 
land;  and  with  having,  during  his 
ten  years’  reign,  reduced  his  king¬ 
dom  to  a  state  of  political  abject¬ 
ness,  so  as  to  make  it  only  a  Power 
of  the  third  rank.  '  £ 

These  are  thumping  charges, \ 
especially  when  they  come  from  ' 
a  writer  who  appears  to  know  the( 


history  of  the  King’s  conduct  in 


the  early  part  of  the  year  1803. 
Before  that  time,  much  was  not 


known  of  his  character  in  Ehg- 


“  This  King’s  reign  has  lasted  ten 
“  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
“  which  time  there  have  not  been 
any  remarkable  events,  and  France 
“  lias  r  emained  in  a  state  of  political 
,  “  abjectness,  which  places  it  in  the 
“  third  rank  among  the  Powers  of 
“  Europe.  This  period  has  all  been 

)“  occupied  by  miserable  Court  in- 
“  tiigues,  and  even  the  expedition  to 
“  Spain  was  a  sort  of  jugglery  that 
\  “  moves  our  pity.  Far  from  having 
“  put  an  end  to  the  Revolution,  this 
\  “  Prince  only  continued  it,  and  this 
'  “opinion  is  so  general  in  Europe, 
“  that  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  France, 

\“  and  a  close  watch  is  kept  on  all 
“  her  movements.” 
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land  ;  but,  there  then  took  place  ^7 
that  which  reflected  more  honour  ! 
on  him  than  fairly  belongs  to  any  I 
king,  and  almost  to  any  man,  that  W 
has  ever  lived  in  the  world.  He  i 
was,  at  that  moment,  apparently  j 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  wheel  of  \  > 
fortune.  The  Powers  of  the  Conti-  *' 
nent  w  ere  all  at  peace  with  F ranee.  \ 
England  was  also  at  peace  with  \ 
her.  Buonaparte  was,  to  all  ap-^~j 
pearanee,  master  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  There  appeared  to  be 
not  the  smallest  hope  for  the  House  j 
of  Bourbon.  He  was  hunting! 
them  from  every  asylum”  Every  r 
government  was  afraid  to  show 
them  the  smallest  countenance.  V 
In  England,  Monsieur  Peltier  » 
had  been  begun  to  be  prosecuted  by  • 
the  Attorney-General,  Perceval,  j 
for  a  pretended  libel  on  the  “Usur-  |it 
per,”  as  he  had  been  called,  in  our 
public  prints,  but  a  tew  months  , 
before.  Nay,  the  royalists,  then 
in  England,  were  about  to  be  com-\ 
polled  to  quit  it,  in  order  to  ap-  * 
pease  the  w  rath  of  Buonaparte,  * 
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who  was  First  Consul,  ,  and  abso- 
/  lute  despot  of  France,  covered 
with  military  glory,  and  having 
all  the  Continental  Powers  trem- 
/ bling  at  his  nod. 

At  this  black  and  dismal  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1803,  Buonaparte  called  upon  the 

JKing  to  make  a  renunciation  of 
his  rifjht  to  the  throne  of  France , 
and  to  cause  the  rest  of  his  family 
to  do  the  same.  The  king’s  bro- 
S)  ther, and someof the  otherbranches 
of  the  family  were  in  England ; 
but  the  king  himself  was  in  Poland 
with  his  nephew,  the  Due  d’An- 
gouleme.  In  Poland  he  was  at 

)the  mercy  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  who  was  in  strict  amity  with 
Buonaparte.  The  King  was,  by 
an  ENVOY  of  a  great  power 
(which  power  was  not  named,) 
,  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  Buona- 
'j  parte,  to  renounce,  and  to  receive, 
f  I  for  himself  and  family,  indemnities 
^ jfor  the  sacrifice.  Let  the  reader 
consider  the  deplorable  situation 
/  of  this  king';  let  him  retlect  on  the 
hopelessness  of  his  situation;  let 
him  hear  his  dignified,  his  heroic 
rejection  of  the  offer ;  and  then 
let  him,  if  he  can,  join  the  Morn- 
ing  Chronicle  in  saying,  that  the 
\  King  has  descended  to  the  tomb 
I  with  the  reputation  of  being  timid 
J  and  insincere,  weak  and  vain. 

-  At  the  time  when  the  proposal 
/was  made  to  the  King,  England 
J  was  at  peace  with  Buonaparte. 
/  .^here  existed  here  the  strongest 
l  desire  to  conciliate  him.  Our  Go- 
Jvernment  trembled  at  his  name. 
They  had  begun  to  prosecute  Mon- 
sieur  Peltier  at  his  request.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  many  months  had 
Si  passed,  we  were  at  tear  with  him 
J  again ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
„  this  transaction  became  known,  to 
the  world.  It  was  made  known 
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through  the  English,  press,  and 
first,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Register.  The  King  was,  by  this 
time,  safe  in  England.  The  do-  v 
cuments  were  as  follows  :  and,  as 
long  as  these  documents  shall  be  / 
remembered,  the  character  of  the 
late  King  of  France  wall  be  held' 
in  honour. 

PUBLICATION  ISSUED  BY  MON¬ 
SIEUR,  BROTHER  OF  THE  KING 

OF  FRANCE. 

Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King  of 
France,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  no 
longer  to  remain  silent  respecting  an  l 
important  fact,  of  which  too  vague 
a:t  idea  has  gone  abroad.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  lights  in  which  it  has  been- 
represented,  and  the  false  reports  in-\ 
dustriously  circulated  by  an  usurped-  j 
Government,  imperiously  require,  i, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  public,  but 
more  particularly  that  of  Frenchmen,' 
should  be  set  right  respecting  the 
real  state  of  the  matter.  Such  are 
the  reasons  which  at  the  present 
juncture  induce  Monsieur  to  make 
public  certain  details,  which  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  do  notallow,  how- 
ever  interesting  they  may  he,  to  be 
enumerated  more  at  length  than  as 
follows: —  On  the  26th  February’ 
of  the  current  year,  a  personage  of  { 
prominent  distinction,  empowered.  | 
by  high  authority,  waited  on  the*  is 
King  of  France  at  Warsaw,  and  ver¬ 
bally  made  to  his  Majesty,  in  terms  /- 
the  most  respectful,  but  at  the  samef 
time  the  most  urgent,  and,  in  th<j' 
opinion  of  him  who  urged  them,  the\ 
most  persuasive,  the  astonishing  pro-  ) 
posal  to  renounce  the  throne  of  V 
France,  and  to  require  the  same  rc-\ 
nunciation  on  the  part  of  all  the  \ 
Members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ; 
the  Envoy,  moreover,  observed,  that] 
as  a  price  of  the  sacrifice,  Buonar  I 
parte  would  secure  indemnities  to  his  f 
Majesty,  and  even  a  splendid  esta-  \ 
biishment.  Ilis  Majesty,  strongly'* 
animated  by  that  sentiment  which V 
the  hand  of  adversity  is  never  able  to  * 
obliterate  from  elevated  souls,  and  V 
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'which  makes  him  cling  as  tena- ! On  the  22d  April,  Monsieur  called  a 
ciously  to  his  rights  as  he  does  to  the  meeting  of  the  Princes,  who,  with 
happiness  of  France,  immediately  equal  alacrity  and  unanimity,  have 
’wrote  tire  following  answer,  which  j  signed  the  following  adhesion  to  the 
.he  delivered  on  the  28th  February  to  answer  of  the  King,  of  the  23th  Fe- 
the  person  wlio  was  deputed  to  him.  bruary : 


OF  THE 


K 


ING. 


Adhesion 
“  We,  the 


of  the  Princes. 


Answer 

“  I  am  far  from  being  inclined  j  “  We,  the  undersigned  Princes, 
to  confound  M.  Buonaparte  with  “  the  brother,  nephew's  and  cousins 

“  of  his  Majesty,  Louis  XVIII.,  King 
“  of  France  and  Navarre,  thoroughly 
“  impressed  with  the  same  senti- 
“  ments  with  which  our  Sovereign 


^  ■**  those  who  have  preceded  him.  I 

)■“  think  highly  of  his  valour,  and  of 
“  his  military  talents.  Neither  do  I 
feel  ungrateful  for  many  acts  of 
...  <c  his  administration ;  for,  whatever 
u  k  do-ne  for  the  benefit  of  my  people 
'  will  always  be  dear  to  my  heart. 
a  He  is  deceived,  however,  if  he  ima¬ 
gines  that  he  can  induce  me  to 
**■  forego  my  claims,  which,  besides, 

**  lie  himself  would  confirm  and  es- 
tablish,  could  they  be  called  in 
^  u  question,  by  the  very  step  he  has 
’  “  now  taken. — I  cannot  pretend  to 
,  knowr  what  may  be  the  intentions  of 
/  **  the  Almighty  respecting  my  race 
V  M  -and  myself;  but  I  am  well  aware  of 
•  obligations  imposed  on  me  by 

v  the  rank  to  which  he  was  pleased  I 
’“should  be  born.  As  a  Christian, 

1  ■shall  continue  to  fulfil  these  ob- 
*•  ligations  to  my  last  breath.  As  a 

J*1  .descendant  of  St.  Louis,  I  shall  en- 
•“  deavour  to  imitate  his  example  by 
‘•‘^respecting  myself,  even  in  captivity 
^.ami  chains.  As  successor  of  Fran- 
*!  cis  Iv  1  -shall,  at  least,  aspire  to 
«ay ’with  Kim,  ‘  We  have  lost  every 
M  tiling  but  our  honour  “ 

At  tlie  bottom  of  this  answer  are 
written  .the  fallowing  words : 

u  With  the  permission  of  the  King, 
**  my  uncle,  1  adhere  with  heart  and 
•«  soul  to  the  contents  of  this  note.” 
(Sigtetl)  “  Louis  Antoine.” 

(Due  d’Angouleme.) 

On  the  2d  March,  the  King  wrote 
to  Monsieur,  acquainting  him  with 
what  had  passed,  and  instructed  him 
to  make  known  the  same  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  who  were  in 
England,  taking  charge  himself  to 
anform  such  of  them  respecting  it 
who  do  not  reside  in  that  country. 


s 

i 


“  Lord  and  King 
“  to 


J 


has  shewn  himself 
be  so  honourably  animated  in 
“  his  answer  to  the  proposal  made  to 
“  him  of  renouncing  the  throne  of 
“  France,  and  of  requiring  all  the 
“  Princes  of  his  house,  in  like  man- 
“  ner,  to  renounce  all  the  impre- 
“  scriptible  claims  to  the  succession 
“  to  that  same  throne,  Declare,- — 

“  That,  as  our  attachment  to  our 
“  rights,  to  our  duty,  and  to  our 
“  honour,  can  never  permit  us  to 
“  forego  our  claims,  we  adhere,  with 
“  heart  and  soul,  to  the  answer  made 
“  by  our  King; — That  in  imitation  of 
“  his  example,  we  shall  not  lendour- 
“  selves,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to 
“  any  step  or  proceeding  that  can 
“  imply  on  our  part,  a  failing  in  what 
“  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  an- 
“  cestors,  and  to  our  descendants. — 

“  We  finally  Declare, that  being  • 
“  fully  convinced  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  French  people  inva- 
“  riably  participate  in  all  the  senti- 
“  ments  by  which  we  are  animated,  i 
“  it  is  in  the  name  of  our  loyal 
“  countrymen, as  well  as  in  our  own,  \ 
“  that  we  renew  upon  our  sword,  and 
“  to  our  King,  the  solemn  and  sacred  > 
“  oath,  to  live  and  die  faithful  to '  \ 
“  our  honour,  and  to  our  legitimate  ) 
“  Sovereign.” 

(Signed) 

“  Charles  Phillippe  of  France. 

“  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Artois, 
Duke  of  Berri. 

“  Louis  Phillippe  of  Orleans,  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

“  Antoine  Phillippe  of  Orleans , 
Duke  of  Montpelier, 
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“  Louis  Charles  of  Orleans,  Count 
of  Beaujolis. 

“  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  Prince 
of  Conde. 

“  Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bourbon- 
Conde,  Duke  of  Bourbon.” 
(Dated)  “  Wanstead-house, 

April  23,  180S.” 

Adhesion  of  the  Duke  of 
,  Euohein. 

“Sire,  —  The  letter  of  the  2d 
“  March,  with  which  your  Majesty 
“  has  vouchsafed  to  honour  me, 
“reached  me  in  due  time.  Your 
,  “  Majesty  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
I  “  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins, 
I  “  to  have  entertained  a  moment’s 
“  doubt  respecting  the  tenor  and 
“  spirit  of  the  answer  which  your 
“  Majesty  calls  for, — I  am  a  French- 
f  “  man,  Sire,  and  a  Frenchman  faith- 
“  ful  to  his  God,  to  his  King,  and  to 
“  the  oaths  that  are  binding  to  his 

honour:  many  others  may,  per- 
,  “  haps,  one  day  envy  me  this  triple 
“  advantage.  Will  your  Majesty, 
“  therefore,  vouchsafe  to  permit  me 
“  to  annex  my  signature  to  that  of 
“  the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  adhering, 

1“  as  I  do,  with  him  in  heart  and 
“  soul,  to  the  contents  of  the  note  of 
“  my  Sovereign  ?  It  is  in  these  in- 
.  “  variable  sentiments  that  I  remain, 
“  Sire,  your  Majesty’s  most  humble, 
“  mo6t  obedient,  and  very  faithful 
“  Subject  and  Servant,” 

(Signed) 

“Louis  Antoine  Henry  de  Bourbon.” 


sions  seemed  to  be  felt  lest  it  should 
so  far  irritate  the  Usurper  as  to 
prompt  him  to  exert  his  influence  inj 
order  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes 
the  King.  His  Majesty,  however,  . 
observed,  that  he  should  make  no  ah 
teration  in  his  answer,  which  was  as 
moderate  as  could  be  expected,  and 
that  Buonaparte  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  complaining  of  it,  since  if,  in-\ 
deed,  it  had  treated  him  as  a  rebel 
and  an  usurper,  it  would  have  told  J. 
him  no  more  than  the  truth.  Upon*"  v 
this,  certain  dangers  were  hinted  to  ’ 
the  King. —  What  dangers  l  observed 
the  King.  Ill-minded  persons  may  _ 
require  that  I  withdraw  from  the  asy-  / 
lum  that  is  granted  to  me.  I  shall 
pity  the  sovereign  who  may  deem  himself  i 
compelled  to  take  such  a  part ;  and  I  | . 
will  withdraw.  No!  that  is  not  it;  I 
but  may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  , 
M.  Buonaparte  will  make  it  a  point  I 
with  certain  powers  to  deprive  the  I 
Comte  de  Lille  of  the  assistance  V 
they  now  afford  him  l  I  do  not  dread 
poverty.  Were  it  necessary,  I  would  5 
eat  black  bread  with  my  family  and  I 
faithful  servants  ;  but,  do  not  be  alarm-  1 
ed,  I  shall  never  be  reduced  to  that  ex-  V 
tremity.  I  have  another  resource’  to . 
rely  upon,  which  I  do  not  think  proper  \ 
to  resort  to  as  long  as  I  have  powerful 
friends;  and  that  is,  to  make  known  \ 
my  situation  in  France,  and  to  stretch  V 
out  my  hand,  not — no,  never  to  a  go-  Vl 
vernment  of  usurpation,  but  to  my  faith -  \  / 
ful  subjects ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  I  shall 
soon  be  richer  than  I  am  now. 


(Dated)  “  Eltenheim,  in  the  domi- 
“  nions  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
“  March  22,  1803.” 

The  adhesion  of  the  Prince  de 
CoNTr  has  not  yet  been  received ;  but 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  about  it. 
— Monsieur  has  since  learned  that 
on  the  18th  March  the  same  Envoy, 
pursuant  to  orders  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  waited  upon  the  King.  There 
was  no  longer  any  question  about  the 
substance  of  his  Majesty’s  answer, 
|  but  some  alterations  were  intimated 
respecting  the  terms  in  which  the  an¬ 
swer  should  be  couched ;  apprehen¬ 


The  conclusion  of  the  business 
was,  that  the  Envoy  carried  back 
the  answer  of  the  King,  such  as  it 
at  first  stood,  which  answer  had, 
been  sent  to  him  in  the  original,  in 
case  His  Majesty  should  be  incli¬ 
ned  to  make  any  alteration  iti  it 
I  will  make  no  commentary  on 
this  transaction.  The  documents 
speak  for  themselves.  Bat,  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  observing,  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  wisdom,  the 
firmness,  the  real  greatness  of  the 
King,  the  throne  of  France  would* 
B  2 
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in  all  human  probability,  have 
!  passed  away  from  the  Bourbons 
for  ever.  It  is  said,  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  that  Monsr.  F ressenons 
(I  think  that  is  the  name)  is  to  pro- 

Inounce  a  funeral  eulogy  on  Louis 
the  XVIlIth.  M.  Fr  ESSENONS 
may  be  a  very  eloquent  man ;  but, 

)if  I  were  the  late  King’s  brother, 
I  would  cause  the  above  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  re-published  ;  and  rely 
upon  them  rather  than  upon  all  the 
'/  orators  in  the  world. 

1  have  not  room,  in  this  Re¬ 
gister,  to  notice  the  other  parts  of 
the  article  of  the  Chronicle.  I 
will  do  it  in  my  next. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

[The  following  able  Letter  from 
31  r.  Macdonnell  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Register  before,  but 
want  of  room  prevented  its  inser¬ 
tion.  This  Letter  ought  to  be  read 
by  everybody.  It  is  calculated 
to  do,  and  will  do,  a  great  deal  of 
good.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Sir — I  cannot  help  considering  it 
a  mark  of  unjustifiable  prejudice,  that 
such  industry  as  we  daily  notice, 
should  be  used  to  place  the  Catholic 
priesthood  oflreland  in  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  view  before  the  British  pub¬ 
lic;  and  that  too,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  refuse  to  place  the 
I  instruction  of  their  flocks  under  the 
I  direction  of  societies  and  institutions 
distinguished  by  no  other  peculiarity 
of  character  than  their  hostility  to 
the  faith  professed  by  that  hierarchy. 

llad  the  discussion  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  venerable  Head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  and 
John  M'Clintock,  Esq.  been  confined 
to  that  country,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with  any  communication ;  but  as 
some  of  the  London  prints  have 


availed  themselves  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  purpose  of  more  exten¬ 
sive  crimination,  I  request  your  per¬ 
mission  to  state  some  facts  and  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  the  general 
system  of  education  inTrcland. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  \ 
fairly  computed  to  amount  to  six  j 
the  least;  and  if  those ^ 
to  be  considered  the 


millions,  at 
persons  are 


members  of  a  church,  who  profess  its 


doctrines,  are  subject  to  its  discipline, 
recognise  the  spiritual  government 
of  its  hierarchy,  join  in  its  worship, 
and  confine  themselves  thereto,  as 
sufficient,  in  their  estimation,  for 
their  religious  ends;  if  such  be  the 
true  marks  of  the  members  of  any 
Christian  communion,  I  apprehend 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Catho¬ 
lics  oflreland  constitute,  at  this  day 
the  most  numerous  religious  class  in 
this  United  Kingdom.  I  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  make  any  other  use  of  this 
fact  than  as  a  justification  for  im¬ 
position,  that  it  is  unreasonable  and 
presumptuous  for  any  individuals  or 
societies,  of  different,  and  still  more. 


when  of  opposite  and  hostile  princi 
pies,  to  expect  that  this  large  com 
mnnity  should  submit  to  be  governed 
by  them  in  the  important  cares  of  the"T 
religious  and  general  instruction  of/ 
their  youth. 

Such  pretensions  would  not  be  en¬ 


dured 


jV 


for  a  moment  by  any  other! 
religious  body, in  this  United  King-' 
dom  ;  and  yet  it  is  because  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Clergy  and  Laity  of  Ireland  do 
not  submit,  without  complaint,  to  l 
this  intolerant  assumption,  that  an  ] 
outcry  is  raised  against  then),  and  it 
is  vehemently  insisted  that  the  ed,u-\ 
cation  and  instruction  of  the  Catholic  j 
youth  of  Ireland  should  not  be  en-  j 
trusted  to  their  parents  or  their  pas-  \ 
tors,  or  any  other  members  of  the  ^ 
same  communion,  but  be  confided  to  1 
every  enthusiast,  bigot,  mountebank,  \  " 
or  officious  old  lady  that  may  please  > 
to  occupy  or  amuse  themselves  with 
such  cafes. 

In  Catholic  France,  where  the  Pro¬ 


testants  form  about  l-57tb  part  of  the\ 
population,  the  instruction  of  their  ' 
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)  youth  is  not  controlled  by  any  Ca¬ 
tholic  authority.  This  just  and  rea- 

/sonabie  principle  is  extended  also 
to  the  Jews  in  that  country;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  provided  by  a  Royal 
Ordinance  respecting  that  commu¬ 
nity,  dated  20th  of  August,  1823, 

Eublished  in  the  Monileur ,  Septem- 
er  13th  (Article  18).  “  II  ne  pour- 

ra  etre  employe  dans  les  ecoles  pri- 
maires  attcun  livre  qui  ne  soit  ap- 
prouve  par  la  Consistoire  Central,  du 
consentment  dcs  grands  Rabbins.” 
—Such  a  provision  is  liberal  and  just; 
-fyet,  it  is  desired  to  except  the  Catho- 

Iiics  of  Ireland  from  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  which  is  extended  to 
|  the  Protestant  and  the  Jew  in  France. 
I  have  used  some  diligence  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  ascertain  the  real  cha¬ 
racters  and  objects  of  the  several  so¬ 
cieties  or  institutions  pretending  to 
be  engaged  in  prompting  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  no  ¬ 
toriety,  that  motives  of  bigotry  and 
proselytistn  have  been  imputed  to 
them,  and  that,  pn  the  other  hand, 
solemn  protestations  of  pure,  disin¬ 
terested,  Christian  l-nevolence  were 
promulgated  on  their  behalf.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  those  protestations 
are  not  justified  by  the  facts;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  management  of 
those  societies  is  uniformly  influenced 
by  an  Anti-Catholic,  proselytising 
spirit,  to  which  all  their  proceedings 
are  made  subservient;  that  some  of 
them  resort  to  the  most  unworthy 
means  to  attain  these  ends,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  industrious  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  gross,  and  too  often  wilful 
misrepresentations,  as  well  of  their 
own  progress,  as  of  the  principles  and 
deportment  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  of  Ireland,  whic  h  they  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  medium  of  Re¬ 
ports,  Appendixes,  Magazines,  Tracts, 
and  other  occasional  publications, 
and  also  the  speeches  and  confer¬ 
ences  of  their  members,  agents,  or 
emissaries.  That  these  and  other  im¬ 
positions  appear  to  be  practised  upon 
the  British  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  contributions,  either  by 


1  collections  or  Parliamentary  aids  ; 
that  public  confidence  has  been 
abused,  and  some  public  funds  per¬ 
verted  from  their  original  purposes,  in 
order  to  indulge  the  factious  spirit  of 
some  of  those  societies  ;  that  others 
make  out  their  accounts  and  returns 
in  a  confused  and  deceitful  manner, 
in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  to  evade 
the  detection  of  their  real  designs ; 
that  accounts  are  stated  in  which  the 
most  important  items  are  untruly 
set  forth,  although  purporting  to  be 
vouched  by  all  the  forms  of  a  rigor¬ 
ous  audit;  and,  finally,  that  some  of 
these  publications,  particularly  pre¬ 
pared  and  put  forth  for  circulation  as 
moral  tracts,  abound  with  falsehood, 
and  breathe  a  factious  and  unchris¬ 
tian  spirit ;  while  others,  designated 
as  religious,  are  most  disgusting  and 
revolting  compositions,  directly  tend- 
ing  to  bring  into  contempt  and  disre-  « 
pute  the  whole  Clnistian  system,  its 
divine  founder,  and  the  sacred  Scrip-  J 
tures. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  order  to 
cover  their  machinations,  they  admit 
some  occasional  deviations  from  their, 
general  course,  and  that  there  sub¬ 
sists  among  many  of  them  a  syste-x 
matic  intercourse  and  confederacy,  by  , 
means  whereof  they  are  enabled  to  j 
expend  through  the  agency  of  one,  \ 
the  public  funds  entrusted  to  another; 
and  thus  to  establish  and  preserve 
one  vast  machine,  composed  of  many 
and  complex  instruments,  all  operat-  / 
ing  to  the  same  end. 

I  find  that  with  some  limited  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  whole  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grants  fpr  the  sustenance 
of  schools  and  education  in  Ireland, 
amounting  this  year,  to  105,277/. 

Is.  8</.  Irish  currency,  is  confided,  di-  i 
rectly  or  indirectly,  to  anti-Catholic  j 
Managers,  principally  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Members  of  one  or 
other  of  those  Societies ;  and  that 
the  applications  from  Catholics  to  the  ’  j 
Legislature  for  a  participation  in  / 
those  funds  were  rejected,  almost  * 
with  contumely.  I  observe,  also, 
that  the  British  contributions,  esti¬ 
mating  them  at  the  same  amount  as 
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in  the  last  year,  would  raise  the  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  so¬ 
cieties  and  institutions,  for  this  single 
year,  1824,  to  nearly,  if  not  fully 
200,000/.  to  be  expended  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  sinister  projects.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  known  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  population  is  grievously 
afflicted  by  all  the  miseries  inciden¬ 
tal  to  a  state  of  wretched  destitution, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  past  injuries 
and  neglects.  Without  any  tem¬ 
poral  comfort,  and  but  ill  provided 
/  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  the 
only  possession  now  left  to  them  is 
^  j  that  which  neither  the  confiscations 
j  of  intolerance,  the  inquisitions  of 
/  despotism,  nor  the  vulture-grasp  of 
\  the  task-master  or  the  tithe-proctor 
\  could  reach,  namely,  their  religious 
/  principles  and  attachments ;  and  it 
seems  resolved  upon  to  prevent  their 

fieaccful  enjoyment  of  even  this 
ast — and  not  the  less  cherished  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  last-^-relic  of  their 
\  ancient  fortunes.  Be  assured  that 
the  teasings  and  thvvartings  to  which 
the  feelings  of  that  sensitive  people  are 
{  subjected  by  those  uncharitable  so¬ 
cieties,  uniformly  produce  irritation, 
'^discord,  and  discontent,  and  directly 
v>  tend  to  make  the  British  name  ab- 
v  iborred  in  places  were  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be  esteemed  and  extolled,  with 
S  genuine  sentiments  of  fraternal  grati¬ 
tude,  in  return  for  the  liberal  aid  even 
once  contributed  in  the  hour  of  their 
distress.  It  should  be  the  fixed  re¬ 
solve,  as,  in  my  judgment  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  policy  and  the  duty  of 
any  Administration,  anxious  for  the 
conservation  of  public  order  and  the 
cultivation  of  national  harmony,  to 
j,  discountenance  such  proceedings  as 
the  sources  of  great  and  general  mis¬ 
chief;  for  so  long  as  these  seditious 
obtrusions  prevail,  it  will  be  impossi- 
j  fele  for  any  Irish  Government,  who- 
t  ever  may  preside  over  it,  to  conci¬ 
liate  public  feeling,  enjoy  public 
confidence,  or  secure  the  public 
weal. 

•  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to 
impute  to  every  individual  connected 
with  those  societies,  a  spirit  of  bigoted 


malevolence.  On  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  large  majority  of  their  ^ 
contributors,  and  managers,  and  even 
officers  in  Groat  Britain,  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  purely  benevolent  mo-  ! 
tives,  and  should  be  considered  as  | 
unconscious  victims  of  too  credulous  } 
a  confidence  in  the  representations 
of  others,  rather  than  voluntary  cru¬ 
saders  against  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  in  Ireland.  If  they  read 
the  public  journals  of  that  country, 
they  must  now  be  satisfied  that  all 
that  has  been  stated  about  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  to  the 
instruction  of  the  poor  was  utterly 
unfounded,  for  that  no  class  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  either  country 
has  been  so  zealously  engaged  in  the 
diffusion  of  that  blessing ;  and  surely 
they  must  be  aware  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  furnishes  a  more  ample  field  f 
than  IrelandJ'or  any  British  Philan-J 
thropist,  whose  real  desire  is  to  pro-  \ 
mote  Christian  improvement, and  not  . 
to  indulge  in  anti-Oatholic  bigotry.  ' 
For,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  » 
one  of  those  societies,  when  refer- 
ing  to  Ireland,  laments  that  “a  peo-  . 
pie  so  near  the  centre  of  light  should  ( 
be  involved  in  thick  darkness,”  (Re- 
port  of  the  Irish  Society  of  London 
for  1823,  page  7,)  others  deplore  with 
equal  solemnity  the  darkness  that 
obscures  this  same  “  Centre  of  Light.”  \ 
— The  Reports  and  Magazines  and"' 
other  publications  of  the  several 
“  Home  Missionary”  and  “Itinerant 
Societies”  abound  with  such  repre¬ 
sentations.  I  shall  make  some  ex¬ 
tracts,  jn  order  to  satisfy  our  goodly 
evaDgelizers  that  they  may  find 
abundant  occupation  at  home,  where 
their  labours  may  be  directly  applied 
to  their  objects,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  any  obstructions  to 
their  operations  from  the  existence 
of  any  previous  religious  predilections 
or  prejudices.  I  proceed,  at  once,  to 
the  extracts: — 

“  There  are  among  us  those  not  less 
in  darkness  and  ignorance  than  those 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pagodas 
of  China,  or  who, amidst  the  deejiest 
wilds  of  Indian  forests,  sacrifice  their 
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children,  or  prostrate  themselves 
}  before  demons,  at  whom  they  trern- 
Lie,  but  whom,  as  gods,  they  adore.” 
Home  Missionary  Mag.  Jan.  1820, 
t“p.  22.  Speech  of  John  Wilks,  Esq. 
Chairman  at  a  Home  Missionary 
Meeting. 

At  the  same  Meeting,  the  Rev. 
VjMr.  Irons  stated — “  In  our  own  coun- 
1  try  there  were  millions  whose  con- 
\  sciences  were  never  appealed  to  by 
J  faithful  ambassadors,  and  who  never 
kj  heard  of  the  Prince  of  Life.”  The 
Iiev.  Mr.  Evans  stated,  “  that  lie  had 

i travelled  through  districts  of  twenty 
miles,  without  a  single  school  for 
religious  instruction.”  The  Rev.  Mr. 
White  observed,  “  He  had  preached 

1  among  the  villages,  and  knew  their 
state — a  state  of  the  greatest  igno¬ 
rance,  and  of  the  most  awful  immo¬ 
rality.”  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Dunn  “  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  the  greatest 
patriot,  who  endeavoured  to  remove 
V  the  darkness  and  depravity  which  had 
\  so  long  degraded  the  inhabitants  of 
1  our  native  villages.” 

At  the  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Parent  Home  Missionary  Society, 
held  May  15,  1820,  the  Rev.  J. 
Leifchild  exclaimed,  “  O  !  where  is 
the  man  who  can  think,  without  pain, 

Jthat  in  this  land  of  Goshen  there 
should  still  be  so  many  places  shut  up 
in  miserable  darkness!”  (Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Magazine,  June,  1820,  page 
115). — In  the  Report  read  at  that 
meeting,  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to 
‘Northumberland,  Cumberland,  l)ur- 
ham ,  and  part  of  Lancashire,”  that, 
\  /“  Darkness  covers  this  part  of  Eng- 
I  land,  and  gross  darkness  tjie  people” 
/  (page  2);  that  “the  more  internal 
/ 1  parts  of  Northumberland  are  aw- 
I  fully  destitute,  and  the  people  are 
J  giving  in  the  greatest  darkness  and 
wickedness"  (page  3);  that  the 
/ County  of  Worcester  “  has  been 
J  termed  the  garden  of  England,  but 
in  a  moral  light,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  waste,  howling  wilderness” 
(page  4) ;  and  again,  “  Another 
highly  respected  Minister  writes,  this 
part  of  the  Island  (Worcestershire 
and  Hertfordshire)  is,  I  believe,  one 
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of  the  darkest  districts  you  will  meet 
with,”  (p.  4).  Staffordshire  is  stated 
to  contain  three  hundred  thousand  _ 
inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  “are 
distributed  over  the  whole  space 
the  county,  in  small  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  greater  part  of  whom  . 
are  in  a  state  to  excite  our  eoaanu-  j 
seration.  They  sit  in  darkness,  and  : 
the  gloomy  shades  of  over- spreading 
death”  (page  4, 5).  Again,  “  Oxford¬ 
shire  presents  but  a  dreary  desert” 
(page  5),  and  a  moral  wilderness  ©A 
awful  dimensions”  (page  7).  As  to> 
a  part  of  Berkshire,  it  is  stated,  “  no  : 
one  unacquainted  with  similar  .scenes, 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  villages”  (page  5)..  J.  he  writer 
adds,  “  not  only  these  villages,  bm 
a  number  of  others  near  us,  are  simi¬ 
larly  situated:  in  one  of  them  ^ 
villagers  are  in  a  state  of  complete  i 
mental  darkness”  (page  C).  ** 

The  succeeding  Annual  Reports 
contain  similar  representations.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Sharp,  in  his  Report  ei" 
Devonshire,  says,  “  Alas  1  I  can  ; 
hardly  suppress  the  rising  tear,  when;  . 

I  look  eastward,  and  westward,  and  t 
southward,  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  \ 
labours;  for  there  are  thousands  and  \ 
tens  of  thousands  yet  untaught. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  even  irt  s 
the  North  of  Devon,  many  a  dark 
corner  to  be  illuminated  :  many  Dr i-V 
tish  heathen  to  be  instructed”  (Se-t* 
coud  Report  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  page  12.)  The  framers  of 
this  Report  state,  that  Mr.  Sparks- 
preached  in  four  places,  which 
“  were,  mere  moral  wildernesses,*) 
and  knew  nothing  of  Evangelical!  / 
truth”  (page  14).  They  refer  to  S 
numerous  tracts  of  country  which  t 
present  scenes  of  moral  desolation” ; 
(page  18),  and  they  add,  that  “  thou- 1 
sands  of  their  countrymen  and  coun¬ 
trywomen  are  perishing  for  lack  ©if 
knowledge”  (page  22).  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  they  observe,  “  an  immenss- 
forest  of  destitute  spots  appears  be—  I 
fore  us,  the  moment  we  cast  ows  j 
eyes  on  the  map  of  our  country  .  .  .  t 
.  .  Every  where  our  Missionaries  are- 
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ready  to  ween  over  the  spiritual  deso¬ 
lation  around  them”  (page  23). 

In  the  Third  Annual  Report,  it  is 
observed,  that  there  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Missionaries,  “  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  villages,  con- 

)taining  an  awfully  ignorant  population 
of  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls” 
(page  21);  and  it  is  added,  “  if  such 
be  the  ascertained  state  of  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  i chut  vast  multitudes  would 
he  found  to  claim  yofir  Christian  com¬ 
passion,  were  a  correct  estimate  to  be 
made  of  their  condition  throughout 
the  kingdom  V'  It  is  further  dis 
tinctly  asserted,  that  “  none  but 
\  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
\  explore  the  village  population,  can 
^  possibly  conceive  of  their  wretched 
./state  of  ignorance,  and  of  the  degree 
of  vice  that  prevails  among  them.” 
One  of  the  Missionaries,  on  entering 
on  his  station,  complains  of  “  num¬ 
bers  greatly  increased,  moral  degra¬ 
dation  unusually  deepened,  ignorance 
with  insensibility  united,  wickedness 
'  blended  with  every  vice,  and  height¬ 
ened  into  barbarity  of  manners” 
(p.  24) ;  another  says,  “  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  worst  place  un¬ 
der  the  heavens:  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  seem  to  glory  in  blas¬ 
pheming  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
(p.  25.)  Another  tells  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  “  that  his  station  exceeds  every 
thing  he  ever  witnessed  for  wicked¬ 
ness;  for  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting, 
quarrelling,  drunkenness,  and  lewd¬ 
ly,  nesjfa  generally  prevail;”  (p.  25.)  and 
the”Committee  emphatically  adds, 
V  that  “  these  are  a  few  out  of  many 
facts  that  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
journals  of  the  Missionaries;”  (p.  25) 
and  they  also  state,  “If  more  were 
needed  to  awaken  your  feelings,  tales 
J  of  ignorance  could  be  related  that 
would  rend  your  hearts.”  (p.  31.) 

In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  it  is 
admitted,  notwithstanding  all  their 
K  evangelizing  labours,  that  “  Infide- 
\  lity,  like  a  mighty  flood,  has  been 
devastating  society  with  the  most  aw¬ 
ful  errors,  and  moral  abominations.” 


U 

i 


Their  Fifth  Annual  Report,  adopt¬ 
ed  3th  May  last,  breathes  the  same 
desponding  tones.  The  following  pa-  . 
ragraph  may  be  taken  as  a  speci-  ! 
men  : — “  Some  of  the  Missionaries  ( 
yet  mourn.  Mr.  Drury  laments  ' 
the  state  of  his  neighbourhood  in 
Sussex,  and  Mr.  Hardy  still  sighs  j 
over  Herefordshire.”  The  latter  says,  ‘ 

“  But  a  few  years  ago — a  cloud  of  > 
darkness — thick  darkness,  as  the  val-  ; 
leys  of  the  shadow  of  death,  hung  X 
over  the  people,  and  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  ray  of  Gospel  light  to  cheer  the 
moral  gloom.  Sin  abounded,  and 
death  reigned ;  and  while  the  tears 
of  affection  fell  over  the  graves  of  j 
departed  relative-*,  no  man  cared  for 
their  souls.  Blessed  be  God !  the 
scene  is  somewhat  altered,  and  here 
and  there  is  arising  light  in  the dark-\ 
ness,  but  it  is  painful  indeed  to  wit¬ 
ness  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  fel¬ 
low-immortals  yet  in  the  hand  of  the\ 
enemy.” 

The  Reports  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  are  all  in  the  same 
strain.  I  shall  trouble  you  only  with 
very  few  extracts  from  one  of  them — 
that  for  1822 — being  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  their  operations. 
They  say — “  It  is  lamentable  to  re¬ 
flect  on  nearly  one  hundred  villages 
in  the  county  (Hampshire,)  and  on 
its  borders,  still  destitute  ;  the  moral 
degradation,  mental  darkness,  and 
spiritual  wretchedness  of  which  are 
scarcely  conceivable  ;  an  ignorance  of  j 
the  only  way  of  salvation  exists  as  de¬ 
plorably  us  among  Pugans  who  never 
heard,  of  the  Bible,”  (page  5.)  Again, 
the  Committee  “  cannot  refer  to  the  \ 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester  and  J 
Hereford, without  expressing  the  deep-  x. 
cst  regret,  that  where  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  has  clothed  the  face  of  natuneV 
with  its  richest  verdure,  and  rewarded 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman  with  the  [ 
most  abundant  produce,  the  basest  , 
ingratitude  should  be  cherished,  and  (  » 
immorality  indulged  in  its  grossest  x 
forms”  (page  8.)  In  St.  Mary's, 
Scilly,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
Missionary' labours,  “but  two  per-  \ 
sons  could  read  the  alphabet”  (page  *S 
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13);  and  at  St.  Martin’s,  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  “  Sermons,  Bibles, 

) Schools  and  Tracts  seemed  all  like 
showers  upon  sand”  (page  13).  On 
St.  Agnes  “  the  people  are  deplora¬ 
bly  ignorant”  (page  13).  In  conclu- 
Ksion,  the  Committee  states,  “  There 
^  are  thousands  of  villages  within  the  li- 
\  mits  prescribed  by  your  regulations, 
V  where  the  joyful  sound  of  a  preached 
J  Gospel  is  never  heard”  \ page  15).  So 
much  for  the“  Centre  of  Light!!” 
.  Most  sincerely  do  I  trust  that  the 
\picture  is  too  highly  coloured.  But  I 
putit  to  any  man  of  common  sense  or 
common  honesty,  to  say  whether  it  is 
,  consistent  or  decent  for  the  inhabi¬ 
ts  tants  of  such  a  country  to  pretend  to 
J  the  religious  guidance  of  any  other 
*  Christian  people,  until,  at  least,  they 
\  shall  have  effected  some  reformation 
)  and  diffused  some  instruction  in  their 
own  immediate  homes?  Was  ever 
the  divine  rebuke  of  Hypocrisy  more 
.  peifectly  illustrated  ?  “  And  why  be- 
j  holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
I  brother’s  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the 
j  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?” — 
/.Those  statements  must  be  either  true 
_/or  false.  If  true,  they  prove  that 
.■England  furnishes  an  ample  field  for 
/the  constant  occupation  of  all  our 
/  evangelizing  male  and  female,  lay  and 
l  ecclesiastical,  missionaries,  preach- 
\  ers,  orators,  associations,  societies, 
^auxiliaries,  el  hoc  genus  omne ;  and 
that  there  exists  at  home  a  greater 
/  necessity  for  the  diffusion  of  light 
and  the  reformation  of  manners  gene¬ 
rally,  than  in  any  other  part  of  this 
United  Kingdom.  Therefore  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  selection  of 
t  Ireland  for  their  operations,  in  pre- 
1  ference  to  their  own  native  country, 
i  their  friends,  and  their  neighbours, 
4  can  be  founded  upon  pure,  disinte- 
Ni rested  charity,  or  upon  any  other  no¬ 
vation  than  the  unhaubwed  longing  to 
/indulge  an  an ti-Catholrc  proselytising 


spirit.  If,  6n  the  other  hand,  the 


^statements  be  all  false,  which  would 
/  be  a  conclusion  much  too  violent  and 
audacious  for  me  to  form,  particu¬ 
larly  as  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
\  have  been  contradicted,  such  mis¬ 


representations  should  be  noticed,  as 
a  caution  to  the  British  public  against 
confiding  in  the  calumnious  allega¬ 
tions  made  as  to  the  principles,  con¬ 
dition  and  character  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  who,  being  \ 
absent  and  distant,  are  at  least  \ 
equally  exposed  to  the  interested - 
artifice  and  calumny  of  their  ene-  ( 
mies,  as  the  Laity  and  Clergy  of  ^ 
the  Established  Church  can  be  in 
England.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  statements  prove 
two  . things  of  material  consequence 
— 1st.  That  the  distribution  of  Bibles  : 
and  Tracts  will  not,  of  itself,  suffice  - 
for  the  religious  and  moral  instruc-  \ 
tion  of  the  people,  for  I  make  no 
doubt  that  very  many  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  of  Bibles,  Testa¬ 
ments,  and  Tracts,  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  those  destitute'') 
districts,  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

2d.  They  refute  the  position,  so  often 
repeated  at  the  Biblical  Meetings,  j 
that  the  temporal  prosperity  of  this  j 
country  is  a  mark  of  its  evangelical  a 
purity;  for,  we  have  seen  it  distinctly  * 
stated,  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
prevails  in  those  districts  where  the  * 
inhabitants  are  represented  to  be  k 
most  destitute  of  religious,  moral,  or  J 
literary  instruction. 

I  do  not  believe  lhat  the  public, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  is 
generally  informed  of  the  several  so¬ 
cieties  and  institutions  engaged  in 
this  comprehensive  and  most  notable 
scheme  of  evangelization  or  prose- 
lytism  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  have  explored  them  all;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
not,  but  I  shall  recapitulate  some  of 
them,  viz : — 

1.  The  London  Hibernian  Society. 

2.  Kildare-strcet  Society. 

3.  Irish  Society  of  London. 

4.  Irish  Evangelical  Society. 

5.  Baptist  Irish  Society". 

6.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Prin¬ 

ciples  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland. 

7.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

0.  Religious  Tract  and  Book  So¬ 
ciety  for  Ireland. 
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9.  London  Auxiliary  Society  in 
aid  of  Tract  and  Hook  Society. 

10.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission¬ 

ary  Society. 

11.  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ire¬ 

land. 

12.  Sunday  School  Union. 

13.  Commissioners  of  Lord  Lieu¬ 

tenant’s  Fund. 

14.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 

ciety. 

15.  British  and  Foreign  School  So¬ 

ciety. 

16.  Prayer-book  and  Ilomily  So¬ 

ciety. 

17.  Naval  and  Military  Bible  So¬ 

ciety. 

13.  Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

19.  Ladies’  Hibernian  Female 

School  Society. 

20.  British  and  Irish  Ladies’  So¬ 

ciety. 

21.  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland. 

22.  Schools  of  Royal  Foundation. 

23.  Schools  of  private  foundation, 

but  under  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  the  Commissioners. 

24.  Diocesan  Schools. 

25.  Parochial  Schools. 

2G.  Military  Schools. 

27.  Naval  School. 

28.  Jail  and  Hospital  Schools. 
There  are,  besides,  hundreds  and 

thousands  -of  auxiliary  societies  and 
.associations,  male  and  female,  with 
.a  variety  of  fantastical  names,  in 
connexion  with  several  of  those  Pa¬ 
rent  Societies;  indeed,  if  their  own 

i  Reports  be  correct,  there  is  scarcely 
a  district  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  does  not  contribute  to  one  or 
more  of  them ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  curious  fact  of  all  is  this,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  Catholic  Society 
formed  in  any  part  of  Ireland  to 
counteract  or  oppose  them,  which  is 
entirely  owing  to  that  consciousness 
of  security  with  which  the  Catholics 
of  that  country  confide  in  the  reli- 
.gious  fidelity  and  diligence  of  their 
Clergy,  in  which  they  are  well  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  total  failure  of  the  scheme, 
except  in  the  seditious  annoyance 
.and  occasional  agitation  of  the  pea¬ 
santry. 


When  such  hostile  confederacies\ 
are  formed  against  themselves  and  I 
their  flocks  on  the  one  haud,  and  l 
such  confidence  is  reposed  in  them  i 
by  those  flocks  on  the  other  hand;  V 
and,  still  more, when  positive  acts  of 
aid  and  indications  of  patronage 
oblige  us  to  conclude  that  this  mis¬ 
chievous  system  is  much  favoured 
by  some  of  the  superior  authorities 
of  the  State ;  is  it,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  reasonable  to  complain 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy,  be¬ 
cause  they  watch  the  movements 


[■ 


and  operations  of  those  societies  with  1 
anxiety,  jealousy,  and  utter  distrust?  i 
Would  they  not,  rather,  subject  them-  ' 
selves  to  the  just  imputation  of  a 
culpable  indifference,  or  a  violation  \ 
of  their  most  important  duties,  if 
they  were  to  act  in  any  other  way  ? 

1  apprehend  that  every  unprejudiced 
mind  will  concur  with  this  view  of 
their  conduct;  and  I  conclude  by 
stating,  that  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  very  few,  if  any,  amongst 
them  or  their  flocks  have  been  aware 
of  the  extent,  the  power,  the  funds, 
the  patronage,  the  systematic  organi- 
zation,  or  the  active  energy  of  that  C 
Anti-Catholic  alliance  which  is  daily 
and  hourly  prosecuting  its  schemes 
against  them.  I  am,  Sir, 

ENEAS  MACDONNELL. 


JUSTICE  HANSON, 

OF  HAMMERSMITH, 

AN  n 

FONTLEROY  THE  BANKER. 

I  see,  relative  to  these  person¬ 
ages,  an  arlicle  in  the  news¬ 
papers  which  I  will  notice  in  my 
next. 


_  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  BYRNE. 


—  —  £  s.  d. 

Homo .  1  0  0 

Mr.  Wright  .  1  0  0 

Mr.  Fraucis  Cousins .  0  5  tl 

A.  D.  M . 1  0  0 

Crispin .  0  2  6 

Colonel  Johnson,  M.  1’ . 4  0  0 

Wiu.  Harvey . . .  0  0 

James  Occleetoa  .  0  0 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many  thanks  to  J.  F.  about  Trees. 
I  shall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  profit 
from  his  advice. 

The  two  excellent  Letters  of  “  A 
Lover  of  Justice”  shall  appear 
next  week. 

.<  I  have  my.eve  on  the  famous  Debate 
fat  Cork,  and  I  am  contriving  how  1 
't-hall  publish  the  whole  of'  it. 


MARKETS. 


Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  weekend¬ 
ing  18th  September. 


Per  Quarter.  s.  d. 

Wheat . 63  11 

Rye  . . ..29  7 

Barley  . . . .31  5 

Oats . ....21  11 

Beans  . , . .35  4 

Peas  . .34  6 


Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 


turday,  18th  September. 

Qrs.  £.  s.  d.  t.  d. 

Wheat..  8,200  for2:J,«fi8  18  7  Average,  56  2 

Barley.... 70 _  120  14  O. ...... .31  9 

Oats.. ..2,329....  2,683  U  7 . 23  0 

Kye  ....  28....  47  12  0  . 34  0 

Beans  .,  782....  1,423  8  9... .J . 36  4 

Peas....  337....  1,101  10  6  . 41  0 


Friday, Sept.  24. — The  quantities  of 
all  sorts  of  English  Grain  this  week 
are  only  small,  but  the  arrival  of  fo¬ 


reign  Oats  is  immense.  Wheat  finds 
buyers  on  full  as  good  terms  as  Mon¬ 
day  last.  Barley  is  rather  dearer. 
Beans  and  Peas  are  unaltered.  Oats 
are  sold  with  great  difficulty  to-day, 
and  the  prices  are  declined  Is.  per 
quarter.  Flour  is  unaltered. 

Monday,  Sept.  27. — The  arrivals 
of  all  sorts  of  English  Grain  last  week 
were  only  middling,  but  the  supply 
of  foreign  Oats  was  immense.  This 
morning  the  quantities  of  Corn  fresh 
up  are  again  inconsiderable.  The 
Wheat  trade  commenced  brisk,  and 
the  best  samples  were  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter  higher  than  this  day  se’n- 
night,  but  the  trade  afterwards  be¬ 
came  more  slack,  and  closed  at  only 
about  Is.  improvement  on  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  this  day  sc’nnight.  The 
price  of  Flour  is  unaltered. 

Barley  is  scarce,  and  the  few  new 
samples  that  appeared  to-day  were 
eagerly  purchased  at  a  very  consider¬ 
able  advance.  Boiling  Peas  come 
so  sparingly,  that  a  further  advance 
of  3s.  to  4s.  per  quarter  is  obtained. 
Grey  Peas  are  more  plentiful  than 
of  late,  and  have  declined  in  value 
Is.  per  quarter.  Beans  are  scarce, 
and  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  dearer: 
Last'  week  the  largest  supply  of  fo¬ 
reign  Oats  came  in  that  ever  arrived 
in  one  week,  and  the  prices  of  foreign 
samples  are  declined  2s.  per  quarter, 
and  of  English  Is.  per  quarter,  with 
an  extensive  sale. 


Price  on  board  Ship  as  under. 

Wheat,  red,  (old)  >  . . .  ;44si  to  62s. 
— —  white,  (old). . .  .48*.  —  68s. 

- - —  red (1824). .  .  ...44s.  —  50*. 

- fine  . . .  .52 s.  —  56s. 

- superfine. ..  ..  .58s.  —  60s. 

- white  . <.45s.  —  48s 

- fine . 50s.  —  60s. 

— -  superfine. . . , .  ,62s,  — -  66s. 

Flour,  per  sack  . .60s.  —  55s. 

- Seconds . .  45s.  — ■  50*. 

- North  Country  .  .42s.  —  45s. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  WHEAT,  &c.  ARRIVED  IN  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON, 
From  September  20  to  September  25,  both  inclusive. 


Whence. 

Wheat.  |  Burley. 

Malt. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Flour . 

Aberdeen  . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Aldbro’  . 

465 

.... 

51 

•  •  •  • 

Berwick . 

12 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Boston. . 

•  •  •  . 

890 

•  •  .  • 

.... 

Bridliugton  . 

•  •  •  • 

370 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

Bridport . 

17 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  a  • 

Carmarthen  . 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

Clay  . 

Cowes . 

.... 

150 

.... 

.... 

179 

Dunbar . 

300 

«... 

.... 

.... 

Dundee  . 

60 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

... 

ColchesterV  . 

201 

20 

220 

.... 

130 

910 

Harwich  k  S . 

861 

194 

.... 

65 

322 

644 

.... 

5 

«... 

689 

i  16 

.... 

20 

188 

1022 

Exeter . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Gainsbro’  . 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  .  . 

Hastiugs  . 

54 

.... 

.... 

.... 

...  * 

Hull  . 

.... 

.... 

500 

.... 

.... 

Inverness  . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Ipswich . . . 

286 

iio 

1229 

20 

275 

320 

Kent  . 

610 

.... 

20 

41 

i085 

.Leith  . 

28 

.... 

110 

.... 

Louth . 

.... 

.... 

250 

.... 

Lynn  . . . . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Peterhead  . 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

300 

Plymouth  . . . . 

.... 

90 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Portsmouth  . 

69 

.... 

•  •  .  . 

Rve . 

15 

.... 

.... 

South  wold . 

3;>9 

10 

.  .  * 

29 

.... 

Stockton . 

.... 

.... 

,  , 

.... 

Weviuouth  . . 

.... 

.... 

..... 

Wells . 

.... 

.... 

Wisbeach  . 

280 

.... 

.... 

Woodbridge . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

-  -  r  r 

Yarmouth  .... 

205 

52 

598 

10 

3284 

Limerick . 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  .  ' 

.... 

Waterford . 

.... 

Youghall .  . . . 

.... 

.... 

Foreign  . 

145 

.... 

133044 

.... 

7185 

Total  . 

. .  ’  • 

5300 

412 

2406 

135424 

k  ' 

894 

. 

I  7113 

1  7186 

Aggregate  Quantity  of  other  kinds  of  Pulse  imported  during  the  Week: 
Bye,  37  ;  Pease,  950  ;  Tares,  64  ;  Linseed,  4489;  Rapeseed,  1363  ; 
llrank,  — ;  Mustard, 240  ;  Flax,  — ;  and  Seeds,  490  quarters. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Sept.  18. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  ..28,106  |  Oats _  8,185 

ltyc .  320  j  Beans..  ..  1.056 

Barley  ..  1,409  |  Peas .  544 


Monday,  Sept.  27. — We  had  not 
any  arrivals  last  week,  from  Ireland. 
We  had  from  Foreign  Ports  7,005 
casks  of  Butter. 


City,  29th  September,  1824. 


BACON. 


Very  little  doing  in  this  article :  the 
Cheesemongers  are  waiting  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  new.  Landed,  54s.  to  5Gs. 


BUTTER. 

The  quality  of  the  Dutch  being  in¬ 
ferior,  tne  consumption  of  Irish  is  of 
course  increased  :  and  an  advance  of 
price  has  been  the  consequence. — On 
Board  :  Carlow,  8  Is.  to  83s. ;  Water¬ 
ford,  78s.  to  79s. — Landed:  Carlow, 
84s.  to.  86s. ;  Waterford,  Dublin, 
Cork,  or  Limerick,  81s.  to  82s.; 
Dutch,  80s.  to  88s. 


CHEESE. 


As  we  predicted,  the  result  of  Read¬ 
ing  Fair  has  been  an  advance  in  prices 
here;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  ad¬ 
vance  here  will  be  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  factors;  who  have 
been  giving  exorbitant  prices  all  over 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
facility  with  which  they  got  rid  of 
their  Cheese  at  the  Fair. — Old  Che¬ 
shire,  or  Chedder,  84s.  to  90s. ;  New, 
66s.  to  68s. ;  Double  Gloucester,  60s. 
to  68s. ;  Single,  50 s.  to  58s. 


A  failure  has  taken  place  in  Bel¬ 
fast,  of  a  House  of  long  standing 
hitherto,  and  of  great  respectability. 
It  is  said,  that  they  owe  a  very  large 
sum  of  money, |  and  that  they  have 


/2.O. 


not  more  than  about  2s.  6 d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  a  general  complaint, 
that  there  is  too  little  money  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade  :  how  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise  when  men,  not  only  without 
capital,  but  insolvent  to  the  amount 
of  tens  of  thousands,  can  go  on  unsus- 
pected.  Their  acceptances,  when 
once  in  credit,  supply  the  place  of  f 
real  money;  and; as  they  have  no- 1 
thing  to  lose,  they  are  not  under  j 
those  restraints  which  prevent  men  • 
of  capital  from  engaging  in  hazardous 
undertakings.  Among  the  sufferers 
in  this  case,  arc,  we  understand,  the 
Agents  of  the  parties  here. 

Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4 lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  f)\d.  by. the 
full-priced  Rakers. 

Smithfield,  Monday,  Sept.  27, 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 

s.  d.  Si  d. 

Beef . 3  4  to  4  0 

Mutton . 3  10  — 4  4 

Veal  .......4  6  — 5  6 

Pork . 4  0  —  6  0 

Lamb . 4  0—5  2 

Beasts  ..  ..3,243  |  Sheep  ...21,970 
Calves _  212  |  Pigs .  190 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Slone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  8  to  3  8  , 

Mutton . 3  0  — 4  0 

Veal. ...... 3  4—5  4 

Pork . 4  4  — 6  4 

Lamb . 4  0—  5  O 

Leadenhall  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  5.  d. 

Beef . .2  8  to  3  8 

Mutton . 3  2  —  4  0 

Veal . 3  4—5  4 

Pork . 4  0  —  6  0 

Lamb . 3  4  —  5  0 


Markets, 
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POTATOES. 
Spitalfjelds — per  Ton . 

Ware . £2  5  to  3  10 

Middlings..  1  15  —  2  0 
Chats .  1  15  —  0  0 

Borough. — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  5  to  4  0 

Middlings  . .  1  15  —  2  0 
Chats . 1  10  —  1  15 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Smithfield. — Hay  . .  00s.  to  84s. 

Straw  . .  .40s.  to  50s. 
Clover. .  90s,  tolOOs. 

St.  James's.— Hay . 67s.  tol  1  Is. 

Straw . . .  54s.  to  66s. 
Clover  100s.  tol25s. 

Whitechapel.  Hay  ..70s.  tol  10s. 

Straw.  50s-.  to  56s. 
Clover.  80s.  tol26s. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 

The  Scotch  Marhets  are  the  Returns  of  the  TTeeh  before. 


II 

heat. 

Barley 

S. 

0  S. 

d. 

s.  to  «. 

tl. 

Aylesbury . 

48 

72 

0 

33 

38 

0 

Banbury . 

56 

64 

0 

35 

33 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

50 

64 

1) 

33 

38 

0 

Bridport . 

52 

58 

0 

28 

30 

0 

Chelmsford . 

54 

66 

0 

33 

40 

0 

Derby . 

58 

65 

0 

32 

45 

0 

Devizes . 

40 

70 

0 

37 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

48 

64 

0 

25 

30 

0 

Exeter . 

60 

68 

0 

32 

35 

0 

Guildford . 

52 

70 

0 

33 

38 

0 

Henley . 

50 

68 

0 

32 

36 

0 

Horncastle . 

50 

60 

0 

32 

38 

0 

Hungerford . 

44 

66 

0 

27 

38 

0 

Lewes  . . . 

54 

60 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Lynn  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newbury . 

*54 

69 

0 

34 

40 

0 

Newcastle . 

46 

66 

0 

28 

32 

0 

Northampton..  .. 

52 

60 

0 

34 

35 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

56 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Reading  ........ 

48 

73 

0 

3.3 

40 

0 

Stamford . 

46 

63 

0 

35 

40 

0 

Swansea . . 

56 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Truro . 

•57 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

48 

74 

0 

33 

38 

0 

Warminster . 

44 

64 

0 

27 

40 

0 

Winchester . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dalkeith*  .. 

24 

30 

0 

23 

25 

0 

Haddington  * . . . . 

17. 

28 

6 

19 

24 

6 

Oats . 

Seans. 

'  Pease. 

s. 

to  s'. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

». 

to  s. 

i. 

21 

23 

0 

40 

42 

0 

37 

40 

0 

24 

27 

0 

42 

45 

8 

0 

0 

0 

24 

26 

0 

38 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

27 

0 

40 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

27 

0 

36 

40 

0 

35 

38 

0 

23 

28 

0 

38 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

30 

0 

40 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

26 

0 

35 

40 

0 

-  0 

0 

0 

16 

20 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0/ 

25 

29 

0 

38 

43 

0 

37 

40 

0 

22 

26 

0 

38 

42 

0 

40 

0 

0 

16 

22 

0 

40 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

28 

0 

38 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

31 

0 

44 

46 

0 

38 

42 

0 

25 

29 

0 

36 

42 

0 

38 

44 

0 

23 

27 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

28 

0 

41 

44 

0 

35 

40 

0 

20 

28 

0 

40 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

29 

0 

34 

40 

0 

38 

42 

0 

24 

30 

0 

40 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-©,. 

0 

0 

0 

13 

19 

0 

17 

19 

0 

17 

19 

0 

14 

22 

0 

16 

20 

0 

16 

20 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — The  Scotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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October  2,  1824. 


Liverpool,  Sept.  21.- — The  weather  since  this  day  se’nnight  continued 
favourable  for  the  completion  of  harvest,  but  the  arrivals  of  Grain  having 
been  moderate,  there  was  a  fair  demand  during  the  week  for  old  and  new 
Wheat  and  Oats,  and  indeed  for  Grain  generally.  New  Wheat  throughout 
that  period  experienced  an  advance  of  Id.  to  2 d.  and  old  3d.  per  70  lbs. 
Late  prices  were  barely  obtained  for  New  Oats,  although  old  ones  improved 
in  value  Id.  to  1  hd  per  45  lbs.  The  stock  of  new  Wheat  at  this  day's 
market  was  materially  increased  by  the  arrivals  of  yesterday  from  Ireland, 
for  which  there  being  a  good  demand,  nearly  the  whole  was  taken  off, 
together  with  a  fair  portion  of  good  old  Wheat  at  the  advance  noted,  of 
which  fine  old  foreign  and  Irish  Oats  proportionably  participated.  Prices 
remain  unaltered  for  other  articles  of  the  trade,  there  having  been  but 
little  business  done  in  them  this  day. 


WHEAT,  per  701bs. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

English  7  3  to  9  I) 

Scotch  7  3  — .90 
Welsh  7  3—90 
Irish  ..  5  4.—  7  3 
- new  7  9  —  8  2 

BARLEY,  per  601bs. 
English  4  4  —  4  6 

Scotch  4  II  —  4  3 

Welsh  4  0  —  4  3 

Irish  3  9  —  4  0 

MALT. 

Per  9  gal. 8  0  —  8  9 


OATS,  per  451bs. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
English  2  10  —  3  0 
Scotch  2  10  —  3  0 
Welsh  2  10—  3  0 
Irish  2  5  —  2  10 

- new3  2 —  3  5 

BEANS,  per  qr: 
English  35  0—  40  0 
Scotch  33  0  -  38  « 
Irish  33  0  —  38  . 0 
Dutch  33  0  —  38  0 
PEASE,  per  qr. 
Boiling  40  0  —  44  0 
Grey  30  0  —  32  0 


FLOUR,  per  2801bs. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
English  45  0  —  50  0 
Irish  per 

2801bs.44  0  —  48  0 

OATMEAL,  240!bs. 
English  28  0 —  30  0 
Scotch  27  0  —  30  0 
Irish  23  0  —  28  0 

INDIAN  CORN  per 
quar.  34  0  —  36  O 

RAPE  SEED,  per 
last  £22. 


Imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  September,  1824,  in¬ 
clusive: — Wheat,  9,699  ;  Barley,  94  ;  Oats,  5,063  ;  and  Malt,  30  quarters. 
Flour,  1,311  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  212  packs,  per  240  lbs.  Ame¬ 
rican  Flour,  1  barrel. 


Bristol,  Sept.  25. — The  supply  of  Com,  &c.  at  this  place  is  rather  limited, 
hut  a  much  better  is  expected  in  a  short  time.-— Best  Old  Wheat  from 
7 «. 6c/.  to  7s.  9 d. ;  inferior  old  ditto,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d.;  New  Wheat,  6s.  to 
7s.  3d.;  Barley,  2s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.;  Oats,  2s.  to  3s.  2d.;  Beans,  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  3d. ;  and  Malt,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s.  to  48s. 
per  bag.  -  • 


Birmingham,  Sept.  23. — Weather  very  rainy.  Supplies  short,  and  prices 
of  every  kind  of  Grain,  Flour,  &c.  on  the  advance.  Tares  in  good  request, 

.  realizing  7s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  bushel :  but  few  at  market. 

Ipswich,  Sept.  25. — We  had  to-day  a  pretty  good  supply  of  Wheat; and 
Barley,  and  sold  at  high  prices,  as  follow: — Wheat  (New),  52s.  to  63s.; 
ditto  (Old),  44s.  to  68s. ;  Barley  (New),  32s.  to  39s. ;  Peas  (New),  Sis. 
to  34s. ;  Beans,  35s.  to  37 s. ;  and  Oats,  18s<  to  24 s.  per  quarter. 

Wisbech,  Sept.  25. — Our  market  was  scantily  supplied  with  samples  Of 
all  descriptions  of  Grain,  which  sold  on  equally  as  good  terms  as  this  day 
week.  From  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  the  last  few  days,  it  is 
feared  the  late  sown  Oats  in  the  fen  districts  will  be  much  injured. 

Mull  on,  Sept.  25. — Very  little  alteration  has  taken  place  since  last  week; 
Prices  as  follow Wheat,  54s.  to  60s.  per  quarter,  five  stone  per  bushel. 
Oats,  1  l-|d.  to  12 d.  per  stone. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  GF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Sept.  IS,  182-4. 


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats, 
s.  d.  s.  d.  $r  d. 

London* . .54  8. ...29  4. ...22  10 

Essex  . 56  9.... 33  1 .  ...21  10 

Kent . 66  2 31  6...  21  8 

Sussex . 56  8.... 30  0...  21  4 

Suffolk  . 51  0 31  3 _ 23  3 

Cambridgeshire . 50  2.... 30  0....21  8 

Norfolk  . . 48  11 30  7 _ 19  2 

Lincolnshire  . 53  10.... 30  0....19  5 

Yorkshire  . 55  3 24  1 _ 20  6 

Durham  . . ....61  10 0  0 _ 27  1 

Northumberland  . 54  3.... 30  10.... 22  7 

Cumberland  . 52  8 33  4.... 24  5 

Westmoreland  . 56  0....38  0....27  3 

Lancashire... . 54  11 0  0....23  2 

Cheshire . ^..55  1....  0  0....22  0. 

Gloucestershire . 56  11.... 33  10.... 25  10 

Somersetshire  . . ..56  6.... 25  0....20  7 

Monmouthshire . 59  7 36  4.... 19  4 

Devonshire . 57  6.... 30  0....18  8 

Cornwall . ..58  2.... 33  10.... 24  0 

Dorsetshire  . . 54  8 31  0....21  11 

Hampshire . 54  7 30  0....22  11 

North  Wales . a9  6.... 43  1....20  7 

South  Wales  . . . 55  4.... 33  7 _ 19  1 


*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 


COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Horncastle,  Sent.  25. — Beef,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
5 d.  to  6d. ;  Lamb,  6d.  to  7 d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  8d. ;  and  Pork,  7 d.  per  lb. 

Multon,  Sept.  25. — Meat  in  the  shambles:  Beef,  5 id.  to  6\d. ;  Mutton, 
5 d.  to  6 d. ;  Lamb,  4 ’ad.  to  5 £d. ;  and  Veal,  6 d.  to  7 d.  per  lb.  l'resh  Butter, 
12 d.  to  13 d.  per  lb. :  Salt  ditto,  43s.  to  44s.  per  firkin.  Bacon  Sides,  7s.  6d. 
to  7s.  9 d. ;  llams,  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  per  stone. 

At  Morpeth  market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  good  supply  of  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Lambs;  there  being  a  great  demand,  prices  were  much  the 
same. — Beef,  5s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  Mutton,  5s.  3d.  to  6s. ;  Lamb,  5s.  to  5s.  IOcA 
per  stone,  sinking  offal  . 
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JAMES  AND  PJTTAWAY, 

The  two  men,  who  were  tried 
at  Oxford,  at  the  last  Assises, 
and  who  were  hanged  there,  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  guilty  of  a  murder, 
committed  on  oneMiLLix,  a  game¬ 
keeper  of  Lord  Churchill. 


Kensington ,  6th  Oct.  1824. 

I  have  twice  already  mentioned 
the  case  of  these  two  men.  They 
were  labouring  men;  but,  they 
were  our  countrymen.  I  have 
never  read  of  the  fate  of  any  hu¬ 
man  beings  better  calculated  to 
interest  the  whole  nation.  These 
men  have  left  widows  and  chil¬ 
dren,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them  has. 
We  see  people  enough  to  express 
compassion  for  a  scoundrel  who 
has,  by  forgery  and  breach  of 
trust,  robbed  to  an  enormous 
amount;  but,  I  must  say,  that 
cases  like  this,  which  I  have  now 


before  me,  excite,  generally,  too 
little  attention. 

This  case  has,  however,  poor  as 
the  sufferers  were,  excited  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

I  expressed,  some  weeks  back,  a 
desire  to  possess  a  complete  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial. 

I  did  not  get  it.  But  a  gentleman 
who  was  present  at  the  trial  (and 
who  is,  doubtless,  a  barrister),  has  ( 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me  the 
following  two  Letters,  containing  j 
a  most  able  examination  of  the  | 
circumstances  and  of  the  evidence  ' 
and  also  some  remarks  on  the  *7 
manner  of  the  proceedings.  These 
Letters  I  beg  my  readers  to  go 
through  with  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion.  The  subject,  let  them  re¬ 
member,  is  the  most  important 
that  can  come  under  our  con¬ 
sideration.  With  this  short  pre¬ 
face,  I  submit  the  Letters  to  the 
reader,  again  begging  him  to 
weigh  well  every  sentence  and  ' 
every  w  ord  of  them. 


Pointed  and  Published  by  C.  Clement,  No.  183,  Fleet-street. 
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JAMES  AND  PITTAWAY. 

Letter  I. 

Oxford ,  15  Sept.  1824. 

SiR, 

i  was  present  at  the  trial  of 
these  men  for  murder,  and  am  one 
of  many  whom  their  conviction 
did  not  satisfy.  Their  case  has 
always  appeared  to  me  extraor¬ 
dinary  aud  awful.  In  charging 
the  Jury',  Mr.  Justice  Park,  who 
resided,  declared,  both  at  the 
egitining  and  the  close  of  his 
address,  that  “  he  would  give  no 
ultimate  opinion  on  the  case;” 
when  he  passed  sentence,  he  said, 
that  he  “  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  verdict.”  He  left  the  prisoners 
fqr  execution ;  and  they  died,  hav  ¬ 
ing  protested  their  innocence  at 
the  Sacramental  Table !  I,  for 
my  own  part,  am  dissatisfied  with 
the  verdict;  and,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  will  give  my  reasons  for 
that  dissatisfaction,  and  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  connected  with 
the  trial. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  paper  containing  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  which  I  can 
send  you.  Rut  I  have  collated 
the  reports  in  the  Times,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle,  the  Morning Iferald, 
and  the  New  Times,  all  of  Mon¬ 
day,  2d  August,  and  find  that 
though  some  of  these  'reports  are 
fuller  in  parts  than  others,,  they 
agree  in  all  the  material  facts  with 
each  other,  and  with  my  own  re¬ 
collection.  The  case  i?,  indeed, 
exceedingly  simple,  and  consists 
of  circumstances  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute  ;  the  only  question  will  be 
as  to  the  inference,  fairly  resulting 


from  them.  I  will  first  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  the 
deceased  was  found,  and  then 
distinctly  set  forth  the  several 
grounds  on  which,  guilt  was  im¬ 
puted  to  the  prisoners. 

The  deceased,  James  Mieein, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Mieein,  one  of  the  keepers 
of  Lord  Churchile,  in  the  Fo¬ 
rest  of  Wycljjvood.  He  had  been 
a  labourer ;  but  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  was  taken  by  Joseph 
Millin  as  his  assistant,  in  the 
room  of  a  man  named  Bayeiss, 
who  had  before  acted  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity.  Rayliss  had  laid  an  in¬ 
formation  against  the  prisoner 
James,  for  having  venison  in  his 
possession,  and  James  wras  sum¬ 
moned  to  answer  the  charge. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  the 
hearing  came,  Bayliss,  the  in¬ 
former,  did  not  appear,  having  t 
left  the  forest  without  notice  o»i  / 
the  preceding  night.  The  charge  v 
was,  of  course,  dismissed ;  and 
w  hen  it  w  as  ascertained  that  Bay¬ 
liss  had  absconded,  James  Millin 
was  employed  as  assistant  keeper 
in  his  room.  On  15th  June,  at  a 
quarter  before  nine  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  James  Mieein  was  found  in 
a  part  of  the  forest,  called  Hens- 
grove,  by  a  man  named  Thomas 
Young,  mortally  wounded.  Young  * 
left  him,  and  went  for  assistance, 
without  seeing  any,  one  in  his 
road.  At  this  time  Joseph  Millin, 
the  brother,  was  on  duty  in  the 
forest ;  a  few  minutes  before  he 
had  shot  at  a  rabbit;  and  hearing 
a  loud  report  of  a  giin,  he  came 
near  to  the  spot  where  James  lay. 
He  first  saw  the  two  prisoners 
about  150  yards  from  the  place; 
they  walked  on  till  they  were  ( 
about  450  yards  from  it,  and  then 
seeing  him,  they  turned  back  to  \ 
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meet  him.  James  said  to  Millin, 
\  “Have  you  shot!”  Millin  said, 
)  “  Yes  ;  ”  James  said,  “  We  heard 
’  somebody  halloo  ;  ”  Pittaway 
lauded,  “  I  thought  the  cry  was 
/  murder.”  James  said,  “He  heard 
a  shout,  and  a  halloo,  and 
“  thought  it  was  Jam  es  Millin  by 
“  his  voice.”  At  a  -subsequent 
period,  James  said  they  were 
standing  by  the  milking  -  style 
(950  yards  from  the  spot)  when 
they  heard  the  report  and  the  cry 
of  murder.  Joskvii  Millin,  un- 
/ conscious,  at  this  moment,  that  his 
'  brother  was  shot,  retired  into  the 
j  thicket  to  watch  the  men,  whom 
he  probably  suspected  to  be 
poachers.  He  saw  them  go  to¬ 
wards  the  gap  where  the  deceased 
was  afterwards  found,  which  was 
a  gap  in  a  wall,  and  hearing  a 
low  groan,  went  to  the  covert, 
where  he  found  his  brother.  In 
half  a  minute  the  prisoners  came 
up,  and  went  to  the  assistance  of 
the  wounded  man  — neither  of 
them  having  a  gun — but  James, 
\  haviiig  a  bill-hook,  with  which  he 
J  cut  fearn  to  make  an  easier  couch 
for  the  deceased.  At  this  time 
James  Millin  teas  sensible,  and 
able  lo  SEE  and  SPEAK.  Joseph 
says,*  “  I  asked  ray  brother  what 
“  was  the  matter  !  ”  He  said, 
“  My  thigh  is  broken — I  am  shot.” 
t  I  said,  “  Where  is  the  gun  !  ”  He 
said,  “  I  don’t  know.”  I  said, 
\  “Jem,  are  you  shot  by  poachers !” 
j  He  said,  “Yes,  I  be.”  My  brother 
I  said  “  he  was  looking  out  to  see 
'  “  them,  and  he  heard  somebody, 
“  and  then  he  wus  shot”  Pitta¬ 
way  was  dispatched  for  a  brake  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  others 
came  up  and  conveyed  the  wound¬ 
ed  man  to  South  Lawn  Lodge, 
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where,  in  half  an  hour,  he  died  ok- 
a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  divided  the  femoral  artery. 

The  following  is  the  statemea 
of  Joseph  Millin,  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  spot  on  the  following 
day,  as  given  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  “  I  examined  the 
“  place,  and  discovered  where  the 
“  person  who  fired  at  my  brother 
“  stood.  We  traced  the  footsteps 
“  of  two  persons  near  to  the  place 
“  where.  I  found  my  brother.  We 
“  traced  them  to  the  body  and 
from  the  body.  The  traces  from 
“  the  body  were  towards  the 
“  north,  forty  or  fifty  yards,  then 
“  a  few  yards  back,  and  then  to 
“  the  west,  through  a  cover,  to 
“  Hensgrove  -  light;  where  there 
“  is  an  opening.  We  examined 
“  the  ground,  and  saw  where  the 
“  powder  had  burned  the  bushes, 

“  and  found  one  ball  had  entered 
“  the  ground,  and  another  had  hit 
“  and  rose  again.  The  ball  we  / 
“  found  in  the  ground  was  seven  / 
“  yards  from  the  body.’*  / 

[  will  now  state  and  examine, 
one  by  one,  the  circumstances  re¬ 
lied  on  as  casting  suspicion  on  the 
prisoners. 

First — It  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Taunton,  in  his  opening  speech,  / 
as  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  j 
deceased  was  murdered ,  that  is,  l 
killed  of  malice  aforethought. 
But  is  this  at  all  certain  !  The 
place  in  which  he  fell  was  a  . 
copse,  divided  by  a  ruined  wall 
from  the  open  forest,  where  he  j 
was  not  found  by  his  brother  j 
until  directed  by  the  groans.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  malice  was; 
borne  towards  him  by  any  human 
being.  He  had  only  been  a  few 
days  employed  as  assistant  keeper, 
and,  therefore,  could  scarcely 
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..  make  himself  obnoxious  even  to 
the  poachers ;  at  all  events,  not 
so  obnoxious  as  many  others  who 
\  had  been  employed  to  detect  them 
*'  ibr  years.  At  this  time,  he  was 
not  armed  with  a  gun,  but  was 
merely  strolling  about  the  forest. 
;  Is  it  not  then  at  least  possible 
that  some  poacher  might  hear  a 
rustling  in  the  thicket,  without 
fully  seeing  his  person,  and  might 
fire,  believing  the  sound  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  deer?  This  suppo¬ 
sition  derives  additional  proba¬ 
bility  from  the  part  of  the  body 
struck — the  thigh,  which  is  about 
the  height  at  which  a  person,  in¬ 
tending  to  kill  a  deer,  would  aim, 
and  certainly  not  the  height  at 
which  one  man  would  level  a 
gun  intending  to  kill  another. 
This  possibility  was  never  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Jury  by  the  learned 
Judge,  who,  on  the  contrary,  told 
them,  “  It  might  be  assumed  as 
“  clear,  that  the  deceased  came 
“  to  his  death  by  an  act  of  mur- 
“  der.”  Had  the  prisoners  shot 
j  the  deceased,  intending  to  kill  a 
deer,  their  crime  would  not  have 
been  murder,  but  manslaughter 
only. 

Second — It  was  assumed,  on 
the  evidence  respecting  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  spot,  that  two 
;  persons  were  present  assisting  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime;  and 
hence  it  was  argued,  that  probably 
these  two  persons  were  the  two 
prisoners,  who  were  seen  near  the 
spot.  Mr.  Taunton,  according 
to  the  report  in  the  Times,  with 
which  my  own  recollection  con¬ 
curs,  opened,  that  “  the  steps  of 
“  two  persons  wrere  clearly  visible 
“  to  the  spot  where  the  gun  was 
“fired,  and  thence  through  the 
“  covert  to  the  open  road.”  But 


the  evidence,  which  I  have  ex¬ 
tracted  at  length  above,  proves 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  does 
prove  that  the  steps  of  two  persons 
were  traced  to  and  from  the  body, 
which  amounts  to  nothing  at  all, 
because  the  two  prisoners,  Joseph 
Millin,  and  several  other  persons 
went  to  the  spot  to  assist  the  man, 
after  he  received  the  injury,  so 
that,  on  the  follow  ing  morning,  the 
traces  of  footsteps  would  appear 
in  various  directions.  And  yet 
throughout  the  w  hole  of  the  trial 
it  was  taken  lor  granted,  on  the 
mere  proof  of  these  footsteps,  that 
when  the  deceased  was  shot,  two 
men  were  assisting  in  the  deed  ! 

Third — The  main  fact  relied  on 
for  the  prosecution  is,  that  the  pri¬ 
soners,  or  one  of  them,  told  Joseph 
Millin  they  heard  a  cry  of  mur¬ 
der,  and  thought  it  was  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  voice,  when  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  milking-style,  950  yards 
from  the  spot.  On  this  Mr.  Taun¬ 
ton  observed,  “  whether  this  were 
“possible,  and  whether  the  obser- 
“  ration  did  not  prove  a  guilty  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  prisoners,  the  Jury 
“would  decide.”*  Now  it  was 
roved  that  it  teas  possible  by 
ohn  Sims,  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  ;  vvho  on  his 
cross-examination  said,f  “  The 
“  15th  June  was  a  calm  summer 
“  evening  ;I  have  beard  the  scream 
“  of  a  man  a  great  deal  further 
“  on  such  an  evening,  than  the  dis- 
“  tance  from  Hensgrove  to  the 
“  place  where  the  men  say  they 
“  heard  it.”  A  loud  scream  would 
be  the  probable  result  of  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound,  affecting  a  part  w  here 
it  did  not  occasion  immediate 
death.  And  why,  if  the  prisoners 
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were  conscious  of  guilt,  did  they 
introduce  the  subject  !  If  they 
were  not  at  the  milking-style  when 
they  heard  the  scream,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  place  themselves  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene,  they 

)  would  scarcely  fix  on  a -spot  which 
they  knew  was  out  of  hearing.  At 
this  moment,  the  body  was  not 
found  ;  it  lay  among  the  bushes  ; 
and  can  it  be  believed  that  the 
murderers  would  have  volunteered 
I  information  to  the  brother  of  the 
I  deceased  of  the  misfortune  which 
I  had  befallen  him  T  Their  state- 
’  inent  to  the  very  last  was,  that 
^  they  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the 
man  whom  they  heard  scream, 
and  by  this  act  of  humanity  drew 
on  themselves  the  suspicion  for 
which  they  died ;  and  this  statement 
is  supported  by  their  whole  con¬ 
duct.  They  came  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  spot ;  there  they 
looked  for  the  cause  of  the  alarm  ; 
being  unable  to  discover  it  at  first, 
they  accosted  Joseph  Millin,  and 
told  him  what  they  had  heard  ; 

)wheti  he  left  them,  they  still  conti¬ 
nued  looking  about  till  the  object 
of  their  search  was  found ;  and 
then  they  hastened  to  assist  him. 
James  stated  to  Sims,  *  that 
when  he  heard  the  scream  he 
gave  a  halloo  ;  and  Joseph  Millin 
confirms  this  by  stating.  “  that  he 
heard  something  of  a  halloo,  but 
could  not  make  out  what  it  was.” 
Young,  before  he  found  the  body, 
heard  a  noise  which  he  describes 
“  as  a  kind  of  scjuall,”  and  after¬ 
wards  two  cries  ot  murder — neither 
of  which  was  heard  by  Joseph 
Millin.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  “  halloo”  and  the“  squall” 
came  from  different  directions ; 
which  again  confirms  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  prisoners.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  impossibility 
in  hearing  “  the  squall  ”  of  a  man 
shot  at  a  distance  of  950  yards  on 
a  calm  summer  evening,  of  distin¬ 
guishing  his  voice  if  it  was  previ¬ 
ously  well  known  ;  and  had  the 
thing  been  obviously  impossible,./ 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  men/ 
framing  a  falsehood  would  need-  , 
lessly  introduce  it  into  their  story.  \ 

Fourth — Witnesses  were  called 
to  prove  that  the  two  prisoners  were 
seen  together  that  evening.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  they  were  looking  at  a 
field  of  potatoes  belonging  to  Pitta- 
way,  and  that  they  afterwards  walk¬ 
ed  together  to  the  forest.  Against 
how  many  of  the  neighbouring  la-  / 
bourers  might  the  same  evidence  / 
have  been  given !  If  you  have  , 
proved  that  one  man  committed  a  ? 
crime,  and  wished  to  show  that  | 
another  man  conspired  with  him,  / 
it  is  something  to  prove  the  two  1 
in  company  just  before  the  act ;  \ 
but  when  no  such  foundation  is 
laid,  the  proof  is  of  no  use,  except 
to  puzzle  and  confound  a  Jury. 

Fifth — Evidence  was  given  to. 
show  that  Pittaway  told  a  friend 
that  he  intended  to  go  to  bed  early 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  June; 
and  that  he  was  not  only  up  at 
nine,  when  the  deceased  was  found, 
but  was  at  the  Hit  and  Miss  pub¬ 
lic-house  so  late  as  twelve,  talk -r 
ing  over  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction,  it  is  hardly  neces-  j 
sary  to  notice  such  a  circumstance  * 
as  one  of  the  proofs  of  a  murder,  [ 
except  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  4 
the  prosecution  was  conducted,  v. 
If  Pitta  way,  after  making  this  de¬ 
claration,  had  instantly  concealed 
himself  in  the  forest,  while  "his 
neighbours  supposed  him  ju  bed, 
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some  unfavourable  surmise  might 

)  arise but  he  continued  walking 
openly  about;  loitered  in  his  own 
potatoe-field,  and  exhibited  him¬ 
self  almost  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  cry  was  heard.  And  surely  it 
)  °o  evidence  of  guilt,  that,  after 

be  had  seen  the  wounded  man, 
arsd  had  assisted  to  remove  him, 
he  did  not  retire  to  his  bed,  but 
continued  at  the  public-house,  de- 
tailing  fee  affair  of  the  evening. 

,  Sueh  an  event  was  quite  enough 
to  keep  an  hottest  man  from  his 
home,  ami  to  induce  him  to  re- 
x  main  telling  all  he  had  witnessed, 
V  and  listening  to  the  conjectures  of 
-ojhers. 


/ 


Sixth — It  was  proved  that  Pitta¬ 
way  had  a  gun  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  poaching,  to  which  he  was  no 
doubt  addicted.  In  his  house  was 
found  a  mould  for  casting  bullets ; 
and  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  Taun¬ 
ton,  that  the  bullet,  which  was 
found  in  the  coppice  exactly  fitted 
this  mould.  This  part  of  the  case, 
however,  entirely  failed  on  the 
production  of  the  bullet,  which  was 
of  the  ordinary  size,  and  was  so 
much  flattened,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  whether  it  ever  did  fit 
the  mould.  It  was  also  stated  that 
Pittaway  was  accustomed  to  load 
bis  gun  with  two  balls  ;  but  so 
were  half  the  poachers  about  the 
forest.  A  hare-net  was  also  found 
in  Pittaway’s  house,  which  might 
lend  to  prejudice  the  Jury,  but, 
Jibe  the  bullets  and  bullet-mould, 
bad  nothing  really  to  do  with  the 
^Momentous  issue  which  they  were 
Aworn  to  determine. 


the  habit  of  taking  away  the  guns\ 
of  the  labourers  whom  they  sus-  \ 
pected  of  poaching  ;  and  was  it  *■*> 
not  natural  for  them  to  expect  the 
utmost  severity  after  so  fatal  an  < 
accident  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  at  all  j 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Pitta¬ 
way  was  conscious  of  any  crime  f 
more  heinous  than  poaching,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  his  - 
gun  from  the  observation  of  the  - 
keepers  ? 


Seventh  —  After  the  death  of 
Mijlin,  the  gun  of  Pitta  way  was 
sent  from  his  house,  as  if  to  con¬ 
ceal  it.  But  the  keepers  were  in 


Eighth — The  last  head  of  evi¬ 
dence  produced  to  criminate  the 
prisoners,  consist  of  a  number  of 
expressions  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
used  by  the  prisoner  James,  Most 
of  these  were  used  previous  to  the 
death  of  Millin,  and  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Taunton  as  “  de- 
“  durations  which  manifested 
“  great  ill-will,  even  if  they  did 
not  amount  to  actual  threats.”* 
They  are,  however,  mere  vague 
talking  at  worst ;  but  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  they  are  in  no  one 
instance  directed  against  the  de¬ 
ceased,  but  always  against  his 
brother  the  keeper.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  principle  they  were  admitted 
in  evidence ;  for  they  were  only  » 
relevant  to  the  issue  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  prisoners  shot  one 
brother  in  mistake  for  the  other . 
This  supposition  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Justice  Pahk,  who  recalledl 
Joseph  Millin  towards  the  close  of 
the  trial,  and  himself  asked,  “•  If  / 
his  brother  was  about  his  size?”  I 
to  which  the  witness  replied,  “  My  \ 
brother  was  rather  taller,  and  not 
so  stout  as  1  am.”  In  his  charge,  \ 
the  learned  Judge  recurred  to  this 
supposition,  and  told  the  Jury,  “  It 
“  was  scarcely  possible  to  gather 
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“  any  reason  why  the  prisoners 
“  should  entertain  malice  against 
“  the  deceased  ;  but  if  they  went 
“  out  intending  to  kill  Bayliss  or 
“  Joseph  Millin,  and  killed  ano- 
“  ther  by  mistake,  they  would  be 
“  guilty  of  murder.”  No  doubt 
they  would ;  the  position  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct  in  point  of  law  ;  but 
the  question  is,  pvhether  it  was  so 
decidedly  applicable  in  point  of 
fact,  that  it  was  fitly  presented  to 
the  Jury  in  a  case  of  so  awful  a 
kind  ;  and  whether  the  possibility 
thus  suggested  was  sufficient  to 
let  in  evidence  which  was  other¬ 
wise  dearly  inadmissible,  and 
which  the  prisoners  could  not  be 
prepared  to  contradict  or  explain. 
As  to  Bayliss,  no  expression  of  ill- 
will  was  proved  ;  he  had  laid  an 
information,  but  he  had  left  his 
place  to  avoid  supporting  it ;  and 
it  was  impossible  that  the  prisoners 
could  go  out  with  the  intention  of 
killing  him  in  the  forest,  when  they 
knew  he  had  left  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Then,  was  it  possible  for 
both  of  the/n  to  mistake  Joseph 
Millin  for  his  brother  !  They  knew 
both  well  j  at  a  quarter  before  nine 
on  a  summer  evening,  almost  at 
the  longest  day,  there  was  clear 
light  to  distinguish  persons ;  and, 
according  to  the  case  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  they  went  out  delibe¬ 
rately  to  kill  an  individual  for 
purposes  of  vengeance .  Can  it  be 
believed  that,  thus  designing,  they 
mistook  their  victim  1  Besides,  Jo¬ 
seph  Millin,  as  one  of  the  keepers, 
wore  a  livery  of  green  plush  and 
scarlet,  in  which  he  appeared  at 
the  trial,  and  which  James,  just 
taken  as  a  mere  occasional  keeper, 
would  not  wear.  It  is  also  re¬ 
markable  that  two  witnesses,  Hen¬ 
ry  Juster  and  Charlotte  James, 
were  called  by  the  prosecutor  to 


prove  that  James  Millin  was  seen 
going  towards  the  wood  by  the 
prisoners so  that  part  of  the  case  .. 
was,  that  they  saw  and  marked  | 
him  out,  and  followed  him  to  the  l 
slaughter,  and  another  part  that 
they  bore  malice  against  some  one  ' 
else,  and  shot  him  not  knowing  he 
was  there,  but  believing  him  to  be  : 
that  other  person !  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  pronouncing  such  a 
mistake  to  be  impossible ;  and  yet 
on  the  supposition  of  such  a  mis¬ 
take,  if  the  evidence  of  previous 
malice  were  not  entirely  rejected 
by  the  Jury,  were  the  prisoners 
convicted  and  hanged  ! 

Some  expressions  of  James, 
after  the  event,  wTere  also  pressed 
into  the  prosecutor’s  service.  To 
me  they  prove  little  more  than 
the  activity  and  zeal  employed 
in  searching  for  evidence  of  every 
fragment  of  a  conversation  which 
could  seem  to  assist  in  casting  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  prisoners.  Hew 
likely  the  loose  talk  of  such  a 
man  as  James,  taken  in  parcels, 
is  to  supply  matter  which  when 
deliberately  tokl  to  a  Jury — intro¬ 
duced  in  a  solemn  tone  by  Counsel 
—and  made  applicable  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  charge,  will  make  against 
him,  it  is  needless  to  argue.  Take 
the  following  specimen  from  the 
evidence  of  Joseph  Greenaway, 
as  reported  in  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

“  On  the  Monday  after  the  In- 
“  quest  was  held  at  the  JLodge, 

“  James  said,  ‘Revenge  is  sweet;’ 
“  and  let  the  Lord  repay  it."' 
There  the  counsel  for  the  proseeu- 
tion  leaves  him,  and  leaves  the 
J ury  to  conjecture  the  meaning  and 
application  of  expressions  which 
may  either  have  no  reference  to 
the  death  of  Millin,  or  may  e,x- 
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press  a  wish  for  the  apprehension 
of  his  murderers.  Rut  the  Judge 
asks,  “What  were  you  talking 
about  1  ”  To  which  the  witness 
gives  this  answer,  which  at  least 
abundantly  proves  the  poor  man 
was  not  speaking  of  his  own  sa¬ 
tiated  vengeance  towards  the  . de¬ 
ceased,  “He  said  he  was  the 
\  “  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  had 
\  “  been  innocently  -drugged  up ;  and 
“  it  was  enough  to  cut  the  heart  of 
W  “  a  stone.”  Rut  it  is  mere  waste  of 
time  to  observe  on  the  garbled 
pieces  of  loose  talk  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  criminate  these  poor  men  ; 
for  is  there  anv  man  who  does  not 
believe,  that  with  equal  care,  with 
equal  application  to  the  imperfect 
recollections  of  gamekeepers,  as 
good  a  case  might  have  been  made 
out  against  any  old  poacher  on  the 
border  of  the  forest  ? 

These  are  all  the  circumstances 
which  were  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  three- 
and-twenty  witnesses,  in  order  to 
prove  the  prisoners  guilty  of'mur- 
-  der.  To  call  it  as,  according  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Justice 
Park  called  it,  “  a  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  is  obvibusly  to  mis¬ 
apply  terms,  if  the  term  have  any 
meaning.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  every  one  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  capable  of  receiving  an 
explanation  consistent  with  the  in- 
7  nocence  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
that  in  most  instances,  if  not  in  all, 
such  explanation  is  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  and  fair.  Rut  1  must  now 
call  your  attention  to  two  circum¬ 
stances,  also  proved  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  which 

1  appear  to  me  to  manifest  innow 
cence. 

The  ffist  is,  that  the  prisoners 
f  went  up  to  the  wounded  wan  while 
•  \  he  was  in  possession  of  his  senses, 
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and  in  the  presence  of  his  brother^ 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  they  I 
could  feel  sure  that  the  persons  i 
both  were  concealed  from  their  > ' 
tim,  and,  indeed,  itdid  not 
that  the  bush  over  which  the  gun 
was  fired  was  sufficient  to  conceal 
the  person  of  the  shooter.  If,  t 
then,  they  were  conscious  of 
guilt,  can  it  be  believed  that  they 
would  unnecessarily  incur  the  risk 
of  being  recognised  by  the  dyinay 
man  as  his  murderers  ?  ^ 

The  other  circumstance  to 
which  I  allude  is,  that  neither  of 
the  wen  had  a  gun  when  they  went 
into  the  forest.  They  were  both 
dressed  in  close  jackets,  so  that  j 
no  gun  could  have  been  concealed  \ 
on  their  persons.  Mr.  Taunton, 
in  his  opening  speech,  stated,  that 
Pittaway  had  worn  a  smock-frock 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ;  but 
his  witnesses  negatived  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  proved  that  he  had  worn 
the  same  dress  for  the  whole  day, 
and  that  under  this  dress  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  a  gun.  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  Justice  Pare  / 
asked  Joseph  Millin,  whether  I 
there  xcere  not  places  in  the  forest  j 
ichere  a  <jnn  wight  be  concealed;  \ 
and  the  witness,  of  course,  ans-  ) 
wered  in  the  affirmative.  Rut  is 
it  likely  that  a  gun  was  concealed 
in  the  forest  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  James  or  Josefh 
Millin  1  How  could  the  prison¬ 
ers  anticipate  that  the  object 
their  vengeance  would  be  at  the 
spot  on  this  evening  1  Rut  the 
gun,  it  may  be  said,  might  have 
been  concealed  before,  and  the 
prisoners  might  have  waited  till  , 
an  opportunity  offered  for  using  it.  \ 
Not  so;  for,  be  it  remembered, 
that  it  was  Pittaway’s  gun  by  \ 
which  the  murder  was  charged  ' 
to  be  committed-— to  Pittaway’s 
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gun  all  the  evidence  was  applied 
— and  Pittaway ’s  gun,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Eliza  Perfect, 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  was  seen  in  his  pantry  as 
late  as  six  o'clock  on  the  fatal 
evening.  How  then  could  the 
murder  be  committed  with  this 
gun  ?  There  was  evidence  of  the 
movements  of  Pittaway  several 
times  between  six  o’clock  and  the 
hour  of  Millin's  death  ;  yet  he 
never  was  seen  with  a  gun,  nor 
with  a  dress  which  could  conceal 
a  gun.  And  if  in  this  short  inter¬ 
val  he  could  have  taken  his  gun 
from  his  house,  and  deposited  it 
in  the  forest,  how  could  lie  tell 
that  a  few  minutes  would  bring 
his  victim  within  the  reach  of  his 
aim  1 

I  have  already  trespassed  too 
long  on  your  patience  ;■  and  will 
therefore  reserve  for  another 
Letter  the  observations  1  wish  to 
make  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
prosecution  was  conducted on 
the  Judge’s  charge  and  on  the 
language  and  demeanour  of  the 
prisoners,  of  part  of  which  I  was 
a  witness.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Constant  Reader,  & c. 

A  Lover  of  Justice. 


JAMES  AND  PITTAWAY. 

Letter  II. 

Sin, 

I  proceed  now  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  prosecution  against  these  men 
was  conducted ;  the  Judge’s 
charge ;  and  the  demeanour  and 
expressions  of  the  prisoners.  I 
shall  do  this  with  all  possible 
temperance,  for  I  only  wish  that 
the  case  may  be  fully  understood 
by  the  reader.  It  is  necessary  to 


that  right  understanding,  that  he 
should  bear  always  in  mind  that 
the  men  were  notoriously  poachers, 
who  had  Ion^  made  hacoc  among/ 
the  game  of  Wychwood  Forest. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  evidence  was  obtained  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  strictly  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  matters  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  open  Court  ;  and  1  will 
not  even  refer  to  any'  thing  as 
passing  there  in  which  my  own  re¬ 
collection  is  not  supported  by  one 
or  other  of  the  published  reports 
of  the  trial. 

The  first  step  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  was,  perempto-  \ 
rili /,  and  without  cause  shewn,  to 
challenge  three  of  the  jurors. 
The  law  allows  the  prosecutor  the 
right  to  do  this ;  but  the  right  is, 

I  understand,  very  rarely  exer-"\ 
cised,  except  in  trials  for  high  / 
treason,  or  where  the  parties  dial-  [ 
lenged  are  related  to  the  prisoners. 

As  the  Jury  now  come  (not  as  . 
formerly,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  spot  where  the  transaction 
occurred)  but  from  the  county  at 
large,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
prisoners  to  be  prepared  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  therefore  the  right  * 
given  to  them  is  rarely  of  any  / 
value,  except  in  eases  of  treason,  f 
where  they  are  furnished,  many  | 
days  before  their  trial,  with  the  i 
names  and  residences  of  (hose  . 
who  are  summoned  to  pass  be-/ 
tween  them  and  the  crown.  In 
this  case  the  prisoners,  as  might 
he  expected,  made  no  challenges. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  they  knew 
any  thing  of  the  men  whom  the 
Uiider-SherifF  had  summoned  to 
the  Assizes.  What  the  prosecutor 
or  his  agents  knew  of  the  three 
rtien  whom  they  ordered  from  the 
box  in  which  they  had  been  trying 
all  the  other  cuscs,  and  how  they 
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came  by  that  knowledge,  I  will 
not  conjecture.  At  least,  the 
measure  was  unusual ,  and  shewed 
a  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  some 
quarter,  for  the  attainment  of  pub¬ 
lic  justice. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Ckoss  and 
Mr.  Eden-,  who  are  both  barris¬ 
ters  of  considerable  experience, 
Mr.  Taunton,  the  King’s  Coun¬ 
sel,  was  brought  into  the  Crown 
Court,  where  he  hardly  ever  ap- 
i  pears,  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
z  Mr.  Taunton  is  a  man  of  very 
powerful  talent,  one  of  the  leaders, 
if  not  the  leader  of  his  circuit, 
and  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  which  this  trial  was  held  ; 
he  was  therefore  likely  to  make  a 
peculiar  impression  on  a  jury, 
who  had,  perhaps,  often  seen  him 
presiding  at  the  sessions  as  a 
judge;  and  he  was  selected  to 

Jmake  a  speech  against  the  pri¬ 
soners,  who,  by  law,  were  allowed 
no  one  to  speak  for  them.  I  say 
distinctly,  “  to  make  a  speech 
7 against  the  prisoners,"  because 
such  the  opening  speech  of  coun¬ 
sel  must  be,  from  the  very  nature 
«.  of  things,  whenever  the  case  is 
”■  one  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  speaker  may  be  quite  dis¬ 
passionate  in  manner ;  he  may,  as 
i!he  practice  is,  entreat  the  Jury  to 

(divest  themselves  of  all  prejudices, 
and  to  forget  all  they  have  read 
and  heard  about  the  matter  in 
jf  issue ;  be  may  beg  and  entreat 
them  to  give  the  prisoners  “  the 
benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  ';” 
he  may  declare  that  “  he  shall 
rejoice  more  than  any  man  in 
court  at  an  acquittal But  afi  this 
will  not  prevent  his  speech,  if  he 
have  any  power,  from  creating  a 
;  far  greater  prejudice  than  all  the 
police  reports  in  the  kingdom. 
He  has  a  great  number  of  facts  ; 


Pittatvay. 

separately  these  are  nothing  ;  but 
they  may  he  put  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  to  an  inference 
of  guilt,  and  it  is  his  business  so 
to  put  them  together.  A  previous 
statement,  even  accompanied  with 
all  the  trickery  of  rhetoric,  would 
signify  little  in  a  case  supported 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  two  or 
more  witnessess,  because  its  issue 
must  depend  on  the  credibility  of  i 
those  witnesses,  of  whose  beha-  j 
viour  and  consistency  the  Jury  1 
may  easily  judge.  Rut  in  a  case 
of  circumstances,  as  it  is  called, 
the  main  question  is  not  on  the 
truth  of  the  circumstances,  but  on 
their  bearing  and  their  connexion 
with  each  other;  and  the  advo¬ 
cate  who  arranges  them  in  the  or¬ 
der  which  suits  the  prosecutor’s 
theory,  adopts  the  most  powerful 
means  of  obtaining  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  It  is  the  more  powerful 
because  it  takes  a  Jury  by  sur¬ 
prise,  who  would  be  shocked  at 
an  attempt  to  influence  them 
by  declamatory  invective ;  and  it 
derives  additional  power  from 
every  protestation  of  candour,  i 
every  entreaty  for  a  merciful  con-  I 
sideration  of  the  evidence,  and  I 
every  expression  of  hope  that  the 
Jury  may  see  doubt  to  justify  an 
acquittal,  with  which  it  inav  be 
garnished.  And  in  the  very  case 
where  this  privilege  of  opening  is  , 
most  efficacious,  the  prisoner’s 
counsel,  if  he  be  able  to  employ 
any,  can  do  little  or  nothing.  He 
can  only  cross-examine  the  wit¬ 
nesses;  and  of  what  avail  is  the 
right  of  cross-examination  in  a  case  - 
where  the  facts  are  not  dispute^, 
and  where  the  only  question  js 
whether  those  facts,  really  warrant 
the  conclusion  which  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  draws  from  them  !  The  pri¬ 
soner  himself,  if  he  be  innocent, 
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'will  perhaps  scarcely  understand 
J  the  case  against  him,  and  must 
generally  be  quite  unprepared  to 
.  answer  it.  While  the  prosecutor 
\  has  all  the  depositions  to  arrange 
/  as  he  pleases,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
inspect  them ;  and  one  of  the 
Judges,  in  his  eagerness  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  publication  of  Police 
Reports,  has  given  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  be  suppressed, 
i  that  they  may  enable  the  prisoner 
/  to  anticipate  the  case  ofhisae- 
u  cusers !  These  are  advantages 
which  the  law  gives  to  the  prose¬ 
cutor  ;  and  I  think  I  have  shown 
already,  that,  in  this  case,  suffi¬ 
cient  care  was  taken  that  none  of 
them  should  be  lost. 

Mr.  T  aunton  then  came  into 
the  Crown  Court,  to  state  the  pro¬ 
secutor’s  case,  in  his  speech,  he, 
of  course,  disposed  his  materials 
in  such  order  as  to  lead,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prisoners  were  guilty.  Of  this 
1  do  not  complain  ;  if  he  was  to 
speak  at  all,  he  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise.  But  he  also  stated  several 
things  very  important  to  the  pro¬ 
secutor’s  case,  which  were  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  prosecutor’s  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  was  important  to  that 
case  that  he  should  show  that  two 
men  were  concerned  in  the  mur¬ 
der  ;  not,  in  itself,  a  very  pro¬ 
bable  supposition,  when  the 
murder  was  to  be  effected  by  shoot¬ 
ing  with  a  gun  from  a  distance,  in 
\  which  a  second  person  could  not 
— )  assist,  but  might  easily  betray. 
He  stated  accordingly,  “  that  the 
“  steps  of  two  persons  were  dis- 
“  tinctly  visible  to  the  spot  where 
“  the  gun  was  fired the  evidence 
|  as  to  footsteps,  given  by  the  bro- 
\  therof  the  deceased,  applied  to  the 
j  place  where  the  body  lay,  and 
here  they  proved  nothing.  As  the 


prisoners  had  no  gun  when  they 
went  into  the  forest,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  a  gun 
had  been  carried  thither  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Mr.  Taunton 
stated  that  Pittaway  wore  a  dark 
smock-frock  early  in  the  evening, 
and  afterwards  changed  it;  the 
evidence  was,  that  he  wore  the 
same  short  jacket  or  sleeved  waist¬ 
coat  the  whole  day,  under  which  \ 
it  was  impossible  to  conceal  a  gun. 
Mr.  Taunton  stated  that  the  bul¬ 
let  found  at  the  spot  corresponded 
with  the  bullet-mould  taken  in 
Pittaway ’s  house,  and  with  the  i 
barrel  of  his  gun,  so  far  as  it  re-  i 
tained  its  shape ;  the  bullet,  when  • 
produced,  appeared  of  the  com¬ 
mon  size,  and  was  so  much  bat¬ 
tered,  that, according  to  the  opinion  ■ 
of  the  Judge,  expressed  at  the  mo-| 
ment,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  Y 
any  inference  from  it.  Mr.  Taun¬ 
ton  laid  great  stress  on  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  prisoners  to  Jo¬ 
seph  Millin,  that  they  heard  the 
cry  of  murder  935  yards  from  the  , 
spot,  and  thought  it  was  his  bro-  < 
ther’s  voice,  as  though  it  was  im-  : 
possible  to  hear  it  at  the  distance  ;  \ 
and  yet  one  of  his  own  principal  , 
witnesses  said  he  had  beard  the  ( 


scream  of  a  man  a  great  deal  fur-  V 
ther.  Mr.  Taunton  stated  the 


words  of  James,  “  Revenge  is 
sweet ;  let  the  Lord  repay  it 
without  any  allusion  to  the  con¬ 
text,  by  which  they  were  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  he  read  from  his  J 
brief  all  the  general  expressions  of  ' 
vengeance,  which,  as  they  did  not  V 
apply  in  any  way  to  the  deceased, 
ought  not  to  have  been  stated  or 
proved  without  some  evidence  that 
the  murderers,  whoever  they  might  f 
be,  killed  James  Millin  by  mis-  « 
take  for  Joseph,  the  keeper.  Mr. 
Tavntoh  is  not  responsible  for 
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these  statements;  he  could  notj 
invent  them  ;  but  he  gave  them  j 
from  his  instructions  with  all  the  j 
effect  he  could.  Who  then  are  j 
responsible  for  them  1  Who  col- 1 
letted,  arranged,  and  put  them  j 
into  his  mouth  ?  Had  they  not  I 
traced  the  footsteps  ?  Had  they 
not  fully  examined  the  witnesses  ? 
Had  they  not  compared  the  bullet 
with  the  mould  and  the  gun-barrel? 
Did  they  not  know  whether  the 
evening  of  the  15th  June  was 
stormy  or  calm,  and  had  they  not 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
the  scream  of  a  man  shot  in  the 


thigh  might  not  be  heard  and  re- 


> 
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cognised  at  the  distance  of  935 
yards  in  a  still  summer  evening  ? 
Had  they  not  inquired  about  the 
rest  of  the  conversation,  in  which 
the  words  “  Revenge  is  sweet ; 
let  the  Lord  repay  it occurred, 
before  they  caused  these  words 
only  (as  1  must  presume),  to  be  set 
down  in  the  brief  ?  I  w  ill  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  these  questions; 
but  surely  the  widows  and  orphan 
children  of  the  men  who  are  dead, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Oxford,  who  must  pay  the  expense 
of- the  prosecution  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  who  have  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  lives  of  their  fellows, 
have  a  right  to  answers!  Let  us 
hope  they  will  know  in  time! 


J 


I  come  now  to  the  charge  or 
summing  up  of  Mr.  Justice  Park, 
who  presided  as  Judge.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  this  charge  are  all  mere 
summaries;  perhaps  necessarily 
so ;  but  the  fact  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented.  There  are  few  things 
which  it  is  more  important  that 
the  public  should  see  than  the 
charges  of  Judges.  The  sentences 
which  they  pass,  emanating  direct¬ 
ly  and  obviously  from  themselves. 


bring  an  obvious  responsibility 
upon  them.  Rut  the  observations 
which  they  intersperse  in  their 
statements  of  evidence,  while  they 
influence  the  Jury,  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  stating  the  evidence,  are 
too  often  kept  from  notice. — 
After  a  speech  all  directed  to  one 
purpose ;  that  speech  the  last 
w  hich  is  heard  ;  that  speech  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  bench,  and  with 
the  air  of  authority;  a  Judge  may 
leave  the  whole  case  to  the  Jury  ; 
he  may  sway  but  he  does  not 
command  them  ;  and  he  leaves  to 
them  all  the  peril  of  adopting  his 
conclusions.  The  right  of  a  Judge 
to  expound  the  law  is  clear  ;  the 
rules  of  law  which  he  lays  down 
are  readily  canvassed^  and  brought 
to  certain  tests ;  but  the  right  which  f 
he  assumes  of  making  comments  I 
on  matters  of  fact ,  is  far  morel 
liable  to  question.  The  verdict  is  ' 
not  his ,  though  he  may  obtain  it  ; 
he,  therefore,  does  not  feel  the 
importance  of  the  words  he  utters, 
though  these  words  may  really 
have  the  power  of  life  or  death. 

If  he  were  to  pronounce  the  pri¬ 
soner  guilty,  how  long  would  he 
hesitate  ?  In  criminal  cases,  “  the 
Judge,”  according  to  one  of  the 
fictions  of  the  English  law,  “is  I 
bound  to  be  counsel  for  the  pri-  j 
soner;”  and  yet  he  not  unfre-j 
quently  makes  a  speech  against\  a, 
him;  so  that  the  trial  begins  and  V 
ends  with  a  speech  against  the 
prisoner,  who  has  no  one  to  speak  \ 
for  him.  '1  he  Judge  who  makes 
the  speech  may  conscienciously 
believe  the  prisoner  guilty;  but 
he  is  not  to  decide ;  nor  does  he 
form  his  opinion  under  the  re-  ( 
sponsibility  of  deciding.  He  may  ' 
be  honest  and  humane ;  and  yet 
his  prejudices,  his  love  of  talking,  S 
his  want  of  clearness  in  under-  ^ 
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standing  or  making  himself  un¬ 
derstood,  may  produce  a  verdict 
which  shall  cost  a  life.  In  poli¬ 
tical  cases,  Juries,  if  not  prepared 
to  forestal  the  Judge,  are  usually 
prepared  to  resist  him ;  but  a  Jury 
of  petty  farmers,  in  a  capital  case 
of  murder,  have  no  such  jealousy. 
On  them,  wearied  with  a  long 
trial,  the  last  word,  addressed  by 
the  highest  person  in  court,  must 
necessarily  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression.  How  earnestly  then 
might  the  public  to  attend  to  that 
last  word ! 

Mr.  Justice  Park’s  charge  is 
most  fully  reported  in  the  New 
Times ,  and  therefore  I  will  copy 
it  from  that  paper,  especially  as 
the  report  is  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
pressions  of  praise.  I  will  quote 
in  addition  from  The  Times,  that 
he  began  by  saying,  “  On  this 
“  most  important  case  he  intended 
“  to  deliver  no  ultimate  opinion 
“  himself,  but  leave  it  entirely  in 
“  the  hands  of  the  Jury,  with  such 
l<  observations  on  each  part  of  the 
“  case  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  re- 
“  quire  and  from  the  Chronicle, 
“  That  it  was  not  contested  by  the 
“  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  that  a 
“  most  abominable  murder  had 
“  been  perpetrated,” — that  is,  by 
some  one.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  the  New  Times. 

“  Mr.  Justice  Park  summed 
“  up  the  evidence,  and  observed 
“  that  this  was,  like  most  other 
“  cases  of  murder,  a  case  of  cir- 
“  cumstantial  evidence  ;  and  he 
“  would  say  that  it  was  often  more 
“  satisfactory  than  the  direct  tes- 
“  timony  of  one  or  more  icitnesses, 
“  who  were  sometimes  mistaken. 
“  His  Lordship  then  read  over  the 
“  evidence,  and  commented  on  the 
“  different  parts  of  it  as  it  affected 
“  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pri- 


“  soners.  His  Lordship  observed, 

“  that,  in  cases  of  circumstantial 
“  evidence,  no  single  circumstance 
“  ought  to  weigh,  but  they  were 
“  to  consider  whether  the  number 
“  of  circumstances  proved,  con- 
“  vinced  them  of  the  guilt  of  the 
“  prisoners.  The  Jury  would  con- 
“  sider  on  the  one  hand,  the  cir- 
“  cumstance  of  the  prisoners  hav- 
“  ing  no  gun  with  them  ;  and  on 
“  the  other ,  the  possibility  of  their  l 
“  hiding  the  gun  after  commission  \ 
“  of  any  offence,  or  the  conceal- 
“  ment  of  it  in  the  forest  before  any 
“  shot  was  fired  ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that,  both  before  and  after 
“  the  murder,  the  prisoner  James 
“  had  a  bill-hook  in  his  hand,  and  it 
“  was  also  clear  that  the  prisoners 
“  had  no  gun  under  their  coats  at 
“  any  time  when  they  were  seen 
“  by  the  witnesses.  He  would 
“  also  draw  their  attention  to  the 
“  circumstances  of  the  conversa- 
“  tion  between  the  prisoners  and 
“  Joseph  Millin.  and  though  it 
“  might  be  possible  to  hear  a  voice 
“  as  far  as  half  a  mile,  yet  it  was 
“  difficult  io  suppose  they  could 
“  say  whose  voice  it  teas  at  that 
“  distance,  though  they  tell  Joseph 
“  Millin  that  they  heard  his  bro- 
“  ther’s  voice.  On  the  subject  of 
“  guns,  his  Lordship  did  not  think 
“  the  finding  the  guns  of  much 
“  importance, because  it  was  clear 
“  they  were  poachers  of  deer,  and 
“  therefore  fire-arms  must  be  con- 
“  sidered  as  articles  necessary 
“  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
“  baneful  traffic,  and  the  bullet 
“  being  flattened,  very  little  was 
“  to  be  drawn  from  that.  With 
“  regard  to  the  circumstance  of 
“  their  having  no  malice  against 
“  the  deceased,  if  they  went  out 
“  to  hill  Bayliss  or  any  other  per- 
“  son,  and  killed  the  deceased  by 
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“  mistake ,  they  would  be  guilty  of 
“  murder,  the  same  as  if  a  person 
lays  poison  for  one  person  and 
“  another  takes  it  and  dies,  the 
“  person  laying  it  is  guilty  of 
“  murder.  The  circumstance  stat- 
“  ed  of  Pittaway  declaring  his  in- 
u.  tention  of  going  to  bed  at  an 
“  early  hour  and  being  found  up 
“  some  hours  after,  was  a  circum- 
“  stance  he  should  like  to  have 
“•  cleared  up,  and  though  he  said 
he  should  go,  and  did  go  to  bed, 
he  is  found  at  a  very  late  hour 
“  at  a  public*housc,  after  being 
“  very  near  (as  was  admitted  on 
“  all  hands)  the  dreadful  occur- 
rence  which  they  had  now  to 
“  consider  of,  and  having  even 
assisted  in  carrying  the  unfortu- 
“  nate  deceased  home.  It  was  a 
“  little  extraordinary ,  that  just 
“  after  the  murder,  the  two  pri- 
soners  Mere  getting  their  guns 
“  out  of  their  possession,  and  into 
“  otlier  people’s  houses.  It  was 
“  said  that  they  were  afraid  their 
“  guns  would  be  seized  by  the 
“  keepers  ;  but  that  fear  would 
“  have  ec/ually  applied  to  every 
“  other  day.  It  was  also  proved 
that  Pittaway  was  in  the  habit 
“  of  loading  his  gun  with  two  balls. 

He  would  now  draw  their  at- 
“  tention  to  the  declarations  of  the 
“  prisoners  after  the  murder. 
“  These  should  be  taken  with  cau- 
“  tion.  The  witness,  James  Prat- 
l[  ley,  said  it  would  be  life  for  life  ; 
“  but  he  had  no  doubt  whoever 
“  killed  him  M  ould  be  sorry  for  it. 
“  This  was  a  very  well-founded 
“  observation,  for  persons  who 
“  have  committed  great  aud  enor- 
“  mous  crimes,  almost  always  feel 
extremely  sorry  for  M  hat  they 
“  have  done,  not  merely  from  the 
“  fear  of  punishment,  but  from 
xr  “  the  horrible  feelings  which  al- 


“  ways  accompany  guilt  at  and 
“  alter  its  final  completion.  It 
“  was  proved  that  Pitta  way  always 
“  loaded  with  two  balls,  James 
“  with  three.  From  the  whole 
“  evidence  it  was  clear  that  there 
“  was  no  express  malice  against 
“  the  deceased;  but  if  they  thought 
“  the  parties  intended  to  murder 
“  one  man  and  by  mistake  hilled 
“  another,  they  would  be  equally 
“  guilty.  They  must  either  eon- 
“  vict  the  prisoners  or  acquit  them, 

“  as  they  were  satisfied  M-ith  the 
“  case.  If  they  were  as  well  con- 
“  vinced  of  their  guilt  as  if  they 
“  saw  them  icith  their  own  eyes, 

“  they  Mould  convict ;  but  if  they 
“  had  any  reasonable  doubt,  they  / 
“  would  acquit  the  prisoners.  His 
“  Lordiship  concluded  his  extre- 
“  mely  clear  and  able  charge  at  a 
“  quarter  before  eight  o’clock.” 

This  report,  thougli  not  accu¬ 
rate,  and  hardly  professing  to  be 
accurate  as  to  words,  gives,  with 
the  additions  I  have  made  from 
the  other  papers,  a  very  fair  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Judge’s  charge.  I 
need  make  very  few  observations 
upon  it,  as  1  have  anticipated 
most  of  the  remarks  in  ray  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  grounds  of  charge. 

Mr.  Justice  Park  began  by 
saying,  “  He  would  deliver  no  ul¬ 
timate  opinion,  but  would  make 
such  observations  on  each  part 
of  the  case  as  it  seemed  to  him  to 
require.”  This  declining  to  give 
an  “  ultimate  opinion,”  seems  to  ' 
imply  the  right  of  giving  one;  and 
may  a  Judge,  the  “  counsel  for  \ 
the  prisoner,”  give,  if  he  pleases, 

“  an  ultimate  opinion”  against 
him  ?  But  why  refuse  to  give  an 
“ultimate  opinion”  on  the  whole 
case,  and  yet  determine  to  make 
observations  upon  every  part  of 
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it?  Is  not  the  whole  composed  of 
parts  ?  And  may  not  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  peculiar  impartiality, 
-which  no  doubt  a  Judge  believes 
himself  to  feel,  give  more  weight 
Jhan  he  himself  would  desire  to 
ihe  observations  which  he  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  Jury  ? 

The  learned  Judge,  according 
to  the  Chronicle,  said,  “  That  it 
was  not  contested  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoners  that  a  most  abo¬ 
minable  murder  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated;”  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  it  was  committed  by 
the  prisoners.  “  Not  contested 
how  could  it  be  contested  ?  Mr. 
Curwood  was  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  did  all  of  the  very  little 
which  could  be  done  for  them. 
He  could  contest  nothing  except 
the  truth  of  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
the  witnesses,  and  this  only  by 
cross-examination  of  the  witness¬ 
es  ;  and  as  none  of  these  witnesses 
professed  to  see  the  shooting,  he 
could  not  contest  any  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  act.  I  have 
already  given  some  reasons  why  I 
think  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
there  was  any  murder  at  all  ; 
though  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  there  was  throughout  the  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  Park  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  observe,  that  the  case  was  one 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  to 
characterise  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  as  often  more  satisfactory 
than  the  direct  testimony  of  one 
or  more  witnesses.  Supposing 
this  doctrine  correct  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  I  ask,  what  had  it  to  do  with 
the  case  which  the  Judge  was  to 
sum  up  ?  Cases  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  a  i  cases  of  direct 
evidence,  differ  infinitely  in  their 
degree  of  cogency;  there  may  be 
some  cases  of  the  first  kind  much 


stronger  than  some  cases  of  the 
other  kind  ;  but  the  real  question 
wa§,  what  degree  of  satisfaction 
did  the  circumstances  in  this  case 
give  ?  In  entering  on  this  awful 
inquiry,  were  the  Jury  likely  to 
derive  assistance  from  such  a  ge¬ 
neral  eulogy  on  the  nature  of  the 
proo  f  they  were  to  consider  ?  The 
remark  was  well  meant,  doubt¬ 
less  ;  but  it  was  liable,  at  least,  to 
be  misconstrued  into  an  expression 
of  opinion  On  the  strength  of  the 
case  immediately  in  issue ;  for  it 
was  so  misconstrued  by  the  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
who  has  represented  the  Judge  as 
saying  “’that  about  30  witnesses 
“  had  been  examined,  tv  ho  all 
“  proved  isolated  circumstances 
“  tending  to  one  conclusion;  and 
“  he  considered  that  circumstantial 
“  evidence  was  more  satisfactory 
“  than  the  positive  testimony  of  a 
“  single  individual.”  The  Judge  • 
did  not  say  this;  but,  towards  the 
close  of  his  charge,  after  repeating 
his  eulogy  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  in  general  terms,  he  did  sav 
that  “  if  30  witnesses  had  proved  i 
“  isolated  circumstances  tending 
“  to  one  conclusion,  their  evidence 
“  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
“  the  testimony  of  an  individual.”  / 
If  a  practised  reporter  misunder¬ 
stood  the  Judge,  might  not  an.  il¬ 
literate  Jury  also  fall  into  the 
same  error  ?  And  how  fatal  might 
be  that  error! 

The  Judge  stated  in  favour  of 
the  prisoners,  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  without  guns 
when  they  went  into  the  forest ; 
but  he  opposed  to  this  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  previously  hiding 
the  gun  in  the  forest ;  and  he  did 
not  point  out  the  extreme  impro¬ 
bability  of  their  having  done  so, 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of 
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Pittaway’s  gun,  with  which  the 
lmmler  was  alleged  to  be  done, 
remaining  in  his  house  vp  to 
six  o’clock  on  the  fatal  evening. 
He  gave  his  opinion  that  the  pri¬ 
soners  could  scarcely  distinguish 
the  voice  of  James  IVlillin  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  which,  at 
least,  was  not  supported  by  the 
witnesses.  He  put  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Pitta  way's  being  up  very 
late  at  night,  after  saying  he  would 
go  to  bed  early,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  In  reply  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  (hat  the  prisoners  sent  away 
their  guns  that  they  might  not  be 
seized  by  the  keepers,  he  said, 
this  fear  would  have  applied  as 
well  to  any  other  day  forgetting 
that  the  fact  of  an  assistant  keeper 
being  shot  in  the  forest,  would 
make  the  keepers  active  and  the 
/  poachers  cautious.  He  told  the 
Jury  very  distinctly  and  fairly,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  alleged 
correspondence  of  the  bullet  with 
the  mould  and  the  gun,  or  in  the 
laet  that  the  prisoners  had  such 
instruments  in  their  possession. 
Again  and  again  he  stated  the  law 
as  to  one  person  being  killed  by 
mistake  for  another ;  most  cor¬ 
rectly,  doubtless ;  but  whether  it 
was  sufficiently  applicable  to  the 
case,  and,  if  not,  what  influence 
such  a  repetition  was  likely  to 
have,  I  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  impute  no  im¬ 
proper  motives  to  the  Judge  j  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  as 
he  felt  at  the  moment ;  but  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  safer 
for  any  Judge,  in  a  case  of  such 
\  high  moment,  to  abstain  from  mah- 
i  ing  comments  on  the  spur  of  the 
/  instant,  lest  he  should  say  some¬ 
thing  he  would  have  omitted,  or 


omit  something  he  would  have 
said,  which  may  cause  him  bitter  k 
regret  for  life.  In  civil  cases,  ’ 
new  trials  are  otlen  granted  on 
account  of  the  errors  of  Judges; 
how  cautious  then  ought  a  Judge 
to  be  what  be  says  in  a  case  where  \ 
there  can  be  no  new  trial,  and 
w  here  he  feels  bound,  if  a  verdict 
of  guilty  shall  be  returned,  to  leave  % 
men  for  execution  in  two  days  alter 
their  trial ! 

The  prisoners,  William  James 
and  Henry  Pittaway,  w  ere  men  of 
very  decent  appearance.  James 
was  a  man  of  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  of  very  intelligent  i 
countenance;  Pittaway  was  a  ^ 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  good 
looking, but  heavy,  arid  apparently  • 
stupid.  Both  of  them  paid  very  *'v 
earnest  attention  to  the  evidence, 
but  did  not  betray  any  alarm.  The 
verdict,  which  was  given  after 
only  a  consultation  in  the  Jury-box 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  took  them 
evidently  by  surprise.  I  extract  V 
what  fol lowed  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  mistake,  is,  1  believe, 
substantially  accurate.  That  mis¬ 
take  consists  in  making  the  Judge 
say,  “  the  verdict  is  satisfactory 
to  me,”  instead  of,  “  I  am  not  dis-\ 
satisfied  with  the  verdict,”  which 
is  correctly  given  in  the  New 
Times. 

“  The  elder  prisoner,  James, 

“  burst  forth  in  an  exclamation  of 
“  ‘  Good  God!  what,!  guilty  1  thenj 
“  I  am  murdered — most  wickedly 
“  murdered  by  a  heap  of  lies  and  (.A*- 
“  perjury.  That  witness  Bayliss, 

“  I  declare  before  God,  has  told 
“  lie^  innumerable,  and  no  one  to  i 
“  contradict  him.  I  am  murdered  !  ^ 

“  murdered!  murdered!  If  we  had 
“  not  been  prosecuted  by  a  great 
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Lord,  we  should  have  been  ac-', 
“  quitted.'’  ” 

Clerk  of  Arraigns.  What  have 
you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  on  you  1 
~f  James:  I  have  to  say  1  am  inno¬ 
cent,  or  may  my  soul  go  to  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment.  God  knows 
I  am  not  guilty.  I  shall  die,  and 
so  will  this  poor  lad  (pointing  to 
his  companion),  as  innocent  as 
lambs. 

Pittaway :  I  am  innocent  my 
Lord,  we  did  not  fire  at  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

Mr.  Justice  Park  proceeded 
^lo  pass  sentence  of  death  on  the 
prisoners,  but  was  interrupted 
,  every  sentence,  he  uttered  by  the 
prisoner  James,  who.  used  violent 
j  action,  and  called  on  the  Deity  to 
witness  that  he  was  a  murdered 
man.  .  •  , 

Judge  Park:  Prisoners  at  the 
bar,  you  haye  been  found  guilty, 
[James— I  am  not  guilty,  so  help 
me  God!]  and,  after  a  full,  lair, 
and  -  impartial  trial  [James — It 
*  was  not  impartial.]  by  a  Jury, 
[James — A  pretty  Jury  indeed  !] 
you  have  been  found  guilty  [We 
are  both  innocent ;  we  had  no  gun, 

1  had  no  gun  that  day]  of  a  most 
horrid  murder  ;  [Jaines-^Murder ! 
Wedidnotdothe  murder,m\Lord ; 

I  declare  again,  my  Lord,  we  did 
not!]  and  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 
pass  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon 

)you,  [It  is  murder,  rfiy  Lord]  and 
I  must  inform  you  the  verdict  is 
satisfactory  to  me.  [James — I  dare 
,  say  it  is,  my  Lord,  and  we  must 
be  hung  irifiocently.]  I  feel  deeply 
I  for  your  situation,  and  forgive  your 
■  expression  against  me ;  it  is  the 
'  effusion  of  a  man  whose  mind  is 
A  agitated  by  his  dreadful  situation. 

«  [James — We  are  murdered !  mur¬ 
dered  !  Pittaway — We  are  inno¬ 


cent;  say  no  more,  James.  James, 

I  will ;  we  must  die  innocently, y 
and  I  hope  the  Lord  will  make  it 
appear.]  1  hope  you  will,  when 
you  retire  from  hence,  consider 
your  situation,  and  repent  of  your 
crime.  [James — I  cannot  repent 
of  what  I  am  not  guilty.]  And  1 
hope  you  will  direct  your  prayers 
to  that  Being  from  whom  mercy 
only  can  be  granted  ;  for  no  hu-~7 
man  power  can  save  your  lives. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  upon 
you  is,  that  you,  for  this  dreadful 
murder,  be  executed  on  Monday 
morning,  and  yorjr  bodies  He  after¬ 
wards  given  to  the  surgeons  to  be 
anatomized.,  v 

I  will  make  no  comments  on 
this  scene.  Of  the  subsequent  de¬ 
meanour  of  the  prisoners  I  know 
nothing  except  from  the  Oxford 
Herald,  the  statements  in  w'hich 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in 
the  Regisler.  That  paper  gives 
the  name  of  the  clergyman  who 
attended  the  men ;  and  it  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  contra¬ 
dicted  in  any  manner  by  him.  If 
the  account  be  correct,  the  mep 
persisted  to  the  last  in  the  asser-  j 
tion  of  their  innocence,  though  se-  V 
parated  from  each  other,  and , 
urged  in  every  possible  manner  j 
to  make  a  confession.  It  is  inti-  » 
mated,  indeed,  that  James,  as  he\ 
was  leaving  the  dock,  said,  that  if 
he  had  known  it  would  come  to 
this,  both  should  not  have  suffered 
but  Pittaway  should  have  informed 
against  him ;  but  this  he  subse¬ 
quently  explained  to  mean  that 
he  would  rather  Pittaway  should  / 
have  sworn  against  him  falsely'; 
than  have  shared  his  fate  ;  an  S 
explanation  supported  by  his  ex¬ 
pressions  of  pity .  often  repeated 
for  the  youth  of  his  copipaniop, 
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According  to  the  indictment,  and 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  Pit- 
(  taicaif  was  the  man  who  actually 
j  fired;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  if  this  were  so,  James 
.  .thought  that  Pittaway  could  save 
\  himself  by  telling  the  truth  against 
/  the  man  who  was  only  an  abettor. 
Before  and  after  this  expression, 
he  protested  that  he  was  innocent; 
each  made  the  same  declaration 
when  all  hope  was  gone;  and 
j  James  was  only  prevented  by  ex- 
j  haustion  from  repeating  it  at  the 
!  gallows. 

I  now  leave  the  case  of  these 
men,  which  I  have  gone  through 
soberly  and  sadly.  The  precipi- 
ft ance  of  the  law,  in  case  of  mur- 
J  der,  left  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
^  taining  a  reconsideration  of  that 
case  before  they  suffered.  1 
thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  making  it 
better  understood,  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  being  speedily  for¬ 
gotten.  1  am,  Sir, 

A  Lover  of  Justice. 


LOUIS  XVIII. 


In  my  last,  at  page  30  and  the 
following,  I  inserted,  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  certain  para¬ 
graphs,  charging  the  late  King  of 
France  with  wealeness  and  vanity; 
\  Vvith  cruelty  on  his  resumption  of 
v  power ;  With  ingratitude  towards 
)  England;  and  with  having  re¬ 
duced  his  own  kingdom  to  a  state 
of  political  abjectness,,  so  as  to 


rriake  it  a  power  of  only  the  third 
ranh. 

The  first  of  these  charges  I 
answered  in  iny  last.  I  will  now 
shortly  notice  the  others.  What 
“  cruelty,"  then,  did  the  King  dis¬ 
cover  1  Why,  says  the  Cnronicle, 
he  put  to  death  NEY,  and  others. 
What!  lay  the  death  of  Nky  at 
the  door  of  Louis!  This  is  tru ej 
London-press  impudence !  Ney 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King ; 
Ney  was  one  of  the  King’s  ge¬ 
nerals  ;  Ney  had  part  of  the  King's 
troops  under  his  command;  Nf.y 
was  sent  by  the  King  to  fight  j 
against  Napoleon;  andNEYjoiued  j 
Napoleon.  Was  not  this  treason  ?  ’ 
And  was  the  King  of  France  to 
have  no  law  to  protect  him,  while 
ours  has  so  many  treason -laws\ 
to  protect  him  ?  Oh,  no !  Ney’s 
friends  never  had  to  complain  of 
Louis  :  they  complained  of  the 
“  greatest  captain,"  whose  treaty, 
they  said,  protected  the  life  of^ 
Ne  y.  No  man  has  ever,  before, 
laid  the  death  of  Ney  to  the  charge 
of  Louis  ;  and,  as  to  bis  conduct, 
generally*  towards  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  crimes  against  him, 
never,  in  the  whole  world,  was  there 
in  a  case  in  anywise  similar,  a 
thousandth  part  of  so  much  lenity. 
Look  at  the  executions  for  treason, 
at  the  imprisonments  and  ruinous 
fines  for  what  is  called  sedition  ; 
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(look  at  the  Pitt,  Perceval,  Castle- 
reagh  and  Sidmouth  measures  in 
England;  and  then  look  at  the 


Paris,  as  a  spy ;  and  that  the 
French  Government  proved  to  all 
Europe,  that  it  was  Wright  who 


acts  of  Louis  the  XVIIIth. !  His  had  brought  the  conspirators  over, 
reign  was  mercy  and  gentleness,  j  And,  as  to  the  “  Machine  In¬ 


in  the  extreme,  when  compared 
with  what  took  place  here  in  any 
ten  years  of  the  last  thirty,  though 
here  there  was  no  revolution  at 
all,  and,  indeed,  no  real  necessity 
for  any  rigorous  measures. 

The  King  is  charged  (See  p.  30, 
of  this  vol.  of  Register)  with 
always  “  labouring  for  his  re¬ 
establishment  ”  as  King  of  France. 
Well ;  and  what  then  1  it  really 
is  a  little  too  hard  to  blame  a  man 
for  trying  to  get  his  crown  away 
from  one  who  has  notoriously- 
usurped  it.  But,  the  means  !  The 
Chronicle  says,  that  the  conspi¬ 
racies  of  Georges,  Pichegru, 
and  Moreau,  and  of  the  Machine 
Infernal ,  show  what  sort  of  means 
LOUIS  thought  proper  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose.  Now,  this  is 
very  mean.  The  Chronicle  must 
know,  that  Louis  had  no  more  to 
say  as  to  these  conspiracies  than 
the  printer’s  devil  of  the  Chronicle 

Ln/J  n  I'hwAni/iia  m  net  I'nASif 


fernal ,”  the  Chronicle  must  know, 
that  Buonaparte,  just  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  told  Mr.  Fox  A 
that  Mr.  Wyxdham  was  the  in-  ; 
ventor,  or  patron,  of  the  Machine 
Infernal.  Mr.  Fox  denied  this:4" 
but,  at  any  rate,  no  one,  until  now, 
ever  imputed  any  of  those  schemes 
to  Louis  the  XVIIIth.,  or,  indeed, 
to  any  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
Chronicle  may  just  as  well  say 
that  the  Bourbons  made  the  false  J 
assignats  in  London,  and  sent  ^ 
them  to  puff  out  the  paper-monoy 
in  France.  *. 

The  next  charge  is,  the  King’s 
ingratitude  towards  England.  The 
Bourbons  never  owed  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  country,  any  gratitude  at 
all.  They  were  just  suffered  to  bel 
here,  in  oi-der  to  assist  our  own  cause  \ 
against  the  republicans.  'We  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with' 
the  usurper  of  their  throne,  ami 


never  so  much  as  named  them  in  the 
bad.  Ibe  Chronicle  must  know-,  trcafy  f  They  were  never  svffercil 


X 


to  appear  at  court  in  England ! 


that  Georges,  Pichegru,  and  j 

the  rest  of  that  set  of  conspirators,  |  ,,,,,, 

T.  .  „  ,  They  were  never  ach-nowledged 

were  sent  to  h ranee  in  an  English  j  J 

public  vessel,  commanded  by  onej%  our  Government  as  the  King 
Wright;  that  Wright  was  taken ,  and  'Royal  Family  of  France! 
and  confined  in  the  Temple,  at  Our  Government  always  declared, 

D  2 
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that  their  restoration  teas  not  at 


/  all  the  object  of  the  war! 

Are  not  these  facts  notorious  ? 


v 

) 


What  gratitude,  then,  did  the 
King,  or  does  his  family,  owe  to 
England  ?  The  little  money  that 
was  given  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  pretty  well  repaid  by 
the  Toulon  fleet,  which,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  was  never  restored  to 
the  King  of  France.  To  be  sure, 
they  must  owe  us  a  great  deal  of 
/gratitude  for  stripping  their  mu- 
\  seums,  and  taking  away  some  of 
;  the  best  of  their  frontier  towns! 

■'  ^They  know  all  about  the  real  cause 
t  of  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba. 

:  They  know  who  it  was  that  brought 
r  him  back;  and  they  know  also 
rJ  what  he  was  brought  back  for! 
They  know  that,  after  we  had 
boasted  that  we  had  seven  hvn- 

)dred  thousand  foreigners  to  assist 
us,  and  that  besides,  half  France 
was  for  us;  after  we  had,  with  all 
these  to  aid  us,  got  to  Paris  AS 
>  THE  ALLIES  of  Louis  XVIII., 
we  called  ourselves  the  “  conqucr- 
|  ors  of  France!"  The  Bourbons 
f  know  all  this :  they  have  Castle- 
/reagh’s  and  the  great  Captain’s 
\  notes  yet!  They  will  not  forget 
those  notes,  in  some  of  which  the 
right  of  conquest  is  so  modestly- 
put  forward.  They  will,  I  dare 
say,  be  ready,  in  a  very  few 
years,  to  state  and  to  settle  the 


account  of  “gratitude  due  to  Eng -V^ 
land."  They  have  made  one 
pretty  large  re-pavment  in  their 
Spanish  expedit  ion.  The  possession 
of  Cadiz  and  of  Corunna  may,  I 
suppose,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
grateful  return  for  our  taking  away, 
during  our  “  CONQUEST’’  of  j 
France,  the  frontier  towns  spoken 
of  before !  The  Chronicle  is  rather 
impatient,  then.  Louis  XVI II. 
had  not  time  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  its  full  extent.  His  successors^ 
will,  I  engage  for  them,  do  that 
which  he  had  not  time  to  do. 

The  last  charge  against  the  late 
King,  is  that  he  reduced  his  king¬ 
dom  to  a  state  of  political  abjecl- 
ness!  It  really  does  demand  a  t 
great  deal  of  brass  to  say  this!  J 
Never  did  kingdom  so  rise  in  a 
similar  space  of  time.  It  was  the 
Usurper,  mind,  who  brought  the^ 
foreign  troops  to  Paris.  That 
great  kingdom  was,  indeed,  in  a 
state  of  political  abje.ctiiess,  when 
the  museums  tcere  rifled  by  foreign  j 
soldiers.  Louis  got  the  “  cox-  k, 
quebf.bs  ”  away  !  And,  during 
his  nine  years’  reign,  he  saw  his 
people  completely  recover  from 
all  their  embarrassments.  He  was 
able  to  send  an  army  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Spain,  while  his  people^ 
scarcely  felt  the  expense.  His 
people  are,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  happiest,  and,  in  reality,  the^ 
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^most  free ,  in  all  Europe.  His 
fleet  he  left  in  a  state  that  will 
enable  it  to  meet  us  on  the  sea, 
single  handed,  in  a  short  time. 
His  colonies ,  in  short,  ever}'  thing 
belonging  to  France,  is  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing  state.  But,  can  we  look 
\  at  Spain  ;  can  we  look  at  Cadiz ; 
can  we  think  of  our  own  sneaking 
attitude,  and  not  be  indignant  at  the 
/  insult  offered  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  by  a  writer  who  tells  us  that 
France  is  in  a  state  of  political 
abjectncss,  and  so  reduced  as  to 
be  now  no  more  than  a  power  of 
the  third  rank  ! 

However,  this  is  the  way  that 
/this  London  press  (and,  indeed, 
the  press  of  the  w  hole  country)  has 
always  gone  on.  It  knows,  that  the 
jf  mob  of  readers  wish  that  France 
may  be  a  poor,  little  power.  It 
kno\vs,  that  a  newspaper  which 
*  flatters  the  said  mob’s  wishes,  will 
^  sell  better  to  the  said  mob.  And, 
therefore,  France  is  represented 
to  be  a  poor,  little,  insignificant 
power  !  Well ;  but  I ;  what  do  I 
wish  ?  Do  not  I  also  wish,  that 
'  France  may  become  a  poor,  feeble 
x  nation  1  Flat  and  plain,  I  do 
I '  not !  That  is  to  say,  in  the  present 
I  state  of  things.  I  am  much  more 
/anxious  about  seeing  Borongh- 
H  mongers  pulled  down,  than  about 
.  seeing  anybody  else  pulled  down, 
\  be  that  anybody  who  he  may. 


The  Boroughmongers  are  the 
greatest  enemies  that  I  have,  and 
I  wish  well  to  any  thing,  or  any 


body,  that  I  think  likely  to  injure 
them. 


I 


COBBETT  FARMING. 


I  have  recently  been  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  where  having  witnessed 
a  specimen  of  the  effects  of  my 
system  of  farming,  I  was  anxious, 
for  private  as  well  as  for  public 
reasons,  to  make  a  communication 
on  the  subject  to  the  public  as 
soon  as  possible.  I,  therefore, 
addressed  the  following  Letter  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  in  which  papers  the 
Letter  appeared  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week ;  and,  for  the  inser¬ 
tion,  I  here  present  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  my  best  thanks, 

Kensington,  Oct.  2,  1824. 

Sir, — I  beg  you  to  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  insert  the  following  statement 
in  your  paper.  It  is,  indeed,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  me  serviee  ;  hut  it  is  of 
great  public  importance,  and  is  full  of 
interest  and  of  curiosity  to  a  very 
large  part  of  the  community. 

In  1818,  I  wrote,  in  Long  Island, *  1 
and  published  at  New  York,  the  first  r 
part  of  the  “  Year's  Residence  in 1  '' 
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Atnerica.”  It  was  published  in 
England  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  It  contained,  amongst  other 
things,  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
cultivating  that  invaluable  root,  the 
Swedish  Turnip’.  I  spoke  of  my 
cultivation  of  the  root  at  Bot- 
ley,  as  well  as  in  Long  Island.  Se¬ 
veral  persons  in  England  pursued 
the  mode  at  once,  and,  to  their  great 
profit,  have  adhered  to  it  ever  since. 
But,  there  is  one  gentleman,  Mr. 
Palmes,  of  Bollitree  Castle,  parish 
of  Weston,  near  the  town  of  Ross, 
county  of  Hereford,  who  has,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  having  adopted  my  sys¬ 
tem,  made  an  improvement  in  agri¬ 
culture,  worthy  of. the  attention  of 
every  landlord  and  farmer  in  the 
kingdom,  and  worthy  of  the  praise  of 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Palmer  read  the  “  Year's  Re¬ 
sidence”  in  the  winter  of  1819  ;  and, 
being  convinced  by  my  reasoning  and 
my  facts,  he,  at  once,  resolved  to  act 
upon  my  advice.  He  prepared  two 
fields,  the  one  called  Brick-kiln  field, 
and  the  other  called  Hiscups ;  the  first 
containing  13|  acres,  and  the  last 
17g.  The  two  fields  have  borne,  du¬ 
ring  the  last  six  years  (1819  and 
1824  included)*  three  crops  of  Swedish 
turnips  and  three  crops  of  wheat.  But 
let  us  take  the  crops,  year  by  year, 
of  the  Brick-kiln  field,  which  may 
serve  for  both,  there  being  scarcely 
any.  difference  in  the  crops  of  the  two 
fields. 

1819.  Drilled  Swedish  Turnips— a 
single  row  on  the  top  of  each 
ridge,  and  the  ridges  Jour  feet 
apart. — The  crop  twenty  tons  of 
bulbs  to  the  acre. — The  tops  from 
seven  to  eight  tons, — .The  tops, 
in  November  and  December, 
flung  about  on  pasture  land,  to 
cattle,  shdep,  and  pigs. — The 
bulbs  carried  off  also,  and  oxen 
and  sheep  were  fatted  with  them 
during  the  winter  and  soring 
months. 

1820.  Drilled  Wheat '—at  eight  inches 
distance,  on  ridges  four  feet 
apart ;  that  is,  on  the  land  mere¬ 


ly  turned  back  from  the  turnip- 
ridges. — The  wheat  was  drilled 
on  the  11th  and  10th  of  March. 
— The  crop  was  forty  Winches¬ 
ter  bushels  to  the  acre  and  ten  gal¬ 
lons  over  upon  the  whole  field. 

1821.  Transplanted  Swedish  Turnips 
— at  different  times,  from  3d  of 
June  to  7th  of  July. — The 
amount  of  crop  twenty-four  tons 
of  bulbs  per  acre,  and  seven  tons 
of  tops.  —  All  carried  off  the 
land,  and  applied  to  the  satpe 
purpose  as  those  of  1819. 

1822.  Drilled  Wheat — as  in  182C,  in 
February,  but  without  ploughing 
thejaud  at  all.  Just  drilled  it 
upon  the  land  as  it  had  been  left 
by  the  Swedish  turnips. — The 
erhp  was  32$  Winchester  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

1823.  Drilled  •  Swedish  'Turnips — as 

in  1819. — The  crop  twenty-two 
tons  of  bulbs,  and  from  six  to 
seven  tons  of  tops. — All  carried 
oft'  the  land,  and  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  those  of  1819 
and  1821. 

1324.  Drilled  Wheat — as  before,  in 
February,  and  without  ploughing. 
The  amount  of  the  crop  is  not 
yet  known,  it  being  but  recently 
harvested.  It  is,  however,  esti¬ 
mated  at  thirty-four  Winchester 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  field,  and  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  re¬ 
mainder.  • 

The  other  field  (Hiscups),  17f 
acres,  has,  daring  the  whole  of  the 
six  years,  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner  ;  has  borne  similar  crops  ; 
except,  tlvat,  this  year,  its  crop  of 
wheat  seems  to  exceed  that  of  the 
other  field  in  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  Palm  eh  always  manures  for 
the  Swedish  turnips,  and  never  for 
the  Wheat.  When  these  two  fields 
have  Wheat,  he  has  his  Swedish 
Turnips  in  other  fields.  Every  far¬ 
mer  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  in- 
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creased  fertility  which,  upwards  of 
six  hundred  tons  of  bulbs  of  Swedish 
Turnips,  and  ttvo'  hundred  tons  of 
tops,  every  year,  would  give  to  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  iifty  actes, 
which  is  the  size  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
,  farm.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
I  Palmer  is  a  clever  man,  and  that 
\  his  land  is  good.  Both  are  true. 
I  But,  there  are  thousands,  of  clever 
i  farmers,  and  thousands  of  farms  of 
J  better  land ;  and,  I  am  deceived,  if 
there  be  any, farmer,  in  the  kingdom, 
who  can  boast  of  such  a  produce. 

JAnd  (not  to  lose  sight  of  myself  at 
last)  so  completely  is  this  wonder¬ 
ful  produce  to  be  ascribed  to  my 
“  Year’s  Residnce,”  that,  not  only 
h.ad  Mr.  Palmer  never  put  Swedish 
,  Turnips  at  wide  distances,  before  he 
/  read  my  book,  but  he  had,  before 
that,  never  grown  a  Swedish  Turnip  at 
all,  in  any  wanner  whatever  !  Yet,  not 
/  unto  me,  but  unto  thee,  Oh  !  mighty 
A  PRESS  1  be  the  honour  given !  Long 
fy  enough  might  I  have  sitten  scribbling 
\  in  Long  Island,  hadst  not  thou  caught 
up  the  scrawl,  and'  borne  it  across 
sea  and  land,  dropping  it,  at  last,  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  this  intelligent,  candid, 
"  and  spirited  English  Gentleman  ! 
j  Free  as  the  mountain  goat  art  thou, 
!  Oh!  mighty  Press!  when  thou  con- 
I  veyest  our  thoughts  as  to  Swedish 
Turnips,  Wheat,  and  Cattle,  fat  or 

Ulean ;  but,  when  those  thoughts  re¬ 
late  to  Kings,  alive  or  dead  ;  to  “  un- 
.  paid”  Justices,  clerical  or  lay;  to 
'  that,  which  is  called  “  part  and  par- 
v  cel  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  ”t  or  to 
that  House  which  is  shielded  fronj 
“  contempt”  by •  special  enactment; 
when  any  of  these  are  the  subject  of 
Vthe  thoughts  with  which  thou  art 
(  charged,  no  longer  boundest  thou 
I  like  the  mountain;  goat  ;  but  ad- 
^  va rices t  like  pussy,  thine  eyes,  and 
!  f  ears  on  the  full  Stretch,  putting  one 
soft  foot  to  the  ground  at  a  time, 
while  dry  body  is  continually  in  a 
posture  of  preparation  for  retreat ! — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and 
most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  COBBBTT: 


The  reader  will  please  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
growing  of  Swedish  Turnips,  but 
the  growing  of  them  in  rows  so,v 
wide  apart  as  to  admit  of  deep  ! 
ploughing  while  the  crop  is  grow-  i 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  in  July,  Au¬ 
gust,  and  September.  This  it  is  \ 
that  causes  the  great  fertility  of/ 
the  soil ;  and,  indeed,  that  causes 
it  to  go  on  increasing  in  fertility ,  * 
in  spite  of  its  continual  heavy  ^ 
crops.  The  effect  is  soon  felt  over 
the  whole  of  the  farm.  For,,  the 
manure  arising  from  the  crop*  of'./* 
Swedish  Turnips  is  three  tirnes^N 
perhaps,  as  great  in  quantity  as  j 
that  which,  the  crop  demands  t® 
produce  it.  The  stock  of  sheep 
and  cattle  is  augmented  ;  for, 
w  ithout  the  roots,  many  less  must  \ 
be  kept  upon  the  farm. 

It  was  truly  pleasing  to  behold  j 
the  effects  of  my  own  writings,  at  j 
such  an  immense  distance  from  ; 
the  spot  where  I  wrote !  Mr. 
Walter  Palmer,  of  Pencoyd,- 
and  Mr.  Philip  Palmer,  of  Old 
Hall,  in  the  same  county,  have* 
in  some  degree,  followed  the  ex-  \ 
ample  of  their  brother,  and  with  / 
proportionate  success.  When  they 
look  at  their  beautiful  fields  of 
roots,  and  contemplate  the  great 
worth  of  them,  they  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  to  say  ;  “  We  owe  these  en-T7 
tirely  to  Mr.  Cohbett and  I,  on  v 
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rmy  part,  have  no  hesitation  in  ac¬ 
cepting  of  the  praise,  being  satis- 
f  fied  that  it  is  my  due  ;  always  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  principle  of 
this  husbandry  was  taught  me  by 
Mr.  Tull. 

At  the  time  when  Sidmouth 
brought  in  and  passed  his  absolute- 
power -of -imprisonment  bill,  I  had 
fifty-two  acres  of  transplanted 
Swedish  Turnips,  standing  in  rows 
at  four  feet  apart,  on  ground  as 
f  clean  as  a  garden.  They  were 
worth  a  thousand  pounds :  they 
did  not  bring  a  hundred.  There 
was  no  remaining  to  see  them  con- 
^sumed,  while  Sidmouth  had  an 
absolute  command  of  the  body  of 
the  owner.  And  then,  the  vulgar 
»  crew'  said,  mine  was  “  bad  farm- 
—  iny and  Mr.  Palmer  would 
soon  be  a  “  bad  farmer,”  if  he 

Iwere  subjected  to  a  law  like  Sid- 
moutii’s. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  I 
^/should  go  to  America  to  teach  this 
culture  in  England.  The  truth  is, 
I  had  to  teach  it  there  ;  and  1  kil- 
lied  tw'o  birds  with  one  stone.  My 
* 4  “  Year’s  Residence,”  besides  its 
|  agriculture,  contains  the  only  true 

*****  |r  ii 

account  of  the  United  States,  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  a 
/  diary  of  the  weather  for  one  whole 
year.  It  deals  in  facts  furnished 
»>  by  experience.  The  part  relating 
to  the  colony  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  was, 


of  necessity,  matter  of  prediction  \ 
but,  events  have  made  it  all  li-  > 
terally  matter  of  fact.  It  is  a  book 
of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  and  print,  with  a 
map  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
the  price  is  fire  shillings  in  boards. 

It  has  gone  through  three  large 
editions ;  and  has  never  been  no-  v. 
ticed  in  any  Review,  or  in  any 
other  of  those  periodical  works 
which  profess  to  furnish  the  public 
with  an  account  of  new  publica- j 
lions.  ! 

Two  years  ago  the  public  were 
informed  of  the  fine  crops  of  Swe¬ 
dish  Turnips  grown,  on  my  plan, 
by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Berg  Apton  in 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Withers  of  Holt, 
in  that  county,  has  grown  them 
surprisingly  fine  in  the  same  way. 
But,  I  hear  of  nobody  but  Mr- 
Palmer,  who  has  grown  them  al-**j 
ternately  with  wheat ,  which  is,  ! 
certainly,  a  great  improvement,  \4 
and  especially  if  there  be  no  need 
to  plough  for  the  wheat,  which, 
think,  there  is  not,  in  any  land 
whatever. 


csji,  y 
eed  [" 

1 L 

nnrl  ** 


On  the  side  of  one  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer’s  Swedish  Turnip  fields  of 
this  year,  a  neighbour  has  a  field 
of  turnips,  part  White,  and  partly 
Swedes.  This  is  a  very  curious 
matter,  and  worth  clear  explana¬ 
tion. 
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No.  4,  is  one  side  of  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer's  field  of  (Swedes.  No.  3,  is 
the  part  of  the  neighbour’s  field 
which  is  in  Swedes.  No.  1,  is 
the  part  of  hb  field  which  is  in 
White  Turnips.  No.  2,  is  &  head¬ 
land,  which  is  also  in  White  Tur¬ 
nips.  The  Swedes  in  No.  3,  are 
bioad  cast.  Though  only  on  the 
other  side  of  tbfe  hedge,  there  will 
not,  I  am  satisfied,  be,  acre  for 
acre,  a  fourth  part  of  the  amount 
of  crop  that  there  will  be  in  Mr. 
Palmer’s  field,  though  his  are  in 
rows  four  feet  a  part.  In  No.  3, 
there  are  (except  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent)  no  Swedes  of  more  than  a 
pound  weight  ;  perhaps  not  half  a 
pound  ;  while,  in  Mr.  Palmer’s 
field,  only  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  there  are  hundreds,  which, 
already,  weigh  six  pounds  each. 
And,  mind,  while  this  fine  crop  is 


grow'iiig,  the  land  is  being  fallow¬ 
ed  for  the  next  crop. 

One  would  wonder  how  this 
neighbour  could  bear  to  look  at 
his  own  crop,  while  the  other  crop 
is  only  over  the  hedge.  The  Cob- 
bett  system  is  the  cheapest,  too; 
mind  that.  But  it  wants  attention; 
which  is  an  article  much  more  f  , 
scarce  upon  farms  than  people 
generally  imagine.  W 

Once  more,  let  me  press  upon 
the  reader,  that  it  is  the  ploughing  / 
amongst  the  growing  crop  that  (*, 
produces  the  great  effect.  There 
is  a  striking  proof  of  this  at  this  f 
moment,  in  the  field  above  de¬ 
scribed.  The  White  Turnips  were 
not  sown  until  long  after  the  Swedes 
were  up  and  growing.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  was  ploughing , 
twice  perhaps,  but  once  at  least, 
that  took  place  in  the  land  in  Nos. 

1  and  2.  This  ploughing  came) 
close  to  the  Swedes  that  stand  on 
the  sides,  marked  by  the  dotted 
lines.  And,  there  is,  accordingly,  , 
a  SELVAGE  of  Swedes  along  7 
those  dotted  lines,  which  Swedes  j 
are,  perhaps,  four  times  the  size  \ 
of  those  in  the  body  of  the  piece,  \ 
No.  3.  Is  not  this  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  any  man  of  the  efficacy  of  J 
ploughing  between  growing  crops ?  /  ^ 
How  exactly  this  tallies  with  what 
Mr.  Tull  tells  us  in  Chap.  I. 
page  9  (my  edition)  of  his  work ! 
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In  conclusion,  let  it  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  I  here  give  names  and 
j  dates.  The  crops,  of  which  I 
have  just  been  speaking,  are  note 
on  the  ground.  Anybody  may 
see  them.  Mr.  Palmer’s  two 
fields  of  Swedes,  this  year,  lie  on 
the  side  of  a  public  carriage-road. 
As  to  Comparative  expense,  1 
know  the  fact  from  experience; 
but,  Mr.  Palmer  has  declared  to 
me,  as  he  is  ready  to  declare  to 
anybody,  that  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  a  broad-cast  crop  are 
\  greater  than  those  attending  a 
!  Cobbett-crop,  including  all  the 
ploughings  and  every  other  labour. 
And,  then,  never  forget,  that  the 
|  inter -ploughings  are  equal  to  a 
summer-fallow;  and,  of  course,  do 
as  much  in  preparing  the  land  for 
another  crop.  Were  it  not  for 
these  ploughings  during  July  and 
August,  Mr.  Palmer  could  not 
have  a  crop  of  wheat  to  follow  that 
of  the  Swedes. 


pected,  surprising,  and  alarmingv 
as  to  its  consequences,  the  stirj 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.^ 
And,  why  is  this  ?  Faith,  the  reason 
is  plain  enough.  Every  sect  is  7/ 
touched  by  it ;  and,  there  is  a  fear,  I 
lurking  at  bottom,  that  I  am  able  v 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  'Vf* 
opinion.  By  Fox’s  lying  “  book  of 
Martyrs,  and  by  such  like  means, 
the  people  of  this  country  ’ 
been  kept  completely  in  the' 
as  to  the  real  history  of  the 
formation,”  as  it  is  most  impu¬ 
dently  called.  But,  at  last,  con^y 
sequences  have  grown  out  of  that  / 
event,  which  consequences  cannot 
be  hidden.  The  Sectarians  (in 
which,  of  course,  I  must  include  * 
all  but  Catholics),-  1  mean  the 
cunning  part  of  them,  see  the 
consequences,  and  they  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  the  people  being  ena-  , 
bled  to  trace  these  consequences  \ 
to  their  real  source,  the  Reforma-  y*. 
tion.  When  the  Sectarians  have 
barked  away  at  me  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  I  shall,  I  dare  say,  find  ' 
time  to  put  forth  a  little  TRACT,  \ 
to  show,  that  the  event  called  / 
the  “Reformation”  has  produced  j 
more  calamity  in  England  than  f 
any  event  that  history  records,  r 
This  will  set  the  whole  shoal  of . 
Sects  in  a  fry.  /  *- 


\ 


THE  REFORMATION. 


A  few  weeks  back,  I  observed, 
that  it  was  my  opinion,  that  the 
'-.thing  called  the  “ Reformation ” 
was  the  “  most  unfortunate  event 
ZJ  that  this  country  ever  saw.”  It  is 
f  astonishing  what  a  stir  this  obser¬ 
vation  has  made.  If  J  had  asserted 
the  Duke  of  York  to  be  illegiti¬ 
mate  ;  or  any  thing  equally  unex- 


TURNPIKE  TOLLS. 


“  Bow -Street,  30lh  Sept — 7 
Turnpike  Tolls. — Two  very  ma¬ 
terial  points  were  settled  at  this 
Office  to-day,  relative  to  informa¬ 
tions  against  Toll-Collectors.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Lessees  of  the 
Turnpike  Gates  round  London  had 
extorted  a  great  deal  of  money 
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from  the  public,  previous  to  the 
month  of  October  last,  when  those 
extortions  were  put  a  stop  to,  by 
a  decision  of  Sir  Richard  Birnie, 
on  the  application  of  Mr.  Cobbett. 
—They  were  put  a  stop  to;  but, 
neither  Mr.  Cobbett  nor  Sir 
Richard  Birnie  bad  the  power  to 
cause  the  Lessees  to  refund  that 
which  they  had  extorted.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  any  one  who  had 
taken  too  much  toll,  unless  the  ap¬ 
plication  were  made  within  three 
months  of  the  time  of  taking  it. 
It  was,  however,  determined  yes¬ 
terday,  in  the  case  of  a  Gate¬ 
keeper,  informed  against  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  junior,  that  the  three 
months  did  not  apply  to  these  ca¬ 
ses,  and  that,  at  the  least,  there  is 
no  limitation  within,  a  ttcelve- 
month. — Another  point  of  import¬ 
ance  was  also  settled ;  namely, 
that,  if  the  offender  be  a  Lessee, 
or  a  Collector  for  a  Lessee,  the 
penalty  is  five  pounds  positively, 
without  any  discretion  in  the 
Magistrate.  Accordingly,  Henry 
Seyffert,  who  took  4~d.  instead  of 
,  '3d.  from  Mr.  Thomas  Poynter,  of 
/  Fulham,  on  the  14lh  of  October 
last,  was  convicted  in  the  unmiti- 
gatable  penalty  of  5/.  by  Mr. 
Minshull,  who  was  the  presiding 
Magistrate  upon  the  occasion.  It 
is  important  that  the  public  should 
know  that  an  information  will  be 
good  to  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  act  committed  ;  and  that, 
when  the  offender  is  a  lessee,  or 
the  servant  of  a  lessee,  the  Magis¬ 
trate  has  no  power  to  mitirjatc  the 
'  jKnalty.  It-should  be  understood 
by  the  public,  that  Mr.  Cobbett, 
junior,  has  undertaken  the  prose¬ 
cutions  against  the  lessees  and 
their  servants,  only  because  they 
Iiave  refused  to  refund  the  money 


which  they  unjustly  took  from  the 
carters  and  gardeners  in  and  near 
London.” 

N.  B.  Mr.William  Cobbett  (jun.). 
is  now  in  Kent,  endeavouring  to 
set  this  matter  to  rights  there  as 
far  as  possible.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  these  toll-renters 
have  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  J 
money  too,  which  they  allow  they  y 
have  taken  unlawfully;  but  they  ( 
will  not  refund!  Mr.  William 
Cobbett'' s  object  is  to  make  them 
refund  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  ** 
rate. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to 
X.  Y.  Z.  The  points  are  very 
nice ;  but  well  worthy  of  my  best 
attention. 

The  Turnpike-case  at  Man¬ 
chester  shall  be  attended  to.  It 
complains  of  what  is  a  most  gross 
abuse  of  power  and  a  most  Dare- 
laced  refusal  to  do  justice.  We 
will  endeavour  to  put  4  to  rights. 
There  will  be  plenty  ol  time  for  it. 


I  have  not,  at  present,  room 
for  my  intended  remarks  on  Han¬ 
son’s  visit  to  Foxtleroy. 


TURNPIKE  LAWS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 
“The  Law  of  Turnpikes:  or, 
an  Analytical  Arrangement  of,  and 
Illustrative  Commentaries  on,  all 
the  general  Acts,  relative  to  the 
Turnpike  Roads  of  England.” — 
By  William  Cobbett,  Junior, 
Student  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
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Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  25th  September. 


Per  Quarter.  s.  d. 

Wheat . . . 35  2 

Rye . . 31  8 

Barley . 33  1 

Oats . 21*  5 

Beans . . 36  10 

Peas  . 36  3 


Aggregate  Average  of  the  six  weeks 
succeeding  Aug.  15,  by  which  im¬ 
portation  is  regulated. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

56 

4 

Oats  .  .  . 

.  23 

4 

Rye  .  .  . 

31 

4 

Beans .  . 

.  35 

9 

Barley  . 

32 

3 

Peas  .  .  . 

.  36 

2 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 


turday,  25th  September. 

Qrs,  £.  s.  (I.  s.  d 

Wheftt..  7,329  for  21,733  9  7  Average,  59  j 

Barley.... 382....  633  3  7 . 33  1 

Oats..  ..1,333....  1,338  14  10 . 23  4 

Rye  ....  79....  130  6  0  32  11 

B.ans  ..  992....  1,898  15  1 . 38  3 

Peas....  761....  1,341  0  2 . 40  6 

Friday,  Oct.  1.— The  arrivals  of 


English  Grain  this  week  are  mode¬ 
rate,  and  of  foreign  Oats  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  very  large  quantity.  Prime  dry 
Wheat  is  scarce  and  rather  dearer, 
and  there  is  rather  more  trade  for 
other  qualities.  Barley  comes  very 
sparingly  to  hand,  and  is  again  higher 
in  price.  Beans  and  Peas  have  no 
variation  front  Monday.  Although 
the  supply  of  foreign  Oats  is  so  very 
large,  yet  our  market  being  so  well 
attended  with  country  buyers,  this 
article  sells  freely  on  rather  better 
terms  than  Monday. 


Monday,  Oct.  4. — The  arrival  of 
English  Corn  last  week  was  only 
moderate,  but  of  foreign  Oats  it  was 
again  very  large.  This  morning  our 
market  presented  only  a  small  show 
of  samples  fresh  tip  from  all  parts. 
The  Flour  trade  being  in  an  uncer¬ 
tain  state,  occasions  our  Millers  to 
purchase  Wheat  very  reluctantly ;  and 
although  more  money  was  asked  to¬ 
day,  yet  sales  were  made  so  slowly 
as  to  occasion  the  trade  to  he  re¬ 
ported  dull  at  about  the  same  terms 
as  this  day  se’nnight. 

Barley  is  still  scarce,  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  3s.  to  4s.  advance  on  the  terms 
oflast  Monday.  Malt  is  5s.  per  qr. 
higher.  Beans  are  much  in  demand, 
and  are  advanced  2s.  per  quarter. 
Boiling  Peas  are  2s.  per  quarter 
dearer.  Grey  Peas  are  unaltered. 
Oats  sell  freely,  chiefly  to  country 
buyers  ;  and  prime  samples  are  Is. 
per  quarter  higher,  but  other  sorts 
are  unaltered  in  value.  In  Flour  no 
alteration. 


Price  on  board  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  ......50  s.  —  55s. 

- Seconds . 45  s.  —  50s. 

- North  Country. .  .42s. —  45s.' * 

Foreign  Oats  . 16s. —  20s. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c.  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Sept. 
27  to  Oct.  2,  both  inclusive. 


Qrs. 

Wheat...  6,832 
Barley  ....  831 
Malt  ....  2,569 
Oats  ....  5,567 
Beans...  1,156 
Flour. . . .  7,440 

Rye .  47 

Peas  ....  2,145 


Qrs. 

Tares .  57 

Linseed. . . .  710 
Rapesced..  604 
Brank  ....  9 

Mustard  ..  290 

Flax . — 

Seeds  ....  280 


Foreign.-- Wheat,  200 ;  Oats,  51 ,1 75 
quarters ;  and  Flour,  385  bushels. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Sept.  25. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  .  .33,704  |  Oats _ 10,284 

Rye .  288  j  Beans.-.  ..  1.548 

Barley  ..  2,53G  |  Peas  ....  R317 


low,  82$.  to  8-ls.;  Waterford,  79$.  to 
80s. ;  Dublin,  Limerick,  or  Cork, 
78$.  to  80s. — Landed:  Carlow,  85 s. 
to  87s. ;  Waterford,  Dublin,  Newry, 
Limerick,  or  Cork,  82$.  to  84s.; 
Dutch,  92s.  to  90s. 


Price  of  HOPS  per  Cwt.  in  the 
Borough. 

Monday,  Oct.  4.- — New  Hops  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  last  week’s  prices ; 
coloured  Pockets  in  request.  Cur¬ 
rency — Sussex,  100s.  to  1 16s. ;  Kent, 
100s.  to  130s. 


CHEESE. 

No  material  alteration  since  our 
last.  The  stocks  of  old  are  drawing 
into  a  very  small  compass. 

Note. — In  the  paragraph,  in  last 


Jilaidstonc,  Sept.  30.— Our  Hop¬ 
picking  is  getting  now  very  forward, 
and  in  the  course  of  next  week  will 
he  finished  ;  the  weather,  which  has 
been  very  wet,  does  not  appear  at  all 
against  the  Hops,  which  come  down 
very  good  in  quality,  and  as  to  quan¬ 
tity,  we  believe,  lull  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Market  begins  now  to 
lill  with  samples,  which  have  hitherto 
met  a  ready  sale,  at  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  viz.  Pockets,  from  5/.  12s. 
to  61.  per  cwt.  ;  Bags,  but  few  offered 
yet,  and  not  sold. 


week’s  Register,  on  the  subject  of 
the  failure  of  a  House  in  Belfast, 
after  the  words  long  standing,  read, 
and  hitherto  of  great  respectability. 


Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4  lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  9\d.  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 

Smithfield,  Monday,  Oct.  4. 


Monday,  Oct.  4. — Our  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  13,504 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  301  bales  of 
Bacon.  From  Holland,  2,644  casks 
of  Butter. 


City,  6th  October ,  1824. 

BACON. 

The  trade  are  waiting  for  the  New  : 

very  little  Old  selling.  Landed,  53s. 

.  .  * 

to  55 s. 


Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  ( alive ). 

s.’  (I.  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  8  to  4  2 

Mutton . 3.10—4  6 

Veal...  ....4  6 — 5  6 
Pork . 4  8  —  6  0 

Beasts ..  ..3,017  |- Sheep  .  ..19,720 
Calves. . .  1  228  |'  Pigs. ; . . . .  240 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 


BUTTER. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  done 
in  this  article  during  the  past  week  ; 
and  some  persons. think  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  prtbable.  On  Board  :  Car- 


*.  <1.  s.  d. 

Beef . .2'  8  to  3  8 

Mnttou . 3  0  —  4  O 

Veal . 3  4—5  4 

Pork . 4  4  —  6  4 

Lamb . 4  0  —  5  6 
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Leadknhall,  Oct.  4. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  &. 

Beef... _ 2  8  to  3  8 

Muttou.. . .  .3  4—4  0 

Veal . .  .3  8  —  6  4 

Pork . 4  0—6  4 

Lamb . 3  8  —  5  0 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  1. 

Ships  at  Market .  Ships  sold.  Price. 

24£Ne\vcastle. .  12|..29s.0rf.  to39i.3cl. 
13  Sunderland  12  ,.29i.  6<t. —  41*. (M. 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Smithfield. — Hay  ..  60s.  tollOs. 

St  raw... 4  3  s.  to  50s. 
Clover. .  80s.  tol26s. 

St.  James's.— Hay . G3s.  tol  16s. 

Straw . . .  45s.  to  54s. 
Clover..  70s.  tol20s. 

Whitechapel.  Hay  ..70s.  to  105s. 

Straw.  45s.  to  52s. 
Clover.  90s.  tol30s. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 

The  Scotch  Marhets  are  the  Returns  of  the  JVeeh  before . 


Aylesbury . 

Banbury . 

Basingstoke  .... 

Bridport . 

Chelmsford . 

Derby . 

Devizes . 

Dorchester ..... . 

Exeter . 

Cuildford . . 

Henley . 

Homeastle . 

Hungerford . 

Lewes . 

Lynn  . . 

Newbury . . 

Newcastle- . 

Northampton.. .. 
Nottingham  .... 

Reading . 

Stamford . 

Swansea . 

Truro . 

Uxbridge . 

Warminster . 

VV  in  Chester . 

Yarmouth . 

Dalkeith* . 

Haddington*.... 


Wheat 

. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

s. 

to  s. 

rf. 

s. 

to  s. 

rf. 

s. 

to  s. 

rf. 

s. 

to  s.  d. 

52 

68 

0 

37 

40 

0 

26 

30 

0 

22 

45  0 

58 

66 

8 

33 

40 

0 

25 

28 

0 

40 

45  8 

58 

64 

0 

33 

40 

0 

23 

25 

0 

39 

45  0 

52 

58 

0 

28 

30 

0 

23 

27 

0 

40 

42  0 

56 

70 

0 

34 

42 

0 

20 

26 

0 

30 

40  0 

60 

66 

0 

34 

46 

0 

24 

23 

0 

40 

46  0 

48 

70 

0 

35 

40 

0 

25 

30 

0 

40 

47  0 

50 

62 

0 

28 

30 

0 

20 

28 

0 

36 

46  0 

62 

68 

0 

28 

34 

0 

16 

20 

0 

43 

0  0 

52 

72 

0 

34 

39 

0 

22 

29 

0 

38 

44  0 

50 

68 

0 

32 

36 

0 

22 

26 

0 

38 

42  0 

54 

61 

0 

36 

42 

0 

14 

22 

0 

40 

42  0 

44 

66 

0 

27 

38 

0 

22 

28 

0 

38 

48  0 

54 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

24 

0 

37 

38  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

48 

69 

0 

35 

45 

0 

22 

32 

0 

39 

48  0 

44 

64 

0 

28 

32 

0 

22 

27 

0 

36 

42  0 

50 

66 

0 

37 

42 

0 

24 

27 

0 

40 

42  0 

55 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

37 

0  0 

48 

72 

0 

33 

46 

0 

23 

26 

0 

41 

46  0 

52 

61 

0 

38 

42 

0 

23 

30 

0 

40 

43  0 

56 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

57 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

52 

74 

0 

35 

43 

0 

23 

23 

0 

35 

43  0 

45 

66 

0 

30 

43 

6 

26 

29 

0 

40 

52  0 

57 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

22 

27 

0 

22 

26 

0 

15 

19 

6 

14 

19  0 

18 

30 

0 

17 

25 

0 

15 

21 

o  1 

16 

20  6 

*  Dalkeith  andHaddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — TheScotch  boll  forWheatf 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  o 
Bariev  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  3  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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October  9,  1824. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  23. — Throughout  the  past  week  there  was  a  very  fair 
demand  for  Wheats,  both  new  and  old,  at  improved  prices ;  but  the  supply 
of  the  former  was  limited,  owing  to  a  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.  Fine 
old  Oats  were  also  sold  on  better  terms  than  on  Tuesday  last.  Fine  malt¬ 
ing  Barley  was  taken  off  at  an  advance  of  3 d.  to  Id.  per  9  gallons.  Tire 
market  of  this  day  was  pretty  numerously  attended,  and  fine  old  Wheat  in¬ 
creased  in  value  about  2d.  per  70  lbs.,  and  old  Oats  Id.  per  45  lbs.  In  other 
articles  of  the  trade  there  was  no  alteration  worthy  of  notice. 

Norwich,  Oct.  2. — New  Wheat,  48s.  to  57s. ;  Bright  Barley,  (and  not 
more  than  one  half  of  this  year’s  growth  is  of  that  description  in  this 
country,)  37s.  to  42s.;  Oats,  19s.  to  25s.;  and  Grey  Peas,  32s.  to  40s.  per 
quarter. 

Bristol,  Oct.  2. — Wheat  and  Barley  sells  freely  in  the  Corn  Markets  here, 
as  the  supply  of  new  Corn  is  very  small.  The  following  statement  is  nearly 
correct: — Best  old  Wheat,  7s.  9d.  to  8s.;  inferior,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. ;  new 
d:tto,  6s.  to  7s.  6d;  Barley.,  2s.  6 d.  to  4s.  9 d. ;  Oats,  2s.  to  3s.  2d. ;  Beans, 
3s.  Gd.  to  os.  3d.;  and  Malt,  5s.  to  7s.  Gd.per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s. 
to  43s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Sept.  30. — We  have  a  better  supply  of  Wheat,  yet  it  fully 
supports  its  price.  Barley  scarce,  in  good  demand,  and  considerably 
dearer.  Beans  also  of  more  value.  Higher  prices  asked  for  Malt.  Oats 
and  other  articles  without  alteration.  .  Bailing  Peas  asked  for,  but  none  at 
market.  The  retail  price  of  Flour  has  risen  2d.  per  14  lbs. — Wheat,  8s.  to 
to  8s.  6d.  per  60  lbs. ;  Barley,  34s.  to  46s.;,  Malt,  60s.  to  64s. ;  and  Oats,  24s. 
to  28s.  per  quarter  ;  Beans,  18s.  to  20s.  per  ten  score ;  Peas,  44s.  to  48s.  per 
quarter.  Fine  Flour,  53s.  to  55s. ;  Second  ditto,  48s.  to  50s.  per  sack. 

Ipswich,  Oct.  2. — Our  market  to-day  was  pretty  well  supplied  with  Wheat 
and  Barley,  but  the  quality  of  the  latter  was  interior;  green,  damp,  and 
stained.  Malting  qualities  sold  3s.  to  4s.  per  quarter  higher  than  last  week. 
Prices  as  follow : — Wheat  (Old),  49s.  to  60s.  ;  ditto  (New),  55 s.  to  65s.; 
Barley,  32s.  to  43s.;  .  Peas,  33s.  to  34s.;  and  Oats,  18s.  to  24s.  per 
quarter. 

Wisbech,  Oct.  2. — The  supply  of  New  Wheat  was  tolerably  good,  which 
met  with  rather  a  brisk  sale,  at  the  following  .prices ;  viz.  general  run  of 
Red,  fetched  56s.  to  58s.  per  quarter ;  prime  sorts  reached  60S. ;  superfine 
White  up  to  61s.  per  quarter.  Only  a  few  New  Oats,  which  supported  last 
week’s  prices.  Market  was  thinly  attended,  owing  to  a  large  fair  at 
Peterboro’ 

Wakefield,  Oct.  1. — The  arrivals  this  week  are  only  moderate.  There 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  Wheat,  both  old  and  new ;  the  former  lias  sold 
readily  at  an  advance  of  Is.  to  ‘is.  per  quarter,  and  the  latter  on  full  as  good 
terms  as  on  this  day  se’nnight.  Barley  is  much  inquired  for,  and  the  few 
small  parcels  which  arrived  sell  at  43s.  to  44s.  per  quarter.  Malt  has 
advanced  2s.  per  load,  and  Beans,  from  the  great  scarcity,  are  full  4s.  per 
quarter  dearer.  The  late  extensive  arrivals  of  Oats  in  this  country  seems 
to  have  very  little  effect  on  the  trade ;  the  stocks  being  so  very  low  pre¬ 
vious,  causes  a  demand  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  prices  of  this  article 
remain  without  alteration. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Sept.  25,  1824. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

s. 

rf. 

?. 

d. 

Ss 

rf. 

London  * . 

2. 

■  v  .31 

9. 

...23 

0 

Essex  . 

. 57 

0. 

5. 

...22 

8 

Kent . 

. 57 

3. 

...35 

5. 

..  23 

0 

Sussex . 

8.. 

,U  .30 

..31 

0. 

..  23 

4 

Suffolk  . 

6.. 

4. 

..  23 

0 

Cambridgeshire . 

. 52 

5. . 

0. 

...19 

6 

Norfolk  . 

. 51 

2.  . 

. .  .29 

2. 

...23 

10 

Lincolnshire . 

4.. 

..34 

1. 

...21 

C 

Yorkshire  . 

1. . 

, . .  0 

0. 

...20 

8 

Durham  . 

. 61 

7.. 

. .  0 

0. 

. .  .27 

2 

Northumberland  . . . 

4. . 

.  .31 

7. 

. .  .22 

8 

Cumberland  . 

y. . 

..34 

8. 

...  *22 

8 

"Westmoreland  . 

. 57 

7. . 

.  .40 

0. 

...24 

11 

Lancashire . 

9.. 

..  0 

0. 

...24 

4 

Cheshire . 

2. . 

..  0 

0. 

...21 

9 

Gloucestershire . 

8.. 

..34 

8. 

...26 

3 

Somersetshire  . . 

. 56 

5. . 

..33 

6. 

...19 

4 

Monmouthshire . 

10.. 

0. 

...19 

0 

Devonshire . 

. 57 

3.. 

..29 

11. 

. .  .20 

8 

Cornwall . . 

. 57 

2.. 

..32 

10. 

...22 

2 

Dorsetshire  . 

3.. 

..31 

6. 

...23 

6 

Hampshire . 

4. . 

..31 

0. 

.  ..18 

0 

North  Wales . 

. 60 

1. . 

..37 

8. 

...21 

1 

South  Wales . 

. 54 

3.. 

..34 

0. 

. .  .17 

11 

*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 


COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Oct.  2. — There  was  a  pretty  good  show  of 
Stock  at  market  here  to-day.  Lamhs  are  very  dear  and  scarce,  fetching 
from  25s.  to  30s.  per  head.  Fat  Beef  and  Mutton,  7s.  to  7s.  3 d.  per  stone 
of  14  lbs. 

Horncastle,  Oct.  2. — Reqt,  Cs.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
5rf.  to  Crf. ;  Lamb,  6d.  to  7 rf. ;  Veal,  7 d.  to  SiL;  and  Pork,  7 rf.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Sept.  30.— Beef,  5 rf.  to  5i</. ;  Mutton,  5 d.  to  6d.;  and  Pork,  5 rf. 
to  5 £rf.  per  lb.  sinking  offal. 

At  Morpeth  market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  good  many  Cattle,  but 
a  short  supply  of  Sheep,  and  Lambs;  there  being  a  great  demand,  they 
met  with  ready  sale  at  an  advance  in  price.— Beef,  as.  3 rf.  to  5s.  9d. ;  Mut¬ 
ton,  5s.  6 rf.  to  6s.  6rf. ;  Lamb,  5v.  to  5s.  lOrf.  per  stone,  sinking  offal. 

At  Croydon  Fair  on  Saturday,  there  was  a  large  supply  of  Sheep,  which 
went  off  briskly  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  at  high  prices;  but  towards  the 
close  the  demand  fell  off,  and  many  remained  unsold. 
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TO 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  Surplus 
Population. 


My  Lord,  Kensington,  1 3th  Oct.  1824. 

I  have  before  observed  upon 
your  Lordship’s  adopting  thisdoc- 
^  trine  of  a  Surplus  Population ; 
but  the  error  is  of  such  great  im- 
!  portance,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
eradicate  it  wholly,  if  possible. 

•  You  do  not,  indeed,  elaborately 
lay  down  this  doctrine  of  Surplus 
Population  ;  but  you  adopt  it  as 
matter  of  course.  The  Public,  if 
they  gather  any  thing  from  what 
you  and  your  Committee  say  upon 
.  the  subject,  cannot  fail  to  gather 
this  :  that  the  people  of  this  king¬ 
dom  have  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  that  this  increase 
is  an  evil.  Here  are  two  distinct 
propositions,  each  of  them  of  great 
importance :  each,  therefore,  shall 
receive  from  me  some  attention. 

First,  as  to  the  positive  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  I 
have  over  and  over  again  proved, 
that  the  Returns  on  which  such 
assertions  were  founded,  are,  un- 
I  questionably,  a  LIE  ;  I  have 
proved  that  they  MUST  be  a  lie. 
However,  this  great  national  lie 
ought  to  be  regularly  exposed 
once  in  every  year,  at  any  rate. 
I  am  not  to  be  made  to  believe 


that  a  thing  is  any  truer  for  being 
printed  in  a  folio  form,  and  having 
a  blue  cover  upon  it.  If  I  am  told  \ 
that  these  Returns  are  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  j 
I  recollect  that  it  is  that  same  ^ 
House  of  Commons  who,  in  1809,  > 
voted,  as  may  be  to-day,  that  it  l 
was  above  all  things  essential  that  1 
the  House  should  natch  over  and  \ 
preserve  its  purity ;  and  who,  hav- 
ing,  as  may  be  to-morrow,  proof . 
at  the  bar  tendered  to  it,  of  a  seat  \ 
having  been  sold ,  voted  (so  help  I 
me  God  .')  that  they  WOULD  > 
NOT  HEAR  SUCH  PROOF!  ^ 
If  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  these  Returns  be¬ 
cause  they  are  made  to,  and  come 
forth  from,  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  cannot  forget  that  this  is  that 
same  House  of  Commons,  a  Re¬ 
port  of  a  Committee  of  which 
stated,  in  1797,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  had  not  stopped  pay-  { 
ment  for  the  want  of  means  to  pay  I 
with  ;  when,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared,  and  came  out  even  in  a 
Report  to  the  House  itself,  that 
the  Bank  Directors  had  been 
“  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  ) 
house ;  ”  and  that  the  stoppage  % 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Bank  Directors  having  applied  to 
the  Minister  to  protect  them  against  \ 
their  creditors  !  All  which  is  fully  ' 
stated  and  proved  in  Paper  against  f 
Gold.  If  I  am  bidden  to  believe  in  ^ 
these  Population  Returns  because 
they  come  from  the  Lord  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  Lord  Charleses, 
my  answer  is,  that  those  Lord 
E 
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Charleses  and  Lord  Williams  I 
voted  with  Vansittart,  in  181 1,  | 
that  a  Bank  of  England  note  and 
a  shilling  were  of  egual  value  to  a 
golden  guinea  of  full  Height;  and 
that  this  same  House  of  Lord  Wi  l- 
liams  and  Lord  Henrys  voted, 
in  1819,  along  with  Vansittart 
again,  that  a  pound  note. and  a 
shilling  were  not  equal  to  a  golden 
guinea  in  1811.  The  history  of 
"this  House  of  Commons;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  Acts,  its  Votes,  and  all 
its  conduct,  during  the  time  only 
that  1  have  been  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  would  be  a 
most  invaluable  work.  Fools  are 
those  who  write  lies  about  this 
House.  The  w  ise  way  is  to  write 
the  truth  about  it. 

To  return  to  my  subject ;  if  I 
am  told  to  receive  these  Population 
Returns  with  implicit  belief,  be¬ 
cause  they  come  forth  from  the 
Llouse  of  Commons,  I  could  give 
many  reasons  in  answer  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  above;  but  looking 
upon  those  reasons  as  a  great  deal 

Jmore  than  sufficient  to  do  away 
any  weight  that  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  soxirce  of  the  Returns,  I 
rely  ucon  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Returns  them¬ 
selves,  to  prove  that  they  must  be 
false.  J  have  stated  the  proofs  of 
this  falsehood  twice  before;  but 
/I  will  do  it  again  now.  There 
\  have  been,  in  the  whole,  three 
\  Returns;  the  first  in  18.01  ;  the 
)  second  in  1811 ;  the  third  in  1821. 
/  There  have  been  Returns  lor 
Scotland  as  well  as  for  England 
and  Wales ;  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  lovEnglaud  and  Wales. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  so  good 
as  to  attend  to  me  here;  for  my 
matter  is  very  interesting.  I  am 
about  to  prove,  from  the  internal 
evidence,  that  one  of  the  first  two 
Returns  must  he  a  lie.  The  first 
Return  stated  the  population  to  be 
as  follows : 


Persons  chiefly  employed  in 

Agriculture .  1,524,227 

"Persons  chiefly  employed  in 
Trade,  Manufactures,  and 

Handicraft .  1,789,631 

All  other  Persons,  not  com- 
'  prised  in  the  two  preceding 
classes...... .  5,017,434 


Total....  8,331,192 

This  was  what  they  said  they 
had  got  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1801.  We  next  come  to  1811, 
when  we  shall  find  an  increase  in 
the  Return  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  and  some  odd. 
But  the  Return-makers,  and,  of 
course,  the  Parliament,  in  setting 
them  to  work,  now  made  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  Return.  They 
stated  their  distribution  of  the 
persons  by  FAMILIES,  instead 
of  stating  them  by  numbers  of 
persons,  as  before.  The  former 
Return  told  us  that  there  were  so 
many  persons  belonging  to  each 
class.  This  new  Return  told  us 
what  number  of  families  there 
w  ere  belonging  to  each  class.  The 
new  Return  stood  thus  : 

Families  in  Agriculture  ....  697,353 
Families  in  Trade  and  Manu¬ 


factures,  &c .  923,588 

All  other  Families . . .  391,450 


Total  of  Persons.  .9,538,82/ 


Now',  my  Lord  John,  here  is  a 
curious  change  in  the  course  of 
ten  years.  In  1801,  the  idlers 
were  five  millions  out  of  eight,  in 
1811,  the  families  of 'the  idlers  were 
only  three  out  of  eighteen,  or 
thereabouts  ;  or,  at  most,  lour  out 
of  twenty.  In  1801,  the  third  class 
had  nearly  twice  as  many  persons 
as  the  other  two  classes;  but  in 
the  new  Return,  we  find  more  than 
five  times  as  many  persons  in. 
those  two  classes,  as  we  find  in 
the  third  class.  Ten  years  before 
there  was  but  a  million  and  a  half 
of  agricultural  people,  while  there 
were  five  millions  of  idlers  ;  but 
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now,  there  are  almost  twice  as 
many  families  of  the  agricultural 
people  as  there  are  of  those  of  the 
idlers!  Ten  years  before  there 
were  only  a  million  and  two  thirds 
of  persons  in  trade,  handicraft,  and 
manufacture ;  but  now,  behold, 
there  are  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  famlies  of 
trade  and  handicraft  people,  and 
only  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  families  of  idlers. 

/  Now,  my  Lord  John,  which 
I  was  the  lie  l  Of  these  two  Returns, 

{  which  was  the  lie  1  That  one  is  a 
lie,  nobody  can  attempt  to  call  in 
question.  The  most  brutal  people 
j  that  ever  yet  lived,  the  newly-im- 
j  ported  negroes,  who  do  not  know 
u  when  they  are  cut  with  a  knife, 
"A  why  it  is  that  they  should  feel 
\  pain  ;  brutes  like  these  could 
k  never  be  made  to  believe  that  both 
j  these  Returns  were  true,  though 
■J  they  were  both  printed,  under 
votes  of  the  Lord  Johns  and  Lord 
Charleses,  and  both  came  forth 

;on  foolscap  paper,  with  a  cover  the 
colour  of  the  Windsor  Uniform. 
✓1  A  saucy  scoundrel,  with  his 
Tpocket  full  of  the  public  money, 
j  und  his  skull  full  of  Scotch  c;.n- 
js.ee it,  said  that  he  would  undertake 
f  j  to  make  any  Roman  Catholic  be¬ 
lieve  that  black  was  white.  Very 
well,  Scotchman  ;  but  Protestants 
must  believe  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  before  they  can  believe 
both  these  Returns  to  be  true. 
The  two  labouring  classes  must, 
as  to  number  of  persons,  have 
been,  when  the  last  Return  was 
made,  3,707,029.  This  must  have 


was  the  statement  relative  to  the 
first  two  classes  : 

Persons  chiefly  employed  in 

Agriculture .  1,524,227 

Persons  chiefly  employed  in 
Trade,  &c . .  1,739,5:11 


3,313,758 
Add  a  seventh.  .473,394 


Total  number  of  the  two  first 
Classes,  agreeably  to  the 
Return  of  1801,  adding  a 
seventh  thereunto . 


3,787,132 


J 


S. 


Thus,  then,  there  were,  in  these 
two  classes,  at  the  time  when  the 
last  Return  was  made  out,  the 
last  staled  number  of  persons ; 
that  is  to  say,  3,787,152.  Now, 
then,  for  the  proof  of  the  lie  :  it* 
the  first  Return  were  true,  and  the 
last  Return  also,  there  must,  in 
1811,  have  been  amongst  the  la¬ 
bouring  and  trading  classes,  only \ 
TWO  PERSONS  and  the  third 
part  of  another  person  TO  EACH  ( 
FAMILY ;  that  is  to  say,  my  Lord, . 
not  quite  seven  persons,  including  1 
lodt/crs,  to  three  families.  No 
children  amongst  farmers,  trades- 
men,  artisans,  labourers!  Oh !  7 
the  scandalous  lie  !  and  even  the  J 
stupid  lie !  *■  * 

Let  us,  however,  put  down  the 
figures  ;  for  this  lie  must  be  expo¬ 
sed  and  exploded.  The  people 
of  the  present  day  will,  bv-and- 
by,  be  called  the  most  stupid 
wretches  that  ever  lived  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  but  let  it,  at 
any  rate,  be  seen,  that  there  were 
!  some  of  us  who  were  not  thus 
beneath  the  brutes  that  perish. 

I  These  twofirRt  classes  had  in  per- 
been  the  number  of  the  persons  sons,  only  3,313,758.  They  had 


in  those  two  classes,  if  the  number 
of  persons  were  correctly  stated  j 
in  the  first  Return.  Upon  the 
whole, There  is  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  1 ,207,635  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  SEVENTH  upon  the 
whole.  Now,  then,  the  following 


only  this  number  of  persons  in 
1801;  and,  good  God!  in  1811 
the  Lord  Johns  and  the  Lord 
Williams  found  them  to  hare, 
1,620,941  FAMILIES!  What, 
half  as  many  families  in  1811  as 
tkere  were  persons  in  1801  1 
E  2 
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'  Why  the  man  that  can  believe 
\j  this  is  worse  than  an  idiot;  and 


\  the  man  that  affects  to  believe  it, 
\  is  a  knave  that  deserves  the  whip- 
r  ping- post.  Your  Lordship,  the 
year  before  last,  were  pleased  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the  im- 
I  provement  of  the  people,  in  point 
|  of  understanding,  and  about  the 
\  great  blessing  of  the  increase  of 
A /  newspapers.  Yet,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  a  considerable, 
,  indeed,  a  very  large  majority  of 
\  the  people,  have  swallowed  down 
j  all  these  population  lies  as  so  many 
truths.  At  last  they  come  to  this 
conclusion:  they  MUST  believe, 
that  in  1811  there  were  only  two 

{>ersons  and  one  third,  including 
odgers,  to  each  family,  amongst  all 
the  farmers,  tradesmen,  labourers, 
artisans,  and  manufacturers  of  this 
whole  kingdom :  they  MUST  be¬ 
lieve  this;  or  they  must  believe 
\./one  of  the  Returns  to  he  a  lie. 
This  conclusion  is  inevitable.  I 
have  frequently  thrown  down  the 
j  challenge.  Nobody  has  ever  taken 
**  it  up.  Nobody  has  ever  attempted 
^  to  defend  these  Returns.  If  they 
can  be  defended,  why  are  they 
not  defended  1  Again  I  repeat, 
that  we  MUST  believe  that,  in 
1811,  there  were  but  two  per¬ 
sons  and  one  third  of  another 
person  to  each  family  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  trading,  mechanical,  and 


manufacturing  classes :  this  we 


must  believe ;  or,  we  must  believe 
one  of  the  two  Returns  to  be  a  lie. 

)We  cannot  believe  the  first :  we 
must  be  brutes  to  believe  the  first: 
therefore  we  must  believe  one  of 
/  these  two  Returns  to  be  a  lie. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion, 

J  which  I  will  defy  any  one  to  drive 
us  from,  what  ground  have  we  for 
believing  that  the  third  Return 
s  has  any  truth  in  it  ? 

This  third  Return  was  made  in 
1821,  and  then  the  population  had 
swelled  up  to  11,261,437.  Good 


God !  Why  had  not  they  put  down 
thirty  millions  at  once  ?  Why  did 
they  not  make  the  population  of 
England  alone,  equal  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  France!  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  monstrous  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  that  one  is  astonished  that  it 
could  be  seriously  put  forth  to  the 
world.  If  the  eight  millions  have 
swelled  up  to  eleven  millions,  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  wbat  reason 
upon  earth  is  there  that  the  popu 
lation  should  not  go  on  swelling 
at  the  same  rate  1  Answer  this 
question,  some  of  you,  that  propa¬ 
gate  this  lie.  According  to  this 
increase,  the  population  of  Eng 
land  and  Wales : 
much  too  learned 
me  to  have  any 
and  nothing  will 

it,  in  this  case,  at  any  rate.  The 
Return-makers  of  that  country,  \ 
would,  somehow  or  other,  slip  \ 

— '  tinv*»  I  * 


through  my  fingers.  They  have, \’ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  \ 
consciences  so  surprisingly  elastic,  jl 


and  faces  covered  with  so  many  I 
coats  of  brass,  that  I  do  not  care  / 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them. 


have  any 

If  I  were  to  estimate  the  numbers  ! 
of  the  Scotch,  by  the  numbers  of  j. 
offices,  places  and  pensions  which  V 
the  people  of  that  country  hold,  I  A 
should  take  their  barren  and  miser-  | 
able  country  to  be  more  populous  j 
than  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  * ~ 
all  put  together.  However,  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
at  present.  England  and  Wales  y 
have  regular  governments,  and 
parishes.  I  understand  them,  but  / 


I  never  can  understand  any  thing 
e  division  of  Scotland. 


about  the 
England  and  Wales,  then,  have, 
according  to  these  Returns,  had 
an  increase  of  three  millions  of 


people  in  twenty  years.  I  speak 
in  round  numbers ;  but  to  avoid  I 


a  charge  of  misrepresentation,  I  l 
will  again  state,  that  the  numbers 
in  1801  were,  according  to  the 
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Return,  8,331,192;  and,  in  1821, 
11,261,437.  s  It  amounts  not  to 
quite  three  millions,  but  it  \v£uits 
only  sixty-nine  thousand  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  three 
millions.  This  is  a  mere  trifle, 
when  you  come  to  talk  of  eight  or 
eleven  millions.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  w  hy  the  population  should  not 
'  go  on  increasing,  and  at  the  same 
rate.  I  defy  any  of  the  Lord  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lord  Charleses,  or  be 
they  who  they  may,  to  produce  me 
any  reason  why  this  increase 
should  not.  continue  on,  if  it  be 
true  that  it  has  been  what  your 
Return  says  it  has  been.  Very 
Well,  then ;  let  us  see  what  a  jovial 
company  we  shall  have,  or,  rather, 
that  the  country  will  have,  by- 
and-by. 

In  the  year  18-11  the  Po¬ 
pulation  of  England  & 

Wales  will  amount  to.  .  15,000,000 

In  the  year  1861  it  will 

amount  to .  20,000,000 

In  the  year  1SS1  it  will 

amount  to .  27,000,000 

In  the  year  1901  it  will 

amount  to .  36,000,000 

In  the  year  2000  it  will 

amount  to  .  162,000,000 

Thus,  a  most  jovial  crew  will 
Old  England  have,  at  last !  And 
why  should  it  not  be  thus,  my  Lord 
John,  if  the  Returns  be  true  1  In 
my  calculations  I  have  left  out 
fractional  parts ;  but  I  am  quite 
near  enough.  And  I  again  call 
upon  the  whole  assembly  of  Lord 
Charleses  ;  defy  the  Return- 
makers  to  give  me  one  single  rea¬ 
son  ;  to  suggest  any  one  argu¬ 
ment,  tending  to  show  that  this  in¬ 
crease  must  not  thus  proceed,  if 
the  Return  be  true. 

Then,  again,  looking  back,  what 
must  have  been  the  population 
of  the  country  a  few  centuries 
ago1?  It  is  pretended  by  the  po¬ 
pulation-mongers,  that  there  were 
only  five  millions  of  people  in 
England  and  Wales  a  hundred 
vears  asm  :  well!  the  devil!  Bill. 


)t 

;.l 


did  it  take,  then,  a  hundred  years 
to  add  three  millions,  when  we  are 
now  adding  threeinfllions  in  twenty 
years,  and  when  we  shall,  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  have  got  an 
increase  this  hundred  years  of 
twenty-eight  millions.  Surely  we 
cannot  be  more  blessed  than  they 
were  during  the  last  century. 
They  had  the  House  of  Brunswick 
to  govern  them  almost  the  whole  /  ~ 
of  the  time ;  and  during  almost 
the  half  of  the  century,  they  were 
blessed  by  the  sway  of  the  “  Good  / 
Old  King,”  and  (hat  of  the  “ 
ven-born  ”  Minister,  Pitt.  Surely  i 
our  children  "and  grandchildren 
cannot  be  more  lucky  in  this  re- 
spect  than  we  have  been.  It], 
therefore,  the  last  century  added 
but  three  millions  to  the  popula¬ 
tion,  I  believe  that  it  added  not  a\ 
single  soul ;  but  if  it  did  add  three  i 
millions,  howr  much  worse  than  a 
beast ;  how  much  more  despicable 
than  the  most  stupid  of  quadru¬ 
peds  must  that  man  be,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  truth  of  the  last  Re¬ 
turn,  and  of  the  first  also.  One  of 
of  them  may  be  true;  but  both  of 
them  cannot.  x  ^ 

No  romance  ever  presented  a  / 
more  incredible  tale  to  the  world.  f 
To  believe  in  this  tale,  we  must 
believe  that,  only  about  four  or 
five  hundred  years  ago,  long  after  j 
the  country  was  studded  with  I 
Churches  and  Cathedrals,  there 
were  no  people  at  all  in  England, 
worth  speaking  about.  In  short, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  the 
monstrous  falseness ;  the  prodi-  / 
gious  impudence,  in  this  case,  puts  ^ 
an  end,  at  once,  to  all  argument 
about  the  thing. 

Before  I  go  to  the  other  part  of 
my  subject,  let  me  stop  to  make  a 
remark. or  two  to  you,  my  Lord 
Joux,  relative  to  your  alleged 
great  improvement  in  the  under¬ 
standings  of  the  people  of  this 

oonntrv.  Your  I  mvlvlii  i»  «cn»,Tmvl 
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at  the  time  that  I  allude  to,  to  have 
made  very  minute  inquiries  as  to 
the  increase  which  had  taken 
I  lace,i  n  the  circulation  of  news- 
/  papers  and  of  tracts.  You  found 
/  that  these  things  had  greatly  in- 
■  creased  in  number  ;  and  your  con¬ 
clusion  was,  that  this  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing,  for  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  the  people  had,  of  course, 
increased  in  the  same  degree.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  re- 
_  mind  you,  that,  just  in  the  same 
proportion  that  newspapers,  tracts, 
^  and  schools  and  Bibles  have  in¬ 
creased,  CRIMES  and  MISE¬ 
RIES  have  increased.  It  is  use¬ 
less,  perhaps,  to  reinindyou  of  this, 
but  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  you, 
yourself,  had  evidence  of  it  from 
the  mouths  of  witnesses  brought 
before  your  Committee.  Is  it, 
then,  an  increase  of  knowledge 
^  that  has  taken  place  1  No.  And 
\  the  people  of  England,  Scotland 
,\and  Ireland,  are,  in  many  re- 
^/  spects,  the  most  ignorant  in  the 
*  world ;  particularly  as  to  those 
Ppublic  matters,  with  regard  to 
/•which  they  ought  to  be  well  in- 
formed.  The  press,  and  all  that 
*\Xpasses  through  it,  with  very  little 
exception,  is  calculated  to  deceive 
"**■'  and  enslave.  In  no  pther  country 

J  upon  earth  would  this  population- 
lie  have  been  sucked  down  by 
the  people.  In  no  other  country 
would  it  have  been  attempt- 

I  ed  to  palm  such  a  lie  upon  the 
people  ;  and  this  will  be  amongst 
the  things  to  be  quoted  hereafter, 
^  in  proof  of  the  degradation  of  the 
*  people  of  the  present  day. 

I  now  come  to  the  population 
of  Ireland,  concerning  which,  no- 
|  thing  that  we  find  in  Munchausen 
I  can  equal  the  Stories  that  we  have 
heard  about  the  population  of  Ire¬ 
land.  These  stories  would  have 
passed  by  unnoticed,  bad  it  not 
been  for  a  Report  to  the  House  of 
- -  m  ulo  frntn  mie  of  its 


Committees,  of  which  a  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Spring  Rice,  appears  to 
have  been  the  Chairman.  This 
Report  s,  indeed,  a  jewel.  It, 
together  with  its  Appendix,  is  all 
that  any  body  need  have,  to  enable/ 
him  to  estimate  justly  this  Parlia- 
mentofours.  If  any  man  will  bring 
me  a  writing,  1  do  not  care  where  he 
brings  it  from,  to  match  this  writing ^ 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Spring  Rice  and 
his  Committee,  I  will  suffer  such  a  , 
man,  if  he  choose  to  do  it,  to  roast  | 
me  by  a  slow  fire.  However,  I 
shall,  at  present,  notice  no  part  of 
this  Report,  except  the  following, 
relating  to  the  population  of  un¬ 
happy  Ireland  :  “  Various  causes 
“  have  been  referred  to,  by  the 
“  witnesses  examined  before  your 
‘  Committee,  as  being  sufficient 
“  to  account  for  the  want  of  em- 
“  ployment  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
“  the  nearest  cause  may  be  traced 
“  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  po- 
“  pulation.  In  1695,  the  popu- 
“  lation  was  calculated  to*  he 
“  1,034,102;  in  1731,  2,010,221; 
“in  1791,  4,200,000;  in  1804, 

“  5,400,000;  and  in  1821,  nearly 
“  7,000,000.” 

There,  my  Lord  John,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  1  What !  The"- 
population  of  Ireland  only  ONE 
MILLION  at  the  time  when  the] 
Dutch  King  came  over !  Only  one  1 
million  at  the  time  when  the  debt 
began  !  Only  one  million  of  souls'^ 
a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  and  that  one  million  has  bred 
other  six  millions  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty- nine  years,  and  in 
England  there  were  only  three 
millions  bred  by  five  millions,  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  years! 
However,  why  need  one  exclaim ? 
It  is  not  an  occasion  for  indig¬ 
nation  :  it  is  an  occasion  for  horse- 
laughter.  Alter  reading  this  sur-“ 
prising  account  in  the  Report,  we 
1  are  not  so  much  surprised  to  find 
I  the  evidence,  taken  before  Mr. 
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Thomas  Spring  Rice’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  stating  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  been  “  discovered 
stealing  manure  for  food.”  Steal- 
big  manure  to  eat!  one  can,  in 
short,  be  surprised  at  nothing,  af¬ 
ter  having  read  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  increase  of  population. 

The  Committee  say  that  the 
population  was  CALCULATED 
at  so  many,  at  such  and  such 
times.  Oh !  calculated ,  was  it  l 
I  wish  Mr.  Thomas  Spring 
Rice’s  Committee  had  told  us 
i  by  whom  the  calculation  was  made 
at  different  times ;  under  what 
authority  those  calculations  were 
made;  in  what  archives  the  cal¬ 
culations  were  deposited.  It  is 
vain  to  ask  questions.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  expressing 
our  surprise.  Ireland  had,  long 
before  the  Dutch  King  ever  set 
his  foot  in  England,  about  twenty 
Bishopricks  and  Archbishopricks; 
between  thirty  and  forty  Deans; 
together  with  Prebendaries,  and 
all  other  dignitaries  of  a  great 
church.  She  had  many  no¬ 
ble  cathedrals;  and,  I  believe, 
UPWARDS  OF  SIX  THOU¬ 
SAND  PARISH  CHURCH¬ 
ES!  These  facts  are  wholly  un¬ 
deniable.  Mr.  Stanley,  during 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Hume’s  cele¬ 
brated  motion  about  the  Irish 
church,  said  that  the  Irish  were, 
when  the  Protestant  church  was 
first  introduced,  “  a  bigoted  illi¬ 
terate  people,  possessing  all  the 
virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  sa¬ 
vages .”  So,  it  was  only  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  these  “  savages,”  who  built 
the  cathedrals  and  the  churches' 
of  Ireland,  who  reared  all  these 
jioble  edifices,  the  far  greater  part 
of  which  have  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  utter  ruin,  by  the  “  libe¬ 
ral  and  enlightened  Protestant 
Church."  Ireland  is  spread  over 
with  the  ruius  of  noble  edifices. 
There  appears  to  have  been  more, 


k 


in  proportion,  in  Ireland,  than  in 
England ;  or,  at  least,  in  great 
part  of  Ireland .  Look  into  Grose's 
Antiquities,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
then  tell  me  w  ho  are  most  worthy  t 
of  the  name  of  savages,”  those  Y 
who  reared,  or  those  who  de-/\ 
stroyed  so  many  noble  buildings.  V 
I  lately  quoted  a  speech  made  by 
a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who,  from 
the  very  spot  where  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  speech,  pointed  with  his  . 
finger  to  the  ruins  of  ten  parish  \ 
churches.  Is  it  riot  monstrous  to 
hear  it  pretended  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  consisted  of  onlv  a 
million,  long  after  the  time  that 
these  edifices  were  erected  I 

For  my  part,  I  am  firmly  per-^ 
suaded  that  Ireland  was  as  popu¬ 
lous  as  she  is  now,  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  Eng¬ 
land  was ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  Vs 
why  Ireland  should  not  have  been  » 
in  the  same  state.  I  will  quit  this 
part  of  my  subject,  with  these  re¬ 
marks  as  to  the  positive  increase 
of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and 
with  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that 
no  man  in  the  kingdom,  having 
any  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of' un¬ 
derstanding,  could  be  found  to  put 
his  name  to  a  paper,  declaring  a 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Popula¬ 
tion  Returns.  Lam  satisfied  tha&A 
the  whole  is  merely  a  popular  L, 
delusion  ;  and  that  it  w  ill  be  viewed 
as  such  by  everybody  in  a  very- 
short  time. 

But,  nowg  my  Lord  John,  sup¬ 
posing  there  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  people ;  what 
harm  is  there  in  that  I  It  has  \ 
always,  hitherto,  been  matter  of  J 
boast.  The  first  Return  was  i 
trumped  up  by  Rose  and  Pitt,  ( 
in  order  to  establish  a  belief  in  , 
such  increase,  and  thence  to  draw  \ 
the  conclusion  that  theirs  was  a  » 
most,  excellent  government.  YouX 
hold  this  increase  forth  as  an  evil : 
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K  they  held  it  forth,  not  only  as  a 
proof  of  theirgood  government,  but 
j  as  a  proo  f  of  the  increased  power 
and  wealth  of  the  country.  What 
a  strange  change  is  here,  then. 
y  You  seem  to  look  sour  at  the  poor 
(  little  creatures  as  they  come  into 
'  the  world.  You  look  at  them,  as 
1  the  country  people  sav,  like  a  cow 
at  a  bastard  calf.  Perhaps  the 
best  simile  is,  that  look  which  is 
/first  given  to  the  “  sweet  babe,” 
f"the  son  and  heir,  which  the  hus- 
1  band  suspects  to  have  come  into 
the  world  some  weeks  before  its 
time.  Now,  this  is  just  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  old  George 
~  Rose.  George  was  the  gayest 
£of  gossips  at  a  groaning.  And 
|  he  took  the  dear  innocent  and 
j  kissed  it,  and  chirped  to  it,  and 
t  ^he  held  it  out  to  gaping  John  Bull 
"¥*as  a  pledge  of  wedded  love  be- 
%  j  tween  the  Pitt  system  and  John’s 
-t  purse.  Such  a  fuss  there  was 
about  our  increased  numbers.  It 
was  laid  down,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  proved  fact,  that  there  were 
\  but  Jive  millions  of  people  in 
f  England  and  Wales,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  OhltheAnti- 
/  Jacobins  chuckled  when  they  got 
their  eight  millions.  It  was  ac- 
✓  tually  made  an  argument  against 
the  Jacobins:  it  was  produced  as 
a  proof  of  their  wickedness  in 
\  having  opposed  a  Minister  that 
w  could  cause  such  a  population. 

The  thing  is  all  a  lie,  my  Lord 
John,  from  beginning  to  end: 
but,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  again. 
I  ask,  what  harm  is  there  in  it  1 
I  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  an 

J  increase  of  the  population  could 
do  any  harm  to  anybody  *  If 
there  be  more  people  than  there 
j  were  to  eat,  there  are  more  people 
«_/  than  there  were  to  work.  One 
/  man’s  labour  would  raise  food  and 
raiment  enough  for  twenty  men. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  numbers,  so  long  as  you 
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do  not  augment  the  numbers  that 
do  not  work  ;  so  long  as  you  do 
not  augment  these  in  an  unnatural 
degree,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
an  augmentation  of  numbers.  To 
be  sure,  a  parcel  of  people  might 
be  brought  and  put  down  upon  a 
barren  island,  a  great  mischief 
might  arise  therefrom  ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  any  mischief  is  to 
arise  from  an  increase  of  the  peo-^ 
pie,  provided  that  each  mouth  hasV 
a  pair  of  hands  belonging  to  it. .  \ 
Our  misfortune,  Lord  John,  is, 
not  that  we  have  too  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  altogether  ;  but  too 
great  a  number  of  people  who  do 
not  work,  and  who  live  upon  the 
labour  of  those  who  do  work.  To 
me  it  seems  somewhat  astonishing, 
that  men,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  too,  can  talk  about  a 
surplus  population  of  the  labourers, 
and  say  not  a  word  about  a  sur-\ 
phis  population  of  certain  other 
classes,  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  mention.  We  have  not  too  many 
labourers  ;  nor  do  those  labourers 
work  too  little.  There  is  no  harm! 
in  labourers  having  very  frequent  / 
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a  great  many  holidays  of  which  th  ;  a 
very  poor  devils  of  country  boys  I 
now  know  nothing.  1  have  done  * 
a  great  many  w'onderful  things,  \ 
my  Lord  John,  my  name  will  live  7 
many  a  score  years  after  me ;  and,  7 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  had  been  \ 
born  in  these  days  of  slavery,  of  \ 
rags,  and  of  hunger,  I  should  never  I 
have  been  any  more  known  in  the\ 
world,  than  the  chap  that  I,  this  \ 
very  moment,  see  slinking  by  the  J 
side  of  a  road  wagon,  with  scarce-  I; 
ly  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  and  with  a 
smock-frock  that  none  but  actual  7 
beggars  wore  in  the  “  dark  ayesfl 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  kept  ' 
as  tightly  to  work  as  any  boy  in 
the  country.  It  was  a  boast  of 
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/my  father,  that  he  had  three  boys, 
J  whose  ages  put  together  made  only 
\  that  of  a  man  of  thirty,  who  did  as 
^nuieh  work  as  any  man  of  thirty. 
JPYet,  in  those  “dark  aqcs”  that 
the  impudent  Scotcli  economists 
talk  about,  we  had  a  great  many 
holidays.  There  were  all  the  fairs 
of  our  own  place,  and  all  the  fairs 
ol  the  places  just  round  about. 
There  were  several  days  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  at  Easter,  at  Whitsuntide  ; 
and  we  had  a  day  or  two  at  Il6l- 
lantide,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  which 
came  in  November,  I  believe,  and 
also  at  Candlcmass.  Besides  these, 
there  were  cricket-matches,  and 
single-stick  matches ;  and  all  these 
were  not  thought  too  much.  But, 
still  of  more  importance  than  these, 

II  never  knew  a  labouring  man, 
in  those  “  dark  ayes,”  go  out  to 
{\his  work  in  the  morning  without  a 
J bottle  of  beer  and  a  satchel  of 
/victuals,  containing  cheese,  if  not 
/  bacon,  hung  upon  his  crook.  A 
bottle-crook  made  as  usual  a  part 
of  the  equipage  of  a  labourer,  as 
his  smock-frock  or  his  hat  did. 
Except  in  about  five  or  six  in¬ 
stances,  in  Sussex,  1  have  not  seen 
/  a  bottle-crook  these  twenty  years. 
^  Accordingly,  be  it  observed, 
that  there  wanted  no  schools,  no 
Lancasterian  or  Bell  work ;  no 
Tracts,  no  circulation  of  Bibles, 
j  to  make  the  common  people  gene- 
(  rally  honest  and  obedient.  I  re¬ 
member  a  little  sort  of  fair,  that 
used  to  be  held  at  a  village  in 
Surrey.  I  remember  the  white 
smock-frocks  and  red  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  nice  clean  clothes  of 
the  girls,  that  used  to  ornament 
that  lair.  By  accident,  I  stumbled 
/\  upon  it  in  a  Rural  Ride,  two  years 
/  ago.  Not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
*  people,  and  those,  in  general, 
ragged  and  dirty,  with  some  few 
girls  drawn  off  in  tawdry  cottons, 
^looking  more  like  town  prostitutes 
than  country  girls ;  and  this  was  a 


pretty  fair  sample  of  the  whole 
country'.  * 

The  country  people  have  been\ 
robbed  by  the  paper-money.  A  ' 
complete  revolution  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  amongst  them.  They  have'\ 
been  stripped  of  every  thing  in/ 
which  they  took  delight.  The  im-  " 
position  of  slavery  upon  them,  has 
made  them  feel  and  act  like  slaves.‘r ! 
When  the  Reverend  Anthony  , 
Collett  told  you  how  bad  their | 
character  was  become,  it  was  for\ 
you  and  your  Committee  to  look 
after  the  cause.  And  if  you  had, 
you  would  have  found  it  in  the 
cause  which  you,  yourselves,  had** 
assisted  to  pass. 

Man  was  not  born  to.  be  altcays\/\ 
at  work.  Very  shallow,  indeed, 
are  those  who  regard  the  nume¬ 
rous  holidays  of  the  Catholic 
church  as  tending  to  promote  idle-f\ 
n css.  Men  will  do  a  great  deal-/ 
more  work,  if  days  of  leisure  be/ 
interspersed  amidst  days  of  toil,  v 
These  days  of  leisure  are  neces 
sary  to  their  .pleasure  and  their 
happiness;  and  it  is  of  advantage, 
if  the  regulations  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  be  such  as  to  make  the  sameV. 
day  a  day  of  leisure  for  all.  In  ** 
the  “  dark  ayes  ”  we  never  heard 
of  any  complaints  about  a  surplus'} 
population  ;  and  be  yon  assured,  * 
my  Lord  John,  that  where  such 
complaints  can  be  made,  there  is  / 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  f 
state  of  the  law. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  system 
which  has  been  pursued  in  Eng-  . 
land  from  the  time  of  the  Revolu-  [ 
tion  ;  the  system  of  Government 
Debt,  is  a  system  which  begins  by  l 
totally  abasing  the  labouring  \ 
classes,  and  that  ends  by  produc-1 
ing  its  own  overthrow,  and,  gene-\ 
rally,  that  of  the  State  along  with  it. 

It  draws  property  intogreat  masses;"?' 
it  gives  to  cunning  the  superiority 
over  industry ;  it  makes  agricul-  _ 
ture  a  subject  of  adventure;  it 
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puts  down  all  small  cultivators  ;  it  | 
A  incloses  every  inch  of  that  land  j 
'  which  God  himself  seems  to  have 
yj  intended  for  the  poor.  It  is 
curious  enough,  that  even  the 
—  Parliament  should  have  seen 
.  the  thing  in  this  very  light  only 
^-about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Secret  Committee  appointed  in 

/1801,  I  think  it  was,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  high  price 
of  bread,  and  other  provisions,  de¬ 
termined,  “  that  there  was  too  con- 
“  siderable  a  consolidation  and 
f  “  consequent  enlargement  offarms, 
J  “  and  that  t!ie  character  of  the 
farmer  was  lost  in  that  of  the 
“  speculator  and  monopolist,  to  the 
/  “  great  injury  of  the  public.”  Mr. 
Pratt,  who  wrote  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  time,  mentions  an  in¬ 
stance,  near  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire, 

f  where  one  man  had  taken  sixteen 
farms,  one  of  which  only  lie  for¬ 
merly  occupied,  and  that  the  fif¬ 
teen  families  who  formerly  occu- 

7  pied  the  other  fifteen  farms,  were 
•dwindled  into  day-labourers,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  the  poor- 
*  houses.  He  mentions  an  instance 
in  Leicestershire,  of  a  parish  con¬ 
taining  four  thousand  acres  o* 
land.  He  says  that  in  this  whole 
v  parish,  there  is  now  only  one  farm- 
Ji  house  remaining  out  of  fifty, 
which  were  formerly  there. 

Your  Lordship  must  well  kno\v 
that  this  consolidation  offarms  has 
+  taken  place  all  over  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  farm-houses  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  destroyed  since 
the  day  that  the  “  good  Old  King” 
!  came  to  the  throne.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  large  part  of  the 
/. commons  have  been  enclosed.  No¬ 
thing  that  man  could  devise  would 
\  be  more  injurious  to  the  country 
than  this.  Jn  all  times  it  has 
<  been  deemed  by  the  common  peo- 
-  \  pie  a  grievous  injury.  It  drives 
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the  labouring  man  from  the  only- 
spot  where  he  has  a  chance  to  al¬ 
leviate  his  toil.  It  has  always  \ 
produced  incalculable  mischief.  \ 
After  the  great  plunder  of  the  | , 
people,  which  took  place  in  the  l ( 
reign  of  the  bloody  Henry,  a  sys-  j 
tern  for  robbing  them  of  all  the  i 
wastes  wms  pursued,  in  the  reign  ( • 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Hume  tells 
i,  “  that  the  cottagers,  deprived  \ 
of  the  commons,  on  which  they  ) 
“  formerly  fed  their  cattle,  were 
“  reduced  to  misery  :  a  great  de- 
‘  cay  of  people,  as  well  as  a  di-  \ 

“  minntion  of  former  plenty,  was  \ 
“  [it  should  be  were]  remarked  in  ^ 
“  the  kingdom.”  At  the  same  time 
“  (a  debasing  of  the  coin  had  taken 
“  pluce)  the  common  peopled 
“  who  received  their  wages  in  the  I 
“  debased  coin,  could  not  purchase  f 
“  commodities  at  the  usual  rates  ;  ^ 
“  and  loud  complaints  were  heard 
“  in  every  part  of  England.” 

H  ume  tells  us  that  the  Protector, 
Seymour,  “  issued  a  proclatna-1 
“  tion,  ordering  all  late  enclosures] 

“  to  be  laid  open  by  a  certain! 

“  day.”  In  Devonshire,  the  peo-» 
pie  cried  out  against  enclosures  Q 
and  oppression  from  the  gentry.  \ 


oppression  trom  me  gentry. 
They  demanded,  besides,  that  the 
mass  should  be  restored;  that  halt  y 
of  the  Abbey  Lands  should  be  re-\ 
stored ;  that  the  law  of  the  six  ar-  I 
tides  should  he  executed ;  and  that  ( 
holy  water  and  holy  bread  should  I 
be  respected.  And  now.  my  Lord,  ** 
mark  :  LORD  RUSSELL  was 
sent  against  them.  He  found  his 
force  too  weak  to  oppose  them.\ 
He  went  and  lay  at  Honiton  “  till 
“  reinforced  bv  Sir  William 
“  Hubert  and  Lord  Grey,  with/1 
“  some  GERMAN  HORSE,! 

“  and  some  ITALIAN  A  R-y 
“  QUEEUS1ERS,  under  Bat-\ 
“  tista  Spinola.”  Thus  assisted, 
Russell  beat  the  poor  English-"^ 
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men,  and  hanged  the  Vicar  of/ 


St.  Thomas  on  the  top  of  his  own  ^ 
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f  tower,  arrayed  in  his  ecclesiastical 
\  robes ! 

'  Alas!  my  Lord,  how  little  do 
«**■  Englishmen,  of  the  present  day, 
j  know  about  the  means  by  which 
"y  the  thing  called  the  Reformation 
7  was  effected  !  They  did  not  dis¬ 
like  the  religion  of  their  futhers. 

|  It  took  a  good  three  quarters  of  a 
I  century  of  the  crudest  of  perse- 
j  cutions,  to  make  them  submit  to 
that  order  of  things,  which  trans- 
Yferred  the  Abbey  of  Woobum 
)  and  the  Priory  of  Tavistock,  from 
A  the  church  into  lay  hands.  My 
Lord,  little  do  the  people  in  ge- 
i  jteral  know,  and  y  et  they  ought 
to  know,  that  the  bayonet  and  the 
I  halter  were  the  great  converters. 
Hut  is  there  one  out  of  a  thousand 

/that  dreams  of  such  a  thing,  as 
that  German  and  Italian  hire¬ 
lings  were  brought  over  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise  ?  Yet  they 
ought  to  know  it  at  this  time,  when 
England  and  Ireland  are  tasting 

Jof  the  natural  and  ripe  fruits  of 
the  famous  Reformation. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of 
enclosures.  Great  improvements 
upon  Bagshot  Heath.  Rut,  my 
Lord,  go  clown  to  Kagshot,  and 
into  all  the  parishes  lying  round 
that  Ilcath;  and  there  any  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  will  give  you  a  detail 
of  the  ruin  and  misery  which  those 
enclosures  have  produced ;  a  detail 
enough  to  wring  the  heart  of  any 
man  of  feeling.  And  what  have 
your  Lordship  and  your  Commit¬ 
tee  to  oppose  to  causes  so  powerful 
and  so  destructive  as  these  1  The 

)Onndle  Plan  ?  And  what  have  the 
Malt  husks  and  Sc ak Letts  and 
Scotch  Economists  to  propose  as 
the  means  of  counteracting  these 
causes  ?  When  you  talk  of  an 
increase  of  population,  you  forget 
the  probable  half  million  of  small 
farm-houses  and  of  cottages  that 
have  been  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  bv  this  funding  system. 


But,  if  there  be  a.  surplus  po¬ 
pulation,  ought  there  to  be  laws, 
to  give  encouragement  to  those"\ 
who  breed  and  who  do  not  work  ? 
Ought  such  immense  sums  of  the 
public  money  to  be  given  to  pen-N^ 
sioners  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes,  that  they  may  live  in  a 
state  of  ease  and  plenty  upon  the^ 
labour  of  others'?  Ought  there  to 
have  been  sixteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  given  to  the  poor 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ? 
Maltiius  and  all  his  hardhearted 
crew,  tell  us,  that  to  give  the  laA 
bourer  parish  relief,  is  to  encourage  ] 
him  to  breed  children  whom  he 
cannot  support.  How  comes  this 
argument  never  to  have  occurred 


to 
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to  those  who  gave  the  sixteen  hun¬ 


dred  thousand  pounds  to  relieve  \ 
the  children  of  the  poor  Clergy  \ 
„of  England  1  Was  not  that  also 
a  “  premium  for  population as*'1 
it  is  called  ?  Yes,  and  for  popu- 
lation,  too.  who  never  would  work. 
Not  a  word  do  we  ever  hear 
about  this  increase  of  population  : 
it  is  the  labourers  only  that  you  1 
find  to  be  too  numerous.  It  is  r 
they  only  that  you  fear  to  see  in¬ 
crease ;  and,  while  we  have  this 
outcry  against  the  over  populous¬ 
ness  of  the  labouring  classes,  not 
a  syllable  do  we  hear,  in  the  way 
of  grumbling,  against  giving  nearly 
six  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
a-year  to  what  is  called  a  dead-  / 
weight.  It  is  reasonable  and  just,  ^ 
that  those  who  have  really  and 
truly  served  the  country  in  arms, 
and  served  it  V  some  effect,  should 
have  a  provision  made  for  them.  V, 
But,  is  it  wise,  is  it  just,  that  if, 
for  instance,  an  officer  marry  and 
have  a  family  of  children,  the 
country  should  be  saddled  with  the  I 
keeping  of  his  wife  and  children  L, 
after  his  death!  It  is  thought 
dangerous  to  give  a  labouring  man  t 
a  little  relief,  lest  he  should  marry  J 


and  breed  children.  But  it  is  not 
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thought  dangerous  to  give  six  mil-  I 
lions  a-year,  or  thereabouts,  part  j 
of  which,  at  any  rate,  must  tend 
to  increase  population.  To  say 
nothing  about  the  numerous  stand¬ 
ing  army ;  to  say  nothing  about 
the  monstrous  disadvantage  of 


having  an  establishment  of  mar- 
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ried  parsons,  can  it  be  wise  or 
just  to  bestow  these  six  millions  in 
this  way  '!  Amongst  all  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  England,  none  is 
greater  than  that  of  having  so 
many  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
married  people  maintained  out  of 
the  public  money,  and  breeding 
children  who,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one,  never  will  icork.  They 
are  not  only  not  bred  up  to  work, 
but  they  are  bred  up  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
maintained  by  the  public. 

Would  1  sit  in  that  House  of 
Commons  and  hear  all  this  talk 
about  a  surplus  population  ;  hear 
all  this  talk  about  checking  the 
breeding  of  labourers,  and  not 
say  one  single  word  about  these 
expensive  encouragements  to  the 
breeding  of  idlers  f  I  certainly 
would  not;  and,  though  I  may 
hope  in  vain,  1  slill  will  hope, 
that  some  man  will  be  found  in 
that  House  to  put  this  matter  in 
its  true  light,  and  to  produce  an 
alteration  accordingly.  Abuses  go 
on  for  a  long  while  with  impu¬ 
nity  to  those  who  are  the  cause 
of  them,  but  they  do  not  go  on  for 
ever.  Great  military  force  keeps 
people  down,  but  it  does  not  pay 
the  debts  of  a  State.  The  la¬ 
bourers  of  England,  being  con¬ 
tented  enough  upon  the  score  of 
religion,  having  always  at  hand 
some  itinerant  knave  or  other  to 
cajole  and  entertain  them,  might 
probably  go  on  a  long  while  in 
their  rags,  hunger  and  thefts,  of  all 
of  which  there  are  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Collett 
might  possibly  live  to  see  the  sys¬ 


tem  approach  very  nearly  to  that 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  point  of 
discipline;  but  in  Ireland  some/ 
great  change  must  and  will  take  1 
place ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  > 
such  change  should  take  place, 
without  materially  affecting  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  That  it  may  j 
fake  place  soon ;  that  it  may  be  j 
just  in  its  principles  ;  that  it  may  1 
be  productive  of  peace,  cordial  , 
union,  and  strength  and  security,  J 
is  the  anxious  wish  of 

Your  Lordship’s 
Most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wji.  COBBETT. 


JOCELYN-SCHOOLS. 


For  mending  the  manners  and 

saving  the  souls  of  the  Irish. 

1  have  before  me  a  printed  re¬ 
port  relative  to  these  SCHOOLS. 
They  are  called  the  schools  of 
the  “  London  Hibernian  School 
Society.”  But,  this  is  a  stupid 
name.  The  head  man  of  the  con¬ 
cern  appears  to  be  the  EARL  OF 
RODEN,  who  has,  indeed,  re¬ 
cently  been  holding  meetings  in 
Ireland,  in  person,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  object  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  He  is  what  we  may  call 
the  acting  man  of  the  house  ;  and, 
as  his  name  is  Jocelyn,  and  he  is 
also  the  head  of  all  Jocelyns,  I 
shall  call  these,  the  JOCELYN- 
SCHOOLS. 

Now,  as  to  the  real  object  of 
the  Jocelyn- Schools,  it  is  evidently 
to  convert  the  poor  Catholics  to  be 
Frotestants.  1  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  object,  and  about 
the  motives  to  it,  another  time. 
At  present  I  have  to  record  a  De¬ 
bate,  the  very  best  I  ever  read. 
The  Jocelyn-sehool  people  sent 
over  two  Missionaries ,  a  fanatic 
of  the  name  of  NOEL,  and  a 
crafty  thick-skinned  Scotchman, 
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of  the  name  of  GORDON,  a  | 
Captain  of  the  Navy  !  These  tnen 
xvent  to  Cork,  got  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  together,  and  opened  their 
commission.  But,  they  met;  the 
merits,  not  only  of  their  inten¬ 
tions,  but  of  the  two  religions , 
were  fully  debated  ;  and,  if  there 
ever  were  a  triumph  more  com¬ 
plete  than  all  others,  the  “  religion 
of  our  fathers  ”  gained  that  tri¬ 
umph  here. — The  Scotchman  was 
not  spared.  He  had  the  lash  well 
laid  upon  his  thick  skin. — I  have 
inserted  the  whole  of  the  debate ; 
and  I  shall  return  to  the  subject 
very  shortly.  % 


Defeat  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 

LONDON  HIBERNIAN  SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 

In  the  City  of  Cork,  at  a  Grand  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society,  held  in  the  County  Court 
House,  Cork,  September  the  9th  and 
10th,  1824. 

This  Meeting  was  summoned  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Noel  and  Captain  Gordon,  who  are 
Members  of  the  London  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  have  come  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects 
of  that  Institution.  The  Court-house 
was  crowded  with  Ladies,  and  a 
splendid  and  numerous  assemblage 
of  the  Gentry  of  the  County  and 
City  of  Cork.  Joseph  Den  ae  Free¬ 
man,  Esq.  having  been  called  to  the 
Chair, 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Noel  said,  that  he 
had  recently  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
saw,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  anguish, 
the  wretchedness,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  degradation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  population.  They  ex¬ 
hibited  a  hideous  and  appalling 
spectacle.  Their  habitations  were 
receptacles  of  filth,  and  their  minds 
were  utterly  destitute  of  religious 
instruction.  The  calamities  of 
the  country,  the  spirit  of  violence 
and  tumult,  and  all  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  incidental  to  it,  might 
justly  be  referred  to  the  absence 
of  religious  education,  which  would  | 


16,  1824. 

|  teach  them  obedience  to  the  law's, . 
I  by  teaching  them  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  God.  In  England  the  ut¬ 
most  anxiety  prevailed 'for  the  re¬ 
ligious  amelioration  of  Ireland,  and 
he  and  his  friend  had  come  amongst 
them,  not  with  any  idle  anxiety  to 
gratify  a  profitless  curiosity,  but  for 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  na¬ 
ture  of  the  people,  to  which  they 
were  solicitous  to  contribute  their 
humble  exertions.  The  ladies  of 
this  great  country  ought  to  feel  that 
there  could  be  no  object  more  worthy 
of  their  aimable  solicitude  than  the 
instruction  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  community.  Upon  the  virtue 
of  a  woman  much  of  that  of  man 
depended,  and  the  religious  habits  of 
the  sex  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence.  The  population 
t) f  the  county  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  people,  of  whom 
it  was  just  to  presume  that  one  half 
were  females  ;  and  it  was  deplorable 
that  out  of  that  vast  body  so  few  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefits  of  education.  In 
the  promotion  of  this"  great  work, 
they  would  evince  a  true  and  ge¬ 
nuine  sensibility.  How  many  there 
were  who  shed  tears  over  works  of 
fictitious  woe,  and  who  failed  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  emotions  to  any  instance 
of  practical  benevolence.  They 
should  be  influenced  by  a  higher- 
motive  than  ordinary  tenderness, 
and  should  draw  their  humanity 
from  the  sacred  springs  of  scriptural 
religion.  lie  had  heard  with  pain, 
that  out  of  the  whole  of  the  sum 
contributed  by  the  ladies  of  Cork, 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  holy  writings, 
one  sixth  had  been  raised  by  a  sub¬ 
scription  at  a  ball.  Religion  should 
do  more  than  fashion.  Benevolence 
ought  to  be  less  a  matter  of  taste 
than  of  duty.  The  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man  proceeded  with  great  ability  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  founding 
education  upon  the  basis  of  religion, 
and  of  dispensing  the  Scriptures, 
among  the  poor.  Their  first  object 
should  be  to  make  the  people  Christians 
— Christianity  was  the  best  gift  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  them,  and 
its  only  source  was  in  the  sacred 
word  of  God.  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  had  been  opposed  by  pre- 
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tudice,  by  scepticism,  and  by  profli¬ 
gacy.  Experience  had  proved  that 
as  the  virtues  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  arose  from  their  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures,  the  vices  of  other 
countries  had  arisen  from  their  being 
denied  the  use  of  that  holy  light.  The 
honourable  Gentleman  described  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which,  he  said,  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  spirit  of  impiety  which  was 
allied  with  ferocity.  That  revo¬ 
lution  had  been  prepared  by  the 
mock-philosophy  which  made  the 
holy  writings  the  theme  of  blasphe¬ 
mous  derision.  Education  without 
religion  would  prove  rather  an  evil 
than  a  good,  and  he  strenuously  de¬ 
precated  any  system  of  instruction 
which  was  not  associated  with  the 
perusal  of  the  holy  writings.  In 
them  the.  poor  would  find  true  faith, 
and  the  principles  of  genuine  mora¬ 
lity,  illustrated  by  the  light  of  heaven : 
and  those  men  were  the  enemies  of 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  who  sought  to  deprive  them  of 
the  only  real  source  of  virtue  here, 
and  felicity  in  the  other  world.  They 
could  not  do  a  work  more  acceptable 
to  God  than  by  the  propagation  of 
his  word,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
high  gratification  to  them,  that  while 
they  were  advancing  the  spiritual 
interests  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  were  securing  their  own  eternal 
welfare. — The  Honourable  Genlle- 
man  sat  down  amidst  loud  applause. 

Captain  Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Na¬ 
vy,  rose  after  Mr.  Noel,  and  spoke  to 
a  similar  effect,  lie  appealed  espe¬ 
cially  to  Scotland,  (bis  own  country) 
as  an  instance  of  the  noble  results  of 
a  moral  and  religious  education,  and 
referred  to  some  passages  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
wiihhoklipg  them  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Dwyer  rose,  and  asked  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  he  permitted  to  make 
some,  observations  in  reply  ? 

The  CuairAan  said  that  the  Meet¬ 
ing  was  private,  hut  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the.  right  to  speak,  desired 
Mr.  Dw^er  to  write  a  resolution  if  he 
wished  to  propose  any. 

Mr.  Kenny  said  this  was  a  Meet¬ 
ing  in  a  great  measure  private,  and 
that  the  gentleman  who  seemed  dis¬ 


posed  to  interrupt  the  proceedings, 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending  a 
public  meeting,  to  which  however 
they  did  not  condescend  to  come  ; 
but  when  a  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purposes  with  which  they  had  no 
concern,  and  the  Ladies  of  Cork  were 
assembled  to  hear  two  Gentlemen 
from  the  English  Bible  Society,  cer¬ 
tain  persons  showed  a.  singular  ala¬ 
crity  in  thwarting  their  proceedings. 
However,  if  they  were  heard,  it  was 
from  courtesy,  and  not  upon  any 
ground  of  right.  lie  applauded  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  Mr. Noel 
and  his  associate,  in  their  great  and 
good  work.  For  his  own  pa'rt,  he 
wondered  how  any  man  who  believed 
in  the  Scriptures  coukl  withhold 
them  {from  the  people.  Almost  in 
the  very  first  passages  of  that  holy 
book,  ayd  in  the  commencement  of 
the  history  of  mankind,  God  had 
given  intimation  of  his  w  ill  that  his 
word  should  be  taught.  He  referred 
to  several  texts,  from  which  he  ar¬ 
gued  that  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Da¬ 
vid  had  received  the  same  injunctions 
to  teach  the  law  from  the  Bible  ;  and 
that  in  the  New  Testament  the  same 
principle  is  inculcated  in  the  passages 
relating  to  Timothy.  The  darkness 
that  covered  this  country  could  not 
be  removed,  except  by  the  general 
perusal  of  the  word  of  God.  There 
was  no  other  mode  of  rescuing  the 
people  from  their  hideous  supersti¬ 
tion.  How  disastrous  wras  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarism  that  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  when  a  mother  permitted 
her  child  to  be  trampled  to  death  by 
a  wretched  man,  who  pretended  that 
he  was  armed  with  divine  authority, 
and  had  the  power  to  perform  mi¬ 
racles. 

Mr.  Sit ie i. asked  whetherhe  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  what  he  had  heard. 

The  Chairman  said,  if,  Sir,  you 
are  a  friend  to  the  Society,  you  are 
entitled  to  speak. 

Mr.  SitiEL  said,  then,  Sir,  in  one 
sense  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  I  shall  evince  it  by  an  act 
of  substantial  friendship,  in  venturing 
to  give  you  some  honest,  tltough  it 
may  possibly  be  mistaken  advice. — • 
(Laughter,  and  cries  of  “  Go  on.”) 
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Mr.  Shiel  said,  that  when  the  for¬ 
mer  meeting  was  held,  to  which  a 
gentleman  had  adverted,  he  was  not 
in  Cork,  and  that  upon  that  account 
he  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
overweening  intruder  upon  their  de¬ 
liberations.  They  should  not  shrink 
from  discussion,  if  it  was  carried  on 
in  a  fair  and  mitigated  spirit.  The 
meeting  was  called  private,  hut  it 
exhibited  singular  evidence  of  privacy- 
in  the  numbers  by  which  it  was  at¬ 
tended.  It  concerned  the  public — a 
great  national  question  was  involved 
in  its  proceedings,  and  it  was  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  remon¬ 
strate  against  a  system  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community 
were  affected.  He  should  studiously 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  religious 
sensitiveness  of  the  ardent  and  lovely 
theologians  whom  he  saw  assembled 
around  him.  He  regretted  that  some 
observations  had  fallen  from  those 
who  preceded  him,  which  reflected 
upon  the  Creed  of  the  Irish  people; 
at  no  time  were  controversial  dis¬ 
putations  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  real  interests  of  Christianity, 
and  they  were  peculiarly  ill-adapted 
to  the  fair  auditory  whom  he  had 
risen  to  address.  The  religion  of  a 
woman  ought  to  be  an  impassioned 
meekness,  and  that  sweet  spirit 
which  was  typified  by  the  dove, 
should  spread  its  wings  upon  them, 
— while  he  entreated  their  forbear¬ 
ance,  and  that  pity  for  human  error 
that  was  akin  to  the  love  of  heaven, 
he  should  take  care  not  to  abuse 
their  indulgence.  He  had  heard 
Mr.  Noel  with  pleasure.  lie  had 
given  proof  of  high  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments,  and  there  was  in  his  acal 
an  internal  evidence  of  sincerity.  In 
one  sense  only,  was  he  an  impostor, 
by  practising  a  delusion  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  Honourable  Gentleman,  and 
his  Caledonian  associate  who  had  ma¬ 
nifested  so  much  anxiety  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Irish  people, 
aud  who  was  not  only  a  Scotchman 
but  a  Captain,  deserved  much  praise 
for  the  motives  which  had  induced 
their  religious  excursion.  I'/ie  nau¬ 
tical  Divine  had  combined  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  profession  with  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  sagacity  of  his  country. 


Mr.  Noel  had  pathetically  lamented 
the  physical  degradation  and  utter 
wretchedness  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
attributed  both  to  the  absence  of 
scriptural  education.  Without  com¬ 
paring  him  to  an  empyric  who  would 
fain  apply  his  own  favourite  remedy 
to  every  disease,  he  should  remind 
him  that  the  misery  of  Ireland  arose 
from  a  vast  variety  of  causes.  He 
had  just  come  from  a  country  whose 
prosperity  was  the  accumulation  of 
a  thousand  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  wretchedness  of  Ireland 
was  the  product  of  many  centuries  of 
calamity.  Mr.  Noel  had  started  at 
the  contemplation  of  that  wretched¬ 
ness — he,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
luxuries  of  the  English  cottage,  na¬ 
turally  shrunk  from  the  miseries  of 
the  Irish  hovel.  He  would  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  the  vast  diffusion  of  wealth,  the 
extent  of  commerce,  the  number  of 
manufactures,  and  the  equality  of 
the  people,  had  produced  the  riches 
and  the  happiness  of  England ;  or 
whether  her  unparalleled  greatness 
was  all  owing  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment? 
Had  centuries  of  iniquitous  misrule 
accomplished  nothing  in  the  work 
of  misery,  of  degradation,  and  of 
guilt?  If  the  Hon.  Gentleman  were 
better  acquainted  with  Ireland,  he 
would  soon  perceive  that  it  is  upon  the 
higher  classes  that  his  religious  labours 
ought  to  be  bestowed.  This  amiable 
itinerant  would,  in  the  course  of  his 
sacred  peregrinations,  soon  discover 
that  it  icas  not  in  the  smoke  of  the 
hovel,  but  in  the  blaze  of  the  banquet, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  ought 
to  he  enforced — he  would  endeavour 
to  impart  the  practical  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  the  barbarous  aristocra¬ 
cy  of  Ireland,  to  civilize  them  into 
pity — loconvince  them  that  their  wretch¬ 
ed  serfs  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  themselves,  and  belong  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  men.  With  what 
indignation  would  he  not  behold 
the  system  of  merciless  exaction 
adopted  by  the  Irish  landlord,  which 
is  so  widely  at  variance  not  only 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
English  proprietor  deals  with  his 
tenant,  and  with  the  habits  of  his 
own  great  country,  but  utterly  repug.' 
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nant  to  tlie  commiserating  spirit  of 
those  holy  writings,  the  perusal  of 
which  he  so  strenuously  advocates? 
How  would  his  honest  nature  be  ex¬ 
cited,  when  he  saw  the  miserable  pea¬ 
sant  cast,  in  a  winter’s  night,  with  his 
famished  and  naked  children,  upon 
the  world?  How  would  his  religious 
principles  revolt,  and  how  would  his 
humanity  shudder  at  the  scenes  of 
desolation  which  are  daily  enacted 
amongst  us?  He  would  then  per¬ 
ceive  that  his  adjurations  ought  to  be 
directed  to  those  very  men  by  whom  he 
has  been  infected  with  his  opinion 
of  our  country,  and  that  he  should 
begin  bi/  teaching  humanity  to  the 
rich,  before  he  taught  polemics  to 
the  poor.  In  the  delusion  of  a 
benevolent  fanaticism,  he  forgets 
that  the  people  are  less  in  want  of 
Bibles  than  of  bread.  God  forbid 
that  he  (Mr.  Shiel)  should  suggest 
that  the  lower  orders  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  religious  education  ;  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  should  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  established  tenets  of  their 
forefathers  and  of  their  country,  and 
that  they  should  be  taught  by  means 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  the  fixed 
principles  of  their  ancient  and  ve¬ 
nerable  faith.  Religion  is  peculiarly 
necessary  to  those,  who,  while  the 
opulent  find  in  the  pleasures  of’actual 
existence  many  intense  but  transi¬ 
tory  enjoyments,  must  look  up  to 
heaven  for  their  only  consolation. 
The  Roman  Catholic  faith  contains 
a  body  of  moral  precepts  as  well 
calculated  to  insure  salutary  results 
upon  society  as  any  modem  theory 
in  religion;  and  although  Mr.  Noel 
had  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  make 
Christians  of  the  people,  he  (Mr. 
Shiel)  hoped  that  the  lam.  gentleman 
would  not  consider  him  guilty  of 
any  very  extravagant  assumption,  when 
he  ventured  to  insinuate  to  him  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  might,  peradven- 
ture,  be  a  Christian:  Ireland  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  country,  and  Mr. 
Noel,  if  really  anxious  to  diffuse  edu¬ 
cation,  would  take  into  account  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  and  the  pre-dispositions 
of  the  people,  in  considering  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  important  object.  Mr.  Shiel  j 


|  in  continuation,  observed,  that  the 
I  general  perusal  of  the  Bible  without 
any  specific  interpretation,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  desultory  genius 
of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  but  in 
Ireland  there  exists  a  Creed  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  wild  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  which  is  so  determi¬ 
nate  and  fixed,  as  to  leave  no  field 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  of  the  word 
of  God.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is 
built  upon  the  Scriptures  as  explained 
by  the  Church,  and  if  the  lower 
classes  were  to  peruse  them  without 
that  explanation  upon  which  their 
religion  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
they  would  contract  opinions  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  meaning  invariably 
annexed  by  the  Church  to  the  holy 
writings.  In  one  word,  it  is  against 
the  principles  of  that  Church  to  turn 
the  Bible  into  u  plaything  for  the  fan¬ 
cy,  and  submit  to  all  the  gross  vagaries 
and  monstrous  imaginations  of  every 
loon.  The  whole  dispute  narrows 
itself  into  a  question  of  fact.  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism  ?  If  it  be,  there  is  an 
end  to  the  argument — at  least  it 
must  he  admitted,  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  justified  in  their  stre-. 
nuous  opposition  to  an  attempt  to 
subvert  their  religion.— Now,  who 
arc  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
determine  that  simple  fact?  One 
would  suppose  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  were  as  competent  to 
decide  the  question,  as  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  imported  into  Ire¬ 
land  a  new  assortment  of  curiosities 
in  belief,  and  seem  determined  to 
establish  in  this  country  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  religions.  But  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  objections  arising  from 
the  essential  principles  of  Catho¬ 
licism,  is  it  not  absurd  to  make  a 
task-book  of  the  Testament,  and  to 
covert  the  Apocalypse  into  a  primer  ? 
The  Scriptures  have  been  referred 
to,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  they  should  be 
universally  perused,  lor  this  pur¬ 
pose,  some  •  isolated  texts  have  been 
tortured  into  a  meaning  which  they 
do  not  naturally  bear,  while  those 
who  have  poured  out  such  a  torrent 
of  citation,  forget  that  among  the 
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Jews,  and  under  the  old  law,  there 
were  main/  parts  of  holy  writ,  which 
women  were  never  permitted  to  read, 
and  which  men  were  not  allowed  to 
peruse  until  after  they  had  attained  30 
years.  When  Christianity  was  first 
established,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Scriptures  should  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  read,  for  the  art  of  printing 
was  not  known,  and  by  no  other  means 
than  that  great  modern  discovery, 
could  an  extensive  distribution  of  the 
Bible  be  effected.  A  manuscript  of 
such  bulk  as  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  must  have  cost  a  sum  which 
a  primitive  Christian  cannot  be 
readily  supposed  to  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  of  procuring,  at  a  period  when 
his  poverty  was  a  literal  phrase.  But 
let  us  try  the  expediency  of  an  in¬ 
discriminate  perusal  of  the  sacred 
writings,  by  an  appeal  to  experience. 
It  will  scarcely  be  contested  that 
any  great  advantage  can  result  from 
a  multifariousness  in  religion,  yet  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  it  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  entitled  to  construe  the 
Scriptures,  a  great  variety  of  inter¬ 
pretations  must  be  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence.  In  truth,  the  inventions  of 
art  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  disco¬ 
veries  in  religion.  New  dogmas  are 
every  day  propounded  to  us.  \  They 
issue  with  a  marvellous  fecundity 
from  every  visionary  brain.  Nor  is 
it  to  the  wise  and  the  learned  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  these  fan¬ 
tastic  revelations — those  mysterious 
intimations  which  have  excited  the 
doubts  and  baffled  the  sagacity  of  the 
most  illustrious  of mankind,  are  now  sim¬ 
plified,  from  the  summit  of  a  sacred  beer- 
barrel,  and from  the  depth  of  a  holy  stall. 
Every  difficulty  vanishes  before  the  in¬ 
spired  interpretation  of  an  illuminated 
Crispin,  and  the  seamless  garment  of 
our  Saviour  is  turned  inside  out  by  some 
gifted  tailor,  who  alternately  cuts  out 
a  religion  and  a  coat .  Every  village  is 
infested  with  these  modern  prophets ; 
one  half  of  them  are  impostors,  and 
the  other  their  own  dupes ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  Cantwells  or  Mawworms, 
or  both  (for  the  union  of  hypocrisy 
and  fanaticism  is  not  unfrequent), 
the  consequences  to  religion  and  to 
common  decency  and  common  sense 
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are  disastrous.  The  lower  classes  of 
the  Protestant  community  are  driven 
into  a  sort  of  Biblical  insanity  by  this 
system  of  excitation,  and  madness, 
now-a-days,  almost  invariably  as¬ 
sumes  a  religious  character,  lie 
(Mr.  Shiel)  would  state  a  singular 
fact  of  the  lunatics  in  the  asylum  in 
this  city;  there  were  avast  number 
whose  mental  malady  was  connected 
with  religion,  and  amongst  those  who 
laboured  under  that  peculiar  insanity, 
there  was  not  a  single  Catholic.  This 
circumstance  was  stated  by  the  be¬ 
nevolent  physician  who  superintended 
the  hospital,  in  a  very  able  work,  and 
that  gentleman  was  himself  a  stre¬ 
nuous  Protestant — (hear,  hear,  hear.) 
Now,  how  could  this  fact  be  accounted 
for,  but  by  referring  it  to  the  fana¬ 
ticism  which  the  unrestrained  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  holy  writings  has  pro¬ 
duced  ?  An  ignorant  man  with  a 
heated  imagination,  sits  down  to  read 
the  Bible ;  he  is  told  that  he  is  its 
best  interpreter,  and  illuminated  by 
a  special  grace.  That  special  grace 
is  but  a  lunar  light,  and  fills  bis  brain 
with  madness:  his  delirious  dreams 
are  taken  for  the  visitations  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  images  of  insanity  for 
tne  pictures  of  heaven.  But  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  has  no  room  for  his 
invention  in  belief — lie  has  a  cleai;, 
an  open,  and  a  long  trodden  path  to 
follow,  and  plods  nis  way  to  heaven 
without  wandering  through  that  la¬ 
byrinth  in  which  the  Protestant  en¬ 
thusiast  is  left  without  a  clue— he 
has  an  ample  scope  for  the  affections 
of  the  heart,  hut  has  little  space 
for  the  excursions  of  the  fancy — 
his  faith  is  regulated  and  certain — 
he  is  not  cast,  without  chart  or  coin¬ 
pass,  upon  the  vague  immensity 
which  religion  offers  to  the  mind, 
but  steers  his  course  in  a  well  known 
tract,  by  a  steady  principle  and  by  a 
fixed  and  unrevolving  light.  The 
Protestant  embarks  in  the  Bible  upoti 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  while  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  makes  at  once  lor  one  great 
heaven,  and  by  an  ancient  ana  fa¬ 
miliar  route.  He  had,  perhaps,  pur¬ 
sued  this  train  of  illustration  too  far, 
and  had  reluctantly  compared  the 
advantages  of  the  two  religions ;  but 
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he  thought  it  right  to  observe,  that! 
what  he  had  said  was  chiefly  meant  j 
to  apply  to  self-instructed  innovators, 
and  not  to  the  members  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  whose  hierarchy 
was  as  hostile  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  the  reading  of  the  unin- 
terpreted  Scriptures.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  should  beg  leave  to  make 
one  or  two  observations  on  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Kenny,  who,  like  the 
pleader  in  Racine’s  comedy,  had  be¬ 
gun  liis  oration  at  the  commencement 
of  the  world,  but  had  afterwards  con¬ 
descendingly  passed  to  the  deluge — 
(loud  laughter.)  That  gentleman  had 
discovered  in  an  injunction  given  to 
Abraham,  a  felicitous  application  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  Providence  must  have  had  the 
Hibernian  School  in  view  in  patriarchal 
times.  lie  woidd  not  attempt  to  pur¬ 
sue  him  in  his  progress  from  Abra¬ 
ham  to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  king 
David,  and  from  David  down  to  Ti¬ 
mothy,  but  he  should  follow  Mr. 
Kenny  from  Jerusalem  to  Wexford, 
and  beg  to  observe  on  the  animad¬ 
versions  which  he  thought  it  proper 
to  denounce  upon  a  recent  and  un¬ 
fortunate  transaction.  That  event 
was  deeply  to  be  deplored,  but  it 
had  been  greatly  misrepresented. 

•  It  tvas  utterly  untrue  that  the  parents 
of  the  child  had  beheld  its  immolation. 
It  was  sworn  by  the  father,  that  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  he  was 
prevented  from  approaching  the 
priest,  and  that  he  did  not  even  see 
what  was  going  on.  In  the  next 
place,  Mr.  Kenny  had  imputed  a  belief 
in  the  powers  of  exorcism  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicpeasantry,as  it  resulted 
from  their  religion;  but  he  (Mr. 
Side l )  should  state  a  most  important 
fact,  sworn  by  the  witnesses  of  the 
crown — namely,  that  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics  were  present  at  one  of 
those  deplorable  instances  of  human 
folly,  and  that  a  Mrs.  Winter  and  her 
daughter, both  Protestants,  knelt  down 
and  called  on  God  to  assist  Pother 
Carroll  in  working  the  miracle. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  To  attribute  to 
Roman  Cotholics  an  exclusive  belief 
in  demoniacal  possession,  was  most 
unjust.  Doctor  Warburton  bad 
maintained  the  doctrine,  and  it  was 
onp  for  which  scriptural  authority 


might  be  quoted.  He  would  ask 
Mr.  Kenny  whether  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  by  the  lower  orders  was 
calculated  to  remove  the  common 
superstition,  that  persons  afflicted 
with  epilepsy  are  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit?  Do  not  the  Scriptures 
narrate  many  instances  of  exorcism? 

It  is  true  that  it  is  now  held  that  the 
devil  has  been  deprived  of  his  prero¬ 
gative;  but  surely  a  peasant  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  may  think 
that  what  once  was  common  is  at 
present  not  impossible;  and  besides, 
this  very  case  furnishes  an  argument  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  require  a 
comment;  for  assuredly  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cessation  of  Satanic  dominion 
should  be  explained  to  the  individuals 
who  peruse  the  example  of  its  former 
sway  ;  so  far  from  thinking  that  the 
Scriptures  are  calculated  to  disabuse 
the  people  of  this  frightful  infatua¬ 
tion,  their  perusal  of  them  without  a 
comment  appeared  likely  to  confirm 
their  superstition.  He  regretted  that 
Mr.  Kenny  had  alluded  to  this  pain¬ 
ful  incident,  because  in  doing  so,  he 
had  expressed  a  detestation  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  repeated  dis¬ 
claimers  of  proselytism.  If  he,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  felt  so 
deep  an  abhorrence  of  Popery,  they 
could  not  fail  to  exert  themselves  to 
rescue  the  people  from  so  disastrous 
a  belief.  It  could  not  be  credited 
that  their  execration  would  not  in¬ 
voluntarily  ooze  out.  It  was  not 
possible  that  such  a  metamorphosis 
should  take  place  in  Mr.  Kenny, 
as  that  on  one  side  of  the  poor 
man’s  threshold  he  should  be  a 
strenuous  hater  of  Popery,  but  the 
moment  he  had  entered  his  ha 
bitationto  administer  to  his  children 
a  profusion  of  spiritual  belief,  he 
should  be  transmuted  to  an  impas¬ 
sioned  lover  of  the  scarlet-vested 
damsel  of  Babylon .  One  advantage, 
however,  had  accrued  from  the 
honesty  of  Mr.  Kenny’s  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  from  the  whole 
tone  of  the  proceedings.  It  was 
now  clear  that  proselytism  was  their 
substantial  object,  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  was  only  an  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  darling  pro. 
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ject.  lie  begged  pardon  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  having  so  long  trespassed 
on  them,  and  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  however  great  their  collision  of 
opinion,  he  bad  been  heard  with 
liberality  and  kindness.  He  should 
not  abuse  it  by  entering  at  large  into 
another  topic,  upon  which,  before 
ladies,  it  might  not  be  delicate  to 
dwell.  He  alluded  to  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  which  were 
written  with  a  force,  and  he  might 
say,  with  such  nakedness  of  diction, 
as  rendered  them  unfit  for  indiscri¬ 
minate  ('perusal.  There  were  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
images  of  voluptuousness  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  mind,  on  whichf  the 
imagination  of  a  youthful  female 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  repose. 
To  those  passages  he  should  not,  of 
course,  refer,  or  point  out  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit.  But  he  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  the  Odes  of  Ana¬ 
creon  do  not  display  more  luxury  of 
imagination,  or  combine  more  sen¬ 
sual  associations  than  parts  of  the 
Qld  Testament,  the  perusal  of  which 
by  women,  was  wisely  forbidden  by 
the  Jewish  church.  It  was  idle  to 
say  that  the  grace  of  God  would 
prevent  the  passions  from  taking 
fire.  Our  daily  Orison  contains  a 
prayer  founded  upon  human  frailty, 
that  we  should  be  preserved  not  only 
from  guilt  but  from  temptation ;  and 
if  the  passages  to  which  he  alluded 
were  unfit  for  an  open  citation  in 
that  assembly,  he  should  not  con¬ 
ceive  them  the  appropriate  theme  of 
the  virgin’s  meditations;  The  warm 
fancy  of  a  young  and  blooming  giil 
could  not  intrude  into  the  sacred 
bowers  of  oriental  poetry  without 
peril.  Besides  the  objections  arising 
from  the  warm  colouring  of  the 
divine  pastoral  of  Solomon,  which 
was  a  mystic  representation  of  the 
conjugal  union  of  the  Church,  with 
which  unmarried  ladies  need  not 
be  made  prematurely  familiar;  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the 
Bible  contained  details  of  atro¬ 
city  at  which  human  nature  shud¬ 
dered.  Part  of  the  holy  writings  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  narration  of  facts  which 
were  ofsuch  a  kind,  that  they  could 


not  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
a  virtuous  woman  without  exciting 
horror.  Should  a  woman  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  in  her  chamber  what 
she  would  tremble  to  hear  at  her  do¬ 
mestic  board  ?  And  shall  her  eyes 
be  polluted  with  what  her  ears  shall 
not  be  profaned?  Shall  she  read 
what  she  dare  not  hear  ?  Shall  she 
con  over  and  revolve  wliatshe  would 
rather  die 'than  utter  ?  But  these 
were  painful  topics.  They  were 
forced  into  debate  by  those,  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  annihilate  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country,  forgot  the  risk 
to  which  its  morality  was  exposed. 
And  what  good  could  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  object  after  all  effect? 
In  ceasing  to  be  Catholics,  were 
they  certain  that  the  people  would 
continue  Christians?  Let  this  absurd 
scheme  be  abandoned ;  let  the  Irish 
peasant  live  and  die  in  the  religion  of 
his  forefathers;  let  the  child  rise  up 
from  the  cradle  in  the  same  creed 
with  which  the  father  descended  into 
the  grave,  and  let  the  propagators  of 
the  modern  dogmas  who  send  their 
missionaries  among  us,  remember 
the  denunciation  from  St.  Matthew, 
“  Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes,  ye  Pha¬ 
risees,  ye  hypocrites ;  ye  compass  the 
sea  and  earth  to  make  a  single  pro¬ 
selyte,  and  when  you  have  made 
him,  he  is  twofold  more  a  child  of 
hell  than  before.” 

Mr.  Noel  rose  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Shiel,  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence, 
to  which  we  cannot  hope  to  do  jus¬ 
tice.  He  said,  that  however  he  might 
admire  his  abilities,  he  could  not  but 
lament  his  errors,  which  talent  could 
not  redeem ;  and  although  he  might 
be  inferior  to  Mr.  Shiel  in  those  ora¬ 
torical  resources,  with  which  habit 
had  made  that  gentleman  familiar, 
he  hoped  he  was  nis  equal  in  candour 
and  his  match  in  sincerity.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  had  shewn  himself  much 
better  acquainted  with  rhetoric  than 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  he  owned  he  thought  that  there 
was  a  little  of  profane  imagination  in 
his  religion.  He  (Mr.  N'.)  was  care¬ 
less  of  sarcasms,  because  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  high  motives  ofdoing 
good,  and  of  extending  to  o titers  the 
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benefit  of  those  holy  writings  from  1 
which  he  had  derived  so  much  con-  j 
solation.  The  Learned  Gentleman 
had  ridiculed  the  variety  of  religious 
opinions  in  England.  Let  him  look 
to  the  infidelity  of  France,  and  to  the 
superstition  of  Italy,  whose  religion 
was  like  the  exhalation  of  its  pesti¬ 
lential  marshes.  It  was  the  mal  aria 
of  the  mind.  He  should  not  blush 
atthe  comparison  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  that  country  he  would  say, 
that  it  was  influenced  by  a  real  anxi¬ 
ety  to  advance  the  happiness  of  Ire¬ 
land.  lie  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr. 
Shiel  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  not  founded  upon  the 
traditions  of  man.  He  owned  that 
he  preferred  the  word  of  God  ;  never 
could  any  injury  arise  from  the  sin¬ 
cere  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
that  was  not  meant  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  priests,  but  for  all  mankind.  It 
was  not  in  the  synagogue  that  our 
Redeemer  preached  the  Gospel,  it 
was  among  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and 
the  humble  minded.  As  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  there  were  passages  in 
the  Bible  unfit  for  general  perusal,  it 
had  been  repeatedly  refuted;  no  pure 
mind  could  ever  be  soiled  by  the 
Word  of  God,  and  when  did  man  or 
woman  ever  rise  from  its  perusal 
with  a  vitiated  spirit?  He  had  no 
antipathy  to  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
to  the  superstition  which  had  been 
incrusted  upon  it.  He  could  not  even 
think  of  such  a  man  as  Fenelon,  and 
other  members  of  that  church, without 
admiration;  but  it  was  from  the 
Scriptures  that  they  derived  their 
spirit,  if  not  their  tenets.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  proceeded  with  so  mild 
and  persuasive  a  tone  to  enforce  his 
opinions,  as.  to  produce  a  sentiment 
of  deep  and  general  respect  among 
all  who  heard  him.  He  concluded 
amidst  loud  applause. 

Mr.  O’Connell  replied  to  Mr. 
Noel  in  a  powerful  speech,  in  which 
argument,  ridicule,  and  eloquence 
were  blended  together.  We  can  only 

give  an  abstract  of  his  first  speech  : 

le  lidiculed  the  idea  of  English 
morality,  and  referred  to  the  details 
of  frightful  atrocity  in  the  English 
trials  at  the  Assizes,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  Parliamentary  Reports.  The. 


gentlemen,  he  said,  came  to  educate 
the  Irish  women,  let  them  look  to 
their  own.  By  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  on  the  Poor  Laws,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  19  women  out  of  20  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  mothers  a  month  after  mar¬ 
riage.  Their  “  marriage  baked  meats 
did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  christening 
tables.”  The  gentleman,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  French  Revolution,  forgot 
that  fanaticism  hud  done  in  England 
wliat  infidelity  had  effected  in  France. 
Did  his  friend,  the  Scotch  Captain,  for¬ 
get  the  sale  by  his  own  countrymen  of 
Charles  the  First  ?  (Loud  laughter.) 
Mr.  Kenny  had  thought  proper  to 
vent  his  mirth  upon  the  misfortune 
of  Mr.  Carroll.— How  soon  the  par¬ 
son  undertook  to  roast  the  priest 
when  he  had  him  once  on  the  spit; 
with  what  pious  rancote  he  turned 
him  round,  and  delighted  in  the 
popish  dripping !  The  parson  should 
not  court  a  comparison  with  the 
priest.  Where  was  the  parson  found  ? 
He  was  a  .shepherd  that  visited  his 
flock  at  shearing  lime.  Where  was 
the  priest?  At  the  side  of  the  bed 
of  straw,  impregnated  with  typhus, 
and  performing  the  duties  of  his  sa¬ 
cred  religion  with  infection  and  death 
about  him.  Mr.  O’Connell  then  en¬ 
tered  into  the  argument  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  referred 
to  Scripture  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers  with  great  felicity,  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  tenets. 

Mr.  Pope  followed  Mr.  O’Connell, 
and  said,  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  a  variety  of  belief  existed 
in  England.  There  might  be  a  shade 
of  difference ;  but  the  same  great 
body  of  Christians  and  Scriptural 
truth  was  to  be  found  in  the  diversi¬ 
ties  of  each.  He  strongly  condemned 
the  language  in  which  Mr.  Shiel  had 
spoken  of  the  impropriety  of  allow¬ 
ing  women  to  read  the  Scriptures; 
He  was  greatly  mistaken  if  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  word  of  God  was  the 
source  of  sensual  thought,  however 
his  own  imagination  might  throw 
poison  into  the  sacred  springs  of  holy 
truth.  In  no  class  could  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  be  attended  with  such 
results  as  he  had  described  :  much 
less  among  the  lower  orders,  whose 
fancy  was  not  so  excitable  as  that  of 
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the  learned  gentleman.  The  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles 
was  undisguised,  but  not  impure. 
But  there  was  no  expression  in  it 
which  could  alarm  the  modesty  of 
the  humble  tenants  of  the  Irish  cot¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Pope  referred  to  several 
texts  in  Scripture  to  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  distributing  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  among  all  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

- j ,  Mr.  Brio  said,  reluctant  as  he 
7  would  be  at  any  time  totrespas^iipon 
public  attention,  he  was  still  more 
unwilling  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  very  advanced  hour 
of  the  day,  the  presence  of  gentlewo¬ 
men,  the  exhausted  state  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  others,  rendered,  he  feared, 
further  discussion  notvery  acceptable 
to  many  of  those  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  address;  but  he  would  say, 
that  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
awful  business  before  the  meeting ; 
feeling  as  a  Catholic  and  as  an  ho¬ 
nest  man,  that  the  object  of  those  by 
whom  the  meeting  was  got  up,  was 
to  pervert  the  minds  of  the  Catholic 
children — to  take  them  away  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors — con¬ 
ceiving  this  scheme  as  pregnant  with 
danger  and  misfortune,  he  would,  at 
whatever  hazard,  contribute  his  hum¬ 
ble  share  to  oppose  them.  What  he 
had  to  say  might  not  make  an  im¬ 
pression — might  not  do  much  or  da 
any  thing  for  his  cause  ;  still  he  was 
induced  to  address  them,  because  he 
really  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his 
feelings  to  remain  silent  when  consi¬ 
derations  of  such  deep  interest  as  the 
religion  of  the  people  were  at  hazard. 
The  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  now  be¬ 
fore  him,  with  whom  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  differ,  were,  no  doubt,  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  their  own 
sincerity.  He  did  not  mean  to  call 
their  sincerity  in  question  ;  and  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  was  willing  to  give 
tltem  full  credit  for  their  motives,  so, 
on  tlie  other,  he  hoped  it  was  not  too 
much  that  they  would  admit  that  lie 
also  was  actuated  by  honest  feelings 
— by  an  anxiety  to  defend  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  hi*  religion — to  vindicate  its 
sacred  ministers,  and  to  preserve  the 
manliness,  the  morality,  the  natural 
affections  and  the  best  virtues  of  the 


I  Irish  people.  lie  might  be  mistaken’ 
j  but  it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  his 
mind,  that  that  venerable  religion, 
that  those  virtues  and  those  affections 
would,  more  or  less,  suffer,  if  the 
Bible  Society  succeeded  in  their  views. 
The  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side,  he 
was  aware,  were  ready  to  contend 
that  the  virtues  of  the  nation  would 
he  enlarged,  and  the  morals  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  improved  by 
the  success  of  their  projects.  Mr. 
Brie  proceeded  to  argue  at  great 
length,  and  in  a  very  eloquent  strain, 
against  the  Biblical  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  We  regret  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  him.  He  then 
observed,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
go  on  by  the  attention  with  which  he 
was  beard  ;  he  regretted  that  he  was 
likely,  late  as  it  was,  to  trespass  for 
some  time  longer  on  their  time.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not 
come  to  any  satisfactory  determina¬ 
tion  that  evening ;  he  would  therefore 
suggest,  before  he  went  further,  the 
propriety. of  an  adjournment. 

This  suggestion  having  met  with 
the  approbation  of  those  about  the 
Bench,  Mr.  Brie  accordingly  moved 
the  question  of  adjournmentto  eleven 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  which  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
Chairman  having  left  the  chair,  and 
the  High  Sheriff  having  been  called 
thereto,  Mr.  O’Connell  moved  that 
the  marked  thanks  cf  the  Meeting 
be  returned  to  Mr.  Freeman,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 


Second  Dat,  Friday,  Sept.  10. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  to 
eleven  o’clock  this  morning,  but  long 
before  that  hour,  the  Court  House  , 
was  filled  by  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  , 
who  obtained  access  through  the  pri¬ 
vate  entrances.  When  the  public 
doors  were  thrown  open,  the  rush 
was  tremendous,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  Court  House  was  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation. 

Immediately  on  taking  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Freeman  opened  the  business 
of  the  day  by  expressing  his  earnest 
desire  that  all  present  would  observe 
the  same  decorum  by  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  day  before  had  been 
marked. 
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Mr.  Bric  resumed  his  argument 
of  yesterday.  He  said  that,  in  course 
of  his  observations  on  the.  former 
day,  he  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  unity  in  religion  was  much  to 
be  desired ;  he  had  shewn  that  unity 
in  matters  of  faith  distinguished  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  whilst  in  Eng- 
land,  religion  presented  nothing  hut 
a  mass  of  discordant  opinions  and 
fantastic  and  extravagantentluisiasm. 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  suppose, 
that  if  they  succeed  in  their  scheme 
of  turning  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
this  country  from  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  that  they  would  not  al¬ 
most  instantly  destroy  unity  in  reli¬ 
gion  ?  To  what  state  would  they  be 
reduced  ?  Deprived  of  guides  and  of 
instruction ;  driven  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour  where  their  faith  had  been  so 
long  and  so  safely  sheltered ;  they 
■would  be  cast  upon  the  wide  and  tur¬ 
bulent  sea  of  their  own  imaginations; 
exposed  to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
infidelity,  and  to  the  dangerous  tem¬ 
pest  of  their  own  unruly  passions, 
it  was  really  too  bad,  that  gentlemen 
who  might  exert  their  philanthropy  in 
useful  and  necessary  objects,  should 
waste  their  energies,  in  thus  conduct¬ 
ing  a  crusade  against  the  religion  of 
a  nation  ;  it  was  too  bad,  that  Ca¬ 
tholic  parents  will  not  be  allowed  to 
have  their  children  instructed  in 
matters  of  faith  by  the  prelates  and 
by  the  priests  of  their  own  religion, 
but  that  strangers,  ignorant  of  their 
faith,  and  for  that  reason  avowedly 
hostile  to  it,  should  intrude  upon 
them;  if  not  to  alarm,  at  least  to  vex 
and  annoy.  There  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman  direct  from  England  to 
instruct  the  deluded  Irish.  That  did 
not  surprise  him,  because  he  pre¬ 
sumed  from  the  gentleman’s  rank, 
that  he  had  abundance  of  money  to 
srpend.  And  there  was  his  gallant 
friend,  who  came  over,  it  was  to  he 
hoped,  for  the  same  laudable  pur¬ 
pose.  He  was  not  surprisod  to  see 
the  gallant  officer,  because  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  Scotchmen  were  to  be  found 
every  where.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  and  the  quiet  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  conjured  gentlemen  to  desist 
from  a  fruitless  and  distressing  task ; 
distressing  to  others  as  well  as  to 


themselves.  Let  them  attend  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  their  own  concerns,  and  leave 
the  religious  education  of  the  poor 
children  of  Irish  Catholics  to  the 
members  of  their  own  religion,  for 
whom  they  felt  so  much  veneration. 
They  disturb  the  public  mind  ;  they 
may  agitate  the  calm  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
title,  their  wealth  and  power,  they 
never  would  succeed  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  religion  of  the  country. 
The  pub  lie  opinion  was  against  them ; 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  who  had  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  people,  were 
decidedly  against  them.  Why  did 
they  dare  to  interfere  in  the  religious 
concerns  of  others  ?  Would  they  to¬ 
lerate  so  daring  an  intrusion  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  ?  Would  they 
endure  the  insulting  mockery  ?  He 
would  implore  them,  in  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  seem 
so  anxious  to  propagate,  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  wish  to  be  done 
unto  themselves.  But  they  might 
say  that  they  were  actuated  by  good 
motives — by  motives  of  charity  and 
compassion  towards  the  Irish  poor  ; 
that  the  religious  education  of  the 
Irish  was  neglected,  and  that  it  were 
better  to  have  them  instructed  in 
some  religion,  than  to  leave  them  to 
grow  up  in  total  ignorance  and  dark¬ 
ness.  Such  an  assertion  might  be 
made,  but  would  be  an  assertion  wide 
of  the  truth — it  would  be  a  calumni¬ 
ous  assertion,  reflecting  directly  on 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  the  universal  practice 
in  this  country  to  instruct  every  Ca¬ 
tholic  child  in  the  catechism.  Every 
child,  male  and  female,  is  examined 
in  the  book,  not  only  at  school,  but 
at  public  examinations,  generally 
held  in  the  Chapel.  And  what  did 
the  catechism  contain  ?  It  contained 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion;  it  put  forth  its  purest 
precepts  ;  it  inculcated  the  best  vir¬ 
tues,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbours.  It  set  out  the  ten 
commandments,  and  it  called  upon 
the  children  to  observe  those  com¬ 
mandments  as  they  regarded  eternal 
happiness,  or  feared  eternal  misery. 
They  are  commanded  by  that  book 
to  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
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selves,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  then  I 
the  question  is  asked,  Who  are  our  j 
neighbours?  The  answer  is — all  man¬ 
kind.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
Catholic  catechism — such  were  the 
precepts  it  enforced.  But  it  certainly 
went  farther;  it  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  youth  a  due  and  solemn 
reverence  for  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a 
book  which  the  Bible  Societies  would 
wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
children.  But  was  the  Catechism 
the  only  source  of  their  religious  in¬ 
struction  ?  By  no  means.  The  early 
and  the  constant  practice  of  religious 
duty  which  the  Catholic  church  en¬ 
forced — the  necessity  of  prayer — the 
solemn  office  of  confession — the  aw¬ 
ful  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Thoscsacred 
things,  however  they  might  excite  the 
derision  of  ignorance  and  of  bigotry, 
left  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  most 
salutary  and  the  most  lasting  im¬ 
pression.  Again,  were  the  Catholics 
without  schools — were  they  without 
books — were  there  no  Bibles — no  re¬ 
ligious  tracts  sent  amongst  them  un¬ 
der  the  sanction  of  their  clergy  ? — 
They  all  recollected  the  strange 
charges  which  Mr.  North  was  tempted 
to  make  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  question  of  education — charges 
of  which  he  would  say  no  more  for 
the  present  than  this,  that  they  called 
forth  from  the  clergy,  in  every  part  of 
Ireland,  an  indignant  and  satisfactory 
answer.  From  the  returns  made  on 
that  occasion,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  schools  that  had  been 
formed — the  number  of  children  that 
had  been  instructed  by  the  humble, 
unassisted,  and  calumniated  Priests 
of  Ireland,  exceeded  even  what  the 
warmest  of  - their  friends  supposed. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  useful 
rudiments  of  education,  and  in  the 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue ;  they 
were  supplied  with  books  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  their  improvement. 
With  respect  to  the  religious  tracts, 
he  knew  that  the  clergy  were  most 
anxious  to  supply  their  schools  with 
those  tracts  as-far  as  their  very  limit¬ 
ed  means  admitted.  It  was  a  fact 
known  to  very  few,  that  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Cork,  a  prelate  in  whose 
praise  he  would  be  silent,  for  it  was 


not  necessary  to  praise  him  where  he 
was  so  well  known — that  learned  and 
pious  prelate  had,  through  his  single 
exertions,  put  to  press  no  less  than 
forty-five  religious  tracts.  The  fact 
seemed  to  excite  surprise — it  was 
heard  in  public  for  the  first  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  pious  prelate  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  sing  his  labours  in  the 
streets  or  publish  them  on  the  walls 
— no,  he,  and  those  with  whom  he 
laboured,  the  pure  and  blameless 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  sought  not  for 
human  praise  ;  they  do  not  go  about 
the  country  to  exhibit  themselves  to 
the  public  gaze,  todebate  on  their  own 
merits,  or  upon  other's  vices ;  they 
were  contented  in  secrcsy  and  soli¬ 
tude  to  do  the  work  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  were  only  forced  into 
public  when  called  to  defend  them- 
selvesagainstthe  attacks  of  rancorous 
bigotry.  Now  with  respect  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  yesterday, 
heard  it  confidently  asserteJ  that  the 
Catholics  opposed  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  Gentlemen  were  kind  enough 
to  take  up  much  of  their  own  and 
other’s  time,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Bible  was  a  sacred  book;  that  it 
contained  the  great  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  those  truths  ought 
to  he  known  to  all.  Certainly  it  was 
an  instance  of  amiable  simplicity  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen,  who  held 
forth  for  hours,  in  order  to  convince 
a  Christian  community  that  the  Gos¬ 
pels  of  Christianity  formed  a  proper 
book.  What  Christian  ever  express¬ 
ed  a  doubt  on  the  subject?  What 
Catholic  ever  expressed  a  doubt  of 
that  sacred  volume,  which  formed 
the  foundation,  he  might  say  the 
great  charter,  of  his  religion  ?  It  was 
a  calumny  as  gross  and  wicked  as 
ever  came  from  the  poisoned  lips  of 
bigotry,  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  opposed  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures;  the  contrary  was  di¬ 
rectly  the  fact — they  read  the  hook 
themselves — they  constantly  referred 
to  it  in  their  sermons  and  in  their 
tracts — they  recommended  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  it  to  the  laity — they  encouraged 
the  publications  of  new  editions ;  and 
at  the  instant  he  was  addressing  them, 
he  believed  that  Mr.  Coyne,  of  Dub- 
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lin,  had  in  the  press  a  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  the  Bible.  The  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures  was  encouraged  by  the 
priesthood ;  but  it  was  not  degraded 
into  a  task-book,  it  was  not  forced 
without  note  or  comment  on  the 
young  and  the  ignorant that  book, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which,  in  many 
material  passages,  had  for  so  many 
ages  filled  all  Christendom  with  dis¬ 
putes — that  book,  upon  which  the 
most  learned,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  illustrious  men,  at  both  sides 
of  the  question,  disagreed — that  book 
was  not  deemed  by  the  priesthood  of 
Ireland,  a  fit  and  proper  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
whose  intellect  was  as  feeble  and  un¬ 
formed  as  their  bodies,  for  them  to 
explain  those  doubtful  points — for 
them  to  turn  away  from  assistance 
and  instruction,  and  to  put  upon  the 
Scriptures  their  own  interpretation. 
He  could  assure  them  that  in  this 
religious,  he  had  almost  said  in  this 
fanatical  crusade,  they  wotdd  never 
succeed;  but  if  they  thought  other¬ 
wise,  he  conjured  them  as  good  men 
to  pause.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  their  triumph — their 
object  was,  for  they  avowed  it,  to 
turn  the  child  against  the  religion  of 
his  'parents— to  teach  the  child  to 
scoff  and  scorn  at  what  his  parents 
held  in  pious  veneration.  O  !  what 
a  bitter  change — what  a  pang  of 
s'hame  and  misery  must  it  carry  to  a 
parent’s  heart,  to  see  the  child  of  his 
affections,  instead  of  kneeling  with 
him  at  the  altar  of  God,  to  see  him 
turn  away  with  scorn  from  that  holy 
place,  deriding  his  parent’s  piety,  and 
mocking  that  Sacrament  in  which  is 
contained  the  bread  of  eternal  life. 
He  spoke  before  sisters,  he  spoke  be¬ 
fore  mothers,  he  spoke  before  sincere 
and  pious  Protestants — he  would  ask 
them,  which  of  them  would  wish  to 
see  their  children  tainted  by  adverse 
doctrines,  renegades  and  recreants 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers? 
There  was  notone  among  them,  per¬ 
haps,  who  would  not  rather  see  that 
child,  however  dear  to  their  hearts, 
torn  away  from  them  by  the  hand  of 
death,  than  to  see  his  mind  perverted 
and  his  religious  opinions  destroyed. 
Did  he  blame  them  for  that?  Oh, 


no — they  were  sincere  in  their  opi¬ 
nions — and  to  a  sincere  and  religious 
heart  no  calamity  could  be  so  terri¬ 
ble.  They  seemed  to  agree  with  him 
in  this — the  softened  countenances 
of  those  around  him,  bespoke  in 
terms  more  eloquent  than  words,  the 
feelings  that  worked  within  them ; 
and  now,  he  only  asked  of  them  to 
make  the  case  of  the  poor  Catholic 
parent  their  own— did  they  suppose 
that  the  poor  Catholic  was  less  sin¬ 
cere,  less  devoted  to  his  religion  than 
they  were  to  theirs  ?  No,  they  did 
not.  As  he  besought  them,  then,  as 
they  would  spare  a  parent’s  feeling — 
as  they  would  wish,  in  the  language 
of  God’s  commandment,  that  the 
child  should  honour  his  father  and 
mother — he  besought  them  by  all 
the  obligations  of  true  religion — by 
all  the  pious  charitiesof  humanity — 
as  mothers,  as  sisters,  as  good  men, 
he  implored  them  not  to  invade  the 
peace  of  families,  and  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  religion,  to  wither  and 
waste  away  the  best,  the  purest,  and 
the  dearest  of  all  human  ties — the 
tie  that  bound  a  child  to  his  parent. 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  education 
in  Ireland  had  made  but  little  pro¬ 
gress.  He  certainly  regretted  that 
education  had  not  made  a  greater 
progress  amongst  us — but  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
want  of  education  in  Ireland  might 
easily  be  traced  to  the  state  of  law 
and  government.  It  was  not  long 
since  it  was  held  a  crime  by  the  law 
of  the  land — their  Protestant  ances¬ 
tors  made  it  a  high  crime  in  a  Catho¬ 
lic  to  educate  his  child.  That  infa¬ 
mous  act  of  parliament  was  repealed 
— but  the  moral  effects  of  the  laws 
survive  the  law's  themselves.  The 
Catholic  has  now  permission  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  child — but  there  is  no  en¬ 
couragement — no  government  aid — 
the  legislature  has  granted  thousands 
to  the  Kildare-street  Society,  but  not 
one  farthing  has  been  granted  to¬ 
wards  the  education  of  the  people. 
He  had  heard  it  said  yesterday  that 
there  were  but  few  religions  in  Eng¬ 
land  —he  believed  there  were  more 
than  two  hundred ;  and  he  believed 
that  those  numerous  and  most  fan¬ 
tastic  religions  were  not  the  growth 
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of  piety  or  of  knowledge,  but  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  presumption — he  believed 
they  were  caused  by  the  Scriptures 
having  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
weak  and  uninformed  people.  lie 
held  in  his  hand  an  English  news¬ 
paper,  in  the  columns  of  which,  “  the 
most  thinking  people  in  the  world” 
appeared  absurd.  The  newspaper, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  a  High 
Church  print,  not  inaptly  described 
the  thing  as  a  specimen  of  cant  and 
quackery:  the  advertisement  com¬ 
menced  as  usual  with  the  name  of  a 
new  religion,  ‘  The  Revivalist  Com¬ 
munity.'  It  stated  that  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  18,  1824,  a  chapel  in  Spicer- 
street,  Brick-lane,  would  be  opened, 
when  three  sermons  would  be  preach¬ 
ed.  That  in  the  morning  by  Lucy 
Morgan,  of  Bury  St-  Edmunds,  (loud 
laughter) — by  the  inspired  Lucy  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  (conti¬ 
nued  laughter)  that  in  the  afternoon, 
by  Mary  Brown;  (bursts  of  laughter) 
and  that  in  the  evening,  by  Mrs . 
Jones;  (continued  laughter-)  I  beg 
pardon,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Jones — the 
ladies  have  it  not  all  to  themselves,  it 
was  Mr.  Jones,  of  Northampton,  who 
in  all  probability  was  an  old  woman  in 
his  own  way — (laughter.)  Poor  Mr. 
Jones  of  Northampton!  how  I  feel  for 
you !  Two  to  one  against  Mr.  Jones  of 
Northampton — (alaugh.)  Lucy  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Mary  Brown,  two  damsels, 
I  warrant  you,  who  vindicate  the 
privilege  of  the  sex,  two  inspired 
young  ladies,  who  could  handle  a 
sermon  with  far  more  dexterity  than 
they  could  handle  scissars;  there 
they  are  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Jones 
of  Northampton,  on  the  other,  (much 
laughter,)  tearful  odds,  alarming  in¬ 
version  of  the  order  of  things.  Why 
we  know  that  one  woman  at  any 
time  can  talk  down  two  men,  but 
here  is  one  unhappy  man  opposed  to 
two  women— a  species  of  martyrdom 
that  certainly  entitles  him  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  saint.  Leaving  this  gen¬ 
tleman  to  repose  on  his  bed  of  roses, 
I  proceed  to  another  notification  :  it 
is  of  a  love  feast.  But  1  see  the 
blush  of  modesty  mantling  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  ladies;  and  I  will 
leave  the  feast  of  love  to  be  described 
by  others — (applause.)  We  have, 
however,  an  account  of  a  scene  at  a 


place  of  worship  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Kensington  Gravel-pits, 
which  has  nothing  revolting  about  it, 
but  certainly  has  something  to  amuse. 
It  states  the  hour  of  worship,  to  be 
performed  by  a  Mr.  Waugh  (a  laugh), 
and  by  other  individuals,'  whose 
names  are  equally  musical  and  ro¬ 
mantic  as  the  sentimental  sound  of 
Waugh  (a  laugh);  and  it  adds,  that 
for  the  convenience  of  the  friends 
who  might  come  from  a  distance, 
dinner  would.be  provided,  in.  the 
vestry,  at  two  shillings  each  (a  laugh). 
I  really  think  that  the  vestry  of  a 
church  is  rather  an  odd  place  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  a  tavern  keeper  (a 
laugh).  It  is,  however,  pleasing  to 
observe,  that  whilst  those  worthy 
persons  attend  to  their  spiritual 
wants,  the  substantial  refection  of 
the  body  is  not  altogether  forgotten. 
For  the  gratification  of  the  ladies,  I 
should  add,  that  good  strong  tea  was 
also  served  up,prkeoneshilling each. 
Those  instances  of  fanaticism  cannot 
be  heard  of  without  exciting  merri¬ 
ment;  but  do  they  excite  no  other 
feeling?  Do  they  give  no  cause  of 
disgust  and  affliction?  Do  they  con¬ 
vey  no  warning  to  those  who  are  not 
lost  in  the  vortex  of  fanaticism? 
Which  of  the  ladies  I  now  see  around 
me  would  so  far  forget  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex  ?  Which  of  them,  for¬ 
getful  of  their  sex,  would  mount  a 
pulpit  to  rant  and  preach  like  those 
mountebank  enthusiasts?  How  can 
the  lai  hers  of  families  look  on  such 
scenes  without  alarm?  And  yet 
they  have  met  here  together  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  effect  that  moral  revolu¬ 
tion,  which,  in  England,  has  made 
Lucy  Morgan  and  Mary  Brown  be¬ 
come  the  preachers  and  the  scandal 
of  the  Gospel.  The  spirit  of  fanati¬ 
cism,  if  encouraged,  may  prove  fatal, 
not  only  to  the  religion,  but  to  the 
institutions  of  a  people.  I  see  on 
the  bench  some  wealthy  proprietors, 
and  I  assure  them,  that  they  will 
best  secure  their  land  by  not  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  religion  of  the  people. 
The  Calholic  religion,  unlike  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  those  who  brought  King 
Charles  to  the  block,  is  a  religion  fa¬ 
vourable  to  government  and  esta¬ 
blished  institutions.  Men  of  proper¬ 
ty  would  do  well  not  to  seek  its  sub- 
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version.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Noel),  whose  mind  is  directed 
to  matters  of  higher  consideration, 
not  only  anticipated  the  fall  of  that 
religion;  but  he  has  expressed  his 
deep  conviction  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  never  could  enjoy  that  light 
of  Heaven,  because  they  adhered  to 
their  religion — I  repeat,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he 
made  use  of  these  memorable  words, 
and  he  certainly  has  the  manliness 
not  to  go  back  from  what  he  said. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded 
from  a  bad  spirit — from  a  heart  full 
of  rancour  and  bigotry;  but  this  I 
will  say,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  paid,  in  this  instance,  but  little 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  language  ; 
he  has  betrayed  gross  ignorance  of 
the  religion  w  hich  he  has  defamed, 
when  he  has  blasphemously  declared, 
that  the  light  of  eternal  salvation 
could  never  shine  upon  its  followers. 
Is  it  possible  after  that  observation, 
and  after  the  avowal  that  has  been 
made  of  your  object,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  ever  allow  any 
interference  of  yours  in  the  religious 
education  of  their  children  ?  You 
have  removed  the  mask ;  from  this 
day  forward  we  will  look  upon  you 
as  enemies  to  our  faith ;  and  we  will 
exert  every  effort  to  defeat  your  ob¬ 
jects — to  preserve  from  your  artifice 
and  from  your  violence  the  religion 
of  our  forefathers — a  religion  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  its  adherents,  which  has  not 
been  impaired  by  the  persecution  of 
its  foes,  and  which  is  likely  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  kindly  and  glorious  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  sway  long  after  the  folly 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  present  hour 
shall  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  O’Connell  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  be  pardoned 
for  addressing  the  meeting  at  this  late 
hour,  and  in  this  exhausted  state,  if 
it  was  not  that  he  felt  himself  im¬ 
peratively  called  upon  by  what  he 
considered  his  duty.  lie  had  heard 
the  liberal  gentleman  who  was  speak¬ 
ing  when  he  first  entered  (Mr. Irvin) 
■with  great  pleasure;  he  presumed 
that  that  gentleman  was  all  he  had 
described  and  more  than  his  modesty 
permitted  him  to  make  known.  He 


was  also  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don;  he  liked  even  the  raciness  of 
his  Scotch  accent.  That  Gentleman 
began  by  abusing  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  Irish,  and  by  so  doing  un¬ 
intentionally  hit  at  the  Church  which 
received  two  millions  per  annum  for 
educating  this  abused  and  corrupted 
people.  He  liad  glanced  at  our  late 
disturbances,  and  praised  the  Scotch, 
and  small  blame  to  him,  above  all 
the  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  were  a  bible-reading 
people  it  seemed;  but  some  of  the 
readers  had  turned  radical  reformers, 
and  there  had  been  disturbances 
amongst  them  too.  But  then  there 
was  a  Captain  Rock  there,  in  the 
shape  of  live  and  twenty  thousand 
Irishmen,  and  no  doubt  they  had 
been  the  leaders  in  every  disturbance. 
This  reminded  him  of  an  announce¬ 
ment  he  once  read  in  a  Scotch  News¬ 
paper,  it  ran  thus  :  —  We  are  au¬ 
thorised  to  state  that  Archibald 
M’Even,  who  was  hanged  at  the  Ca- 
nongate  last  Wednesday,  was  not  a 
Scotchman,  but  that  he  was  an 
Irishman.  But,  good  God,  did  the 
Scotch  gentleman  read  history:  he 
bore  a  name  honourable  in  his  own 
country,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  country. 
Did  he  remember  the  days  of  the 
Covenant,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  force  upon  the  people  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  disliked — when 
Scotland  was  the  weak  point  through 
which  the  throne  of  England  was 
threatened  to  be  assailed.?  Did  he 
rtcollect  the  days  of  the  Camerons 
and  Claverhouses — when  the  clergy¬ 
men  preached  in  the  battle  field  ? 
Could  he  be  ignorant  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  made  familiar 
even  to  females  by  the  beautiful  crea¬ 
tion  of  that  great  Scotch  genius 
whose  works  delighted  all  classes? 
Scotland,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  more  turbulent  than  Ireland  had 
ever  been  ;  her  then  population  did 
not  probably  exceed  two  millions ; 
her  proportion  of  fighting  men  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Oh!  had  she 
then,  like  Ireland  at  the  present  day, 
a  population  of  seven  millions,  she 
would  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
war  until  the  Tower  of  London  would 
have  yielded  to  its  mighty  torrent — 
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(applause.)  Nor  were  her  disturb¬ 
ances  healed  until  the  project  of  en¬ 
forcing  her  to  embrace  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Established  Church 
was  abandoned.  But  let  England, 
instead  of  sending  school  boys  and 
Captains  to  convert  the  unchristian 
Irish,  conciliate  them  by  taking  oft' 
the  degradation  that  oppresses  them, 
and  extend  to  them,  as  she  extended 
to  Scotland,  liberty  of  conscience. — 
(cheers.)  The  elegance  of  England 
had  been  commented  upon,  and  this 
of  course  was  all  ascribed  to  Bible 
reading.  But  was  not  Greece  ele¬ 
gant  although  she  was  not  Christian, 
and  had  not  Rome  the  glory  of  con¬ 
quering  the  world,  before  she  knew 
of  any  other  religion  than  paganism  ? 
He  would  now  proceed  to  read,  front 
the  reports  of  the  Bible  Society,  the 
state  of  various  parts  of  England, 
Jrom  which  it  would  appear  that 
numbers  of  the  English  were  sunk 
in  the  most  horrid  state  of  barbarism. 

[Here  Mr.  O'Connell  read  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  extracts  from  va¬ 
rious  reports  of  religious  societies  in 
England,  which  ran  on  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : 

“  There  are  among  as  those  not  less 
in  darkness  and  ignorance  than  those 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pagodas 
of  China,  or  who,  amidst  the  deepest 
wilds  of  Indian  forests,  sacrifice  their 
children,  or  prostrate  themselves 
before  demons,  at  whom  they  trem¬ 
ble,  but  whom,  as  gods,  they  adore.’’ 
Home  Missionary  Mag.  Jan.  1820, 
p.  22.  Speech  of  John  Wilks,  Esq. 
Chairman  at  a  Home  Missionary 
Meeting. 

At  the  same  Meeting,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Irons  stated — “  In  our  own  coun¬ 
try  there  were  millions  whose  con¬ 
sciences  were  never  appealed  to  by 
faithful  ambassadors,  and  who  never 
heard  of  the  Prince  of  Life.”  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans  stated,  “  that  he  had 
travelled  through  districts  of  twenty 
miles,  without  a  single  school  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction.”  The  Rev.  Mr. 
White  observed,  “  He  had  preached 
among  the  villages,  and  knew  their 
state — a  state  of  the  greatest  igno¬ 
rance,  and  of  the  most  awful  immo¬ 
rality.”  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Dunn  “  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  the  greatest 
patriot,  who  endeavoured  to  remove 


the  darkness  and  depravity  which  had 
so  long  degraded  the  inhabitants  of 
our  native  villages.” 

At  the  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Parent  Home  Missionary  Society, 
held  May  15,  1820,  the  Rev.  J. 
Leifchild  exclaimed,  “  O !  where  is 
the  man  who  can  think,  without  pain, 
that  in  this  land  of  Goshen  there 
should  still  be  so  many  places  shut  up 
in  miserable  darkness/”  (Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Magazine,  June,  1820,  page 
145).* — In  the  Report  read  at  that 
meeting,  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to 
“  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  part  of  Lancashire,”  that 
“  DarkAess  covers  this  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people” 
(page  2);  that  “  the  more  internal 
parts  of  Northumberland  are  aw¬ 
fully  destitute,  and  the  people  are 
living  in  the  greatest  darkness  and 
wickedness  ”  (page  3) ;  that  the 
county  of  Worcester  “  has  been 
termed  the  garden  of  England,  but 
in  a  moral  light,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  waste,  howling  wilderness” 
(page  4) ;  and  again,  “  Another 
highly  respected  Minister  writes,  this 
part  of  the  Island  (Worcestershire 
and  Hertfordshire)  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  darkest  districts  you  will  meet 
with”  (p.  4).  Staffordshire  is  stated 
to  contain  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  space  of 
the  county,  in  small  villages  and 
hamlets,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  in  a  state  to  excite  our  commi-- 
seration.-  They  sit  in  darkness,  and 
the  gloomy  shades  of  over-spreading 
death”  (page  4,  5).  Again,  “  Oxford¬ 
shire  presents  but  a  dreary  desert  ” 
(page  5),  and  a  moral  wilderness  of 
awful  dimensions”  (page  7).  As  to 
a  part  of  Berkshire,  it  is  stated,  “  no 
one  unacquainted  with  similar  scenes, 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  villages”  (page  5).  The  writer 
adds,  “  not  only  these  villages,  but  a 
number  of  others  near  us,  are  simi¬ 
larly  situated :  in  one  of  them  the 
villagers  arc  in  a  state  of  complete 
menial  darkness  ”  (page  0). 

The  succeeding  Annual  Reports 
contain  similar  representations.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Sharp,  in  his  Report  of 
Devonshire,  says,  “  Alas!  I  can 
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hardly  suppress  the  rising  tear,  when 
I  look  eastward,  and  westward,  and 
southward,  beyond  the  sphere  of  my 
labours ;  for  there  are  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  yet  untaught. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  even  in 
the  North  of  Devon,  many  a  dark 
corner  lobe  illuminated  :  many  Bri¬ 
tish  heathen  to  be  instructed  ”  (Se¬ 
cond  Report  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  page  12).  The  framers  of 
this  Report  state,  that  Mr.  Sparks 
preached  in  four  places,  which 
“  were  mere  moral  wildernesses, 
and  knew  nothing  of  Evangelical 
truth’'  (page  14).  They  refer  to 
numerous  tracts  of  country  which 
present  scenes  of  moral  desolation 
(page  18),  and  they  add,  that  “  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  countrymen  and  coun¬ 
trywomen  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge”  (page  22).  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  they  observe,  “  an  immense 
forest  of  destitute  spots  appears  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  moment  we  cast  our 
eye's  on  the  map  of  our  country  .  .  . 

.  .  Every  where  our  Missionaries  are 
ready  to  weep  over  the  spiritual  deso¬ 
lation  around  them”  (page  23). 

In  the  Third  Annual  Report,  it  is 
observed,  that  there  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Missionaries,  “  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  villages,  con¬ 
taining  an  awfully  ignorant  population 
of  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls” 
(page  21);  and  it  is  added,  “  if  such 
be  the  ascertained  state  of  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  what  vast  multitudes  would 
he  found  to  claim  your  Christian  com¬ 
passion,  were  a  correct  estimate  to  be 
made  of  their  condition  throughout 
the  kingdom?”  It  is  further  dis¬ 
tinctly  asserted,  that  “  none  but 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
explore  the  village  population,  can 
possibly  conceive  of  their  wretched 
state  of  ignorance,  and  of  the  degree 
of  vice  that  prevails  among  them.” 
One  of  the  Missionaries,  on  entering 
on  his  station,  complains  of  “  num¬ 
bers  greatly  increased,  moral  degra¬ 
dation  unusually  deepened,  ignorance 
with  insensibility  united,  wickedness 
blended  with  every  vice,  and  height¬ 
ened  into  barbarity  of  manners” 
(p.  24);  another  says,  “  I  verily  be-  i 
lieve  that  this  is  the  worst  place  un-  i 
der  the  heavens;  for  men,  women,  < 


and  children,  seem  to  glory  in  bias- 
I  pheming  the  name  of  the  Lord” 
■  (p.  23).  Another  tells  the  Commil- 
I  tee,  “  that  his  station  exceeds  every 
thing  he  ever  witnessed  for  wickcd- 
i  ness;  for  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting, 

:  quarrelling,  drunkenness,  and  lewd¬ 
ness,  generally  prevail;"  (p.  25.)  and 
the  Committee  emphatically  adds, 
that  “  these  are  a  few  out  of  many 
facts  that  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
journals  of  the  Missionaries”  (p.  25); 
and  they  also  state,  “If  more  were 
needed  to  awaken  your  feelings,  tales 
of  ignorance  cotdd  be  related  that 
would  rend  your  hearts”  (p.  31). 

In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report,  it  is 
admitted,  notwithstanding  all  their 
evangelizing  labours,  that  “  Infide¬ 
lity,  like  a  mighty  flood,  has  been 
devastating  society  with  the  most  aw¬ 
ful  errors,  and  moral  abominations  ” 
(page  15). 

'lheir  t  ilth  Annual  Report,  adopt¬ 
ed  5th  May  last,  breathes  the  same 
desponding  tones.  The  following  pa¬ 
ragraph  may  be  taken  as  a  speci¬ 
men : — “  Some  of  the  Missionaries 
yet  mourn.  Mr.  Drury  laments 
the  state  of  his  neighbourhood  in 
Sussex,  and  Mr.  Hardy  still  sighs 
over  Herefordshire .”  The  latter  says, 
“  But  a  few  years  ago — a  cloud  of 
darkness — thick  darkness,  as  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  shadow  of  death,  hung 
over  the  people,  and  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  ray  of  Gospel  light  to  cheer  the 
moral  gloom.  Sin  abounded,  and 
death  reigned ;  and  while  the  tears 
of  affection  fell  over  the  graves  of 
departed  relatives,  no  man  eared  for 
their  souls.  Blessed  be  God !  the 
scene  is  somewhat  altered,  and  here 
and  there  is  a  rising  light  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  painful  indeed  to  wit¬ 
ness  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  fel¬ 
low-immortals  yet  in  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  " 

The  Reports  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  are  all  in  thesame 
strain.  I  shall  trouble  you  only  with 
very  few  extracts  from  one  of  them  — 
that  for  1822 — bein'*  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  their  operations. 
They  say — “  It  is  lamentable  to  re¬ 
flect  on  nearly  one  hundred  villages 
in  the  county  (Hampshire),  and  on 
its  borders,  still  destitute  ;  the  moral 
degradation,  mental  durkness,  and 
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spiritual  wretchedness  of  which  are 
scarcely  conceivable  ;  an  ignorance  of 
the  only  way  of'  salvation  exists  as  de¬ 
plorably  as  among  Pagans  who  never 
heard  of  the  Bible,"  (page  5.)  Again, 
the  Committee  “  cannot  refer  to  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester  and 
Hereford, withoutexpressing  the  deep¬ 
est  regret,  that  where  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  has  clothed  the  face  of  nature 
with  its  richest  verdure,  and  rewarded 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman  with  the 
most  abundant  produce,  the  basest 
ingratitude  should  be  cherished,  and 
immorality  indulged  in  its  grossest 
forms"  (page  ft.)  In  St.  Mary’s, 
Sciily,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
Missionary  labours,  “  but  two  per¬ 
sons  could  read  the  alphabet”  (page 
13) ;  and  at  St.  Martin’s,  for  the 
space  of  six  years,  “  Sermons,  Bibles, 
Schools  and  Tracts  seemed  all  like 
showers  upon  sand”  (page  13).  On 
St.  Agnes  “  the  people  are  deplora¬ 
bly  ignorant"  (page  13).  In  conclu 
sion,  the  Committee  states,  “  There 
are  thousands  of  villages  within  the  li¬ 
mits  prescribed  by  your  regulations, 
where  the  joyful  sound  of  a  preached 
Gospel  is  never  heard ”  (page  15).  So 
much  for  the  “Centre  of  Light!!”] 
These  were  the  English — this  was 
the  land  of  Goshen.  He  defied  any 
one  to  prove  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Irish  were  in  this  state 
of  religious  darkness;  they  received 
as  much  of  the  benefits  of  education, 
as  the  limited  means  of  their  pastors 
would  admit.  But  the  English,  who 
sent  missionaries  over  here  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Irish,  what  a  state  they  were 
in,  according  to  their  own  reports. 
To  those  missionaries  and  to  the 
Scotch  gentleman,  who  boasted  of 
the  elegance  and  the  glory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  would  say,  Take  the  beam 
out  of  your  own  eye,  before  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  pick  at  the  mote  in  ours 
He  would  tell  them,  that  the  Irish 
considered  their  own  priests,  as  little 
as  they  were  thought  of,  enough  for 
them.  He  confessed  himself  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  justice  to  their  merits, 
and  it  might  be  that  even  his  eulogy 
would  ofiend  them,  their  virtues 
were  of  that  retiring  and  unobtrusive 
nature  to  seek  not  the  reward  of 
panegyric -b  their  deeds  of  useful¬ 
ness  tended  to  an  object  far  removed 
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above  the  praise  of  human  elo¬ 
quence,  no  matter  of  how  high  an 
order — (Cheers.)  They  were  worthy 
to  be  the  successors  of  those  apostles 
- — men  who  converted  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  Christianity;  for  what 
nation  was  ever  converted,  unless 
through  the  preaching  and  pious 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood  ?  No 
privations  could  deter  them  from  this 
work  of  salvation — no  danger  could 
affright  them  from  their  charitable 
ministry.  Talk  not  idly  of  their 
battle’s  roar,  it  lasts  but  for  an  hour, 
and  then  comes  death  or  glory  ;  but 
— but,  the  labours  of  the  Catholic 
Priest  are  interminable.  He  inhales 
the  very  air  of  contagion  from  every 
straw  of  the  sick  man’s  pallet,  and  in 
the  most  heart-rending  duties  of  his 
office,  he  finds  and  feels  the  surest 
pledge  and  antepast  of  his  future  and 
eternal  happiness.  (Cheers.)  Satis¬ 
fied  with  our  Creed  and  our  ministers, 
he  would  therefore  advise  the  Hon. 
young  Gentleman  and  the  Scotch 
Captain  to  go  to  the  land  of  Goshen 
— to  go  to  the  savage  and  demora¬ 
lized  English,  and  make  converts 
there ;  for  though  he  should  pro¬ 
phesy  the  downfall  of  popery  until 
he  became  hoarse,  he  would  never 
make  a  convert  here— (loud applause.) 
The  Scotch  Captain  has  been  candid. 
Before  his  prophetic  vision,  perhaps 
he  (Mr.  0‘Connell)  /  should  call  it 
his  faculty  of  second  sight,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  in  his  countrymen;  it  was 
humorous  enough  to  reflect  how  ma¬ 
gically  the  Priesthood  of  Ireland — 
their  sacraments  and  sacrifice — their 
altars,  their  images,  and  their  tem¬ 
ples,  disappeared — and  how  exten¬ 
sively  the  new  modes  of  Gospel 
regeneration,  of  which  he  was  made 
one  of  the  importers,  prevailed  over 
the  land.  (Cheers.)  llis  speech  re¬ 
minded  him,  (Mr.  O'Connell)  of  a 
poem  he  had  read  many  years  since ; 
the  heads  of  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  honest  Captain’s  address — 

“  He  talked  of  Taafle  Welsh  and  Sawney  Scot, 
Of  Lilubburelo  and  the  Irish  Trot-—  1 
When  seiz’d  on  sudden  with  a  mighty  qualm. 

He  rose  and  thundejM  forth— -the  hundredth 
psalm.” 

(Applause.)— Mr.  O'Connell, again  in 
allusion  to  England,  which  he  called 
the  land  of  Goshen,  said,  in  this 
howling  wilderness  was  there  pot 
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room  enough  for  the  missionaries 
without  coming  here  to  prophesy  that 
the  Faith,  which  had  stood  so  many 
bloody  storms,  should  fall.  That  the 
Faith,  the  professors  of  which  were 
not  divided,  or  else  it  could  not  have 
stood  1800  years,  should  be  subverted. 
There  was  no  idolatry  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  was  insincere,  after 
reading  the  perspicuous  disclaimer 
and  exposition  of  the  catechism,  to 
charge  it  with  idolatry.  For  his  part, 
he  could  never  contemplate  the  cross, 
that  symbol  of  his  redemption,  with¬ 
out  thinking,  deeply  thinking,  on  the 
three  long  hours  of  suffering  and  of 
shame  that  his  Redeemer  hung  upon 
it.  (Applause.) — lie  would  now  ask, 
which  of  the  Bible  reading  gentle¬ 
men  agreed  in  their  faith — he  did 
not  believe  that  any  two  of  those  he 
saw,  held  the  same4  religious  opinion. 
Did  the  young  English  gentleman 
and  the  Scotch  Captain,  who  came 
here  as  missionaries,  hold  the  same 
faith.  They  travelled,  he  supposed, 
together  in  a  post-chaise,  to  overturn 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  English 
gentleman  belonged  to  the  nobility 
of  England,  and  should  be  an  Epis¬ 
copalian,  a  High  Churchman — if  he 
was  not,  he  must  have  swerved  from 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  the 
Captain  coining  from  Scotland*  ought 
to  he  a  Calvinist,  unless  he  had 
thrown  overboard  his  faith.  How  did 
these  post-chaise  companions  agree 
on  religious  matters — did  they  toss 
tip  for  the  religion — or  which  of  their 
religious  tenets  were  their  converts 
to  embrace.  It  was  a  good  joke  of 
the  English — sending  a  school-boy 
and  a  Scotch  Captain  to  educate  the 
wild  Irish,  and  bring  them  over  from 
the  religion  they  had  derived  from 
their  fathers — from  the  religion  of 
which  it  was  said  that  it  was  founded 
on  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it.  The 
extracts  he  had  read  were  from  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Bible  Society; 
and  what  did  they  prove,  if  true? — 
that  the  Englishmen  were  sunk  in 
a  state  of  savage’  barbarism — or  if 
false,  that  the  missionaries  were  fine 
romancers.  Formerly  the  priesthood 
were  censured,  and  it  was  said  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  education,  and  that  the 


schools  were  not  intended  to  prose¬ 
lyte,  but  to  educate.  Now,  however, 
the  object  was  avowed,  and  he  was 
glad  of  this.  One  of  the  missionaries 
had  prophesied  the  destruction  of 
popery.  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned 
some  word  in  which  his  own  trans¬ 
lator  differed  from  the  original — was 
a  child,  an  uneducated  child,  to  de¬ 
cide,  when  Mr.  Pope  and  his  trans¬ 
lator  differed.  There  is  no  difficulty 
(continued  Mr.  O’C.)  in  answering 
the  Reverend,  perhaps  it  may  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  half- Reverend 
Mr.  Pope,  on  all  the  texts  he  has 
quoted.  Though  a  layman,  he  (Mr. 
O’Connell)  would  undertake  to  prove 
to  any  rational  mind,  that  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  was  the  only  form  of 
faith  that  had  all  the  consistency  and 
evidence  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  Let 
any  man  of  a  different  communion 
who  heard  him,  (Mr.  O’Connell) 
name  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  he  (Mr.  O’Connell)  wqukl  tell 
him  the  person  with  whom,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  originated. — (Loud 
cheers.)  But  he  would  challenge 
each  and  all  of  them  to  specify  a 
single  point  of  Catholic  doctrine,  (for 
with  mere  differences  of  opinion, 
however  numerous  with  respect  to 
subjects  unconnected  with  faith  and 
morals,  he  had  nothing  to  do)?  and 
state  the  period  of  its  alleged  intro¬ 
duction,  and  he  pledged  himself  to 
produce  the  authority  of  historians-, 
and  the  traditions  of  nations,  to'attest 
that  it  was  preached  and  practised  by 
every  age,  even  to  that  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  of  their  Divine  Master. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear.)  The  church  which 
the  Saviour  had  founded  could  not 
have  fallen  into  error.  He  built  it 
upon  a  rock,  and  promised  “  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it.”  He  delegated  his  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  of  course  their  successors, 
with  whom  he  was  to  remain,  “  until 
the  consummation  of  the  world,”  to 
teach  all  nations ;  and  he  gave  them 
power  to  rule  his  holyChurch,  and 
all  the  texts  therefore  which,  ab¬ 
stractedly  considered,  would  seem  to 
make  other  persons  judges  of  his 
law,  must  obviously  be  received  in 
die  sense  in  which  they,  the  apostles 
and  their  successors,  explain  them, 
else  their  authority  would  be  utterly 
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nugatory — (hear, hear).  If  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  interpret  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  according  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  oh!  ’tis  as  plain  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  that  even  Mr.  Pope 
may  have  spared  himself  the  labour 
of  trying  to  reduce  the  almost  count¬ 
less  sectaries  in  England,  to  what  he 
termed  “  five  divisions,  five  simple 
divisions” —  (cheers) — and  that  the 
divine  oracle,  “  He  that  does  not 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as 
a  heathen  and  a  publican,”  would  be 
perfectly  unmeaning — (much  cheer¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Pope  had  quoted  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  saints,  but  they  all  differ¬ 
ed  in  opinion  from  him — if  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  St.  Basil,  St.  Austin,  St. 
Chrysostom,  St.  Cyprian,  they  all 
differed  from  him  —  they,  were  all 
Catholics,  some  of  them  were  the 
greatest  founders  of  convents  the 
Christian  world  ever  produced,  and 
all  ,of  them  celebrated  that  divine 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  Mr. 
Pope,  or  any  other  Mr.  who  wished 
to  rise  in  the  Church  by  law  esta¬ 
blished,  should  swear  to  be  damnable 
and  idolatrous.  And  one  of  them, 
St.  Augustine,  emphatically  declares, 
that  “  he  would  not  believe  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  unless  on  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.”  (Cheers,  loud  and 
long  ’continued.)  He  had  talked  of 
the  differences  of  the  popes,  and  told 
you  that  the  popes  of  those  days  as 
well  as  the  popes  of  this,  were  very 
extraordinary  fellows.  (Shouts  of 
laughter.)  He  had  also  talked  of  the 
Acts  of  Council;  but  as  councils, 
when  general,  constitute  the.  teaching 
part  of  the  church,  it  is  clear  that 
they  cannot  approve  of  error  without 
contradicting  the  repeated  assurances 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  forgetting  their 
claim  to  the  character  given  by  St. 
Paul,  of  the  church,  that  “  it  is  the 
pillar  of  truth.”  [Mr.  O’Connell  here 
entered  into  an  admirable  historical 
narrative  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Church,  through  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
him.]  The  Catholics  were  charged 
with  altering  the  Scriptures.  Did  not 
Christ  say,  “  this  is  my  body?”  and 
do  not  the  Bible  readers  say,  this  is 
not  my  body  ?  On  this  text  alone, 
though  all  the  new  lights  tell  us  that 
there  is  nothing  obscure  or  difficult 
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Testaments,  there  are  at  least  eigh¬ 
teen  opposite  opinions !  But  to  those 
who  hear  the  living,  speaking  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  every 
obscurity  brightens  into  evidence  of 
faith.  (Cheers.)  The  practicability  of 
the  real  presence  was  proved  wheu 
Christ  transubstantiated  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast ;  its  prac¬ 
ticability  was  also  proved  when  he 
multiplied  a  few  loaves  and  a  few 
fishes  so  as  to  feed  an  immense  mul¬ 
titude,  and  fill  twelve  baskets  with 
fragments,  without  ever  loosing  their 
identity;  and  when  he  said,  “un¬ 
less  you  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  man,  you  shall 
not  have  life  in  you.”  His  answer  to 
some  even  of  his  disciples,  who  said, 
“  this  is  a  hard  saying,  who  can 
bear  it?”  explained  his  meaning. 
He  did  not  correct  their  error,  as  he 
certainly  would,  if  error  they  had 
been  in ;  but  his  language  was,  “the 
words  I  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit 
and  life  ;  but  there  are  some  of  you 
that  believe  not.”  (Long  and  conti¬ 
nued  cheering  and  applause.)  Every 
Father  of  the  Church,  until  the 
Reformation  (as  it  was  called)  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  tenet.  Mr.  Pope  said 
that  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture  that 
a  woman  should  preach  in  public, 
yet,  not  long  since,  he  (Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell)  had  heafd  a  Quaker  Lady 
preaching  in  Enstace-street,  Dublin. 
[Here  we  observed  several  ladies  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  attended 
at  the  Meeting,  endeavouring  to 
make  their  way  from  the  Court 
House.]  Again,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
Falvey  had  disagreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  portion  of 
Scripture ;  texts  had  been  bandying 
about.  Was  there  no  tribunal  to 
decide  between  them? — there  was 
one  tribunal — the  Church.  It  was 

from  tradition  that  the  Protestant 
celebrated  Infant  Baptism  and  many 
other  rites — not  a  single  word  con¬ 
cerning  which  was  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  The  Roman  Catholics 
respected  the  Testament,  but  they 
cling  to  tradition  also.  When  St. 
Paul  admonished  the  Thessalonians 
against  false  teachers  and  dreamers 
of  new  doctrines,  what  were  his 
words,  “Therefore,  Brethren,”  said 
he, as  a  conclusion  from  his  preceding 
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traditions  which  you  have  learned, 
whether  by  word  or  by  our  epistle.’' 
— (Thunders  of  applause.)  He  was 
surprised  as  well  as  delighted  with 
the  admissions  which  had  been  made 
that  day.  The  Scotch  Gentleman, 
by  his  prophecy,  had  confessed  that 
proselytism  was  the  real  object. 

Mr.  Gordon  rose  to  say,  that  it 
was  proselytism — not  from  one  re¬ 
ligion  to  another,  but  from  igno¬ 
rance  to  knowledge.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  O’Connell  resumed — lie 
thanked  the  gentleman.  lie  liked  a 
good  inuendo,  and  if  he  was  drawing 
an  information  from  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  said,  he  would  write — from 
“  ignorance,”  meaning  the  Catholic 
Religion,  to  “knowledge,”  meaning 
the  Protestant.  (Loud  cheers.) 
They  knew  what  was  really  meant  by 
these  terms.  If  they  got  the  benefit 
of  funds,  the  Catholics  themselves 
would  educate  the  whole  people.  As 
a  lawyer  he  could  tell  the  meeting, 
that  many  years  were  not  past  since 
it  was  a  legal  crime  for  a  Catholic 
Priest  to  exercise  his  functions.  And 
there  was  the  time  under  a  pious 
Government,  who  doubtlessly  read 
the  Bible,  when  the  premium  for  the 
destruction  of  a  wolf, and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  Priest's  head  was  of  equal 
amount.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Some¬ 
thing  had  been  said  of  the  charity  of 
England,  they  had  given  100,000/., 
but  it  was  not  until  w'hole  parishes 
had  got  extreme  unction  that  it 
arrived  ;  he  thanked  the  individuals 
who  came  forward,  but  he  did  not 
thank  the  nation  for  this;  let  those 
not  talk  who  had  degraded  our  gen¬ 
try  ;  broken  the  spirit  of  our  people  ; 
and  paid  back  that  beggarly  charity  ; 

*  they  had  scoffed  at  our  religion  ;  yet 
they  talked  of  charity.  lie  would 
say  to  the  English,  do  justice  before 
you  preach  religion ;  send  Mission¬ 
aries,  not  to  the  South,  but  to  the 
Orangemen  of  the  North.  (Thunders 
of  applause.)  Of  all  the  Societies 
established  in  the  “  sister  ”  country, 
romantically  styled  the  land  of  Go¬ 
shen,  for  bringing  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  hovel  of  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholic,  is  there  one,  or  has  there  been 
one,  to  humanize  that  great  moral 
and  political  monster,  the  sanguinary 
and  anti-social  Orangeman  ?  (Thun- 
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the  cloven  foot  of  our  benefactors 
appears.  Proclaim  honestly  that  con¬ 
science  is  free  ;  destroy  that  worst 
ot  monopolies  —  the  monopoly  of 
religion;  and  suffer  the  poor,  the 
patient,  and  the  persecuted  Catholic, 
to  live  and  die  undisturbed  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  forefathers.  (Immense 
applause.)  But  he  laughed  with  su¬ 
preme  contempt  at  the  undermining; 
at  the  miserable  plans  by  which  they 
attempted  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  they  were  coming  as  friends;  at 
the  insulting  policy  which  induced 
them,  when  the  people  asked  for 
bread,  to  give  them  a  stone. 

The  Bible  men  did  not  attempt  to  put 
any  motion,  and  the  meeting  was  dis¬ 
solved  without  passing  any  resolution 
whatever. 


TO  READERS  IN  IRELAND. 

I  have  received  a  Letter  freyn  a 
gentleman  of  Belfast,  respecting  a 
statement  (calculated,  as  he  says,  to 
misrepresent)  which  appeared  in  the 
Register  of  the  2d  of  October,  under 
the  head  of  Markets.  The  state¬ 
ment  relates  to  a  failure  in  Belfast; 
which  failure,  as  my  readers  may 
easily  believe,  I  never  heard  of,  till 
this  gentleman  wrote  to  tell  me  of 
its  having  been  improperly  noticed 
in  the  Register.  To  the  insertion  of 
market  reports,  I  caunot,  of  course, 
be  supposed  to  pay  any  attention. 
But,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
letter;  and  I  can  assure  him,  and  all 
persons  who  may  be  concerned,  that, 
if  this  report  is  not  correct,  I  very 
much  regret  that  the  Register  should 
have  been  the  medium  of  its  cir¬ 
culation.  W.  C. 


City,  October  13,  1S24* 

BACON. — A  few  bargains  have 
been  made  for  new;  some  as  high  as 
56s.  on  board. — Landed,  53s.  to  55s. 

BUTTER. — The  trade  have  at 
length  begun  to  buy  Butter  on  spe¬ 
culation  ;  and  the,  consequence  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  price. — On 
board:  Carlow',  88s. ;  Waterford,  84s. 
Landed  :  Carlow,  90s. ;  Waterford, 
8ls.  to  86s. ;  Dublin,  Limerick,  or 
Cork,  84s.  to  36s. ;  Dutch,  96s. 

CHEESE.— Old  Cheshire,  80s.  to. 
83s.;  New,7Cs.  to  74s. ;  Double  Glos- 
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“THE  LAND  OF  BIBLES,” 

AND  OF 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  TURKS. 


The  real  character  of  our  re¬ 
ligiousness  is,  thank  God,  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  known  to  the  world,  it 
was  higii  time  for  the  monstrous 
mass  of  hypocrisy  to  meet  with 
exposure.  I  have  recently  proved, 
from  Parliamentary  Reports,  that 
the  “  Land  of  Bibles  ”  is  also  the 
“  Land  of  Bastards We  have 
now,  in  a  recent  transaction  in  the 
Levant,  a  proof  that  it  is  also  the 
Land  of  “  Friend*  of  the  Turks.” 

The  case  is  this :  the  Greek 
nation,  who  are  Christians,  have, 
for  a  long  while,  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks,  who  are  well 
known  to  be  the  mortal  enemies 
of  Christianity,  who  consider 
Christians  as  no  better  than  dogs, 
and  who,  in  some  cases,  capture 
and  enslave  them  merely  because 


they  are  Christians.  The  Greeks 
have  recently  risen  against  their 
Turkish  oppressors;  they  have 
carried  on  a  brave  conflict  against 
them;  and,  they  appear  to  be 
likely  to  triumph  in  the  end,  if 
the  parties  be  left  to  themselves. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  too  much  to  expect,  that  the 
“  Land  of  Bibles,”  one  of  whose 
Bishops  openly  rejoices  at  the 
prospect  of  success  to  the  revolt 
in  South  America;  it  would  not 
have  been,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
expect,  that  the  '•'•Land  of  Bibles  ” 
wrould  have  stretched  forth  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  these  suffering  Chris¬ 
tians,  who,  if  subdued,  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  nearly  exter¬ 
minated.  At  any  rate,  who  would 
not  have  expected  that  the  “  Land 
of  Bibles  ”  w  ould  wish  well  to  the 
Christians;  and,  at  the  very  least, 
would  take  special  care  not  to  aid 
and  abet  the  Turks! 

Notwithstanding  what  might 
have  been  expected,  however ;  I 
do  not  mean  by  me,  for  I  know  the 
“ Land  of  Bibles”  too  wrell;  but, 
whatever  might  have  been  ex - 
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pec  ted,  the  fact  is,  that  many  of 
that  base  and  unfeeling  class  of 
men,  who  are  called  “  English 
Merchants,”  have  hired  their  ships 
to  the  bloody  and  murderous 
Turks,  to  carry  icarlike  stores 
and  troops  from  place  to  place,  in 
order  to  be  employed  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Greeks! 

This  being  the  case,  these  hired 
vessels  belonging  to  the  “  Land  oj 
Bibles,”  being  thus  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  war  against 
the  Christians  and  in  favour  of 
the  hellish  Turks,  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Greeks  issued, 
some  time  ago,  a  Proclamation, 
ordering  Greek  vessels,  when  they 
met  with  any  of  these  auxiliaries 
of  the  Turks,  to  burn,  sink,  and 
destroy  thein,  considering  them  as 
part  of  the  Turkish  forces.  All 
the  just  and  the  really  humane 
amongst  mankind  will  say,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  than 
this  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  who  took  care  to  an¬ 
nounce  it,  in  due  time  and  form, 
to  the  Consuls  of  those  nations, 
whose  base  and  renegado  mis¬ 
creants  of  merchants  had  hired 
their  ships  for  the  purposes  afore¬ 
said.  Not  in  this  light,  however, 
was  the  matter  viewed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  “Land  of  Bibles.” 
This  Government  has  a  man,  in 
those  parts,  whom  they  call  their 


“ Lord  High  Commissioner ,”  and 
who  has  the  protection  of  a  thing 
called  a  Republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands.  This  man  is  a  son  of 
Mr.  William  Adam,  a  Scotch 
lawyer,  whom,  during  the  affair 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  we  used  to  call  Wally- 
adamant.  The  son,  who  has,  I 
believe,  the  Duke  of  York  for  a 
godfather,  is  called  Frederick. 
He  has,  it  seems,  been  authorized 
to  make  war  upon  the  Christians, 
unless  they  annul  their  procla¬ 
mation  against  the  renegado  mis¬ 
creants,  Avho  are,  in  manner 
before  mentioned,  assisting  the 
bloody  and  savage  and  beastly 
Turks.  He  has  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  on  the  subject;  and, 
before  I  make  further  remarks,  I 
will  insert  that  proclamation. 

“  F.  Adam, 

“  By  his  Excellency,  Lieutenant- 
“  General  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
“  G.C.S.  M.S.G.,  His  Ma- 
“  jesty's  Lord  High  Commis- 
“  sioner  in  and  to  the  United 
“  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
“  &c.  &c.  See. 

I.  “  Whereas  a  Proclamation 
“  has  been  issued  by  the  Provi- 
“  sional  Government  of  Greece, 
“  and  addressed  to  Ilis  Majesty’s 
“  Consul  at  Constantinople,  and 
“  the  other  Consuls  and  Vice- 
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“  Consuls  of  the  Powers  of 
“  Europe  in  the  Archipelago,  to 
“  the  following  effect : — 

2.  “  That  as  the  masters  of 
“  sundry  European  vessels  have 
“  freighted  their  ships  to  the 
“  Turkish  Government,  for  the 
“  conveyance  of  troops,  stores, 
“  and  provisions,  in  opposition  to 
“  the  advice  of  their  Consuls,  and 
“  in  contravention  of  the  princi- 
“  pies  of  neutrality,  professed  by 
“  their  respective  Sovereigns,  in 
“  the  present  contest  in  which 
“  Greece  is  engaged,  all  such  ves- 
“  sels,  together  with  their  crews, 
“  shall  be  considered  as  no  longer 
“  belonging  to  any  neutral  nation, 
“  but  as  enemies  ;  and  shall,  as 
“such,  be  attacked,  burnt,  or 
“  sunk,  together  with  their  crews, 
“  by  the  ships  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
“  or  by  any  other  armed  Greek 
‘.l  force  that  may  fall  in  with  them. 

3.  “  And  whereas  His  Ma- 
“  jesty,  for  the  vindication  of  the 
“  rights  of  that  neutrality,  the 
“  duties  of  which  he  has  himself 
“  strictly  and  uniformly  observed 
“  during  the  existing  hostilities, 
“  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
“  commerce  as  well  as  of  the  lives 
“  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  Ionian 
“  people  placed  under  his  exclu- 
“  sive  protection,  has  directed  the 


“  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  re- 
“  quire,  in  His  Majesty’s  name, 
“  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
“  the  immediate  recal  of  a  Pro- 
“  clamation  so  contrary  to  the 
“  law  of  nations,  and  to  every 
“  principle  of  humanity,  and  of 
“  the  intercourse  of  civilized 
“  countries; — 

4.  “  And  whereas  the  Lord 
“  High  Commissioner  has  accord- 
“  ingly  required,  in  His  Majesty’s 
“  name,  the  recal  of  the  said  Pro- 
“  clamation,  and  the  Provisional 
“  Government  have  refused  to 
“  recal  the  same; — And  whereas 
“  such  refusal  has  been  duly  no- 
“  tified  to  the  Commander -in - 
“  Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  Naval 
“  Forces; — 

5.  “  Be  it  known  that,  in  con- 
“  formity  with  the  Instructions  to 
“  that  effect  given  by  the  Lords 
“  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
“  the  said  Commander-in-Chief 
“  will  forthwith  proceed  to  seize 
“  and  detain  all  armed  vessels,  or 
“  vessels  carrying  armed  men, 
“  fitted  out  by  or  under,  or  ac- 
“  knowledging  the  authority  of, 
“  the  Provisional  Government  of 
“  Greece ;  and  that  those  In- 
“  struclions  still  continue  in  force 
“  until  the  said  Proclamation  shall 
“  be  fully  and  authentically  re- 
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“  called  by  the  Provisional  Go- 
“  vernment,  and  the  said  recal 
“  duly  notified  by  the  Lord  High 
“  Commissioner  to  the  Com- 
“  inamler- in- Chief  of  llis  Ma- 
“  jesty’s  Naval  Forces. 

(>.  “  The  present  shall  be  print- 
“  ed  in  the  three  languages,  Eng- 
“  lish,  Greek,  and  Italian,  pro- 
“  midgated,  and  sent  to  whom  it 
“  concerns  for  its  execution.  Ry 
“  command  of  his  Excellency, 

“  J.  RUDSDELL, 

“  Secretary  of  Itio 
“  Lord  High  Commissioner." 

y  Palace,  Cuffti,  Sept. 0, 18St," 

Now,  the  law,  or,  rather,  the 
usage  of  nations  is  this  :  that  gun¬ 
powder,  arms,  cannon,  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  including  (ac¬ 
cording  to  our  law )  provisions, 
shall  be  considered  ns  contraband 
of  war ;  and  that  all  vessels,  be¬ 
longing  to  neutrals,  carrying  such 
things  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  seized  by  the 
other  belligereut,  carried  into  his 
ports,  detuined,  have  the  goods 
taken  out  of  them,  and  (according 
to  our  practice)  condemned,  vessel 
as  vyell  as  cargo. 

Rut,  ns  to  troops  belonging  to 
an  enemy,  on  board  of  a  ship  be¬ 
longing  to  a  neutral  nation,  they 
make  the  whole  concern  an  enemy. 
The  pretended  neutral  ship  and 


crew  are  considered  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  enemy.  They  are  as  much 
an  enemy  as  the  troops  themselves: 
and  1  duly  any  of  the  Wallyada- 
mnnts  to  show  me  any  passage,  in 
any  writer  on  public  law,  contain¬ 
ing  a  word  in  contradiction  to  this. 
Upon  the  same  principle  it  is, 
that,  it  a  neutral  suffer  the  troops 
of  one  belligerent  to  enter ,  or 
cross,  any  part  of  its  territory,  in 
order  to  gain  an  advantage  thereby 
over  the  other  belligerent,  the 
other  belligerent  has  n  right  to 
consider  such  neutral  as  an  aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  enemy,  and  to  attack 
him  accordingly,  just  as  if  he  were 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  The 
Greek  proclamation  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  these  principles; 
and  thus  the  world  will  decide,  too, 
in  spite  of  all  the  cant  of  the 
“  Land  of  Bibles.” 

The  Greek  proclamation  does 
not  say,  nor  does  it  mean,  that  the 
pretended  neutral  ships  are  to  be 
attached,  unless  in  cases  where 
they  have  Turkish  troops  on  board. 
The  words  are,  “  for  the  convoy - 
“  ance  of  troops,  stores,  and  provi- 
“  sions.”  It  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  meant  to  attach , 
except  in  case  of  troops ;  tor,  as 
to  stores,  how  were  their  com¬ 
manders  to  know  that  there  were 
any  on  board,  until  they  searched  ? 

It  is  great  baseness,  therefore,  to 
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affect  to  believe,  that  they  meant 
to  “  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  ”  ships 
of  neutrals,  carrying  articles  con¬ 
traband  of  war.  The  miscreants 
would  richly  deserve  it,  in  a  case 
like  this ;  but  it  is  not  ordered  by 
the  Greek  proclamation  j  nor  can 
that  paper  admit  of  such  con¬ 
struction. 

Hut,  what  says  Mr.  Frederick 
Wallyadamant ?  He  does  not  call 
upon  the  Greeks  to  recal  that 
part  of  their  proclamation  which 
speaks  of  stores  and  provisions ; 
but  the  whole  of  it.  Of  course 
he  insists  on  our  neutral  Kible- 
right  to  convey  troops  for  the 
bloody,  beastly,  Christian-killing 
Turks,  in  order  that  they  may  kill 
Christians  with  the  more  facility 
and  security.  He  calls  this  “  the 
“  commerce  of  His  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.”  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  /JiWc-Governrnent, 
that  it  would  discourage,  us  much 
as  possible, in  its  HiNe-mercha^ts, 
the  carrying  of  powder,  muskets, 
daggers,  poignards,  and  the  like, 
lor  the  bloody  Turks  to  kill  Chris¬ 
tians  with.  Hut,  who  was  to  expect 
that  the  Government  of  the  “  Land 
of  Bibles”  would  make  a  point 
of  coming  forward,  arrayed  in 
irresistible  force,  to  protect  the 
Bible-subjects  in  the  conveying 
of  Turkish  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  or  enslaving  Christians? 


It  is  clear,  that  the  Wallyada¬ 
mant  law  of  nations  insists  on  the 
right  of  neutrals  to, convey  enemy's 
troops  at  their  pleasure;  for,  who 
is  to  capture,  without  firing  at, 
ships  full  of  troops.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  then,  our  fleet  blockading 
a  French  port,  and  let  the  port  be 
that  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique. 
Let  us  suppose  the  enemy  almost 
ready  to  surrender ;  and,  let  us 
suppose  a  fleet  of  transports,  be  ¬ 
longing  to  neutrals,  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  all  loaded 
with  French  troops.  What!  are  we 
not  to  fire  at  these  French  sol¬ 
diers  !  Are  we  to  call  this  commerce 
of  neutrals,  and  not  attack  this 
fleet!  Monstrous!  Aye,  will  the 
Wallvadarnants  say,  but,  you  for¬ 
get,  that  we,  as  belonging  to  the 
“  Land  of  Bibles,"  have  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  sinful  nations  have 
not!  Suppose,  again,  the  French 
to  put  an  army  on  board  of  neu¬ 
trals,  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
Are  we  not  to  “sink,  burn,  and 
destroy  ”  them  ?  Are  we  merely 
to  capture  them;  though  that  is 
impossible  from  their  force?  But, 
what  signifies  supposing  cases : 
the  answer  is  always  the  same  : 
our  privilege  as  being  the  “  Laud 
of  Bibles 

And,  what  a  figure  do  we  make 
now,  in  the  world?  Tame  a» 
chickens,  when  we  have  to  deal 
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with  the  powerful :  and  bold  and  | 
gallant  as  hawks,  when  we  have 


to  deal  with  the  feeble.  How 
prompt  our  Government  was  in 
demanding  satisfaction  from  the 
Cortes,  when  the  poor  devils  were 
upon  the  eve  of  being  crushed  by 
the  French;  and,  when  the  French 
might  have  been  embarrassed  by 
the  use  of  our  ships  as  neutrals, 
how  eager  we  were  to  declare, 
that  we  would  most  strictly  observe 
the  laws  of  neutrality!  Would 
Mr.  Canning  have  insisted  on 
our  right,  as  neutrals,  to  carry 
troops  of  the  Cortes  ?  He  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  eating  all 
the  inkstands  in  his  office !  We 
dare  not  take  one  single  step  to¬ 
wards  assisting  those  who  are  in 
arms  against  the  Family  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  though  it  is  notorious  that  we 
wish  to  do  it. 

*  Terror  of  boys,  the  breeding  woman’s 
curse ;  99 

but,  as  to  any  thing  that  has  power, 
we  are  harmless  as  doves.  We 
even  flatter  those  whom  we  are 
known  to  hate.  The  poor,  flimsy 
disguise,  however,  answers  no 
purpose.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  every  other  Govern¬ 
ment,  see  to  the  bottom  of  all  our 
tricks ;  and  the  French  news¬ 
papers  have  begun  (not  before  it 
was  called  for)  to  expose  those 
tricks.  They  will  soon  arrive  at 
a  thorough  conviction  that  we 


and  Protestants. 

cannot  again  draw  the  sword,  ex¬ 
cept,  as  Bible-people,  against  the 
Greeks,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Turks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask, 
whether  the  Bible -fellow's  will 
notice  this  famous  transaction  in 
their  next  “  Report”?  If  they  do 
not,  and  if  they  do  not  reprobate 
it,  they  must  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  band  of  the  basest 
hypocrites  that  ever  disgraced  the 
earth.  But,  who  will  dare  bet 
any  thing,  that  the  very  goods  and 
ships  in  question  are  not,  in  great 
part  at  least,  the  property  of  Bible- 
Saints  1 — “  What  ship,  ahoy  l — 

“  The  ‘  Vital  Christianity.’ - 

“  Whence  come  ye  1 — From  the 

“  ‘  Land  of  Bibles.' - Whither 

“  bound  1 — To  the  Turks,  with 

“  divine  permission. - What  is 

“  your  cargo  1 — Gunpowder,  ball, 

“  muskets  and  daggers. - Will 

“  you  come  on  board,  Sir,  and 
“  take  a  bottle  ? — Thank  you  ;  I 
“  must  away  to  prayer.” 


CATHOLICS  IN  IRELAND 
AND  ENGLAND, 

AND 

PROTESTANTS  in  FRANCE 

Fox’s  lying  “Book  of  Martyrs,” 
and  other  such  publications,  have 
caused  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
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Catholics,  whenever  they  have 
had  the  power,  have  been  persecu¬ 
tors. ,  and  that  the  Protestants  have 
not.  My  reading  has  convinced 
me,  that  the  Protestants  have 
been,  beyond  all  measure,  the 
-most  persecuting  of  the  two  ;  and 
I  am,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  king¬ 
dom,  ready  to  prove  this  against 
whoever  dare  take  up  the  pen. 

The  most  unprincipled  man, 
the  most  unjust  man,  the  basest 
hypocrite,  the  most  shameless 
apostate,  the  most  savage  perse¬ 
cutor,  the  blackest  villain,  that  I 
ever  read  of,  or  heard  of,  was 
Thomas  Craxmer  ;  and  this  is 
the  great  hero  of  Fox,  the  lying 
“  Book  of  Martyrs”  man.  This 
is  one  fact.  Another  is,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  was,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  established  by  persecutions 
enormous ;  and,  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  crammed 
down  their  throats  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ,  and  the  bayonets,  too, 
of  foreign  soldiers,  brought  into 
England  by  the  Protestant  Pie- 
formers. 

In  Ireland:  but,  good  God! 
who,  in  any  reasonable  compass, 
is  to  speak  of  Protestant  persecu¬ 
tions  in  that  unhappy  land  !  My 
purpose,  at  present,  is,  merely  to 
let  my  readers  see,  that  foreign 
nations  do  not  wholly  overlook  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  treatment 


of  the  Catholics  there.  I  take  the 
following  article  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  as  translated  by  that 
paper  from  a  French  paper,  called 
the  Etoiee,  or  Star.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  our  attention.  The 
article  was  in  the  Chronicle  of  the 
8th  of  October. 

(From  the  Etoile.) 

“  The  laxo  in  England  is  made 
'■'■for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
“  testant  religion.  In  France,  on 
“  the  contrary,  notwithstanding 
“  the  small  number  of  Protestants, 
“  the  hostility  of  their  principles 
“  to  all  authority,  and  the  novelty 
“  of  their  existence,  the  law  is 
“  equal  for  all.  It  is  a  principle 
“  in  England,  that  all  religions 
“  which  differ  from  the  religion  of 
“  the  State,  ought  to  be  destroyed. 
“  In  France,  far  from  being  de- 
“  stroyed,  they  are  protected,  and 
“  even  supported,  at  the  expense 
“  of  the  public  treasury.  In 
“  England,  Protestants,  consi- 
“  dered  as  the  friends  of  the  new 
“  system,  are  distinguished  by  the 
“  most  eminent  prerogatives ;  and 
“  the  Catholics,  who  form'a  third 
“  part  of  the  population,  are  an 
“  outcast  people.  They  are  a 
“  children  disinherited  by  their 
“  father,  excluded  from  all  marks 
“  of  confidence,  and  from  every 
“  pursuit  which  leads  to  honour 
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“  and  fortune.  They  bear  all  the 
“  burdens  of  the  State,  and  share 

“  none  of  its  advantages. - In 

“France,  the  twenty-nine-thirtieths 
“  of  the  population  attached  to  j 
“  the  religion  of  the  State,  do  not 
“  enjoy  the  slightest  exclusive 
“  privilege.  Protestants  are  admis- 
“  sible  to  all  the  public  posts,  and, 
“  in  fact,  hold  them  to  an  extent 
“  beyond  the  proportion  of  their 
“  number.  They  are  electors, 
“  and  eligible  equally  with  Ca- 
“  tholics,  who  frequently  return 
“  them,  without  inquiring  into 
“  their  religious  faith.  There  are 
“  among  them  Peers,  Deputies, 
“  Generals  of  Divisions,  Prefects, 
“  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Courts, 
“  Counsellors  of  State,  and  of  the 
“  First  Tribunals,  Mayors,  See 
“  We  have  even  seen,  both  under 
“  the  old  and  the  new  regimene, 
“  several  Protestants  in  the  French 
“  Ministry;  whilstEngland  would 
“  be  alarmed,  and  think  herself 
“  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  if  a  single 
“  Catholic  were  to  enter  the 
“  King’s  Council,  or  occupy  an 

“  important  office. - In  the 

“  British  Empire,  the  Protestant 
“  Clergy  live  upon  the  spoils  of 
“  the  ancient  Church — they  enjoy 
“  immense  property,  founded  by 
“  Catholics ,  and  for  Catholics , 
“  who  little  imagined  that  these 
“  benefices,  the  fruit  of  their 


pious  donations,  would  one  day 
pass  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  be  employed 
“  against  the  donors.  Besides, 
“  the  Catholics,  who  have  outlived 
“  oppression,  or  who  are  still  to- 
“  lerated,  are  compelled  to  sup- 
“  port  their  Bishops  and  Priests, 
“  and  to  build,  at  their  own  ex- 
“  pense,  humble  chapels  by  the 
“  side  of  the  temples  which  have 
“  been  taken  from  them.  They 
1  are  forced,  too,  besides  paying 
“  the  ecclesiastical  tax,  tithes, 
“  to  a  Clergy  foreign  to  their 
“  creed,  which  provides  for  none 
“  of  their  spiritual  wants,  to  con- 
“  tribute  to  the  buildiny  of  Anyli- 
“  can  Churches,  which  they  never 
“  enter,  and  which  are  not  fre- 
“  quented  even  by  Protestants. 
“In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the 
“  Catholic  Clergy,  although  re- 
“  duced  to  a  slender  hire — a  poor 
“  compensation  of  their  confis- 
“  cated  property — have  not  taken 
“  a  farthing  of  the  Protestants. 
“  There  are  even  given  to  the  lat- 
“  ter  Catholic  temples,  and  where 
“  there  are  none,  they  receive  £id 
“  to  construct  new  ones  ;  none  of 
“  their  property  has  been  confis- 
“  cated  ;  they  enjoy  in  peace  what 
“  they  possessed,  and  their  minis- 
“  ters  receive  a  salary  from  the 
“  Government,  although  they  can- 
“  not  claim  it  by  any  title  of  in- 
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“  demnitv,  and  this  salary  ex- 
“  ceeds  that  of  Catholic  rectors, 
“  who  are  very  differently  occu- 
“  pied.  We  will  not  inquire, 
“  whether  this  is  right  or  wrong — 
“  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide 
“  whether  the  toleration  of  a  re- 
“  ligion  which  is  not  that  of  the 
“  State,  or  even  the  protection  of 
“  it  in  the  event  of  its  being  trou- 
“  bled,  ought,  in  strict  propriety, 
“  to  extend  to  favours  and  direct 
“  support — we  will  merely  report 
“  facts,  establish  a  point  of  com- 
“  parison,  and  show  the  respective 
“  positions  of  the  Protestants  in 
“  Prance,  and  the  Catholics  in 
“  England.  Notwithstanding  all 
“  this,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
“  former,  Prance  still  passes, 
“  amongst  English  writers,  for 
“  fanatical,  intolerant,  and  perse- 
“  cuting,  and  under  this  view,  tire 
u  English  and  German  papers 
“  are  filled  with  invectives  against 
“  her,  while,  notwithstanding  the 
“  state  of  oppression  of  seven  mil- 
“  lions  of  Catholics,  England 
“  passes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
“  tude,  for  the  classical  country.of 
“  toleration,  and  the  protector  of 
“  civil  and  religious  liberty!  ” 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
all  that  he  says  in  this  article ; 
and  1  am  very  much  pleased  to 
Bee,  that  the  subject  has  attracted 


his  attention  ;  for,  it  cannot  be, 
but  others  in  France  must  have 
their  eye  on  the  same  matter.  The 
bold  boasting,  the  impudent  lying, 
the  endless  and  barefaced  false¬ 
hoods  of  our  press,  the  base  brag¬ 
ging  about  “  liberty,”  when  a 
man  may  be  transported  for  seven 
years  for  being  in  pursuit  of  a 
hare,  and  another  may  be  banished 
for  life  for  uttering  any  thing  tend¬ 
ing  to  bring  into  contempt  those  who 
make  such  laws ;  this  base  and 
barefaced  conduct  in  this  noisy 
press,  has  long  beaten  the  world 
out  of  its  senses,  as  to  “  English 
liberty.”  The  time  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  arrived,  for  causing 
truth  to  prevail  on  the  subject.  I 
think  that  a  little  book,  entitled 
“  English  liberty,”  translated  into 
French,  might  make  a  winter’s 
good  sport  at  Paris.  There  would 
need  no  declamation.  A  Jjare 
statement  of  what  is  the  law,  in 
England,  in  about  one  hundred 
cases,  would  put  to  silence  for 
ever,  all  these  bragging  and  lying 
publications.  There  might  be 
a  little  description  of  borough - 
mongering  added  to  it.  However, 
the  work  is  partly  done ;  and  I  do 
assure  the  borough  villany,  that 
nothing  in  my  power  shall  be 
wanting  to  complete  it. 

Js&k-ij 
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THE  OLD  HUMBUG, 

COMMONLY  CALLED 
■“  THE  QUARTER’S  REVENUE.” 


Every  year,  at  this  season,  out 
comes  this  humbug.  The  “  Quar¬ 
ters  Revenue  ”  is  always  made 
out  to  be  a  sign  of  “  increasing 
•prosperity,”  while  even  the  Re¬ 
ports,  made  to  the  Parliament  it¬ 
self,  prove,  that  the  main  body  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  the 
most  poverty-stricken,  dejected, 
and  degraded  mortals  upon  the 
lace  of  the  globe.  The  impudent 
humbug  is  first  set  on  float  in 
London  ;  and  then  it  is  conveyed 
into  every  house  in  the  country 
by  those  abject  and  stupid  things, 
called  counti-y  papers,  four-fifths 
of  which  exist  only  in  consequence 
of  their  being  the  ready  vehicles 
of  such  humbugs.  From  a  slavish 
thing  of  this  sort,  called  the  “  Leeds 
Intelliyencer,”  I  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing.  ■“.In  another  part  of  our 
‘‘  paper  will  be  found  a  statement 
“  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Public 
“  Revenue  for  the  Quarter  just 
“  ended,  from  which  it  appears, 
“  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
“  remission  of  Taxes  which  has 
44  taken  place,  and  the  repeal  of  a 
“  great  variety  of  duties,  includ- 


“  ing  the  silk  re-payments,  there 
“  has  been  an  augmentation  of  the 
“  Revenue  for  the  year  ending 
“  10th  October  1824,  beyond 
“  that  of  the  preceding  year,  of 
“  no  less  a  sum  thau  1,184,040/. 
“  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
“  an  actual  decrease  upon  the 
“  Quarter  of  12,500Z. ;  but  if  the 
“  duties  of  customs  remitted,  espe- 
“  dally  those  on  the  article  of  silk* 
“  be  taken  into  consideration, 
“  there  will  appear  an  increase 
“  on  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
“  Quarter.  The  net  produce  of 
“  the  Revenue  for  the  year  is 
“  50,400,092/.,  while  that  for  the 
“  twelvemonth  preceding  amount- 
“  ed  to  only  49,216,052/.,  leaving 
“  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  last 
“  year,  of  1,184,040/.  This  af- 
“  fords  the  best  proof  that  could 
“  possibly  be  given  of  the  increas- 
“  ing  prosperity  of  the  country. — 
“  From  the  Tables  of  the  Reve- 
“  nue  for  the  last  Quarter,  it  would 
“  appear  that  the  greatest  increase 
“  has  been  in  the  Excise.  This  is 
“  especially  worthy  of  attention, 
“  as  indicative  of  the  increased 
“  comforts  of  the  people  in  ge- 
“  neral.” 

Stupid  cuckoo !  Stupid  echo  of 
the  stupid  creatures  about  White¬ 
hall  !  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  there  were  not  a  nominal  in- 
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crease  in  the  revenue,  when  the 
paper-monev  has  been  depreciated 
a  seventh,  at  least,  within  the  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  issue 
of  small  notes,  which  issue  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
part  repeal  of  Peel’s  Bill.  But 
how  is  this  to  tend  to  produce  ge¬ 
neral  prosperity  ?  It,  in  fact,  has 
lowered  the  icagcs  of  labour;  it 
has,  in  fact,  broken  the  contracts 
between  master  and  servant,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  servant ;  and, 
of  course  it  must  tend  to  increase 
the  sufferings  of  that  class,  who 
are  already  half-naked  and  half- 
starved,  and  who  are  in  such  a 
state  of  deprivation,  that,  in  the 
country,  the  proprietors,  or  occu¬ 
piers  of  the  land,  form  themselves 
into  parochial  associations,  and 
hire  men  to  assist  them  to  patrol 
the  parishes  by  night,  in  order  to 
save  their  property  from  robbery , 
or  fire  ! 

Are  these  facts  to  be  denied  ? 
No  man,  who  has  a  name,  dares 
deny  them.  What!  supposing 
there  to  have  taken  place  no  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  money,  does  it 
follow  that  an  increase  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Government  must 
prove  an  increase  in  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  the  people  ?  How  is  it, 
then,  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
the  rulers  roll  in  gold  and  dia¬ 
monds,  and  where  the  crops  are 


Seized  by  the  Government  on  the 
ground,  leaving  to  the  wretched 
cultivators  only  a  few  ears  of  rice 
a-day  to  live  on  1 

The  present  “  prosperity,”  as 
it  is  called,  is  merely  the  effect  of 
the  little  indirect  “  Bank-i?es<rtc- 
tion  Act,”  called  the  Small-Note 
Bill .  It  is  hollow,  it  is  false,  it 
adds  to  the  weakness  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  makes  the  Government  less 
able  to  venture  upon  war,  it  creates 
the  greatest  possible  danger  to  the 
State.  These  are  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  giving  as  the  price  of  their 
scheme  for  obtaining  a  respite 
from  that  fate,  which  they  would 
have  experienced  before  this  day, 
if  they  had  dared  to  let  Peel’s 
Bill  go  into  full  effect.  It  is, 
however,  let  them  remember,  only 
a  respite.  Their  fate  is  sure  to 
come ;  and,  the  longer  it  is  de¬ 
layed,  the  worse  it  will  be  for 
them,  the  “  Quarter's  Revenue  ” 
notwithstanding  !  I  dare  say  that 
the  French  Ministers  must  laugh 
heartily  at  this  humbug.  It  an¬ 
swers  no  purpose  beyond  the 
coasts  of  this  “  tight  little  Island.” 


JUSTICE  HANSON. 

That  visit  of  this  Justice  to 
Fauntleroy,  which  I  intended  to 
notice  more  fully  in  the  Register, 
has,  it  seems,  ended  in  his  being 
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scratched  out  of  the  List  of  “  "V i- 
siting  Magistrates”  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex.  This  has  brought 
forth  from  him  a  public  recrimina * 
tion  on  the  Magistrates,  to  whom 
he  ascribes  his  scratching  out  of 
the  list.  This  recrimination  is  full 
of  interesting  facts.  I  shall,  long 
as  it  is,  insert  this  statement,  and 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it.  If, 
when  persons  of  a  certain  cast 
fall  out  others  do  not  get  their 
due,  they  get,  at  least,  valuable 
information. 


mr.  Hanson’s  statement. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

Sir,—  Allow  me  to  address  you  on 
a  matter  in  which  I  have  been  very 
unfairly  treated.  A  letter  of  mine 
appeared  about  a  fortnight  ago  in  a 
morning  paper,  in  explanation  of  my 
unpremeditated  visit  to  the  prison 
room  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  I'aun- 
tleroy,  and  in  reference  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Mr.  Conant  in  respect 
thereof,  on  the  examination  of  that 
gentleman  ;  and  I  was  so  far  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  discussion  that  took 
place,  and  the  observations  made 
thereon  in  the  public  prints,  that  I 
should  not  again  hhve  presented  my¬ 
self  to  the  public  upon  that  subject, 
if  the  insult  offered  me  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  had  not  been  followed  up  most 
insidiously  by  the  infliction  of  an  in¬ 
jur)'. 


Mr.  Conant  has  been  called  upon 
either  to  avow  or  deny  the  public  in¬ 
sult  offered  to  me  in  my  magisterial 
capacity,  arid,  until  it  should  be  either 
admitted  or  denied  by  him,  that  he 
could  speak  of  a  brother  Magistrate 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
in  the  "insulting  and  unmeasured  lan¬ 
guage  attributed  to  him  by  the  Pub- 
lie  Prints,  I  was  unwilling  to  believe 
that  he  could  so  far  forget  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  Magistrate  and  a  Gentle¬ 
man,  as  to  violate  that  decorum  and 
respect  which  one  Gentleman  owes  to 
another.  But  Mr.  Conant  has  not 
thought  proper  to  answer  the  letter 
that  was  addressed  to  him  on  the 
subject;  and  I,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  did  use  the  insulting 
and  unmeasured  language  imputed 
to  him. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
waited  with  some  impatience  for  the 
last  examination  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  Mr.  Fauntlcroy;  fori  did 
expect,  that  Mr.  Conant,  as  he  pre¬ 
ceded  a  former  examination  with  a 
sentimental  apology  for  the  intrusion 
of  a  Visiting  Magistrate  on  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  a  prisoner  who  is  not  suffered 
to  be  alone,  would  have  preceded  that 
examination  with  a  tender  inquiry, 
whether  the  person  named  Hanson 
had  again  intruded  upon  him,  and 
an  assurance,  that  as  he,  Mr.  C.  pro¬ 
mised,  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  rccurrehce  of  the  circumstance, 
as  the  name  of  the  person  named 
Hanson  had,  since  his  offence,  been 
erased  from  the  list  of  Visiting  Ma- 
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gistrates.  I  was  absent  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Magistrates  at  the 
last  County  Court ;  and  the  reason 
of  my  absence  on  that  day  was,  that 
as  obloquy  had  been  cast  upon  me 
in  the  conscientious  performance  of 
my  duty,  I  thought  it  right  to  absent 
myself  until  justice  had  been  done 
me,  and  the  aspersions  against  me 
had  been  cleared  away.  But  I  mis¬ 
took  the  matter;  I  ought  to  have 
been  present,  for  the  Police  Magis¬ 
trates  of  Marlborough-street  were 
there;  and,  instead  of  the  liberal  and 
apologetical  discussion  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  would  take  place  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  my  looking  in  upon  Mr.  Faun- 
tleroy,  a  very  different  course  was 
pursued ;  how  instigated  and  carried 
into  effect,  the  public  will,  in  the  se¬ 
quel,  I  should  think,  be  at  no  loss  to 
guess.  And  this  course  was  the 
erasing  or  leaving  out  of  my  name 
from  the  list  of  \  isiting  Magistrates. 

I  have  always  understood,  Sir,  that 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  strongly 
protected  by  law  in  the  just  execution 
of  his  office,  and  that  words,  which 
spoken  against  persons  of  inferior 
rank,  such  as  tradesmen  and  others, 
might  not  be  deemed  a  libel,  would 
yet,  when  spoken  against  aMagistrate, 
be  actionable ;  as  tending  to  expose 
and  hold  up  to  public  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt,  one  who  is  not  to  be  slandered 
and  abused  in  the  just  execution  of 
his  duty. 

The  charge  brought  against  me  by 
Mr.  Conan t  has  been  proved  by  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Fauntleroy  to  be 


But,  Sir,  there  is  something 
unkind  and  cruel  in  Mr.  Conanfs 
attack  upon  me  at  this  particular 
juncture ;  for  he  well  knew  that,  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  I  had  been  libel¬ 
led  and  slandered  in  many  of  the 
public  journals,  for  what  I  consider¬ 
ed  the  just  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a 
Magistrate.  It  is  very  hard,  indeed. 
Sir,  that  an  old  man,  of  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  after  nearly  20  years  of  indefati¬ 
gable  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county  and  the  public,  should  be  so 
insulted  by  so  young  a  man.  Sir,  it 
was  an  unprovoked  and  uncalled  for 
insult :  unprovoked,  because  we  have 
been  always  on  friendly  terms,  fre¬ 
quently  sitting  together  on  commit¬ 
tees,  never  opposed  to  each  other, 
but  always  acting  in  unison;  uncalled 
for,  because  Mr.  Conant  knew  that  I 
was  a  Visiting  Justice  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  duty.  But  the  consequence 
of  my  name  being  erased  from  the 
list  of  Visiting  Justices  does  not  rest 
there ;  for,  by  that  act,  I  also  lose 
my  seat  in  the  Prison  Committee,  of 
which  I  had  been  a  member  for  four¬ 
teen  years;  and,  as  I  shall  presently 
shew  you,  neither  an  idle  nor  in¬ 
efficient  one.  But,  Sir,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  the  same  zeal  with  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  the 
county,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
manifested  with  far  superior  abilities 
by  those  highly-respected  Magistrates 
who  now  compose  that  Committee. 
By  that  Committee  all  the  trades- 
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men’s  billsarc  examined,  and  to  them 
all  vouchers  arc  produced  that  the 
work  has  been  done :  by  them  the 
Governor’s  expenditure  is  strictly 
looked  into;  and  no  work  can  be 
done  without  an  estimate  being  laid 
before  them  for  their  consent ;  the 
provisions  for  the  prisoners  are  duly 
attended  to;  contracts  are  made  for 
all  the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  pri¬ 
son  ;  care  is  taken  to  sec  that  they 
arc  all  delivered  agreeably  to  the 
sample  or  pattern  left,  in  the  office ; 
in  short,  the  same  caution  is  observed 
by  those  excellent  Magistrates  in  all 
the  contracts  that  arc  made,  as  if 
they  were  individually  dealing  for 
themselves.  Does  Mr.  Conant  pre¬ 
tend  to  say,  that  because  my  name  has 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Visiting 
Justices,  he  can  prevent  me  or  any 
other  County  Magistrate  from  de¬ 
manding  entrance,  and  going  over 
the  prisons  belonging  to  the  county, 
and  examining  every  cell  and  every 
room  in  the  prison  ?  No,  Sir,  I  can 
still  do  it,  notwithstanding  his  futile 
orders  to  the  contrary.  Docs  he  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  that  he  can  prevent  aChris- 
tian  Magistrate  from  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  poor  unfortunate  pri¬ 
soners  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures  ? 
He  must  know  that  nothing  but  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  no  person  whatever  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  particular  prisoners, 
can  prevent  County  Magistrates 
from  examining  every  part  of  the 
prison,  and  conversing  with  r  ich  as 
well  as  poor  prisoners. 


I  would  now  ask  you,  Sir,  whether 
I  have  not  suffered  a  very  serious  in¬ 
jury  from  the  invidious  conduct  of 
some  party  or  parties  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  in  being  held  up  to  contempt 
before  the  public?  and,  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  in  being 
lessened,  most  likely,  in  the  good 
opinion  of  my  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  in  the  esteem  of  those 
honourable  Magistrates  who  were 
assembled  at  the  Sessions-house  last 
County-day. 

For  the  obloquy  that  has  been  cast 
upon  me,  I  can  only  say,  that  no 
compensation  in  gold  or  silver  can 
ever  remunerate  me. 

“  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ;  'tis  some¬ 
thing— -nothing  ;  [thousands ; 

'Twns  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
But  lie  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 

If  will]  very  naturally  be  asked. 
What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  vindic¬ 
tive  spirit  so  evidently  manifested 
towards  Mr.  Ilanson?  It  at  present 
appears  a  mystery.  But,  perhaps, 
the  following  may  form  some  clue  to 
a  solution  of  this  question.  Some 
months  since  I  came,  I  will  not  say 
unfortunately,  in  contact  with  one  of 
the  Police  Magistrates  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough-strccl  Office.  In  one  of  my 
visits  to  the  House  of  Correction,  I 
was  accosted  by  a  very  respectable 
old  man,  seemingly  in  the  deepest 
distress ;  after  I  had  heard  his  tale  of 
woe,  from  motives  of  common  hu¬ 
manity,  I  took  up  his  cause  ;  and  I 
feel  persuaded  that  there  is  not  a 
County  Magistrate  but  what  would 
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have  had  the  same  feelings  of  com¬ 
passion,  had  they  seen  and  witnessed 
the  distressing  situation  of  the  poor 
prisoner,  which  induced  me  to  write 
the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
But,  before  I  proceed,  I  do  most  un¬ 
equivocally  declare,  that  I  have  no 
other  motive  whatever  in  publishing 
the  following  letters,  than  the  desire 
of  clearing  away  the  obloqtie  that 
has  been  cast  upon  me  ;  and,  feeling 
myself  called  upon,  in  consequence 
thereof,  to  stand  up  in.  the  defence  of 
my  character,  give  publicity  to  my 
conduct  as  a  Visiting  Magistrate,  and 
call  upon  my  oppressors  for  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  justification  of  their  con¬ 
duct  towards  me. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home 
Department. 

{t  To  the  Right  lion.  Robert  Peel, 

“  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  you  upon  an  extremely  hard 
case  under  the  Vagrant  Act,  that 
passed,  the  last  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. .  Being  one  of  the  Visiting 
Justices,  permit  me  to  say,  I  have 
no  other  motive  than  the  cause  of 
humanity.  On  Thursday  last,  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  a  respectable, 
venerable  old  man  came  up  to  me  in 
an  agony  of  feeling  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  ;  after  relating  his  distressed 
situation,  and  I  had  endeavoured  to 
console  his  afflicted  mind,  I  thought 
it  right  to  take  his  deposition. 

M  House  of , Correction,  Aug.  21,  1823. 

<e  John  Watts,  his  account  of  the 


cause  of  his  commitment  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  in  Cold  Bath- 
fields,  by  Mr.  Dyer,  the  Police  Ma¬ 
gistrate  sitting  in  Marlborough-street, 
on  the  20th  instant,  for  one  month  to 
hard  labour. 

“  The  said  John  Watts  was  for¬ 
merly  a  publican,  but  had  retired 
from  business,  and  now  lived  upon 
his  income,  at  his  house,  No.  25, 
Shouldham  -  street,  Mary-la-bonne ; 
that  be  left  his  home  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  receive  an 
annuity  at  Messrs.  Birch  and  Co.’s, 
Bond-street;  on  his  return  home, 
going  through  the  Park,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  being  in  great  distress,  he 
sought  out  the  most  private  place 
under  the  wall  in  the  Park  to  ease 
the  calls  of  nature,  indeed  the  case 
was  so  urgent  that  he  had  dirtied 
himself ;  on  coming  away,  a  man 
came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  what 
he  had  been  doing,  he  answered,  he 
had  been  taken  so  ill,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  easing  himself,  or  he 
should  not  have  done  so ;  the  man 
said  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  must 
go  with  him  to  Marlborough-street 
Police  Office.  Mr.  Dyer  was  the 
Sitting  Magistrate.  The  charge 
.made  against  him  by  the  officer  was, 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  easing 
himself  under  the  wall  in  the  Park. 
After  hearing  the  complaint,  the  Ma¬ 
gistrate  asked  him  how  he  came  to 
commit  such  an  act;  he  replied  it 
was  done  under  the  most  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  endeavoured  to  remon¬ 
strate,  by  stating,  he  had  lived  in 
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the  parish  of  Mary-la-Bonne  between 
forty  and  fifty  years,  and  had  paid 
rent  and  taxes;  that  he  was  now 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  had 
always  maintained  a  good  character ; 
that  he  was  not  aware  he  had  been 
doing  wrong.  He  farther  saitli,  that 
he  was  so  extremely  distressed  and 
agitated,  that  he  could  say  no  more. 
He  was  then  taken  by  the  officer,  and 
locked  up  in  the  dark  hole  belonging 
to  the  Office,  where  he  remained,  he 
thinks, jtwo  hours,  prior  to  which  he 
earnestly  intreated  the  officer,  that 
his  aged  wife,  or  some  friend  might 
be  sent  for ;  he  answered  it  could  not 
be  done.  During  his  confinement, 
he  prayed  the  officer  to  give  him 
some  air,  the  place  was  so  filthy, 
without  which  he  thought  he  could 
not  exist;  this  request  was  also  re¬ 
fused.  In  a  little  time  after,  the  same 
officer  came,  and  said  he  must  go  to 
prison,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  pay  for  a  coach,  or  else  he 
must  be  chained,  and  go  through  the 
streets  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
He  demanded  four  shillings,  which 
he  payed  him,  and  was  conveyed, 
with  three  other  prisoners,  to  the 
House  of  Cdfrection ;  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  natureofhis  commit¬ 
ment;  he  had  forty  pounds  in  Bank 
notes  in  his  pocket,  which  he  re¬ 
quested  the  Governor  to  keep  for 
him.  JOHN  WATTS.” 

“  Sworn  before  me,  John  Hanson, 
Visiting  Justice,  Aug.  22,  1823.” 

“  The  commitment  is  on  the  oath 
of  Joseph  Carter,  for  being  a  Itogtie 


and  Vagabond,  for  indecently  ex¬ 
posing  himself,  for  one  month  to 
hard  labour. 

(Signed)  «  T.  M.  DYER.” 

“  I  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  observe  fur¬ 
ther,  that  Henry  Knight  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  the  same  offence,  and 
under  similar  circumstances.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  state,  that  I  have  been 
applied  to  by  several  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  inhabitants  of  Hammer¬ 
smith  in  his  behalf  within  these  few' 
days,  who  gave  him  an  excellent 
character,  and  that  his  wife  has  ap¬ 
peared  before  me,  agitated  with  the 
deepest  distress,  on  account  of  her 
husband’s  confinement.  This  in¬ 
duced  me  to  apply  to  Mr.  Dyer,  the 
Committing  Magistrate,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  his  discharge,  and 
prevent  his  being  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  to  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
family;  or  take  bail  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Sessions.  lie  answered, 
No;  lie  was  committed  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  sentence.  I  endeavoured  to 
convince  Mr.  Dyer  that  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  wras  not  the  spirit  .of  the  Act 
of  Parliament;  that  the  Act 'left  it 
with  the  Magistrate  either  to  com¬ 
mit  or  discharge,  although  an  act 
of  vagrancy  be  proved  against  the 
person  so  charged.  I  appealed  to 
his  humanity,  stating  the  distress  of 
his  afflicted  wife,  whose  husband  had 
never  been  in  prison  before — the  ruin 
that  might  ensue  from  his  confine¬ 
ment — his  necessarily  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  vagrants  of  the  vilest  de¬ 
scription,  and  that  the  place  where 
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vagrants  are  confined,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  care  is  taken  to  keep  it 
clean,  is  extremely  offensive.  I 
urged  also  the  great  danger  of  his 
morals  being  corrupted.  Mr.  Dyer 
said  he  cotdd  make  no  alteration  in 
the  sentence.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to 
state  the  parts  of  the  Act  on  which 
they  were  committed — “  All  persons 
openly  exposing  or  exhibiting  in  any 
street,  road,  public  place,  or  high¬ 
way,  any  indecent  exhibition,  or 
openly  and  indecently  exposing  their 
persons.’’ — The  sixth  section  gives 
the  Magistrate  power  to  commit,  in 
a  summary  way,  for  three  months, 
and  not  less  than  one  month,  if  he 
shall  so  determine  (which  deprives 
the  vagrant  of  an  appeal  to  the  Ses¬ 
sions,  to  which  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  entitled),  and  proceeds — “  Pro¬ 
vided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Justice  or  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  before  whom  any  per¬ 
son  apprehended  as  a  rogue  and  vaga¬ 
bond,  or  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
shaJ^ie  brought,  cither  to  commit 
oriMHprgc  such  person,  although 
an  acWt  vagrancy  be  proved  against 
the  person  so  charged  :  Provided 
also,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion 
of  such  Justice  or  Justices,  on  dis¬ 
charging  any  such  rogue  and  vaga¬ 
bond,  or  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
to  bind  him  or  her  in  a  sufficient  re  - 
cognisance,  to  appear  before  the  Jus¬ 
tices  at  their  next  General  or  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  answer  such 
charge  or  charges  as  shall  then  be 
alleged  against  him  or  her  respec¬ 
tively.’’ 


23,  1824. 

“  I  do  not  presume,  Sir,  to  make 
the  least  comment  on  Mr.  Dyer’s 
determination,  but  merely  lay  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  you  for  your 
better  judgment  and  determination. 
If  you,  Sir,  should  consider  them 
cases  w'here  the  offence  deserves,  a 
mitigation  of  punishment,  I  do  most 
humbly  hope,  you  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  use  your  influence  for 
their  discharge. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  joiin  iianson.” 

“  To  the  Right  Honourable 
Robert  Peel.”r 

To  the  honour  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  it  spoken,  his  humane  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  application  wras  most 
prompt.  I  took  my  letter  on  the 
Monday,  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Governor 
to  the  House  of  Correction  received 
the  following  letter,  directed  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

“  Dear  Sir, — There  are  two  poor 
fellows,  named  John  Watts  and 
Henry  Knight,  conduit  ted  to  your 
custody  for  one  month,  as  vagrants, 
&.c.  for  whom  I  hope  to  send  you  in 
the  course  of  to-morrow  the  proper 
authority  for  their  discharge,  which 
is  now  before  the  King  for  the  Royal 
signature.  I  am,  dear  Srr, 

Your  obedient  servant) 

J.  II.  CAPPER.” 

“  Whitehall, 

Tuesday,  Aiig.  25,  1S23.” 
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I  sent  a  copy  of  ray  letter  to  the' 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Dyer,  in¬ 
closed  with  the  following  note,  di¬ 
rected  to  T.  M.  Dyer,  Esq.  Marlbo- 
rongh-street  Police  Office.  —  (Pri¬ 
vate.) 

“  Hammersmith,  Aug.  28,  1823. 

“  Sir, — I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  letter  transmitted  by  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Robert  Peel,  in  hopes  of  pro¬ 
curing,  through  his  influence,  the 
discharge  of  John  Watts  and  Henry 
Knight,  prisoners  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  It  would  have  given 
me  great  pleasure,  if,  upon  my  ear¬ 
nest  application  to  you  on  behalf  of 
Henry  Knight,  you  had  consented 
cither  to  take  bail  or  have  dis¬ 
charged  him.  It  appeared,  that  hav¬ 
ing  committed  him  in  execution  of  a 
sentence,  you  considered  yourself  by 
no  means  warranted  to  comply  with 
either.  The  case  of  John  Watts  was 
brought  before  me  in  the  House  of 
Correction  on  the  21st  inst.  Consi¬ 
dering  them,  as  I  ever  shall,  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  cases,  I  had  no  other 
alternative  I  am  sure  you  will  ac¬ 
quit  me  of  any  other  motive  than 
compassion  for  the  individuals  suf¬ 
fering  under  so  severe  a  sentence. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  Servant, 
JOHNIIANSON.” 

«  To  T.  M.  Dyer,  Esq." 

*  With  Mr.  Dyer  I  have  had  no 
communication  since  on  the  subject. 
But  I  very  soon  learned  tliat  I  had 
committed  an  unpardonable  offence; 


for,  on  dining  a  few.  weeks  after 
with  the  Magistrates,  and  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Laing, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  same  table, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  Police  Magis¬ 
trates  of  Hatton-garden,  instead  of 
answering  the  question,  he  looked  at 
me  very  sternly,  and,  in  an  audible 
voice,  said,  “  Sir,  I  desire  you  will 
never  more  address  yourself  to  me 
on  any  subject  whatever.”  Upon 
demanding  an  explanation  for  this 
gross  insult,  I  found  that  the  offence 
I  had  committed  was  an  unnecessary 
interference  in  the  cases  of  persons 
committed  in  execution  of  a  sentence 
by  the  police  magistrate,  Mr.  Dyer. 
An  altercation  ensued,  when  the 
Chairman  very  properly’  called  to 
order,  which  was  obeyed,  and  the  al¬ 
tercation  ended. 

Considering  myself  as  separated 
from  the  Committee  of  Visiting  Jus¬ 
tices,  I  now  proceed  to  state  some  of 
the  benefits  the  county  has  derived 
from  my  services,  in  discovering  and 
bringing  to  light  frauds  and  imposi¬ 
tions  that  had  been  practised  on  the 
county  for  many  years. 

I  was  first  appointed  one  of  the 
Visiting  Justices  in  the  year  1810, 
and  upon  my  first  attendance,  I 
found  a  number  of  bills  and  other 
accounts  placed  on  the  table.  Da¬ 
niel  Henley,  Clerk  to  the  Committee, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Chairman, 
presented  one  of  them,  and  said,  this 
bill,  Sir,  is  signed  by  the  County 
Surveyor.  The  Chairman  then  signed 
his  name  to  the  same,  as  examined ; 
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all  the  other  bills  and  accounts,  being 
so  signed,'  were  sent  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Accounts,  for  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Collins,  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee,  preparatory  to  their 
being  presented  to  the  Court  of  Ma¬ 
gistrates  for  an  order  of  payment. 
I  then  begged  to  know  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  if  that  was  their  usual  mode  of 
proceeding  with  those  accounts — 
with  only  the  signature  of  the  County 
Surveyor,  without  any  further  exa¬ 
mination?  He  replied,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  the  Magistrates  could 
know  the  value  of  the  works  per¬ 
formed  by  the  different  tradesmen, 
and  that  the  Court,  therefore,  had 
appointed  a  Surveyor  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  who  was  an  honest  man,  and 
quite  competent  to  the  business.  1 
I  then  said,  Sir,  there  are  other  ac¬ 
counts,  besides  tradesman’s  bills, 
which  require  investigation,  and  de¬ 
clared  it  my  opinion  that  they  ought 
not  to  pass  without  examination.  He 
then  observed,  that  I  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  interfering  with  what  had  been 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Prison  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  always  acted  up¬ 
rightly,  and  that  their  conduct  had 
never  before  been  called  in  question ; 
that  he  entertained  a  very  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  integrity  and  abilities 
both  of  the  Clerk,  D.  Henley,  and 
of  the  County  Surveyor.  From  these 
observations  it  evidently  appeared 
that  the  whole  management  of  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  county, 
as  far  as  related  to  the  prisons,  were 
left  to  the  Clerk,  D.  Henley,  and  the 


County  Surveyor,  without  any  other 
check  or  control  whatever. 

It  was  proved,  on  the  demise  of 
D.  Henley,  the  Clerk,  that,  by  his 
conduct  in  his  office,  the  County  of 
Middlesex  had  lost  thousands  of 
pounds;  which,  most  probably,  might 
have  been  prevented,  if  the  Magis¬ 
trates  then  acting  had  been  more 
particular  in  the  examination  of  the 
accounts.  At  another  meeting  of 
the  Prison  Committee,  I  took  up  the 
smith’s  bill;  the  Clerk  said,  the 
Surveyor  had  examined  it,  and  signed 
his  name ;  and  that  it  was  also  signed 
by  the  Chairman.  However,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  look  into  it;  and  upon  cast¬ 
ing  my  eye  over  it,  I  observed  a 
number  of  articles  that  I  knew  were 
exorbitantly  charged.  I  addressed 
the  Chairman,  and  begged  I  might 
be  permitted  to  examine  the  smith’s 
bill,  who  very  readily  complied.  Upon 
an  investigation,  I  was  truly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  exorbitant  charges  it 
contained.  I  knew  that  the  parish 
of  St.  James’s  had  had  a  quantity  of 
iron  bedsteads  lately  made,  for  which 
they  paid  64 d.  per  lb.  and  I  found 
that  the  County  Surveyor  had  allowed 
10 d.  per  lb.  for  some  made  about  the 
same  time  for  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection.  I  therefore  had  an  iron 
bedstead  made,  of  the  same  pattern 
as  those  made  for  the  prison,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  them,  in  order 
to  convince  the  Prison  Committee  of 
the  exorbitance  of  the  charge.  It 
cost  64 d.  per  lb.  instead  of  1  Qd.,  and 
was,  in  my  opinion,  of  far  better 
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workmanship.  I  also  produced  the 
bill  for  20  iron  bedsteads  made  for 
the  above  parish,  for  the  sum  of 
50k  9s.  8 d.,  showing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  county  paid  for  only 
0  bedsteads,  51/.  10s. ;  it  was  argued 
that  those  for  the  County  were 
stronger:  it  was,  therefore,  clearly 
my  opinion,  that  the  fair  price  in 
that  case  should  have  been  5 id.  in¬ 
stead  of  lOrf.  The  Surveyor  was 
desired  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee,  to  answer  to  those 
charges,  who  then  produced  seven 
or  eight  letters  from  gentlemen  of  the 
same  profession,  who  all  declared  the 
prices  allowed  by  our  surveyor  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  I  received  a 
reprimand  from  one  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  for  bringing  forward  charges, 
in  proof  of  which  I  had  failed  :  and 
was  advised  to  be  more  cautious  in 
future;  as,  by  such  conduct,  I  might 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  very  honest 
man.  Finding  I  was  not  supported 
by  the  Magistrates  of  the  Prison 
Committee,  and  that  I  could  be  of 
no  more  service,  I  withdrew  myself, 
and  gave  tip  my  attendance.  Nearly 
two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Collins, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Accounts,  presented  to  the  General 
Court  of  Magistrates  the  smith’s 
bill  for  the  year  1811,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  6991.  3s.  6d. ;  and  de¬ 
clared  lie  was  so  surprised  at  the 
enormous  amount,  that  he  could  not 
in  conscience  pass  it,  without  taking 
the  opinion  of  the  Court;  for, 
although  it  was  signed  by  the  Chair¬ 


man  of  the  Prison  Committee,  as 
examined  by  them,  and  although  he 
had  examined  the  County  Surveyor 
on  the  subject,  who  assured  him  that 
he  knew,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that 
all  the  work  had  been  performed, 
and  that  the  prices  were  fair  and 
reasonable;  yet  he  was  by  no  mcaus 
satisfied,  and  hoped  there  might  be 
some  gentleman  in  the  Court  that 
understood  the  nature  of  the  business, 
who  would,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
county,  take  the  trouble  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  smith’s  bills  for  the 
future. 

.  The  Magistrates  all  refused  to  in¬ 
terfere  ;  one  of  these  gentlemen  ob¬ 
serving,  that  he  did  not  like  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters.  The  Chairman 
then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
hoped,  that  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  business,  and  had  some  time  be¬ 
fore  brought  complaints  against  the 
smith’s  account  before  the  Prison 
Committee,  I  would  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  examine  the  bill,  and  give  my 
opinion  thereon.  I  must  own  my 
conscience  would  not  let  me  refuse ; 
more  especially  as  I  expected  the 
Court  of  M  agistrates  would  support 
me,  and,  with  reluctance,  I  com¬ 
plied.  The  Court  made  an  order 
that  1  might  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  former  bills  of  the  smith’s  to 
guide  my  judgment  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  I  applied  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  bills,  but  those  I  most 
wanted  were  lost,  or  could  not  be 
1  found,  which  prevented  me  from 
'  giving  an  account  of  all  the  nefarious 
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and  fraudulent  practices  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  had  subsisted  for  many 
years.  The  smith’s  bill,  handed  over 
to  me  by  the  Court,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  699/.  3s.  6 d.  for  the  year 
1811,  for  the  House  of  Correction, 
and,  being  voluminous,  I  analysed 
the  same,  and  brought  it  under  the 
following  heads  : — • 


Repairs  of  bolt3  and 
bars,  and  catches  for 
the  cell  doors  ....  £130  0  4 


Repairs  of  locks  and 

bells  for  Prison  ...  72  16  6 

Sundry  articles  of  iron¬ 
work,  and  furniture 
for  the  Prison  ....  Ill  8  7 


New  grates  for  the  Fri- 

son,  and  repairs  ...  95  13  10 

Iron  bedsteads,  and  re¬ 
pairs  .  68  13  6 

Repairs  of  locks,  and 
new  locks,  and  other 
smith’s  work,  for  the 
Governor’s  house  .  .  182  3  6 


£699  3  6 

It  may  be  observed,  respecting  the 
first  item,  namely,  repairs  of  bolts  and 
bars  and  catches  for  the  cell  doors, 
that  they  have  only  occasion  to  be 
locked  and  unlocked  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  therefore  can  very 
seldom  be  out  of  repair.  That  sum, 
however,  of  130/.  varying  triHingly, 
was  charged  in  the  smith’s  bill  every 
year.  And  as  a  proof  of  the  frauds 
that  had  been  committed  on  the 
county  in  this  instance  only, 
(amongst  numerous  others),  and  of 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  what 
some  gentlemen  have  been  pleased 


to  term  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  established  practice,  suffice  to 
say,  that  since  the  affairs  of  the  Pri¬ 
son  Committee  have  been  under  the 
management  of  those  excellent  and 
zealous  Magistrates  before  'alluded 
to,  the  repairs  of  bolts  and  bars 
and  catches  on  the  cell  doors  have 
hardly  been  mentioned  in  the  smith’s 
bill  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  that 
a  very  few  pounds  would  cover  the 
whole  expense.  I  presented  to  the 
Court  a  Report  of  my  proceedings, 
with  all  the  documents  in  proof, 
which  brought  to  light  a  series  of  im¬ 
positions  which  had  been  practised 
on  the  county.  But  I  forbear  to 
state  the  particulars  of  what  occur¬ 
red  in  the  Court  on  that  occasion. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  statement, 
I  earnestly  requested  the  Court  to 
appoint  a  Special  Committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  business ;  as  I  consi¬ 
dered  the  Court  had  confided  to  me 
the  performance  of  an  invidious  task, 
and  that  I  ought  not  to  be  left  with¬ 
out  such  a  Committee; — without 
which  nothing  effectual  could  be 
done  on  the  occasion,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  county.  The  Chairman 
said  the  Court  would  consider  of  it. 
I  afterwards  made  a  great  number  of 
applications,  and  was  from  time  to 
time  put  oft' with  the  most  frivolous 
excuses ;  and  was  frequently  taunted 
by  some  of  the  Magistrates  in  this 
sort  of  way:  “Well,  Mr.  Hanson, 
when  do  you  get  a  Committee?" 
Another  gentleman  would  say,  and 
laugh  at  me,  “  What !  no  Commit- 
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tee  yet  ?”  This  went  on  for  nearly 
three  years.  At  last  I  declared  that 
if  the  business  was  not  settled,  I 
would  publish  the  whole  proceedings. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  a  number  of  bills  and 
accounts  were  brought  to  the  Court 
to  be  passed  before  his  vacating  the 
Chair;  I  objected  to  them  in  toto, 
giving  such  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
making  such  observations  respecting 
the  fraud  and  impositions  that  had 
been  practised  for  many  years  on  the 
county,  as  excited  a  general  excla¬ 
mation  of  Shame,  Shame — a  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  Committee — from  a  Court 
consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  Coun¬ 
ty,  besides  Police  Magistrates;  and 
a  Special  Committee  was  accordingly 
named  and  appointed.  This  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  a  very  long,  laborious, 
and  minute  investigation,  presented 
to  the  Court  a  voluminous  Report  of 
their  proceedings ;  containing  all  the 
facts  on  which  they  had  grounded 
their  opinion.  The  particulars  of 
which  it  would  be  neither  proper  nor 
necessary  for  me  to  state ;  the  reports 
being  upon  record.  I  shall,  however, 
take  leave  to  state  the  observations 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
Report.  “  Your  Committee  feel  it  a 
duty,  before  they  conclude,  to  re¬ 
mind  the  Court,  that  the  expenditure 
©f  the  county  money  has,  for  several 
years  past,  excited  much  observation 
in  various  quarters,  and  that  some 
recent  events,  which  it  might  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  particularize,  have  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  The  Magis¬ 


trates  are  by  law  the  guardians  of 
the  county  purse ;  a  large  proportion 
of  the  sum  collected  by  County 
Rates  is  at  their  disposal;  and  the 
public  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
know  that  it  is  properly  applied.  It 
therefore  behoves  the  Court  to  be 
vigilant  and  circumspect,  and  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  due  control  over  every  de¬ 
partment  within  their  jurisdiction ; 
by  this  means,  all  gross  abuses  may 
be  prevented,  a  system  of  rational 
economy  be  established,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  reduced,  and  the  burdens 
of  the  county  lightened.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  conclude  their  arduous 
and  painful  labours  for  the  benefit  of 
the  county,  without  stating  in  this, 
as  they  have  done  in  their  former 
Reports,  that  they  have  indeed  re¬ 
ceived  great  assistance  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment  and  personal  in¬ 
quiries  of  Mr.  Hanson,  their  coad¬ 
jutor,  and  that  it  is  their  unanimous 
opinion,  that  the  Magistrates,  and 
the  county  at  large,  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  great  pains  and 
trouble  which  he  has  for  some  years 
bestowed,  in  his  exertions  to  bring 
forward  this  investigation,  and  for 
his  zeal,  judgment,  and  perseverance, 
amidst  numerous  discouragements, 
in  detecting  the  wasteful  expenditure 
of  public  money,  with  a  view  to 
establish  an  effectual  check  for  the 
future ;  your  Committee  have  great 
pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Ilanson’s 
labours,  notwithstanding,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  crowned  with  eminent 
success,  in  a  deduction  for  the  last 
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three  years  in  the  smith’s  bill  only  of 
upwards  of 300/.  per  year. 

(Signed) 

“  P.  RICHARDSON,  Chairman, 
J.  S.  GIRDLER, 

E.  S.  SKETCHLEY, 

S.  PUR'KIS.” 

Presented  to  the  Court,  Oct.  20, 1815. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  I  have  already  trespassed 
but  too  much  on  the  limits  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  hasten  to  conclude, 
hoping  that  the  foregoing  will  be 
sufficient  to  exonerate  me  from  any 
public  odium,  and  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  my  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances  every  unfavourable 
impression  on  the  subject  of  this  and 
my  former  letter. 

Having  now  finished  this  necessary, 
but  painful  task,  I  remain,  with  the 
happy  feeling  of— “  Mens  sibi  con- 
sciu  recti,” 

Your  most  obedient 

And  very  humble  Servant, 
JOHN  HANSON. 

Hammersmith,  Oct.  18, 1824 


Now,  the  first  thing,  that  strikes 
every  one,  is,  why  were  we  not  in¬ 
formed  of  these  facts  sooner?  II 
proper  to  be  made  public  (and 
they  are)  why  not  make  them 
public  before  ?  Why  not  make 
them  public  for  public  purposes , 
and  not  keep  them  from  the  pub¬ 


lic  till  private  pique  called  them 
forth  ? 

It  is  clear,  from  this  statement, 
that  Mr.  Hanson  has  something 
to  do  in  the  iron  business  himself, 
or  is  connected  with  some  one  who 
has.  Yet,  the  objections  he  made 
to  the  smith’s  bills  were,  I  dare 
say,  very  reasonable.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  he  harboured  resentment 
against  some  of  the  Magistrates 
because  they  would  not  listen  to 
him  about  the  SMITH’S  BILLS. 
We  must  not  leave  this  out  of 
view,  when  we  are  hearing  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  humane  interference 
in  behalf  of  Watts  and  Knight, 
When  an  act  is  so  good  itself,  we 
ought  not,  in  general,,  to  doubt 
the  goodness  of  the  motive;  but, 
that  here  was  a  mixed  motive,  is 
as  clear  as  daylight.  He  applied 
to  Dyer  to  change  the  sentence : 
that  he  must  have  known  Dyer 
could  not  do.  He  sent  Dyer  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Peel  ; 
but,  he  first  sent  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Peel;  and  he  did  not  tell  Dyer 
that  he  was  going  to  do  that. 

He  ought  to  have  shown  Dyer 
the  deposition  of  Watts,  and  said 
to  him,  if  you  will  not  write  to 
Mr.  Peel,  I  will  do  it.  This 
would  have  been  acting  fairly  to¬ 
wards  Dyer.  The  other  course 
was  not  fair.  If  Dyer  had  hesi- 
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fated  one  moment  to  acknowledge 
his  mistake,  and  to  make  the  ap¬ 
plication  ;  then  Hanson  would 
have  been  fully  justified  in  making 
that  application,  and  also  in  ex¬ 
posing  Dyer  before  the  public. 

The  reader  will  clearly  see,  that 
this  statement  of  Hanson  is  one 
of  recrimination,  which  always 
wears  a  suspicions  air.  There 
are,  I  dare  say,  two  sides  to  the 
story  about  the  smith’s  bills;  but, 
at  any  rate,  did  Hanson  ever  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of 
these  enormous  abuses'?  If  he 
did  not,  did  he  not  nenlect  his 
duty  ?  Hid  he  take  the  steps 
which  that  duty  pointed  out  ?  I 
guess,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  last  that  we  are  to  hear  of  the 
matter,  and,  therefore,  1  shall,  at 
present,  not  extend  my  remarks. 


KENT 

QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

The  following  charge  of 
Mr.  Hodges,  the  Chairman,  does 
him  very  great  honour  ;  but,  I  am 
afraid,  it  will  produce  little  effect. 
Men  will  pay  as  little  as  they  can 
for  labour,  as  well  as  for  every 
thing  else  that  they  want.  There 


must  be  a  cause  more  powerful 
than  advice,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  to  make  men  part 
with  their  money. 

“  The  Chairman,  Thomas  Law 
“  Hodges,  Esq.  in  his  address  to 
“  the  Grand  Jury  upon  the  state 
“  of  the  Calendar,  made  some 
“  very  important  observations, 
“  which  he  particularly  addressed 
“  to  the  farmers  and  agrieultu- 
“  rists,  upon  the  practice  of  their 
“  paying  their  labourers  in  hus- 
“  bandry  less  than  a  remunerat- 
“  ing  price  for  their  labour— a 
“  practice  which,  in  his  opinion, 
“  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
“  his  brother  Magistrates,  was 
“  very  much  to  the  injury  of  that 
“  important  class  of  persons,  who 
“  were  continued  in  a  state  of 
“  pauperization,  at  a  time  when 
“  agriculture  was  in  a  thriving 
“  state,  and  was  paying  the  farmer 
“  a  remunerating  profit.  He  there- 
“  fore  hoped  that  the  farmers 
“  wopld  consider  the  observations 
“  he  addressed  to  them  upon  this 
“  important  subject,  and  instead 
“  of  the  labourer  being  paid  part 
“  of  his  earnings  out  of  the  poor’s 
“  rates,  that  he  be  paid  by  them 
“  an  amount  equal  to  the  labour 
“  performed  by  him.  He  was 
sure  the  farmers  could  not  adopt 
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“  a  more  efficient  plan  to  give  sa- 
**  tisfaction  to  the  labourer,  and 
“  ultimately  to  the  advantage  of 
the  farmers  themselves.  He 
“  knew  many  farmers,  who  at  this 
“  time  did  not  pay  their  labourers 
■“  equal  to  the  work  they  per- 
“  formed,  though  they  could  well 
afford  to  do  it;  but  suffered  them 
“  to  remain  paupers ;  he  hoped  a 
“  higher  rate,  or,  as  he  before  said, 
“  a  remunerating  price  would  be 
“  soon  given  to  the  labourer  in 
“  husbandry  generally  throughout 
the  country.  The  calendar  was 
“  lighter  by  one  half  in  the  num- 
“  her  of  prisoners  for  trial,  than 
“  in  the  corresponding  Quarter  last 
“  year,  and  the  only  case  of  any 
fl  novel  nature  was  one  in  which 
“  he  had  been  informed  there  were 
“  no  proceedings  intended  to  be 
“  taken.  He  therefore  dismissed 
“  them  to  their  duties.” 

Mr.  Hale,  the  man  of  peace, 
who  was  committed  by  the  “  Un¬ 
paid,”  at  Woolwich,  for  giving 
tracts  to  the  soldiers,  was  dis¬ 
charged,  there  being  no  prosecut  ion 
against  him This  is  but  cold 
comfort,  at  the  end  of  a  month's 
imprisonment ! 


SURREY 

QUARTER  SESSIONS. 


Mr.  Drummond,  one  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  made  some  pretty  expo¬ 
sures  as  to  the  licensing  system. 
I  shall  insert  his  statement  in  my 
next,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  that  has  appeared  before 
the  public  for  a  long  while. 


CORBETT’S 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

The  Sixth  Edition  of  this 
Grammar  is  just  published. — 
Price  3s.  Boards. 


COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

A  New  Edition  of  this  Work 
is  just- published,  price  2s.  6 d. — 
It  contains  several  additions,  and 
particularly  full  instructions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  preparation  of  straw 
for  plat. 


COBBETT’S 

TRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  French  Grammar;  or, 
Plain  Instructions  for  the  Learn - 
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MARKETS. 


Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  9th  October. 


Per  Quarter.  s.  d. 

Wheat . 57  2 

Rye . 34  2 

Barley  . 35  7 

Oats . 20  3 

Beans . 37  11 

Peas  . 38  4 


Corn  Exchange ,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 


turday,  9th  October. 

Qrs.  £.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat..  9,136  for  27 ,709  10  1  Average,  GO  7 

Barley _ 716....  1,441  6  9 . 40  3 

Oats.. ..2, 06-5....  2,410  8  4  . 23  4 

Rye  ....  31....  45  6  0  29  2 

B.ans  ..  887....  1,813  3  3 . 40  10 

Reas....  1,895....  3,885  16  5 . 41  0 


Friday,  Oct.  15. — The  arrivals  of 
Grain  in  general  since  Monday  are 
tolerably  good,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Flour.  Our  Millers  be¬ 
ing  much  in  want  of  Wheat,  pur¬ 
chased  freely  to-day,  and  gave  Is.  to 
2s.  per  quarter  advance  on  the  terms 
of  Monday.  Barley  sells  at  the  quo¬ 
tation  of  the  beginning  of  this  week. 
Beans  are  dearer.  There  is  no  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  prices  of  Oats,  having  but 
few  buyers  for  this  article  to-day. 

Monday,  Oct.  18. — The  arrivals  of 
most  kinds  of  Grain  last  week  were 
tolerably  good,  and  of  Oats  it  was 
considerable.  There  was  also  a  large 
quantity  of  Flour.  The  supply  of 
Wheat  fresh  up  this  morning  from 
Essex  was  scanty,  and  from  Kent  and 


Suffolk  it  was  fair.  Barley  comes 
more  plentiful,  Beans  and  Peas  are 
in  moderate  supply,  and  there  are  se¬ 
veral  more  vessels  fresh  up  with  Oats 
to-day.  Most  of  our  bakers  arc  in 
want  of  Flour,  and  our  Millers  being 
mostly  out  of  stock,  they  purchased 
Wheat  freely  at  the  early  part  of  the 
morning,  and  gave  3s.  to  4s.  perqr. 
more  than  last  Monday. 

Barley  is  now  more  abundant,  and 
our  buyers  hesitated  to  purchase;  this 
trade  has  became  dull,  and  is  2s.  per 
quarter  lower:  and  for  grinding  qua¬ 
lities  rather  more.  Old  Beans  are 
2s.  per  qr.  higher,  being  much  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  but  New  does  not  sell  so  freely. 
Boil  in  Peas  rather  exceed  the  term3 

O 

last  quoted.  Grey  Peas  are  Is.  per 
quarter  dearer.  Oats  find  a  tolerable 
ready  sale  on  the  same  terms  as  this 
day  se’nnight.  Flour  is  again  ad¬ 
vanced  5s.  per  sack. 


Price  on  board  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . 60s.  —  65s. 

- Seconds . 55s.  —  60s. 

- North  Country  .  .50s.  —  54s. 

Foreign  Oats  . 17s.  —  2ls. 


Account  of  Wheat,  8cc,  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Oct. 
11  to  Oct.  16,  both  inclusive. 


Qrs. 

Wheat...  7,512 
Barley  . .  3,427 
Malt  ....  7,193 
Oats  ....  5,954 
Beans  ...  2, 139 
Flour. . . .  9,626 

Rye .  35 

Peas  ....  2,244 


Qrs. 

Tares . 253 

Linseed..  2,980 
Rapesccd..  661 
Brank  ....  — 
Mustard  . .  275 

Flax .  — 

Seeds  ....  79 


Foreign. — Oats  23,790,  and  Beans 
105  quarters. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Oct.  9. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  ..53,584  I  Oats  _ 17,9(52 

Rye . 853  j  Beans..  ..  1.92(5 

Barley  ..  9,556  j  Peas  ....  3,145 


HOPS. 

Maidstone,  Oct.  14. — Our  Hop- 
picking  is  now  quite  finished,  and, 
we  believe,  taking  the  plantation 
generally,  fully  answers  the  quantity 
that  could  be  expected.  The  trade 
this  week  has  been  rather  heavy,  but 
with  little  variation  in  prices.  Pre¬ 
sent  rates,  bags  from  90?.  to  105s. 
per  cwt;  pockets  from  100s.  to  112s., 
very  choice  to  6/.  Duty  called 
155,000/. 


Monday,  Oct.  18. — The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  7,529 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  SO  bales  of 
Bacon ;  and  from  foreign  ports,  5,S39 
casks  of  Butter. 


City,  20.'A  October,  1824. 

BACON. 

No  new  yet  come  to  market;  and 
very  little  old  selling. — Landed,  52s. 
to  54s. 

RUTTER. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  advance 
has  taken  place  in  this  article  :  many 
think  it  has  not  reached  the  highest ; 
hut  all  think  the  advance  will  pro¬ 
duce  mischief.  On  Board  :  Carlow, 
90s.  to  92s.;  Waterford,  80s.  to  88s. 
— Landed:  Carlow,  91s.  to  90s.; 
Waterford,  88s.  to  90s. ;  Dutch,  104s. 

chReSe. 

Old  Cheshire,  70s.  to  90s.;  New, 
70s.  to  74s. ;  Double  Gloucester,  04s. 
to  70s.  ;  Single,  50s.  to  60s. 

We  are  surprised  to  find,  that  we 
arc  charged  with  misrepresentation, 
in  the  remarks  which  accompanied 
our  announcement  (in  the  Register 
of  Oct.  2)  of  a  failure  in  Belfast.  As 
fur  as  cur  remarks  applied  to  the 
House  in  question,  we  have  the  best 


ossible  reason  for  believing  them  to 
e  substantially  correct ;  having  made 
inquiry  in  those  channels  in  which 
the  best  information  is  likely  to  be 
obtained,  and  in  which  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  House  alluded 
to,  would  be  willingly  put  forth.  In¬ 
deed,  if  our  account  was  incorrect, 
how  happens  it,  that  the  party  com¬ 
plaining  knew  what  House  was  desig¬ 
nated  (for  we  mentioned  no  names)!. 
Our  remarks  were  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture,  and  were  not  at  all  calculated 
to  injure  those  who  iutd  failed;  but 
they  were,  perhaps,  calculated  to 
awaken  suspicions  concerning  some 
who  hud  not ;  and  this  we  believe  to 
be  the  true  reason  why  they  gave  of¬ 
fence.  We  shall  continue,  as  we 
have  hitherto  done,  to  publish  that 
which  we  conceive  to  belong  to  the 
public  :  but  we  shall  not  needlessly 
expose  the  names  of  individuals. 

W e  have  now  to  state,  that  a  failure 
has  taken  place  here  :  the  parties  are 
connected  with  the  House  in  Belfast. 


Price  of  Bread.— The  price  of  the 
4 lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  10R/.  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 

Smithfield,  Monday,  Oct.  18. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  2  to  4  2 

Mutton . 4  0  — 4  6 

Veal  _ _ _ 4  8—5  8 

Pork . 5  0  —  6  0 

Beasts  ...  .3,647  |  Sheep  ...22,760 
Calves _  231  |  Rigs .  220 


Newgate,  (same  day.) 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


Beef .. . . 

9 

8  to  3  8 

Mutton.. 

...3 

4  —4  2 

Veal . . . . 

...4 

4  —.6  4 

Pork . . . . 

. .  .5 

0—7  0 

Leadeniiall,  ( 

same  day.) 

Per  Slone  of  8  pounds'  {dead). 

S. 

d.  s.  d. 

Beef.... 

O 

8  to  3  6 

M  utton . . 

. .  .3 

4—4  0 

Yeal  .. . . 

.  .  .4 

4—5  4 

Pork . . . . 

...4 

0—6  0 
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POTATOES. 
Spitalfielps — per  Tun. 

Ware . £3  10  to  4  0 

Middlings..  2  0  —  2  3 

Chats .  1  9  —  0  0 

Onions  2s.  6d.—3s.  0 d.  per  bush 

Borough. — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  4  10 

Middlings  . .  2  0  —  2  5 
Chats . 1  10  —  2  0 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Smithfield . — Hay  . .  60s.  tol05s. 

Straw  . .  .40s.  to  50s. 
Clover..  80s.  tol26s. 

St.  James's.-- Hay . 63s.  tollOs. 

Straw.  ..31s.  to  51s. 
Clover..  76s.  tollOs. 

Whitechapel.  Hay  ..65s.  tol05s. 

Straw.  40s.  to  60s. 
Clover. 100s.  tol26s. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 


The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  TVeek  before. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

I 

Beans. 

f  Pease. 

s.  to  s.  d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  3. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

Aylesbury . 

Banbury . 

44 

74  0 

42 

48 

0 

21 

28 

0 

31 

48 

0 

42 

44 

0 

56 

64  0 

33 

44 

0 

26 

28 

0 

40 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

52 

66  0 

35 

46 

0 

20 

24 

0 

42 

50 

0 

d 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

56 

60  0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

60 

72  0 

36 

45 

0 

20 

28 

0 

38 

44 

0 

36 

38 

0 

60 

67  0 

40 

50 

0 

24 

28 

0 

46 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes . 

48 

73  0 

37 

50 

0 

26 

31 

6 

46 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

48 

62  0 

30 

32 

0 

20 

26 

0 

42 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

68 

76  0 

36 

38 

0 

20 

24 

0 

52 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

56 

76  0 

37 

49 

0 

23 

30 

0 

39 

46 

0 

39 

42 

0 

Henley . 

50 

68  0 

32 

36 

0 

22 

26 

0 

38 

42 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Horncastle . 

54 

62  0 

30 

43 

0 

17 

22 

0 

44 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford . 

50 

68  0 

35 

45 

0 

22 

23 

0 

40 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes . s . . 

60 

62  0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

24 

0 

35 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Lynn . 

52 

62  0 

32 

43 

0 

20 

24 

0 

42 

45 

d 

34 

37 

0 

Newbury . 

55 

77  0 

33 

49 

0 

23 

33 

0 

42 

56 

0 

44 

50 

0 

Newcastle . 

40 

60  0 

34 

42 

0 

20 

27 

0 

36 

42 

0 

38 

44 

0 

Northampton.. .. 

58 

66  0 

40 

44 

0 

24 

28 

0 

40 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

61 

0  0 

46 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . 

48 

80  0 

35 

50 

0 

23 

27 

0 

41 

50 

0 

35 

48 

0 

Stamford . 

56 

68  0 

38 

46 

0 

21 

28 

0 

46 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

56 

0  0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

58 

76  0 

36 

49 

0 

23 

30 

0 

38 

55 

0 

40 

44 

0 

Warminster . 

46 

68  0 

34 

47 

0 

24 

30 

0 

50 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

24 

30  0 

26 

30 

0 

14 

19 

6 

17 

20 

0 

17 

20 

0 

Haddington*.... 

23 

28  6 

24 

28 

0 

17 

21 

0 

17 

21 

0 

17 

21 

0 

*  Dalkeith  andHaddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — TheScotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Oct.  12. — The  sales  of  Grain  and  Flour  were  but  limited  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  at  about  the  quotations  of  last  Tuesday ;  but  this  day’s 
market  was  more  animated,  particularly  as  regarded  the  disposal  of  new 
Irish  Wheats ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  brought  here 
in  an  unprepared,  or  undried  state,  such  were  sold  ex-ship,  at  a  reduction 
in  value  of  2d.  to  3d.  per  70  lbs.,  whilst  approved  qualities  maintained  late 
prices.  New  Oats  were  also  a  trifle  lower,  but  old  ones  advanced  Id.  per 
45  lbs.  Beans  and  Peas  have  improved  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter ;  and  Malt 
6d.  per  nine  gallons. 

Imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  5th  to  the  11th  October,  1824,  inclu¬ 
sive: — Wheat,  10,165  ;  Barley,  54  ;  Oats,  11,004  ;  and  Malt,  586  quarters. 
Flour,  1,00S  sacks,  of  280 lbs.  Oatmeal,  84  packs,  per  240  lbs. 

Norwich,  Oct.  16. — The, show  of  samples  of  new  Wheat  is  by  no  means 
abundant,  and  there  is  a  greater  falling  off  in  quantity  than  was  expected. 
The  quantity  of  fine  Malting  Barley  at  market  was  small,  but  not  so  high 
in  price  as  last  week.  Very  few  New  Oats  have  at  present  appeared,  and 
those  are  of  a  damp  and  ordinary  quality ;  still  much  higher  prices  are  ob¬ 
tained  than  was  expected  from  the  opening  the  ports  for  that  Grain. 
Wheat,  54*.  to  66*.;  Barley,  35*.  to  45s. ;  Oats,  22*.  to  29*. ;  Beans  and 
Grey  Peas,  32*.  to  40*.  per  quarter. 

Bristol,  Oct.  16. — The  Corn  Markets  here  continue  to  be  very  moderately 
supplied.  The  rates  stated  below  may  be  considered  nearly  correct : — Best 
Wheat  from  8s.  to  8*v  6d. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  to  7s.  6d;  inferior  ditto,  5s.  to 
6s.  6d. ;  Barley,  3s.  to  5*.  9 d. ;  Oats,  2*.  3d.  to  3s.  3d. ;  and  Malt,  5s.  to 
7s.  9 d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30*.  to  52s.  per  bag. 

Ipswich,  Oct.  16. — We  had  to-day  a  good  supply  of  Barley,  but  not  much 
of  other  Grain.  Wheat  was  3s.  to  4s.  per  quarter  dearer;  and  Barley,  for 
any  thing  but  the  finest  qualities,  was  cheaper.  Prices  as  follow : — Wheat, 
58s.  to  69s.;  Barley,  30s.  to  46s.;  Beans,  Old,  40s. ;  New  ditto,  32*.  to 
38s. ;  Peas,  34s.  to  35s. ;  and  Oats,  18*.  to  24s.  per  quarter. 

Wisbech,  Oct.  16. — We  had  a  fairish  show  of  samples  of  New  Wheat* 
and  chiefly  of  good  dry  quality,  which  met  with  a  brisk  sale,  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  prices  of  last  week.  The  drilling  in  of  Seed  Wheat  is  much 
retarded  on  the  low  lands,  from  the  continuance  of  so  much  rainy  weather. 

Wakefield,  Oct.  15. — In  consequence  of  the  late  heavy  rains  and  boister¬ 
ous  weather,  very  few  vessels  have  been  able  to  get  up ;  the  arrivals  for 
this  day’s  market  are  therefore  only  moderate.  An  advance  of  Is.  to  2s. 
per  quarter  was  generally  demanded  on  New  and  Old  Wheat ;  the  buyers, 
however,  acceded  with  reluctance,  and  not  much  business  could  be  done  at 
any  material  improvement  from  the  rates  of  last  week.  Barley  is  in  very 
limited  demand,  and  to  quit  any  quantity,  lower  prices  must  be  taken.  No 
alteration  in  Oats  and  Shelling.  Beans  continue  scarce;  very  fine  samples 
here  fetcli  as  high  as  50s.  per  quarter.  Malt  is  Is.  to  2s.  per  load  dearer : 
and  Rapeseed  l/.  per  last  higher. — Wheat,  Old,  54*.  to  64 s. ;  New,  57s.  to 
64*.  per  60 lbs. ;  Barley,  Old,  38s.  to  40s. ;  New,  43*.  to  44s.  per  quarter; 
Beans,  New,  44s.  to  46s. ;  Old,  48s.  to  50 s.  per  63  lbs. ;  Oats,  26 s.  to  28s. 
per  quarter  ;  Mealing  Oats,  lljd.  to  12 Jd.  per  stone  ;  Shelling,  30s.  to  3  Is. ; 
New,  32*. ;  Malt,  42*.  to  46 s. ;  and  Flour,  44*.  to  46*.  per  load.  Rapeseed, 
24/.  to  26/.  per  last. 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Oct.  9,  1824. 


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats. 


S. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s- 

d. 

London* . 

_ 59 

10. 

...39 

2. . 

..22 

1 

Essex  . 

. . . .GO 

11. 

...37 

5. . 

.  .22 

1 

Kent . 

... .61 

10. 

...38 

8.. 

.  23 

3 

Sussex . 

....59 

4. 

. . .  0 

0. . 

.  22 

0 

Suffolk  . 

....56 

9. 

. .  .35 

0.. 

.  .23 

1 

Cambridgeshire . 

....56 

2. 

...33 

6. . 

..19 

6 

Norfolk  . 

1 . 

...33 

6. . 

..21 

0 

Lincolnshire  . 

....56 

10. 

...37 

9. . 

..21 

5 

Yorkshire  . 

....54 

11. 

...33 

0. . 

..19 

8 

Durham  . 

. . . .57 

4. 

..  .34 

0.. 

.  .24 

2 

Northumberland  . . . . 

....52 

5. 

...31 

10.. 

.  .21 

9 

Cumberland  . 

....53 

4. 

1 . . 

.  .21 

6 

Westmoreland  . 

....55 

0. 

. .  .35 

0.. 

.  .20 

8 

Lancashire . 

4. 

...  0 

0.. 

.  .23 

z 

Cheshire . 

2. 

...  0 

0.. 

..21 

11 

Gloucestershire . 

. . . .59 

10. 

. .  .37 

1 . . 

..24 

10 

Somersetshire  . 

_ 60 

5. 

...33 

1.. 

.  .20 

7 

Monmouthshire . 

1. 

11.. 

..18 

0 

Devonshire . 

7. 

...32 

1. . 

.  .19 

0 

Cornwall . 

. . . .57 

11. 

...30 

9.. 

..22 

3 

Dorsetshire  . 

_ 57 

5. 

2. . 

..22 

l 

Hampshire . 

_ 57 

7. 

. .  .32 

9.. 

..21 

11 

North  Wales . . 

7. 

. .  .35 

11.. 

.  .21 

1 

South  Wales _  . . . . 

. 53 

5. 

2. . 

..17 

0 

The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 


COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Oct.  1G.— ' There .  was  a  considerable  show  of 
Stock  here  to-day  ;  lean  Beasts  are  high  in  price,  fetching  from  Is.  6d.  to 
4s.  OJ.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Beef  and  Mutton,  61c/.  to  8c/. ;  Veal,  7  d.  to  8 d. ; 
and  Pork,  6d.  to  7{,d.  per  lb.  Lambs  are  not  quite  so  dear,  fetching  from 
20 s.  to  28s.  per  head. 

Her nc (utle,  Oct.  1G. — Beef,  6s.  Cd.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
5c/.  to  Gtf. ;  Lamb,  6d.  to  7 d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  8c/. ;  and  Pork,  7c/.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Oct.  14. — Beef,  5 d.  to  5 id. ;  Mutton,  5c/.  to  6c/.;  and  Poik,  5jtf. 
to  Gc/.'perlb.  sinking  offal. 

At  Morpeth  market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  great  supply  of  Cattle  : 
prime  fat  sold  readily,  but  inferior  met  with  dull  sale.  There  was  rather  a 
short  supply  of  Sheep,  and  Lambs,  which  met  with  ready  sale,  prices  much 
He  same. — Beef,  from  5s.  to  5s.  9d. ;  Mutton,  5s.  lid.  to  Gs.  6d. ;  Lamb, 
s.  to  5s.  lt'c/.  per  stone,  sinking  offal. 
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TO  TIIE 

BRITISH  CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION". 


Kensington ,  27 th  Oct.  1824. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  read,  in  the  New  Times 
newspaper  of  the  23d  instant,  a 
report  of  your  proceedings,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  in  London, 
on  the  22d  instant.  My  surprise 
•was  not  little,  to  find  that  my  name 
had  been,  not  only  introduced  into 
your  discussions,  but  that  sen¬ 
timents  and  propositions  relating 
to  me  had  been  made  matter  of 
anxious  debate.  This  having,  how¬ 
ever,  been  the  case,  it  cannot 
appear  unnatural  that  I  should 
address  you,  in  a  manner  equally 
public  with  your  proceedings,  on 
the  subject  of  the  report.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  pen  in  hand,  I  shall  not, 
perhaps,  confine  myself  to  the  part 
of  the  report  that  relates  to  me. 
The  report  is  before  the  public, 
and  on  it  any  part  of  that  public 
has  a  right  publicly  to  comment. 


I  should  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  comment  on  my 
own  account ;  but,  the  necessity  is 
still  greater  to  caution  the  Irish 
people  against  being  deceived ; 
against  being  (for  about  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time)  the  dupes  of  pretend¬ 
ed  friends.  However,  more  of 
this  when  I  have  inserted  the  re¬ 
port,  which  I  shall  do  at  full  length, 
that  I  may  avoid  the  charge  of  gar¬ 
bling  to  answer  my  own  purposes. 

Yesterday  a  Meeting  of  the  British 
Catholic  Association  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen- 
street. 

J.  Cunning,  Esq.  having  been  called 
to  the  Chair — 

Mr.  Blount,  the  Secretary,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read  the  Minutes  of  the 
private  Committee.  In  the  course  of 
his  observations  he  took  occasion  to 
contradict  a  report  which  he  said  had 
got  into  circulation,  namely,  that  the 
English  Association  were  unwilling 
to  co-operate  with  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  It  was  only  by  se¬ 
conding  the  efforts  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  that  they 
could  hope  for  final  success.  In  the 
pursuit  of  their  object,  they  should 
abstain  from  every  thing  that  could 
be  construed  into  an  infraction  of  the 
laws.  The  lion.  Gentleman  con¬ 
cluded  by  reading  the  following  letter 
from  the  Hon.  II.  Clifford,  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  his  absence  : — 

I 
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To  the  British  Catholic  Association. 
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“  London,  Oct.  21,  182-1. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, — As  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  attend  the  Meeting  ot' 
the  Committee  this  day,  I  must  beg 
you  to  apologize  lor  my  absence,  by 
assuring  the  Meeting  that  it  is  not 
any  disinclination  to  co-operate  to 
the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment  in 
the  attainmentof  the  objects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  nor  any  want  of  esteem  of 
the  Association  itself,  which  induces 
me  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  this  day  so  many  of  my 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  My 
reason  for  absenting  myself  in  this 
instance,  is-the  great  difficulty  which 
I  feel  of  being  able  to  vote  upon  a 
particular  question  consistently  with 
the  principles  upon  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought,  and  still  think,  that 
Catholic  affairs  in  this  country  should 
be  conducted,  and  yet  notoppose  the 
—  wish  of  the  Committee,  as  expressed 
in  the  Meeting  at  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  in  the  Chair  yesterday. 
Such  an  opposition  in  this  instance 
would  be  particularly  painful  to  me, 
because  I  believe  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  to  be  in  unison  with  that 
of  a  considerable  number  of  our  Body 
in  the  northern  counties,  several  of 
whom  I  should  have  had  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  meeting  upon  such  an  oc¬ 
casion,  if  I  could  have  conciliated  the 
vote  which  my  personal  regard  for 
them  would  prompt  me  to  give,  with 
that  opinion  which  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  maintain. 

“  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  state 
these  sentiments  to  the  Meeting,  in 
order  that  a  wrong  construction  may 
not  be  put  upon  my  absence.  It  has 
been  circulated  in  print  among  the 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  that,  ‘  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Meeting  of  June  last,  I 
protested  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  and  in  so  doing 
acted  with  integrity  and  consistency ; 
and  that  it  was  an  act  of  injustice 
towards  me,  as  well  as  towards  the 
Catholic  Body,  to  make  use  of  my 
name,  when  it  was  known  that  I  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  measures  to  be  taken, 
and.  would  not  act  upon  them;’ 
that  ‘  in  entering  this  protest  my 


conduct  was  truly  honourable,  and 
it  were  to  be  wished  it  could  be  said 
that  the  introduction  of  inv  name  on 
the  Commute,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  were  as  proper.’ 

“  I  beg,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will 
assure  the  Meeting,  that  the  whole  of 
this  assertion  respecting  any  protest, 
or  any  intended  protest,  made,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made,  verbally  or  in 
writing,  or  thoughtofby  me  previous 
to  last  June,  when  it  seems  this 
charge  was  first  circulated,  against 
any  measures  taken,  or  to  be  taken* 
by  the  Association,  is  totally  un-\ 
founded  in  fact.  The  reason  why  I 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it  hitherto  is, 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  circulation 
Of  it  until  the  month  of  August  last, 
and  did  not  then  conceive  that  the  I 
channel  in  which  it  was  circulated  i 
had  such  a  rank  in  the  estimation  of  l 
any  of  my  fellow  Catholics  as  would  j 
justify  me  in  repelling  the  accusation,  j 
In  tliis  latter  point  the  decision  of 
the  Meeting  of  this  day,  if  given  in 
unison  with  the  wish  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  yesterday,  and  of  the  Gentle¬ 
men  in  consideration  to  whom  that 
wish  was  framed,  must  make  an  es¬ 
sential  difference;  and  it  is  therefore 
now  my  duty,  retaining,  as  I  shall  he 
proud  to  do  so  long  as  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  command  my  services,  my 
situation  of  one  of  your  finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  declare  nneauivocally  to 
the  Association,  and  to  tne  Catholics 
of  this  kingdom,  not  only  that  I  have 
never  protested  against  *  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  taken,'  in  this  Association, 
a  charge  which,  if  true,  would  only 
reflect  upon  myself,  but  also,  that  L 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  this  Association  is 
founded,  and  which  were  fully  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Meeting  of  last  June,  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  those  which  I 
shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  support  to  the  best  of  ray 
judgment  ana  abilities. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  Hugh  Charles  Clifford." 

“  Edward  Blount,  Esq.  l,c.  tfc.” 
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Mr.  Rosson  rose  to  move  the  first 
Resolution.  He  said  he  had  but 
lately  come  from  Lancashire,  where 
the  Catholics  in  the  different  towns 
were  forming  themselves  into  Asso¬ 
ciations,  with  a  view  to  the  obtain¬ 
ing  that  civil  and  religious  toleration 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
had  long  been  shut  out.  Their  fel¬ 
low-subjects  of  a  different  commu¬ 
nion  shewed  themselves  in  many  in¬ 
stances  ready  and  willing  to  second 
their  views.  One  of  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  speeches  he  ever  heard, 
was  from  a  Unitarian  Clergyman, 
who  at  a  late  meeting  in  Lancashire 
observed,  that  as  the  Catholics  were 
shewing  themselves  friendly  to  civil 
liberty,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man, 
of  whatever  religious  creed,  to  se¬ 
cond  their  exertions.-  At  Blackburn, 
where  a  meeting  took  place  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  Branch  Asso¬ 
ciation,  thirty  or  forty  Protestants 
who  were  present,  were  the  first  to 
come  forward  to  the  table  and  sub¬ 
scribe  their  money,  to  further  the 
interests  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  Mr.  Rosson  concluded  by 
proposing  the  following  Resolution  : 

“  That  the  Secretary  he  requested 
to- transmit  the  sum  of  50/.  referred  to 
by  the  foregoing  recommendation 
(that  of  a  private  Committee)  to 
Joseph  Bushel),  Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Preston  Catholic  Association.” 

Mr.  C.  Butler  seconded  the  Reso¬ 
lution. 

The  Rev.  —  Watkins  proposed  an 
Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was, 
that  the  sum  proposed  should  he 
voted  directly  to  Mr.  Andrews,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  a  Paper  called  the  Truth-Tel¬ 
ler.  He  entered  at  some  length  into 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Andrews,  his  ex¬ 
ertions  in  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  his  success  in  refuting 
and  unmasking  the  calumnies  of 
their  enemies. 

Mr.  Kelly  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Ile'did  not  approve  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Andrews’s  conduct; 
but  still  he  thought  his  exertions 
were  of  service  to  the  Catholic  Body. 
As  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of 


establishing  a  Paper  upon  exclusively 
Catholic  principles,  he  thought  the 
Truth-Teller  ought  to  be  supported. 
If  they  had  not  that  publication,  they 
would  have  none  at  all. 

The  Rev.  —  Macdonald,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  opposed  the  amendment. 
He  disapproved  of  the  measure  of 
voting  money  to  a  person  who,  in  his 
publication,  had  abused  some  of  the 
roost  respectable  members  of  the 
Catholic  Body, and  some  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  their  claims. 
By  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  they 
would  do  themselves  no  small  injury ; 
for  they  would  thus  in  effect  identify 
themselves  with  the  Editor  of  the 
Truth-  Teller. 

Dr.  Collins  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  Gentleman 
who  last  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
had  himself  been  abused  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  alluded  to,  but  that  circum¬ 
stance  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
operate  on  his  mind.  He  was  ready 
to  sink  all  personal  considerations, 
for  the  public  good.  Whatever  pri¬ 
vate  grounds  he  might  have  for  com- 
plaitir,  they  would  not  weigh  with 
him  for  a  moment,  if  he  thought  the 
objects  of  the  Association  could  be 
forwarded  by  voting  the  sum  proposed 
to  Mr.  Andrews.  If  the  Amendment 
was  carried,  the  Consequence  would 
he  that  the  Catholic  aristocracy  of 
England  would  secede  from  the 
Association,  and  they  would  remain 
a  headless  trunk.  They  might  by 
such  a  step  obtain  friends  in  theNorth, 
but  they  would  loose  elsewhere 
fiicnds  of  the  highest  im|>ortance. 

Mr.  Blount  said,  he  agreed  in  sub¬ 
stance  with  what  had  fallen  from  his 
Reverend  Friend  (Dr.  Collins). 
The  best  way  in  his  opinion  would 
be  to  send  the  money  to  the  Society, 
and  with  them  would  rest  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  appropriating  it  as  they 
might  think  most  conducive  to  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  He  did 
not  come  to  this  opinion  merely  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  aristocracy 
would  secede  from  the  Association. 
The  object  they  bad  in  view  was  to 
obtain  civil  and  religious  liberty,  an<» 
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that  object  it  was  their  duty  to  pursue 
by  all  such  legal  means  as  they  might 
think  conducive  to  it,  regardless  of 
the  light  inwhich  their  conduct  might 
be  viewed  by  any  class  of  men. 

J  After  a  few  observations  from  Mr. 
Shea  and  Mr.  Quin,  the  Amendment 
was  negatived,  and  the  original  Reso¬ 
lution  agreed  to. 

The  following  Resolution  was  then 
read  from  the  Chair. 

“  That  the  British  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion  having  learned  from  the  public 
papers  that  the  Irish  Catholics  are 
desirous  of  establishing  a  central 
communication,  do  embrace  this  first 
Opportunity  of  expressing  their  anxi¬ 
ous  desire  to  meet  with  corresponding 
feelings  the  disposition  evinced  by 
their  brethern  in  Ireland,  and  will 
receive  with  alacrity  any  proposition 
having  for  its  object  to  unite  all  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  common 
cause ;  and  that  our  thanks  be  com¬ 
municated  by  our  Secretary  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  Association,  for  its. 
devoted  zeal  and  successful  efforts  ; 
and  that  he  communicate  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in 
\  what  manner  the  Catholics  in  both 
)  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  best  co- 
'  operate  to  forward  their  common 
objects. 

“  That  the  Committee  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Catholic  Association  regard  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  the  formation 
of  other  independent  Societies  for 
effecting  the  common  object  of  pro¬ 
curing  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
(  repelling  calumnious  charges  against 
'  the  Roipan  Catholic  Religion.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Collins  said,  he  was 
desirous  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  report  which  had  gone 
abroad  with  respect  to  him.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  hostile  to  any  asso¬ 
ciation  with  their  Catholic  brethren 
of  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  it  was 
he  who  first  proposed  this  Resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Committee;  and  no  per¬ 
son  was  more  desirous  of  entering 
into  a  union  of  efforts  and  objects. 
It  was  to  the  great  body  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  they  must  princi¬ 


pally  look  for  success.  They  wGre\ 
the  people  through  whom  the  edifice! 
of  oppression  must  he  at  length  up-f  , 
set.  The  Rev.  Gent,  concluded  byj- 
moving  that  the  Resolution  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Rosson  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Blount  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  Catholic  Peers  of  Ireland 
did  not  manifest  a  disposition  to 
support  the  Irish  Association  ;  that 
he  did  not  see  their  names  enrolled 
either  as  members  or  subscribers. 

Mr.  Shea  mentioned  the  names  of 
one  or  two  who  subscribed,  and  of 
others  whoattended  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Blount  expressed  the  pleasure 
he  felt  at  the  circumstance.  He  was 
in  an  error  on  the  subject,  and  was 
glad  he  had  given  this  opportunity  of 
having  it  removed. 

The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr. Eystou  rose  to  propose  a  Re¬ 
solution  for  the  formation  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  propose  the  draft  of  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature.  Though  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  render  it  advisable 
not  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  as  many  of  their  most 
able  friends  would  not  support  them 


unless  the  question  was  brought 
ward  as  a  Cabinet  measure,  still  he  ' 


saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
petition  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia-’N 
ment.  It  was  there  that  their  hopes  \ 
were  frustrated,  and  the  success  that  ] 
attended  their  application  in  the  l 
House  of  Commons  rendered  ahor-J^ 
five.  He  saw  no  reason  why  they  \ 
should  not  express  their  sense  of  this  \ 
disappointment  in  firm,  temperate,  I 
and  respectful  language.  A  general  < 
election  was  now  approaching.  Upon 
such  occasions,  men  were  influenced  i 
in  the  vote  they  gave  by  private  feel-  \ 
ings  of  friendship,  or  private  interests. 
He  would  recommend  to  every  Ca¬ 
tholic  to  lay  by  all  considerations  of 
this  kind  at  the  ensuing  election,  and 
to  support  no  candidate  but  him  , 
whom  they  knew  would  be  friendly  ( 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  1 
liberty.  When  the  election  was  over,N 
they  might  again  take  up  their  pri-  y 
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vate  feelings.  lie  had  met  with  a 
passage  in  the  history  of  Poland, 
which  appeared  so  applicable  upon 
the  present  occasion  that  he  would 
read  it  to  the  meeting : — 

“  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last 
King  of  the  race  of  Isagellan,  strove 
to  prevent  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  between  the  united  citizens  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  con- 
vention,  unanimously  confirmed  on 
the  16th  of  June  1563,  in  the  Diet 
held  at  Wilna,  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause: — ‘  Henceforward  notonly 
the  gentry  and  magnates  who  adhere 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  all,  be  they  who  they  will,  so  they 
be  hut  Christians,  shall  throughout 
the  kingdom  enjoy,  and  for  ever  re¬ 
tain,  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and 
liberties  belonging  to  the  Nobles.  In 
like  manner,  not  only  those  who  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  all 
others  of  the  rank  of  Knights,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  Senatorial  and 
Iloyal  dignity,  if  they  he  but  Chris¬ 
tians.  No  individual,  so  he  be  a 
Christian,  shall  be  excluded.’  This 
regulation  was  most  solemnly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Diet  held  in  1568  at 
Grodno;  and  to  make  this  law  more 
explicit,  the  King  added  these  words, 
‘  of  whatever  sect  or  religious  pro¬ 
fession  he  may  be.’  At  length,  in 
the  United  Diet  held  in  1569,  in 
-Dublin,  this  Ordinance,  which  com¬ 
bined  all  the  Poles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  into  one  family,  was  re¬ 
newed  and  confirmed.  After  the 
decease  of  Sigismund  II.  without 
issue,  all  the  Poles,  assembled  in  the 
Diet  held  in  157-3  for  the  election  of 
a  new  Sovereign,  protested  that  they 
would  not  choose  any  man  for  King 
who  would  not  swear  to  the  invio¬ 
lable  observance  of  the  above  con¬ 
vention.  Henri  de  Valois,  the  first 
elective  King  of  Poland,  accordingly 
hesitated  not  to  swear  by  Almighty 
God  that  he  would  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Dissenters.” 

He  concluded  by  moving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Resolution,  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  Committee  appointed:  — 
That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap¬ 


pointed  to  consult  on  the  propriety, 
and,  if  deemed  expedient,  to  prepare 
a  draught  of  a  petition,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  early  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.” 

Mr.  Weeb/e,  after  an  eulogium  on  . 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Cobbctt,  as  a  pub-Jj_ 
lie  writer,  and  his  late  exertions  in 
support  of  the  Catholics,  said  he  was 
informed  that  gentleman  had  pe¬ 
rused  the  first  part  of  “  Dr.  Lin- 
gard’s  History  of  England,”  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  terms  of  approba-  ^ 
tion.  He  had  not,  however,  yet  seen  r- 
thc  second  part  of  that  work.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  as  he  was  informed,  had  it  , 
in  contemplation  to  write  a  History  I 
of  the  Reformation,  and  with  a  view 
to  that  object,  the  second  part  of/ 
Dr.  Lingard’s  History  might  be  of  > 
use.  It  was  whispered  to  him  thalA 
coming  as  a  present  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  would  he  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  an  individual  to  whom 
they  were  so  much  indebted  for  his  I 
exertions.  With  that  view  he  had  V 
drawn  up  a  Resolution  which  he 
would  submit  to  the  meeting.  The 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a 
Resolution  to  the  effect  alluded  to  in 
his  speech. 

Mr.  i Sullivan  seconded  the  Resolu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Kelly  proposed  that  the  con* 
sidcration  of  the  subject,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  an  important  one, 
should  be  postponed  to  their  next 
meeting. 

It  -was  suggested  to  Mr.  Weeble 
to  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  which  he  expressed  no  ob¬ 
jection.  The  motion,  however,  could 
not  be  said  to  be  withdrawn  without 
the  consent  of  the  Gentleman  by 
whom  it  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  the  seconder,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  motion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Collins  said,  if  the 
motion  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
concluded  that  they  had  entered  into 
a  coalition  with  Mr.  Cobbett.  No  , 
person  was  more  sensible  than  he 
was  of  the  talents  of  that  gentleman  , 
as  a  public  writer.  As  his  politics, 
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however,  were  in  some  respects  ob¬ 
jectionable,  it  must  be  productive  of 
most  serious  inconvenience  if  an 
idea  were  to  go  abroad  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  had  entered  into  a  coalition 
-  with  him.  They  might  express  their 
sense  of  his  exertions  in  their  sup¬ 
port  by  some  other  means,  hut  he 
objected  to  this  mode  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Butler  said,  the  powers 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  as_  a  writer,  could 
not  be  denied.  lie  appreciated  them 
I  as  they  deserved.  The  motion  pro¬ 
posed  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
importance.  After  an  experience  of 
forty-four  years  in  Catholic  afikirs, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
he  never  knew  a  proposition  brought 
.  forward  more  likely  to  lead  to  con- 
-  -sequences  injurious  to  their  interests. 

5T  Jrlc  beseeched  them  therefore  ;  nay, 
if  neceSSa'ry,  he  would  most  willingly 
/  go  on  his  knees  to  entreat  of  them 
not  to  press  the  motion.  The  motive 
.Suggested  was,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  was 
?about  to  write  a  History  of  the  lie- 
formation.  IIow  did  they  know  upon 
what  principles  that  history  would 
be  written;  or  whether,  when  writ¬ 
ten,  it  woukl  be  such  as  they  could 
f  approve  of. 

Air.  Sullivan  said,  that  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  sense  of  the  Meeting  seemedto 
be  in  favour  cfhaviug  the  Resolution 
withdrawn,  he  should  not  oppose  it. 

The  Resolution  was  accordingly 
withdrawn. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Inc  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Rev. - Macdonald,  and 

Mr.  Russon,  who  respectively  returned 
thanks. 

The  Meeting  then  broke  up. 


Amongst  the  more  general  ob  - 
servations  which  present  them- 
-  selves,  is,  the  coldness  and  caution 
of  these  proceedings,  which  form 
a  notable  contrast  with  the  warmth 
and  boldness  of  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics.  As  to  Mr.  Clikkokd’s  let¬ 
ter,  God  save  any  cause  from  the 


man  that  could  write  it.  It  says / 
nothing,  indeed  :  no  mortal  can 
make  top  or  tail  of  it ;  but,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  the 


enemies  of  the  Catholics  that  this 
Association  is  divided  in  itself. 


I 


Mr.  Eyston’s  proposilion  to 
petition  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
not  that  of  Commons,  because 
“  many  of  their  most  able  friends  I 
“  would  not  support  them,  un- 
“  less  the  measure  were  brought 
“  forward  by  the  Ministers  them- 
“  selves,'’  is  a  perfect  curiosity  of 
its  kind.  What  need  have  the 
Catholics  of  those  ie  able  friends,”  i 
if  the  Ministers  themselves  will 
do  the  thing  ?  Pretty  “friends”! 

A  friend  in  need  is  the  only  one’> 
worthy  of  the  name  of  “friend.”  ' 
I  petition  the  Ministers  lor  a  par 
don,  lor  instance,  (God  forbid  it,\^ 
bv-the-bye!)  and  I  have  some 
“  most  able  friends”  to  back  my  . 
petition  by  speech  and  by  vote ; 
but,  they  will  not  back  it  at  all, 
unless  they'  find  the  Ministers  , 
ready  to  grant  the  pardon,  and 
indeed,  not  till  they  see  the  par-  ^ 
don  actually  granted  !  Devil  take 
such  “  able  friends,"  and  such 
backing,  say  I. 

However,  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Eyston  was  agreed  to ;  and  so 
you  are  going  to  present  a  peti¬ 
tion,  which  you  declare  before¬ 
hand  cannot  possibly  be  of  any 
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use  to  you.  Mr.  Eyston  could 
see  “  no  reason”  for  not  petitioning 
the  Lords ;  but  what  reason  was 
there  for  doing  it  ?  A  likely  way, 
truly,  to  obtain  one’s  rights,  that 
of  openly  avowing  that  one  does 
not  expect  to  obtain  them ! 

There  were  great  professions 
of  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
Irish  Catholics  ;  but,  was  this  co¬ 
operating  with  them  1  Do  they 
proceed  in  this  manner  ]  Their 
manner  of  proceeding  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  this.  They  clearly 
show,  that  they  mean  to  get  full 
justice-,  and  if  they  go  on,  events, 
much  sooner  than  petitions,  will 
give  it  them.  The  leaders  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  proceeding  like  men  in 
earnest,  men  of  sense,  and  men  of 

/ 

•  foresight.  They  talk  about  peti¬ 
tions  and  about  parliament ;  and, 
perhaps,  they  will  do  well  to  pre¬ 
sent  petitions,  if  they  choose  the 
proper  persons  to  present  them ; 
but,  like  men  of  sense,  they  rely 

•  upon  events,  and  not  upon  “  able 
friends ,”  who  will  be  ready  to  as- 
sist  them  when  they  have  got 

V  what  they  want  to  get.  The  Irish 
leaders  are  engaged  in  making 

.  the  case  of  the  Irish  people,  in 
v\  making  their  unparalleled  oppres- 
sions  known  to  all  the  icorld.  They 
are  engaged,  and  most  success¬ 
fully  engaged,  in  making  known 
»  I  their  strength,  and  in  making 


known  the  weakness,  which  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  their  oppressions  must 
bring  upon  their  oppressors.  They 
talk  of  their  oppressors  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  do  not  propose  to 
supplicate  any  part  of  them  to  t 
listen  to  their  plaintive  cries  of 
disappointment !  They  meet,  foot 
to  foot,  the  canting  crew  that  have 
had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to 
undermine  them  and  divide  them, 
and  that  have,  beyond  all  doubt, 
been  employed  for  the  purpose.  - 
They  meet  them  openly ;  they 
expose  all  their  cant ;  they  hold 
them  up  to  the  scorn  of  their  \ 
country.  They  beat  their  enemies 
in  every  argument.  They  do  not 
lie  upon  the  defensive,  like  men  \ 
conscious  of  guilt  or  of  feebleness} 
but  boldly  assault  their  at  once  /\ 
perfidious  and  insolent  foes ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  they  are  evincing  a 
stock  of  knowledge  and  of  taleut 
that  does  infinite  honour  to  their 
country. 

If  the  Irish  Catholics  had  pur¬ 
sued  conduct  like  this  some  years 
ago,  instead  of  placing  their  re¬ 
liance  on  “  most  able  f  iends”  in  \ 
Parliament,  Ireland  would  not,  at 
this  day,  have  been  in  its  present 
deplorable  state.  They  have  con¬ 
stantly  been  relying  on  “able 
friends,”  and  have  as  constantly 
been  deceived.  I  read,  last  year, 
a  letter,  I  think  it  was,  from  Lord 
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Grey,  and  a  partner  to  it  from 
Mr.  Brougham,  saying,  that,  it 
required,  they  would  present  the 
,  Catholic  Petitions ;  but  that, 

J  unless  altered ,  they  could  not 
support  them !  What  folly  to 
suppose  that  rights,  great  and 
important  changes,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way  !  And,  it  is  a 
great  and  important  change  that 
is  wanted,  and  not  a  little  mea¬ 
sure,  to  gratify  the  ambition,  or, 
i  rather,  childishness,  of  a  few. 

I  now  come  to  the  part  of  this 
discussion  which  relates  to  myself. 
\  It  is  always  pleasing  to  see  men 
>.  I  grateful ;  and  it  is  still  more 
'i  pleasant  to  hear  ourselves  praised, 
\  especial ly  when  we  hope  that 
we  deserve  it.  Mr.  Weeble’s 
speech  and  motion  have  given  me, 
therefore,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ; 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  what  was 
said  of  me  by  the  other  speakers ; 
for,  as  to  what  was  said  about  my 
/ objectionable  politics,  and  about 
-  Iny  having  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  “  able  friends  ”  of  the  Ca- 
\  tholics,  it  was  mere  nonsense, 
0  almost  unworthy  of  notice.  But 
I  ain  glad  that  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Weeble  was  not  carried ; 
and  for  the  reasons  that  I  shall 
now  state. 

fc?  11  was  proposed  to  present 
^Dr.  Lingard’s  History  to  me,  in 
%  border  to  assist  me  in  writing  my 


intended  “Tract”  on  the  7?c^> 
formation.  Mr.  Butler  asked, 

“  How  do  we  know  what  sort  of 
Tract  that  may  be?  ”  Very  true 
and  I  have  in  me  much  more  of 
the  character  of  the  Cat  than  of 
the  Dog ,  in  this  respect.  Thet 
servile  Dog  will  fly  at  any  thing  l  * 
that  his  master  sets  him  on  upon.  L 
The  Cat,  though  all  vigilance  and  \ 
courage  and  perseverance  in  the  \ 
watching  and  pursuing  and  de-  ' 
stroying  of  mischievous  animals,  ( 1 
will  not  wag  an  inch,  if  yotiyy 
attempt  to  set  him  on  upon  them.  ) 
Put  him  down  at  a  rat-hole,  and 
he  goes  away  from  it  directly. 
Carry  him  to  a  rat,  and  toss  him 
down  at  it,  and  he  goes  off,  / 
leaving;  you  to  kill  the  rat  yourself. 

Thus  it  is  with  me  :  I  am  not 
to  be  hallooed  on  upon  anybody: 

I  must  be  left  to  pursue  my  own 
course  :  I  must  do  what  I  do  from 
a  taste  for  doing  it,  and  not  for  1 
the  sake  of  pleasing  anybody :  in 
short,  I  must  act  from  the  dictates ^ 
of  my  own  mind:  I  alway  s  have  j 
done  this,  and  to  it  is  to  be  as-  ( 
c-ribed  that  strength  and  origina-  j 
lity  which  have,  in  so  many  /  / 
cases,  distinguished  my  writings. 

Then,  again,  as  to  Dr.  Lin¬ 
gard’s  History,  though  I  think  it, ' 
as  far  as  I  have  read,  an  excellent 
work,  far  superior  to  Hume,  f 
must  see  the  end  of  it  before  I 
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speak  of  it  in  a  very  confident 
/  manner.  I  lament  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  like  the  other  historians,  has 

tnot  informed  us  of  the  prices  of 
labour  and  of  food  in  the  several 
reigns.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
\  we  are  much  more  interested  than 
i  in  the  intrigues  of  courts,  battles, 
and  negotiations.  If,  for  instance, 
a  history  of  the  present  day  were 
to  give  us  the  boastings  about 
Waterloo,  about  our  “  twice  con¬ 
quering  France,"  about  the  “  in¬ 
crease  of  population ,”  and  about 
the  “  Quarter's  Revenue,”  and 
wind  up  with  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Robinson’s  last  year’s 

PROSPERITY  -  SPEECH:  if 

a  history  of  the  present  day  were 
to  treat  posterity  to  this,  and  say 
[  nothing  about  the  English  and 
Scotch  paupers,  and  the  Irish 
^starvers;  were  to  say  nothing 
.  about  Englishmen  being  harness- 
ed,  like  horses,  to  draw  gravel  on 
the  roads  ;  were,  in  short,  to  sup¬ 
press  all  that  even  the  Reports  to 
the  Parliament  tell  us  of  the 
manure-eating  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  almost  equally  degraded  state 
^  of  the  labourers  in  England;  if 
posterity  were  to  get  this  as  his¬ 
tory  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
^ George  the  Fourth,  what  a  lying 
history  it  would  be!  One  page 
at  the  end  of  each  reign,  telling  us 
what  men  got  for  their  work,  and 
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W'hat  they  paid  for  their  food, 
would  have  been  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  all  the  rest  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  to  make  us  judge  correctly 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
Government. 

I  was  disappointed,  too,  in 
another  respect.  The  Doctor  and 
Hume  and  most  others,  are  free 
enough  in  speaking  of  the  greedi-  i 
ness  and  rapacity  of  the  Cour-^ 
tiers  of  the  “  Reformation.”  But,  f 
surely,  those  “  courtiers  ”  bad « 
names.  An  Abbey  and  its  estate 
were  given  to  one;  a  Priory  and 
its  estates  to  another ;  an  Hospital 
and  its  estates  to  a  third.  Now', 
there  must  be  somewhere  a  list 
of  these  abbeys,  and  the  rest. 
There  must  also  be  an  account  of  t- 
the  persons  to  whom  they  w’ere  \ 
granted.  Now,  why  did  not  the 
Doctor  give  us  these  lists  of  pro-_^ 
perty  and  of  persons  ?  He,  like  N 
other  historians,  calls  those  who 
got  the  grants  rapacious  plun-ff ^ 
derers ;  but,  why  not  tell  us  who 
they  were  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the 
plunder  of  the  “rapacious  cour-  • 
tiers”  is  still  in  the  hands,  in 
many  cases,  of  their  descendants!  (j- 
And  why  should  they  not  be 
known  ? — N.  B.  I  shall  be  obliged  ’p'* 
to  any  Correspondent  who  will 
tell  me  what  books  I  shall  find  / 
those  lists  in. 

I  have  read  the  Doctor’s  his* 
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tory  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
“  VIRGIN  Queen.”  But,  before 
J  buy  the  work,  I  must  see  how 
\  the  Doctor  treats  that  pretty  affair, 
f  called  the  “  glorious  Revolution  ;  ” 
how  he  speaks  of  the  bringing 
1  over  of  Dutch  troops  ;  how  he 
^  speaks  of  the  base  times,  when 
“  Marshal  Schomburg  ”  was  a 
great  fellow  here.  I  must  hear 
Xhe  Doctor’s  account  of  the  Crown- 
lancls ,  heaped  upon  the  Bentinchs 
’  (foreigners),  and  must  hear  his 
account  of  the  pretty  little  re- 

J  wards  that  the  Cavendishes  and 

others  got  for  the  part  they  acted 

in  bringing  over  the  Dutch  King 

and  his  army.  The  Duke  of 

Devonshire  said,  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  the  Session  before  last, 

1  that  he  owned  the  tithes  of  twenty 

parishes  in  Ireland.  Now,  every 

.  one  to  his  taste ;  but,  if  the  Doe¬ 
rs 

tor.  do  not  tell  me  when,  how,  and 
for  what  this  Duke’s  ancestors  got 
these  tithes,  I  would  not  give  a 
\  straw  for  his  history.  These  are 
the  things  of  which  the  people 
want  to  be  informed.  These  are 
practical  matters,  that  come  home 
to  us  all.  If  the  Doctor  had 
written  a  history  of  this  sort,  his 
,  book  would  soon  have  been  read 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

When  the  Doctor  comes  to  the 
? case  of  Lord  Russell,  who  was 
„  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
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the  Second,  he  will,  before  he  falls 
into  the  old  strain  of  praising  thiaNy 
Lord  to  the  skies,  and  of  con¬ 
demning  the  King  and  his  brother, 
do  well  to  read  Bulstrode’s 
“  Argument  against  Russell.”  I 
think  it  was  Bulstrode.  I  met  , 
with  an  old  folio  book,  in  a  house  f 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  moun-  1 
tains,  containing  an  account  of 
State  Trials,  about  the  time  of  i 
“  old  glorious Amongst  the  rest, 
there  was  an  account  of  Russell's  / 
trial,  and  to  it  was  subjoined  a 
legal  and  historical  account,  by 
Bulstrode,  which  left  me  fully  / 
convinced,  that  Russell  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 1 
and  that,  besides,  he  acted,  at 
last,  a  most  insincere,  shuffling^V 
and  unmanly  part. — N.  B.  Some  / 
reader  will,  perhaps,  know  the 
title  of  this  old  book,  and  will 
have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know 
it.  The  same  book  contained 
an  account  of  the  hanging  of  a 
printer,  of  the  name  of  Alder, 

(I  think  it  was)  by  the  liberty- 
loving  Whigs,  for  having  in  his  ' 
house  (not  publishingja pamphlet, 
maintaining  the  right  of  King  N 
James  to  the  throne.1 

I  shall  see  how  the  Doctor 
treats  of  these  matters ;  what  he 
says  of  the  creating  of  our  great 
curse,  the  Debt,  and  of  the  mo-  w 
tives  for  creating  it ;  what  he  says 
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v  of  old  lying  B  urket  and  his 
J  books ;  what  he  says  of  the  “  Bill 
of  Rights,"  and  of  the  manner  in 
■which  the  Whigs  adhered  to  it ; 
what  he  says  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it 
I  has  been  obeyed  by  Pitt  and  his 
v  successors ;  what  he  says  of  that 
\_£pretty  thing,  called  the  Riot- Act ; 
and,  not  to  mention  more  at  pre¬ 
sent,  what  he  says  of  that  famous 
•  Whig- Parliament,  who,  having 
I  been  chosen  for  three  years,  made 
V /themselves  a  Parliament  for  seven 
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years.  The  Doctor,  like  others, 

(may  tell  us,  that  this  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  throne  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick;  but,  then, 
I  hope  he  will  tell  us  whence  the 
necessity  arose;  and,  if  it  arose 
out  of  the  people’s  liking  the  old 
*7 family  best,  why  it  was  that  they 
liked  it  best. 

.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  full  and 
I  true  history  of  the  seat-selling.  In 
one  of  the  reports  (not  that  of  the 
New  Times),  I  see  that  Dr.  Col- 
uxs  is  very  much  afraid,  that,  if 
Tyou  form  “a  coalition”  with  me, 
'Jyou  will  be  taken  tor  “  radicals.” 
i  Oh !  horrible  !  And  this  brings 
me  to  speak  of  this  “  objection  to 
my  politics.” 
w  Gentlemen,  be  you  well  assured, 

'  that  a  seat-dealer,  Protestant  or 
K  Catholic,  would  see  the  whole  of 
\  the  six  millious  of  Catholics 


roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  rather 
than  give  up  a  single  seat.  And 
yet,  good  God !  can  any  real 
change  in  your  affairs  be  expected 
without  such  events  as  would  de¬ 
molish  the  whole  of  that  infamous 
traffic  l  If  a  French  army  were 
at  Shooter’s- hill,  I  would  say,\ 
give  us  a  constitutional  reform  of  , 
Parliament  before  I  march. 

Dr.  Collins  is,  I  presume,  a 
very  worthy  man ;  and  I  know 
Mr.  Butler  to  he  such,  from  the 
reports  of  many  of  my  friends 
who  know  him  well.  But,  when 
Mr.  Butler  was  saying,  that  he 
had  for  forty-four  years  attended 
Catholic  Meetings,  and  never 
before  heard  there  any  proposi¬ 
tion  so  full  of  danger  as  that  of 
Mr.  Weeble,  which  he  said,  k 
would  cause  it  to  be  believed, 
that  the  Catholics  had  formed  a 
coalition  with  me  ;  when  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  was  saying  this,  I  wonder 
that  it  did  not  strike  him,  that  a 
body  who  had  been  forty  -  four  [ 
years  at  work  without  the  smallest  ;  I 
success  as  to  the  obtaining  of  any  >' 
real  relief,  and  who  saw  the  people  * 
of  Ireland  worse  off  and  more  J 
hardly  treated  than  ever,  being  , 
now  subject,  in  many  cases,  to 
transportation  for  seven  ye&Tsffs 
without  Trial  by  Jury  ;  when  Mr. 


B  utler  was  speaking  of  the  forty- 
four  years,  and  had  the  present 
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horrible  state  of  Ireland  in  his 
,  eye,  I  wonder  that  it  did  not 
strike  him,  that  there  was  little 
danger  of  losing  any  thing  by  any 
"sj  coalition ,  however  new  and  how- 
^  ever  extraordinary. 

Ir.  most  eases,  Gentlemen,  there 
^  are  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing,  and 
so  there  were  here.  The  objection 
to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Weeble 
might  have  been  founded  on  a 
possibility,  that  any  thing  which 
would  indicate  a  coalition,  might 
not  be  quite  agreeable  to  me. 

r  Nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of 
this.  One  gentleman,  in  another 
report  that  I  have  seen,  objected 
to  Mr.  Weeble’s  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  Dr.  Lingard  might 
rbot  hVie  to  have  his  history  pre- 
f  sented  to  me.  The  devil !  But, 

I 

Ino  one  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  I,  a  Protestant  of  the  Church 
of  England,  born  in  it,  baptized 
in  it,  confirmed  in  it,  married  in 
>it,  with  a  pretty  large  family  of 
children  all  strictly  brought  up  in 
the  same  Church;  nobody  seems 
—  to  have  thought,  that  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  any  objection  to  this 
coalition." 

But,  Gentlemen,  would  it  have 
been  a  coalition  with  me  merely  1 

VThe  idea  is  not  a  very  bright 
.  one:  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  a 
coalition  at  all :  there  was  no 
such  thing  proposed,  or  under- 
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stood,  by  Mr.  Weeble.  But, 
if  there  had,  was  it  a  coalition 
with  me  only  1  No  :  but  with  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the 
most  intelligent,  most  active,  and 
most  virtuous  part  of  the  people 
of  England.  You  talk  of  your'* 

“  able  friends ,”  whom  I  have  at-v 
tacked  and  made  smart  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  ;  and,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Butler  might  allude  to,  amongst 
the  rest,  “  able.  ”  Mr.  Grattan, \ 
who  was  so  able  a  friend  to  the  I 
Catholics,  that  they  once  gave^— 
him  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money 
and  who,  the  moment  he  was  in  \ 
pow'er,  repaid  them  by  inventing 
and  drawing  up  the  first  suasetj v 
and  sunrise  act!  What  was 
“  able ”  Grattan  ?  Who,  in  Eng 
land,  cared  a  straw  about  him?  v 
Who  knew'  him  1  Who  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  bombastical  speeches  ?  u 
What  single  Englishman  did  he, 
or  could  he  possibly,  ever  make 
a  friend  to  the  Catholic  cause? 

And,  as  to  the  other  “  most  able 
friends,”  who  are  they?  Is  there 
a  man  in  all  England,  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  to  be  really  reconciled  to 
the  Catholics  by  Mr.  Plunket,  or~~ 
Sir  John  Newport,  or  Lord  Wel-  s} 
leslev,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them  ? 
Why,  the  people  of  England 
laugh  at  the  speeches  and  motions' 
about  “  CatholicEmancipation.” 

But,  they  listen  to  me :  they  see  _ 
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that  there  is  some  sense  in  putting 
1  down  a  Church  (as  it  is  called) 
.J  that  has  no  congregation,  and  that 
v/^costs  them  many  millions  a  year! 
'f  The  people  understand  me :  they 
\  |  have  not  to  guess  at  my  meaning  : 
they  do  not  wonder  what  /  would 
*  he  at.  They  see  it  clearly  ;  they 
/  reason  upon  my  propositions;  they 
j  discuss  the  matter  amongst  them  ; 

and,  when  they  do  this  coolly, 
\  they  seldom  fail  to  come  to  a  just 
yconclusion :  no  people  are,  per- 
V bap's,  more  easily  duped  when 
> they  have  not  time  for  thought; 
but,  when  they  have,  they  seldom 
eason  correctly,  and  their 
love  of  justice  may  ai¬ 
rways  be  depended  on. 

-  In  how  many  instances  have  I 
l  set  them  to  reasoning  !  In  how 
many  instances  has  the  whole 
country,  government  and  all,  came, 

Jat  last,  to  put  forward  opinions, 
which,  when  first  broached  by  me, 
were  bawled  out  against  as  mad- 
Y ness !  And,  is  it  supposed,  that 
“7  what  I  have  set  on  foot  as  to  the 
/ Orange  Church ,  will  not,  at  last, 
if  I  persevere,  share  the  same  ho¬ 
nour?  It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
coalition  with  me;  but,  with  a 
large  body  of  sensible  men  who 
think  with  me,  and  whose  influ¬ 
ence  has  a  prodigious  efTect  on 
the  community  at  large. 

In  this  war  of  politics  I  am 


•  but,  whei 
i  fail  to  re; 
\j  inherent 


both  guide  .and  pioneer :  I  showl-, 
the  way,  and  break  the  ground.  . 
The  rest  follow  at  a  great  dis 
tancc,  sometimes ;  but,  they  do  j  ' 
follow.  Who  will  Dr.  Collins, 
or  Mr.  Butler,  point  out,  amongst 
their  “  able  friends,”  that  can  get 
only  ten  of  the  English  people  to  | 
follow  him,  or  to  listen  to  him,  j 
upon  the  subject  of  Ireland  ?  Who  v 
will  they  point  out  capable  of 
getting  any  newspaper  to  put 
forth  one  line  in  behalf  of  the  ill-  / 
treated  Irish?  I  get  many  news- 
papers  to  do  this!  And,  Mr. 
O’Connell  is  a  little  in  errorV 
in  supposing  that  the  English'? 
press  is  so  cold  on  the  subject  as  ! 
he  described  it  to  be.  The  Re¬ 
gister  puts  forward  subjects : 
they  strike  from  their 
from  the  new  light 
are  placed  :  they  set  people  to 
discussing :  and  this  discussing 
shows  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
print.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  ' 
the  Orange  Church.  People  who  j 
never  once  thought  of  the  matter 
in  their  lives  until  now,  now  talk 
about  it,  discuss  the  question,  and  ] 
it  becomes  familiar  to  their  ears.  >_ 
Would  the  people  of  England  ever 
have  been  thus  disposed,  had  it 
not  been  for  me  ?  The  “  able 
friends  ”  might  have  speechified  | 
and  shuffled  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  without  producing,  in  favour 


aru  suojecis : 
eir  novelty,  or  / 
in  which  they) 
e  to 
ising  1 
r,  in 
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of  the  Irish  people,  that  impres¬ 
sion  which  I  have  produced  within 
this  present  year ;  and  this  is  a 
truth  that  every  man  feels ;  the 
whole  kingdom  knows  it  well. 


I  wish  you,  in  your  forthcoming 
petition,  would  tell  us,  in  plain 
and  precise  words,  ichat  it  is  that 
you  want,  and  what  would  content  ‘ 
you.  Then  we  should  know  what 


h  What  a  sensible,  and  particularly  |  we  were  at :  at  present  we  know 
what  a  decent ,  thing  was  it,  then,  scarcely  any  thing  of  your  real  / 
i'or  one  of  your  members  to  sug-  views. 

gest,  that  Dr.  Lingard  might  not  But,  the  fact  is,  that  there  are 
like  that  you  should  present  his  Catholic  boroughmongers :  these  \ 

V5 


work  to  me ! 

However,  the  fact  is,  Gentle- 


are  closely  connected  with  your 
‘‘able  friends :  ”  they  are  one  boby. 


men,  that  you  do  not  appear  to,  indeed.  These  “ able  friends' 


.  have  at  all  the  same  views  that  I 
have,  and  that  I  hope  the  Catholic 
Association  in  Ireland  has.  My 
'  wish  is  to  see  the  Irish  •people 
well  off.  To  see  them  really  free, 

]  and  to  see  them  t cell  fed  and  well 
A  clothed.  Mine  are  very  gross 
/  politics  and  religion,  perhaps  ; 
but,  I  confess  that  they  do  chiefly 
relate  to  the  taking  care  of  the 
body :  the  souls  I  leave  to  those 

Twho  have  the  particular  care  of 
them.  Now,  your  politics  and 
religion  seem  to  be  of  so  very  re- 
Ifined  a  nature,  so  wholly  ab- 
y  stracted  from  all  matter ,  as  to 
t  leave  the  poor,  suffering,  insulted 
\  Ipeople  of  Ireland  wholly  out  of 
’  the  question.  I  put  down  in  black 
/ and  white  what  I  am  driving  at. 
r  I  ask  plainly  for  what  I  want  to 
get  for  the  Irish  people.  I  do  not 
^  leave  people  to  wonder  what  I 


mini” 

Irish  A 
with  / 

1  orivA  ^ 


will  not  go  a  step  beyond  what  the 
Catholic  seat-jobber  approves  of: 
that  seat-jobber  would,  coming 
from  mass,  see  the  whole 
people  drop  dead  before  him 
hunger  or  disease,  rather  than  give 
up  a  seat;  and  he  must  see 
clearly,  that  no  seat  coidd  he  have 
to  traffic  in,  if  those  measuresX 
were  adopted  which  are  necessary 
to  make  the  Irish  people  free  1 
and  happy.  In  short,  the  “  able  x 
friends  ”  co-operate,  not  with  the 
Catholics,  but  with  the  Catholic  \ 
seat-sellers  ;  and  this  is  so  mani¬ 
fest,  that  you.  Gentlemen,  must 
be  blind  not  to  perceive  it.  Mr. 
Bi.ount  expressed  his  regret,  that 
the  Catholic  Irish  Peers  did  not 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.  The  answer  he  received 
was,  in  fact,  no  answer  at  all.  And, 
where  are  the  English  Catholic 


want.  I  wish  you  would  do  this  : !  Peers  1  Why,  where  they  always 
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will  be,  in  such  cases,  away  from 
/the  meetings.  Why  was  not  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  this  meeting  ! 

Need  I  ask  the  question  1  1  read, 
some  months  ago,  of  his  being  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a 
new  Protestant  Church. 

What  does  all  this  show,  then  ? 

Why,  that  the  Irish  people  have 
no  real  friends,  though,  doubtless, 

^“most  able  ones,”  amongst  the 
classes  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  and  that  you  are  so  horribly 
afraid  of  offending,  by  doing  an 
act,  which  some  insignificant  fool 
might  tell  you  was  forming  a  coa- 
lition  with  me.  The  Irish  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Irish  people,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  duped 
again,  must  place  their  reliance  on 
the  power  of  events,  events  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
which  may  come  in  a  very  short 

ttime.  The  enenty  of  their  enemies, 
be  he  who  he  may,  must  be  their 
friend.  They  will  never  find 
y  friends  amongst  the  friends  of 
their  enemies.  The  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  are  pursuing  the 
right  course.  They  are  making 
known  to  the  whole  world  the  op¬ 
pressions  and  the  miseries  of  their 
country.  They  are  speaking  with 
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foes  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that 
they  will  seek  redress  by  any  and 
by  every  means  that  it  may  please 
God  to  put  in  their  way.  I  differ 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Irish  leaders,  in 
making  a  general  sweep  at  the 
Protestant  sects.  All  the  sects 
have  attacked,  and  daily  attack 
them.  How  are  they  1o  defend  V, 
their  religion,  except  by  c om~\" 
parison.  What !  they  are  to  be 
called  superstitious  and  idolatrous,.  j 
and  they  are  not  to  show  the  j 
fooleries  and  the  knaveries  of  their  L 
assailants!  Wait,  indeed,  for  .. 
events  they  must ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  they  are  not  to  suffer  j 
their  religion  to  be  calumniated  (** 


f  indignation  of  the  conduct  of  their 
^  foes ;  they  defend  their  religion 
against  all  its  motley  mob  of  tra¬ 
ducing  sects ;  and  they  tell  their 


with  impunity. 

This  Letter,  Gentlemen,  is  much 
longer  already  than  I  intended  it 
to  be ;  but  I  must,  in  conclusion, 
notice  what  was  said  about  my  in¬ 
tention  to  write  “  a.  History  of  the 
Reformation.”  The  case  is  this/T 
I,  some  time  ago,  in  a  Letter  to  ( 
one  of  the  Lord  Johns,  said  that  I  \ 
had  long  thought,  that  the  eventA 
called  the  “ Reformation,”  was  the  \ 
most  unfortunate  event  that  Eng-  \  ' 
land  ever  knew;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  just  gave  an  outline  of  my  j 
reasons  for  so  thinking.  Short  as 
the  passage  was,  it  made  the  sects 
prick  up  their  long  ears,  and  some 
of  them  began  to  gabble  away  in 
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that  jargon  which  is  all  their  own. 
/Upon  perceiving  this,  I  said,  that, 
when  I  had  leisure,  I  would,  in  a 
J  little  tract,  makegood  my  opinion 
This  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  in  the  public,  which 
curiosity  I  mean  to  gratify  by 
publishing,  once  a  month,  a  Pain- 
phlet,  price  3d.  until  I  have  done 
/  the  job,  which  will  be  in  about  ten 
-1  Numbers.  The  Title  will  be  this: 
V  “  The  evils  of  the  Protestant 
'  “  ‘Reformation' in  England  and 
“  Ireland,  showing  how  it  has  in- 
/  “  jured  and  degraded  the  People 
I  “  in  both  countries, — Addressed 
y  “  to  the  Scholars  of  the  ‘  National 
^  “  Schools,’  being  nice  and  useful 
“  reading  for  them,  and  calculated 
“  to  induce  them  so  to  act  as  no 
“  longer  to  be  exposed  to  being 
,  “  harnessed  to  draw  gravel  on  the 
/“highways,  in  England,  nor  to 
“  eat  manure  in  Ireland.” 

Of  these  Numbers  I  shall,  at 
the  outset,  print  ten  thousand 
copies.  The  retail  price  will  be 
3d.  There  will  be  the  usual  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  trade  ;  and,  if  a 
hundred,  or  more,  be  taken,  the 
j  price  will  be  2 d.  Whatever  my 
/  matter  may  be,  1  am  certainly  the 
/ cheapest  bookmaker  that  ever 
j  lived  in  any  age  or  arty  country. 
The  first  Number  will  be  out  on 


u 


the  29th  of  November. 

I  would  publish  the  first  Num- 
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ber  next  week,  and  would  pub-  ^ 
lish  another  the  week  after,  and 
so  on;  but  the  Lonu  Charleses,^ 
in  their  wisdom,  have  made  a 
“  law  ”  to  prevent  any  pam-  v 
phlet,  under  the  price  of  six-  V 
pence,  to  be  published  oftener  than  [ 
once  a  month-,  and,  as  a  further 
proof  of  their  w'isdom,  they  have 
ordained,  that  all  such  monthly 
pamphlets  shall  come  out  within  p 
two  days  of  the  last  day  of  each  ^ 
month !  However,  this  will  do  me  ) 
and  my  scholars  no  harm.  There 
will  be  time  for  us  to  “  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest”  the  feats  of  L 
the  “  Reformation.'’  Any  one 
may  have  the  whole  of  my  “  His¬ 
tory  ”  for  about  half-a-crown ;  and, 

1  do  assure  you,  Gentlemen,  that  I 
shall  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  y 
your,  or  any  body  else,  presenting  \  . 
a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Lingard,  ^  / 
whose  laborious  work,  able  and 
good  as  I  think  it  (as  far  as  I  have 
read),  will  never,  until  the  last  y- 
page  shall  have  been  destroyed  1 
by  the  hand  of  time,  produce  a  j  n 
thousandth  part  of  the  effect  that  V* 
mine  will  produce  in  the  space  ofV 

three  years.  . 

\ 


I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  and 


\ 


Most  obedient  Servant, 
Wm.  COBBETT. 
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In’  the  Register  before  the  last, 
I  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer's  Cropsof  Swedish  Turnipsin 
Herefordshire.  The  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  taken  from  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle  of  the  23d  instant, 
will  show  what  has,  in  one  case,  at 
any  rate,  been  done  in  Scotland. 

“  Mr.  Alexander  Dennistoun, 
“  has  a  fine  field  of  Swedish  tur 
“  nips  on  his  ground  in  the  parish 
“  of  Cathcart,  cultivated  in  the 
“  way  practised  and  recommended 
“  by  Mr.  Cobbett.  He  selected 
“  a  field  containing  about  three 
“  acres  of  an  excellent  dry,  light, 
“  free  soil,  bottomed  on  whin- 
“  stone.  He  broke  ground  at 
“  Martinmas,  then  ploughed  it 
“  apross  with  a  common  iron 
“  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses  ; 
“  next  up  and  down ;  and  after- 
“  wards  formed  his  drills  at  two 
“  bouts,  four  feet  asunder.  The 
“  seed  was  sown  on  the  tjth  April, 
“  one  part  in  a  field  near  Mr  Den- 
“  nistoun’s  house,  and  another  in 
“  a  place  farther  up  the  Cart,  be- 
“  side  Wilkie’s-lin.  They  were 
“  transplanted,  and  placed  exactly 
“  a  foot  distant,  about  the  middle 
“  of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  se- 
“  vere  drought.  The  ridges  were 
“  afterwards  pared  and  set  up  in 
“  the  usual  form.  About  a  month 
“  ago,  the  field  had  a  fine  and 
“  highly  interesting  appearance. 
“  The  shaws  were  strong  and  vi- 
“  gorous,  rose  to  a  great  height, 
“  and  completely  covered  the 
“  soil.  The  field  has  been  exa- 
“  mined  by  the  lovers  of  agri- 
“  culture  from  a  considerable  dis- 
“  tance,  and  all  who  have  seen  it 
“  have  been  deeply  interested  with 
“  the  sight.  ‘  I  didna  think  it  pos- 
“  eible  to  raise  sic  neeps,’  said  an 
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“  pW  farmer,  ‘  and  I  belive  nane 
“  in  the  parish  ever  saw  the  shaws 
“  shaking  hands  wi’  drills  four 
“  feet  frae  ither.’  Sir  John  Max- 
“  well,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Stewart 
“  of  Williamwood,  and  several 
“  other  intelligent  agriculturists, 
“  have  expressed  their  astonish- 
“  ment  at  the  bulk  of  the  crop, 
“  and  their  approbation  of  the  plan 
“  on  which  they  have  been  culti- 
“  vated.  Yesterday  forenoon,  six 

“  turnips  were  puiiea  m  succes- 
“  sion  from  a  drill  chosen  at  ran- 
“  dom,  and  they  weighed  on  an 
“  average  eight  pounds,  tops  and 
“  roots.  There  will  be  12,000 
“  plants  on  the  acre,  yielding  a 
“  produce  of  forty  tons,  tops  and 
“  roots  included.  Three  taken 
“  from  this  field  may  be  seen  in 
“  our  Office.  They  weigh,  wash- 
“  ed  and  without  the  tops,  twenty 
“  nine  pounds  six  ounces.’’ 

This  is  certainly  the  finest  crop 
that  I  ever  heard  of.  The  bulbs 
will  get  much  heavier  than  they 
were  on  the  23d  instant,  and  the 
tops  will  not  diminish  in  Weight 
till  some  time  hence.  There  will 
be  about  thirty-five  tons  of  bulbs 
per  statute  acre;  and,  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  they  are  worth,  on 
the  ground,  a  pound  sterling  a 
ton;  and,  mind,  they  will  have 
been,  in  the  whole,  but  six  months, 
at  most,  upon  the  ground. 

The  transplanting  is,  on  every 
account,  the  best  method,  You 
have  two  months  longer  to  prepare 
your  ground  in.  Besides,  by 
transplanting,  you  may  have  your 
crop  come  after  vetches,  after  a 
crop  of  early  cabbages,  after  &  first 
cut  of  clover,  after  grazing  all  the 
prime  of  the  grass  of  a  piece  of 
land,  after  a  crop  of  white  clover 
seed ;  for,  provided  the  ground  be 
good  and  well  manured,  there 
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does  not  require  such  fine  tilth 
tor  the  plants  as  for  the  seeds. 
Then,  you  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  seeds  will  give  you  plants  ; 
and,  if  they  do,  you  are  still  less 
sure,  that  these  plants  will  stand. 
If  they  do  stand,  seldom,  or  never, 
do  they  stand  in  such  a  way  as  to  | 
leave  no  spaces  too  wide  between 
the  plants  ;  so  that  you  are  not 
sure  of  having  your  right  number 
of  plants.  And,  as  to  the  expense, 
the  transplanting  is  the  cheapest 
method  beyond  all  comparison. 

Mr.  Dennistoun  transplanted 
in  a  time  of  severe  drought !  Mr. 
Dennistoun  is  a  “  true  believer." 
This  transplanting  in  dry  weather , 
even  in  preference  to  wet,  is  a  dis¬ 
covery  wholly  my  own.  No  one 
ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  till 
I  put  it  forth  in  my  little  w  ork. 
The  sow’ing  and  planting  at  wide 
distances,  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Tull, 
the  real  father  of  the  drill-hus¬ 
bandry,  and  the  great  teacher  of 
the  science  of  husbandry.  But, 
Mr.  Tull  had  no  idea  of  trans¬ 
planting.  Swedish  turnips  were, 
in  his  time,  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  other  turnips  are  very  watery 
things,  and  hardly  fit  for  trans¬ 
planting,  Mr.  Tull  even  ex¬ 
presses  the  impracticability  of 
transplanting ;  and,  which  is  very 
curious,  says,  as  an  objection  to  it, 
that  you  must  wait  for  moist  wea¬ 
ther  to  do  it  in  !  The  transplant¬ 
ing  in  dry  weather  is  a  great  dis¬ 
covery,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  all  farmers  and  gardeners. 

Well,  now,  can  any  one  look 
at  this  prodigious  crop  of  such  va¬ 
luable  roots,  without  admiration, 
and  a  desire  to  have  the  like1? 
Suppose  an  ox  to  eat  a  hundred 
weight  a  day  for  six  months.  That 
will  make  him  a  fat  ox  from  being 
a  lean  one.  Each  acre  will  then 


fat  four  oxen ;  and  Mr.  Dennis¬ 
toun,  who,  without  this  crop, 
might  not  have  been  able  to  fat  a 
single  ox,  may  have  twelve  oxen 
in  his  stall  this  year.  Think,  then, 
of  the  manure,  which,  during  six 
months,  conies  from  twelve  oxen  ! 
Think  of  the  constant  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  farm  where  there  are 
every  year  some  acres  of  such 
roots ! 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  circumstance,  that  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Glasgow  Chronicle 
has  placed  some  of  these  “  neeps ”  • 
in  bis  Office  to  be  seen.  This  is 
a  mark  of  public  spirit,  of  which 
we  see  but  too  few  instances. 
This  paper,  too,  has  generally 
been  my  political  enemy.  The> 
three  turnips  that  are  at  the  Office 
must  be  a  sight  to  behold.  Each 
weighs,  you  see,  nine  pounds  and 
three  quarter $,  washed  and  with¬ 
out  tops.  Each  must  be  about  the 
bulk  of  a  quartern  loaf,  and  solid 
as  oak-wnod.  The  thing  is  ad¬ 
mirable  altogether,  and  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  whole  country. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Journal  will  insert  this 
Glasgow  article!  When  my  book 
first  appeared,  the  Editor  of  that 
paper  was  applied  to  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  information,  as  to 
w'hether  the  Editor  thought  that 
my  plan  was  a  good  one.  The 
answer  of  this  teacher  of  English 
farmers  was  something  like  this  : 
“  We  know  enough  of  Cobbett  to 
advise  our  correspondent  not  to- 
believe  what  he  says."  Now,  did 
not  the  reptile  who  wrote  this  de¬ 
serve  to  have  the  book,  binding 
and  all,  crammed  down  his  lying 
throat  ? 

The  book,  in  which  this  farming 
is  taught,  is  my  lf  Year’s  Re- 
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sidence  in  America,”  price  5s. 
It  will  be  said,  that  I  want  to  sell 
my  book :  To  be  sure  I  do.  Who 
makes  a  book  without  a  desire  to 
sell  it  1  But,  I  want  also  to  im¬ 
prove  the  farming  of  the  country ; 
and,  what  improvement  equal  to 
this  was  ever  introduced  at  once, 
and  by  one  man.  Besides,  my 
book  is  the  cheapest  that  ever  was 
sold  in  England.  I  never  attempt 
to  extort  upon  the  public.  I  have 
some  (though  not  many)  copies  of 
Mr.  Tull’s  work,  price  13.s.  6 d. 
If  any  man  wishes  to  be  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  principles  of 
vegetation,  he  ought  to  have  this 
book. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  expressing  a  wish,  that,  if 
not  very  inconvenient,  Mr.  Den- 
nistqun  would  send  me  a  couple 
of  the  largest  of  his  “  neeps,”  to  be 
placed  in  my  Office  in  Fleet-street. 
If  sent  in  a  box,  by  the  mail-coach , 

I  shall  not  grudge  the  expense  of 
carriage.  This  would  be  very 
pleasing  to  me,  and  I  hope  the 
that  the  request  will  not  be  thought 
unreasonable. 

Let  me  here  notify  to  my  friends 
all  over  the  country,  that  all  let¬ 
ters  and  neicspapers,  which  they 
send  to  me,  ought  to  be  sent  to 
183,  Fleet-street.  The  letters,  if 
sent  to  Kensington,  cost  3d.  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  London  postage ;  and 
the  newspapers,  which  cost  no¬ 
thing,  if  sent  to  London,  cost  a 
penny,  if  sent  to  Kensington. 
There  is  no  reason  for  my  giving 
this  money  to  the  THING  that 
will  not  let  me  turn  my  fat  into 
soap  and  candles.  Having  given 
this  notification  several  times,  and 
having  also  said,  that  1  would  re¬ 
ceive  neither  letters  nor  papers 
directed  to  Kensington,  I  have  re¬ 
fused  hundreds  of  both.  I  say 


this  at  present,  because  the  Glas¬ 
gow  paper,  above  quoted  from, 
would  assuredly  never  have  been 
seen  by  me,  if,  by  mere  accident, 
a  servant  in  my  absence  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  family,  had  not. 
taken  it  in.  If  it  had  gone  to 
183,  Fleet-street,  I  should  have 
been  sure  to  see  it.  Suppose  there 
to  come  only  one  letter  and  one 
paper  a  day :  here  are  5/.  4s. 
a  year,  given  to  the  THINfi  of 
the  Lord  Charleses.  And,  what 
should  I  give  it  for  \  I  will  not 
give  it;  and  I  again  request  all 
those  who  direct  to  me,  to  direct  to 
183,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

The  following  article,  which  I 
take  from  the  London  papers,  has 
given  me  singular  pleasure,  and, 
I  will  presently  tell  the  reader 
why. 

“  Experiments  relative  to  Yellow 
“  Fever,  performed  by  M. 
“  Guy  on,  at  Fort  Royal, 
“  Martinique. 

“  1.  June  18th,  1822,  he  took 
“  the  shirt  of  a  soldier  affected 
“  with  the  yellow  fever,  which 
“  was  completely  soaked  ( tout 
“  im bibee)  in  the  sweat  of  the 
“  patient,  put  it  on  immediately, 
“  and  wore  it  for  24  hours.  At 
“  the  same  time  he  was  inoculat- 
“  ed  in  both  arms,  by  M.  Cuppe, 

“  Surgeon  of  Marines,  with  the 
“  yellow  matter,  from  blisters  in 
“  a  state  of  suppuration. 

“  2.  June  30.  M.  Guyon  drank 
u  a  small  glass,  holding  about  two 
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“  ounces,  of  the  black  vomit ;  and 
“  afterwards,  having  rubbed  both 
“  arms  with  the  same  matter,  was 
“  inoculated  with  it  by  M.  Cuppe. 

“  3.  July  1st.  A  patient  having 
“  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  on  the 
“  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  M.  Guy- 
“  on  put  on  his  shirt,  impregnated 
“  with  black  matter  still  warm,  and 
<i  immediately  went  into  the  bed 
“  of  the  deceased,  which  was  soil- 

ed.  He  remained  ai^  hours  and 
“  a  half,  sweated,  and  slept  in  it, 
“  in  presence  of  many  witnesses. 

“  4.  July  2.  The  patient  who 
“  had  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
“  making  the  first  experiment  hav- 
“  ing  died,  his  body  was  opened. 
“  The  stomach  contained  a  pretty 
“  large  quantity  of  black  matter, 
“  of  a  bloody  appearance ;  and 
“  the  internal  membrane  was  red 
4i  and  inflamed.  M.  Guyon  was 
“  again  inoculated  in  both  arms 
“  with  this  matter,  and  the  punc- 
“  tures  were  covered  with  portions 
“  of  the  diseased’s  stomach.  The 
“  applications  were  removed  24 
“  hours  after ;  the  inoculated  parts 
“  were  inflamed  and  painful,  and 
i  “  the  auxiliary  glands  somewhat 
“  tumefied. 

“  M.  Guyon  enjoyed  uninter- 
“  rupted  health  during  the  per* 
“  formance  of  these  experiments, 
“  which  took  place  before  nume- 
“  rous  witnesses,  and  the  authenti- 
“  city  of  which  is  guaranteed  by 
“  the  signature  of  M.  Donzelot, 
“  Lieutenant-General  and  Go- 
*f  vernor. — Revue  Medicate.” 

When  I  published  a  paper  in 
Philadelphia,  we  had  this  fever 
twice.  The  theory  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  was,  that  it  was  CONTA¬ 
GIOUS,  and  that  it  was  brought 
into  the  country  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  reasons  against  this 


opinion,  the  proofs  against  it,  were 
as  clear  as  daylight ;  and,  I  con¬ 
tended  for  the  truth ,  and  set  my 
pen  against  the  humbug,  and  I 
did  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  disease  upon  the  climate 
of  America;  but,  for  the  really 
humane  purpose  of  inducing  peo¬ 
ple  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and 
not  to  fig  from  them  and  leave 
them  tn  perish ,  which  they  did, 
even  from  parents  and  children, 
to  a  most  disgraceful  degree. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  called  a  d — d 
Englishman,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
country ;  and  I  verily  believe, 
that,  had  my  enemies  not  been 
scattered  ,  by  their  fears  of  sick¬ 
ness,  I  should  have  been  tarred 
and  feathered  at  the  least.  Not 
at  all  dismayed  by  abuse  and 
menaces,  I  proceeded  in  my 
own  way,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  I  related  a  story  that  had, 
at  last,  made  me  change  my  opi¬ 
nion.  I  gave  notice  of  this  change 
a  few  days  before  I  published  my 
promised  account  of  my  conver¬ 
sion  ;  and  there  was  great  curio¬ 
sity  to  learn  it.  My  story,  in 
substance  was,  that  1  had  lately 
been  in  the  country,  where  I  had 
received  undoubted  proof,  that  a 
Mulatto  girl,  brought  bv  a  French¬ 
man  from  the  West  Indies  in 
“  the  family  i cay,”  had  commu¬ 
nicated  the  complaint  to  all  the 
farmers  and  labourers  daughters 
within  many  miles  of  her  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  as  this  fact  was  un¬ 
doubted,  I  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  Yellow  Fever  might  come 
from  the  Havannah  in  deal  boxes 
of  sugar,  and  kill  the  Americans, 
while  it  affected  not  the  crew  of 
the  ship  in  which  the  boxes  came. 
This  story  excited  a  degree  of 
rage  against  me  that  I  should  in 
j  vain  attempt  to  describe.  How 
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ever,  I  soon  after  had  the  Yellow 
Fever  myself,  and  my  enemies 
consoled  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  I  should  die.  They  were 
disappointed;  and  by  the  time 
that  I  got  about  again,  we  forgot 
our  quarrels,  and  were  all  as  good 
friends  as  ever. 

Monsieur  Gcyon  has  settled 
the  point ;  and  a  point  of  great 
importance  it  is  ;  for,  if  people 
believe  the  disease  to  be  con¬ 
tagious,  the  sick  will  be  in  many 
cases  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
■and  then  their  death  is  certain. 
There  were  most  horrible  instances 
of  this  abandonment  in  America. 
A  tradesman,  who  had,  like  a  kind 
husband  and  father,  sent  his  wife 
and  children  to  a  relation’s  in  the 
country,  who  was  a  farmer,  re¬ 
mained  in  town  himself  until  taken 
ill  with  the  fever.  He  was  then 
taken,  in  a  cart,  to  his  family.  The 
cart  was  not  suffered  to  enter  the 
yard,  or  approach  the  house.  The 
poor  man  got  out  of  it,  and  w  as 
going  on  towards  the  house.  He 
was  called  out  to  not  to  approach  ; 
and,  at  last,  a  gun  was  brought, 
and  he  was  threatened  with  be¬ 
ing  shot,  if  he  did  not  go  away  ! 
He  crept  into  an  out-house,  where 
he  soon  expired,  without  a  soul 
going  near  him !  Was  it  not,  then, 
a  duty  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  selfishness  and  barbarity, 
arising  solely  from  the  fear  of  con¬ 
tagion  !  M.  Guyon  has  settled 
the  question,  and  mankind  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 


COTTON  LORDS, 

AND 

WHAT’S  WATT. 


The  following  Letter,  which  I 
take  from  the  Manchester  Ga¬ 


zette,  will  speak  for  itself,  and  I 
am  sure  my  readers  will  heartily 
thank  me  for  laying  it  before  them. 
I  have  seldom  read  any  thing  that 
gave  me  more  pleasure. 

Monument  to  Mr.  James  Watt. 

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  to  re¬ 
quest  of  you  some  information  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Subscription  in  this 
town  towards  Mr.  Watts’s  Monu¬ 
ment.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
Manchester  papers  (one  of  them 
at  least),  gave  a  most  miserable 
list  of  contributions,  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  beggarly  in  amount.  It 
was  felt  by  the  projectors  of  the 
scheme,  that,  in  publishing  such 
a  list,  as  the  result  of  a  public 
meeting  and  high  sounding  reso¬ 
lutions  in  this  great  steam-bloated 
district,  they  were  making  a  very 
laughable  exhibition ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  public  were  informed, 
that  it  was  hoped  a  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  list  would  shortly  appear,  But, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  lovers 
of  Mr.  Watt’s  memory  ;  to  the 
dismay  and  disgust  of  all  who 
looked  for  gratitude  in  the  “  cot- 
ton-fuz  people  ”  generally  towards 
the  maker  of  their  fortunes  ;  here 
we  are,  after  weeks  and  weeks  of 
that  “  hope  deferred  which  maketh 
the  heartsick,”  taunted  and  jeer¬ 
ed  by  Corbett  and  his  disciples, 
and  ashamed  to  answer  when  they 
triumphantly  ask  us  —  “what’s 
Watt  1  ”  For,  if  he  was  that 
which  we  have  described  him  to  be, 
what  can  be  said  of  us,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  “  entered  into  his  labours," 
will  not  club  down  our  sixpences 
to  build  him  a  monument  ?  The 
disgrace,  Sir,  is  too  great  to  be 
borne.  Where  are  the  Commit¬ 
tee  ?  What  are  they  about  1  Two 
or  three  M.P.’s,  and  nearly  a  score 
of  Squires,  all  of  them  people 
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who  have  been,  not  indeed  “  lifted 
from  the  dunghill, ”  but  who  have 
really  been  elevated  from  a  very 
low  to  a  very  high  scale  in  that 
portion  of  society,  which  is  to  be 
measured  or  estimated  only  by 
the  standard  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ; — all  these  illustrious 
personages,  delegated  and  asso¬ 
ciated  to  form  a  central  point  for 
public  gratitude  and  liberality  ;  — 
volumes  of  speeches  made,  and 
columns  of  resolutions  passed,  as¬ 
cribing  to  Mr. Watt  and  his  inven¬ 
tions  results  the  most  astonishing 
and  miraculous holding  him  forth 
not  merely  as  the  inventor  of 
machines  for  multiplying  cotton 
twist  and  calicos,  but  as  “  the 
greatest  of  all  benefactors  to  the 
human  race — describing  his  in¬ 
ventions  as  the  mighty  power 
which  towed  the  vessel  of  state 
through  the  storms  of  the  five- 
and-twenty  years’  war;”  —  and 
which  mighty  power,  instead  of 
resting  after  such  tremendous  la¬ 
bour,  instead  of  sinking  into  a 
state  of  quiescence  after  taking 
its  part  in  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  the  Continent,  immediately,  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  put  forth 
its  gigantic  energies  (rather  incon¬ 
sistently,  however)  to  replenish  the 
-desolated  earth,  by  “  calling  into 
existence  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  — why,  Sir,  only 
think  of  all  this  apparatus  of  asso- 
eiating,and  resolving,  and  speechi¬ 
fying  ;  think  of  the  labour  which 
must  have  been  employed  in  con¬ 
cocting  such  speeches  as  that  of 
Mr.  Population  Phillips  ;  think 
of  all  this,  Sir,  and  then  say  whe¬ 
ther  I  am  not  right  in  enquiring 
for  the  harvest  of  such  a  seed-time. 

,  Is  it  not  monstrous,  Sir,  that  after 
all  this,  not  enough  of  money 
should  be  raised  here  to  pay  for 


a  decent  cast-iron  statue  of  the 
great  mechanic  1 

However,  Sir,  complaint  is  use¬ 
less.  The  wisest  plan  for  us  is, 
to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the 
money  we  have  raised.  Sent  to 
the  London  Committee,  it  would 
be  but  a  bottle  emptied  into  the 
Thames — (not,  however,  if  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  gone  as 
lethargically  to  work  as  ours, 
which,  let  us,  even  against  ap¬ 
pearances,  hope,  is  not  the  case.) 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Manchester  fund, 
(will  it  reach  100 /.  1)  be  expended 
in  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Watt  in  this  town.  Situation 
can  be  talked  of  afterwards.  With 
our  means  the  monument  must  be 
on  a  scale  unworthy  of  its  great 
object ;  but  that  will  be  reproach¬ 
ful  only  to  those  who  have  refused 
to  come  forward  with  their  aid  of 
the  fund.  If  it  shall  be  agreed  by 
the  Committee  to  dispose  of  the 
money  as  now  suggested,  there  is 
a  Sculptor  with  a  design  ready  to 
submitfor  theirapprobation.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
this  design,  1  can  oblige  your 
readers  with  a  slight  description 
of  it. 

The  great  mechanic  is  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  looking  very  intently 
on  a  model  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  and  which  represents  his 
machine  for  multiplying  copies  of 
statuary.  The  artist’s  intention  in 
tli  is  part  of  his  design  is  not  to  re¬ 
present  that  machine  as  the  chief 
work  of  Mr.  Watt  ;  but  he  thinks 
it  appropriately  emblematical  of 
the  great,  the  crowning  merit  of 
the  steam-engine,  namely,  its 
power  of  “  calling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  into 
existence and  there  is  certainly 
something  beautifully  congruous 
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in  the  man  whose  active  years  had 
been  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of 
a  machine  which  creates  myriads 
,  of  Jiving  men  and  women  :  there 
is  something  exquisitely  consistent 
in  this  great  genius  spending  his 
last  days  upon  an  invention  which 
should  multiply  and  perpetuate 
the  likenesses,  in  brass  or  marble, 
of  those  whom,  though  he  “  called 
them  into  existence ,”  he  could  not 
keep  from  dying !  The  pedestal 
of  the  statue  is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  the  emblems  on 
which  are  as  follows.  I  copy  from 
my  friend's  drawing  :  how  he  will 
manage  to  make  sculpture  repre¬ 
sent  ail  the  objects,  is  his  concern, 
not  mine : — 

1.  The  First  compartment 
gives  a  five  o’clock  in  the  morning- 
scene  in  winter;  the  ground  co¬ 
vered  with  snow,  and  the  moon 
shining  very  bright.  To  the  left, 
through  an  open  door,  you  see  the 
interior  of  a  most  wretched  hovel. 
On  a  miserable  bed,  a  man,  appa¬ 
rently  half  dead,  is  raised  oi>  his 
elbow  in  the  attitude  of  sitting  up 
to  cough.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed 
are  seen  the  heads  of  two  young 
children,  who  are  lying  at  anti¬ 
podes  with  the  man.  The  mother 
is  just  outside  the  door,  dragging 
along  a  poor  little  girl,  halfnaked, 
through  the  snow  towards  a  great 
factory  which  is  sending  forth  its 
black  volumes  of  smoke  on  the 
right. 

2.  — In  the  Second  the  time  is 
noon  ;  the  factory  is  “  loosing  ”  at 
dinner  hour.  A  mass  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  are  turned 
out;  lean,  pale,  ragged,  and  ca¬ 
daverous.  A  well  dressed  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  have  quitted  the 
causeway,  to  pass  in  quietness,  but 
the  mob  appear  to  be  hooting  and 
abusing  them.  The  en-bon-point 


of  many  of  the  young  girls  is 
such,  that  a  charitable  -  minded 
stranger  would  conclude  mar¬ 
riages  to  be  very  early  in  these 
parts. 

3.  — Night.  A  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  one  of  the  roams  at  the 
factory. — The  wheels  and  cogs 
and  pinions  beautifully  bright,  but 
the  countenances  of  the  people 
bearing  witness  to  the  dreadtul 
exhaustion  of  fifteen  hours’ labour 
in  a  West  Indian  atmosphere. 
The  little  girl  whom  we  saw  drag¬ 
ged  to  work  in  the  morning,  is 
caught  by  the  arm  in  one  ol  the 
straps,  which  seems  nearly  to 
have  severed  it  from  the  body. 
This,  I  am  told,  is  no  uncommon 
scene.  A  witness  stated,  in  the 
Lord’s  Commitee,  that  “  the  chiT- 
“  dren  often  grow  sleepy  before 
“  night,  dose  over  their  wheels, 
“  and  get  caught  in  the  straps.” 

4.  — The  Fourth  compartment 
I  hardly  know  how  to  describe. 
The  design  seems  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  embody  one  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bett’s  ideas.  A  negro  wench  is 
standing,  half  naked,  under  a 
tree,  her  looks  full  of  rage  and 
despair,  and  holding  in  each  hand 
a  fragment  of  her  Sunday  gown, 
which  she  had  been  about  to  wash, 
but  which,  being  made  of  nice 
printed  calico,  “fit  for  hot  coun¬ 
tries,”  had  “  dissolved  at  the  sight 
of  the  washing-tub.” 

5.  The  Fifth  compartment  is 
to  stand  out  in  bolder  relief  than 
the  rest.  The  factory  is  seen  far 
away  to  the  left.  To  the  right  a 
splendid  mansion.  The  centre 
object  is  a  dashing  open  carriage, 
exhibiting  “  the  greatest  cotton- 
spinner  in  England,”  who  is 
being  driven  home  along  a  fine 
Macadamized  road,  the  sides  of 
which  are  lined  with  poor  shat- 
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tered-looking  paupers,  (his  jour¬ 
neymen,  perhaps,  till  they  spun 
their  strength  away),  cracking 
stones  into  small  particles  to  keep 
the  road  smooth.  The  arms  on 
the  carriage  are  two  tablets,  the 
one  bearing  a  pair  of  decaying 
human  lungs,  and  the  other  an 
-overflowing  bag  of  gold.  The 
crest  is  a  smoking  factory  chim¬ 
ney. 

There  are,  Sir,  many  smaller 
devices  about  the  Sculptor’s  de¬ 
sign  ;  but  these  which  I  have 
mentioned  may  serve  to  show  in 
what  way  he  has  endeavoured  to 
represent  the  effects  of  the  system 
which  Mr.WATT’s  inventions  have 
established  amongst  us.  I  trust 
that  the  Committee  will  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  shortly  to  consider  the  sugges¬ 
tions  here  made.  1  know  it  may  be 
objected  that  there  are  not  funds 
sufficient  to  execute  so  large  a 
design  as  that  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe.  But,  no, 
Sir;  let  it  never  be  said  that  we 
were  set  fast  for  want  of  money 
to  accomplish  such  an  object. 
What !  here,  where  factories  may 
be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  the 
wealth  of  their  owners  by  tens  of 
of  thousands ;  here,  on  the  very 
theatre  of  the  steam  -  engine’s 
triumphs ;  here,  in  the  midst  of 
the  myriads  whom  it  has  “  called 
into  extstence what !  Sir  ;  shall 
it  be  said  that,  here,  the  “  cotton- 
fuz”  which  destroys  the  lungs  of 
the  journeymen,  has  so  far  de¬ 
based  the  souls  of  the  masters, 
that  they  will  not  give  a  guinea 
each  to  set  up  a  decent  image  of 
the  great  man  of  steam  1  No,  Sir ! 
it  cannot  be.  A  meeting  must  be 
called  ;  some  addition  to  the  funds 
having  first  been  made ;  and  in 
that  case  I  engage  that  the  design 
of  my  ingenious  friend  shall  be 


submitted  for  the  Committee’s  and 
the  public’s  approbation. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Timotheus. 

P.  S. — This  letter  was  written 
before  the  occurrence  of  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  in  Salford. 
Eighteen  human  beings,  chiefly 
females  at  the  most  interesting 
period  of  their  lives ;  eighteen 
persons,  chiefly  young  women, 
crushed  out  of  existence  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  by  the  falling  of  the  cast- 
iron  floors  of  a  factory !  This 
horrid  affair  belongs  to  my  subject. 
The  system  which  puts  immense 
numbers  of  human  beings  into 
these  great  heated  prisons,  does, 
necessarily,  make  the  masters  in¬ 
different  about  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  under  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  man  with  whom 
it  is  a  matter  of  calculation — 
“  how  much  labour  will  these  poor 
“  creatures  suffer  me  to  squeeze 
“  out  of  their  bodies  in  this  deadly 
“  atmosphere  of  steam  and  cotton- 
“  flyings, ’’--should,  in  constructing 
the  jail  where  they  are  to  toil,  have 
any  of  those  nice  sensibilities  about 
the  value  of  human  life,  which 
belong  to  every  human  creature 
undebased  by  habits  of  slave-driv¬ 
ing.  To  be  sure,  if  a  man  builds 
a  factory  insecurely,  and  it  tum¬ 
bles  down,  he  is  tremendously  a 
loser  :  but  this  is  only  interest 
overshooting  its  mark.  I  disclaim 
any  thing  like  an  accusation  of  Mr. 
Gough  ;  but  it  is  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  arches  or  beams  which 
supported  his  floor  had  to  bear  a 
greater  weight  than  common,  and 
that  they  were  not  made  of  more 
than  common  strength.  Here  we 
behold  the  saving  of  expense,  and 
with  this  fact  before  us,  and  with 
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the  accident  before  us,  an  inquest 
in  which  nothing  is  enquired  into  ; 
are  we  not  justified  in  expressing 
our  indignation  at  what  you.  Sir, 
have  well  called  a  “  nice  balanc¬ 
ing  of  probabilities,”  to  save  some 
paltry  scores  of  pounds,  in  a 
building  which  is  to  contain,  for 
fifteen  hours  out  of  the  four-and- 
twenty,  some  hundreds  of  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  ? 


THE  VERY  BEST 

SERMON  I  EVER  READ. 


The  following  extract  from  a 
Sermon  very  lately  preached  by 
an  Irish  Catholic  Priest,  in  a  re¬ 
mote  parish  of  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  furnishes  a  novel  spe¬ 
cimen  of  religious  liberality,  not 
unworthy  of  the  days  of  O'Leary. 

“  We  have  all  (said  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B.)  heard  of  the  evangelizing 
visit  to  our  island  of  two  very  wor¬ 
thy  British  Gentlemen,  an  Ho¬ 
nourable  Mr.  Noel,  and  a  Gallant 
Captain  Gordon,  of  the  Church 
militant  service.  It  turns  out, 
most  fortunately  for  us,  that  these 
good  gentlemen  have  found  out 
that  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
days  of  St.  Patrick  to  this  hour, 
we  and  our  poor  foolish  forefathers, 
have  been  all  in  the  wrong ;  and 
they  have,  very  kindly,  we  must 
admit,  undertaken  to  convert  us 
from  our  old-fashionedChristianity, 
to  some  more  convenient,  gentle¬ 
manlike  and  entertaining  faith.  I 
am  told  they  complain  of  the  re¬ 
ception  they  met  from  some  saucy 
Munster-men ;  and  that  having 
abandoned  those  obstinate  and 
unprofitable  sinners  to  their  fate, 
as,  indeed,  they  well  deserved, 
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they  are  now  coming  to  try  their 
hands  among  us  in  Connaught. 

“  Well  !  we  will  endeavour  to 
receive  them  as  warmly  as  they 
merit.  For  my  part,  I  promise 
them  perfect  fair  play.  And  so  far 
from  attempting  to  blindfold  your 
judgments,  or  to  suppress  that 
“  spirit  of  inquiry”  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  I  will,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contribute  my  small  offering 
of  illumination  ;  and,  in  order  that 
every  one  of  you  may  know  what 
he  is  about,  and  have  the  most 
abundant  opportunity  of  choosing 
for  himself,  I  will  now,  my  dear 
people,  lay  before  you  a  list  of  all 
the  religions  that  I  have  ever 
heard  or  read  of,  that  have  been 
produced  by  the  combined  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  same  “  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry,”  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  and  the  exercise  of  the 

RIGHT  OF  PRIVATE  INTERPRETA¬ 
TION.  I  desire  that  you  will  listen, 
with  the  most  serious  attention, 
while  I  repeat  the  names  of  those 
different  religions,  and  I  think 
that  you  must  be  very  hard  to 
please  indeed  if  each  of  you  can¬ 
not  suit  his  own  taste  and  fancy 
out  of  the  number;  or  if  you  can¬ 
not  do  so,  I  fear  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  your  conversion 
from  our  old  errors,  as  they  call 
them.  Be  sure  to  recollect  the 
particular  one  which  each  pre¬ 
fers,  and  1  promise  you,  most 
faithfully,  to  inform  our  worthy  vi¬ 
sitors  of  the  choice  made  by  you 
severally.  Attend  now  to  my  list : 

“  Mystics,  Sauds,Prseexistents, 
Nonjurors,  Hernhutters,  Hugo- 
nots,  Seceders,  Independents, 
Newlights,  Gnostics,  Angelica, 
Halcyons,  Rustics,  Whitecoats, 
Knipperdolings,  Libertines,  Tur- 
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lupins,  Jesuans,  French  Prophets, 
Fifth- Monarchy-Men,  Christian 
Churchmen,  Men  of  Understand¬ 
ing,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  Repentants,  Bonhom- 
mes,  Momiers,  Burghers,  Anti¬ 
burghers,  Rationals,  Abstainers, 
Adalberts,  Agnoetes,  Albigenses, 
Iconociasts,  Apostolics,  Aquatics, 
Cophts,  Calixtines,  Brigentines, 
Celestines,  Chaplines,  Lollards, 
Lutherans,  Publicans,  Docetes, 
Judaizing  Christians,  Pacifies, 
Perfects,  Quartodecimans,  Adop- 
tionists,  JErinsists,  Anthiasists,  Ar- 
noldists,  Araists,Bardesneists,Dia- 
phorists,  Adiaphorists,  Conscien- 
tionists,  Metamorphosists,  David- 
ists,  Priscillianists,  Donatists,  Du¬ 
allists,  Familists,  Jovinianists, 
Montanists,  Jansenists,  Calvinists, 
Reformationists,  Deists,  Roscel- 
linists,  Runcarriists,  Sabellionists, 
Saccophorists,  Baptists,  Rebap¬ 
tists,  General  Baptists,  Particular 
Baptists,  Anebaptists,  Psedobap- 
tists,  Antipajdobaptists,  Hemero- 
baplists,  Revivalist-Baptists,  Me¬ 
thodists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  Arminian 
Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists, 
Pilgrim  Methodists,  Shouting  Me¬ 
thodists,  Moderate  Methodists,  Re¬ 
vival  Methodists,  New-connection 
Methodists,  Universallists,  Theo- 
philanthropists,  Annihilationists, 
Congregationalists,  Hattemists, 
Materialists, Quietists,Seini-quiet- 
ists,  Claudiists,  Gomarists,  Phila- 
delphia-Universalists,  Brownists, 
Elipandists>Nonconformists.Phan- 
tasiasts,  Enthusiasts,  Agionites, 
Agonicelites,  Apellites,  Agnaco- 
bites,  Antenmonites,  Artoburites, 
Barnabites,  Ascites,  Bethlemites, 
Ophites,  Ascophites,  Eonites,  Au- 
densites  Hierocites,  Bainsites, 
Cabalites,Capmanites,  Encretites, 
Euchites,  Heivideusites,  Hussites, 


Heracleonites,  Maronites,  Mel- 
chites,  Nicolaites,  Orebites,  Puc- 
cianites,  Tankellinites,  Tatianites, 
Wickliffites,  Adamites,  Prseadara- 
ites,  Tritheites,  Haidanites,Cain- 
ites,  Marchionites,  Tanchelmites, 
Yalleyites,  Bryanites,  Walker- 
ites,  Kissites,  Elxesaites,  Henry- 
ites,  Glassites,  Ebionites,  Jaco¬ 
bites,  Felixites,  Mennonites,  Mo¬ 
nothelites,  Metangismonites,  An- 
timarianites,  Anthropomorphites, 
Hvdroparastatites,  Passaloryn- 
chites,  Agapatoeians,  Agarenians, 
Agricolanians,  Albanians,  Andro- 
nfeians,  Antitactoeans,  Apotac- 
tceans,  Bassilidians,  Theatians, 
Beghardceians,  Beguardians,  Bo- 
gomilians,  Carpocratians,  Cir- 
cumcellians,  Coelicolosians,  Pe- 
reans,  Colluthians,  Collvridians, 
Eusebians,  David-Georgians,  Eu - 
stathians,  Marsillians,  Fratricil- 
lians,  Eutychians,  Hermians,  Her- 
mogenians,  Energicians,  Mele- 
cians,  Patarinians,  Messalians, 
Acephalians,  Noetians,  Bereans, 
Passagians,  Photinians,  Dulci- 
nians,  Praxions,  Proclians,  Ptolo- 
moeans,  Sampseans,  Secundoeans, 
Manichceans,  Setheans,  Theodo- 
tians,  Sandemanians,  Valesians, 
Vigilantians,  Socinians,  South- 
cotians,  Swedenborgians,  Armi- 
nians,  Corinthians,  Dorretians, 
Moravians,  Patricians,  Satanians, 
Serpentinians,  Saturninians,  Stad- 
hingians,  Zancheens,  Melchize- 
dezeans,  Wilhehninians,  Pela¬ 
gians,  Paulicians,  Valentinians, 
l’etvobrussians,  Anglicans,  Puri¬ 
tans,  Quintilians,  .Zuinglians, 
Arians,  Semiarians,  Severians, 
Abecederians,  Berengerians,  Ca- 
tharians,  Nazaremis,  Baxterians, 
Luciferians,  Orbebarians,  San- 
guinarians,  Millenarians,  Apol- 
linarians,  Sabellarians,  Neces¬ 
sarians,  Presbyterians, Unitarians, 
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Humanitarians,  Saeramentarians, 
Sabbatarians,  Antisabbatarians, 
Sublapsarians,  Supralapsariaus, 
Predestinarians,  Latitudinarians, 
Antitrinitarians,  Ubiquitarians, 
Menandrians,  Rhetorians,  Nesto- 
rians,  Masbothians,  Anomians, 
Antinomians,  Neonomians,  Atho- 
nians,  Ardonians,  Abelonians, 
Johnsonians,  Hutchinsonians, 
Huntingdonians,  Muggletonians, 
Cameronians,  Incorrupticolians, 
Ranters,  Seekers,  Sliders,  Back¬ 
sliders,  Swadlers,  Tumblers,  Dig¬ 
gers,  Dancers,  Jerkers,  Jumpers, 
Hunkers,  Tunkers,  Barkers, 
Shouters,  Shakers,  Quakers, 
Shaking  Quakers,  Dancing  Qua¬ 
kers,  Free-thinking  Christians, 
and  Family  of  Love.” 

The  Reverend  Preacher  read 
his  list  through,  in  a  solemn  and 
emphatic  tone,  without  relaxing  a 
single  muscle  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  heard,  during  the  reading 
of  the  first  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  names,  with 
something  like  seriousness;  but 
when  he  reached  the  “  Onians,” 
to  whom  he  granted  the  full  benefit 
of  an  “  ore  rolundo”  articulation, 
his  flock  were  unable  to  suppress  : 
a  titter,  which  was  swelled  to  loud  j 
laughter  before  lie  concluded  his 
theological  roll.  “  Now,  my  good 
friends,”  said  he,  “  let  each  of  you 
choose  for  himself,  and  whoever 
■wishes  to  change,  advance  to  the 
Altar,  and  tell  which  of  these  re¬ 
ligions  he  prefers,  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  furnish  our  two  ami¬ 
able  Missionaries  with  a  correct 
and  precise  report  of  the  success 
of  my  labours  on  their  behalf  this 
day.” 


AMERICAN  TREES. 


I  have  a  considerable  number 
for  sale :  the  particulars  and  the 
prices  will  be  stated  in  my  next 
Register. 


To  save  the  labour  of  writing, 
and  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  my 
friends,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that 
my  health  is  greatly  improving. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  I  went 
into  Herefordshire,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  r  ide  and  halloo  away 
my  complaint  in  the  ear,  caught  in 
July.  The  experiment  failed  :  I 
set  out  too  soon.  I  catne  back  on 
the  28th  of  September,  and,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  I  found  myself 
getting  very  well ;  but,  on  that  day, 
1  was,  by  way  of  interlude,  treated 
to  a  bowel-complaint ,  which  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  end  in  an  in¬ 
flammation.  Bleeding,  hot-baths, 
and  doses  terrible,  were  the  con¬ 
sequence.  This  complaint  was, 
however,  subdued  in  about  four 
days.  But,  the  consequence  is, 
a  degree  of  debility,  like  that 
which  I  felt  after  the  yellow  fever. 

I  am  using  all  the  means  likely  to 
restore  strength,  which  is  return¬ 
ing,  and  which  1  hope  and  believe, 
will  put  me  on  horseback  in  a 
month’s  time.  I  present  my  most 
sincere  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  made  friendly  inquiries  about 
me. 


Wm.  cobbett. 
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Dublin  Corn  Exchange,  Oct.  22. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  Grain 
at  Market  to-day  was  remarkably 
brisk,  and  an  advance  in  prices  took 
place  in  almost  every  description 
The  supply  of  Wheat  fell  short  of 
Wednesday’s,  and  what  appeared  was 
purchased  with  avidity,  at  an  advance 
of  from  Is.  to  Is.  6c/.  per  barrel  in 
Wednesday's  prices  ;  thus  making  a 
rise  ol  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  barrel  since 
Friday  last.  Prime  samples  of  Oats 
fetched  from  3d.  to  6d.  higher  than 
on  Wednesday,  but  in  inferior  quali¬ 
ties  there  was  no  alteration. — Flour 
advanced  Is.  per  cwt.,  and  Barley 
fully  supported  last  quotations. 

MARKET  NOTE,  for  the  Week 
ending  Friday,  Oct.  22. 

2,875  Wheat,  per  *•  <6  *•  Average. 

bar.  20st.  22  9  to  36  31  6 

19,295  Flour _  4  0  —  26  0  0 

219  Bere,  16st.  11  0 — 17  13  0| 
689  Barley  ..  12  0 — 21  18  5J 

4,621  Oats _ 9  0—15  11  4^ 

1,446  Oatmeal  10  0 — 17  12  0 

Sold  to  Bakers  only.  8 
14,413  Flour _ 14.0 —  26  18  3£ 

Average  price  of  Wheat  and  Flour, 
46s.  8 d.  per  sack. 


Receipts,  10,752? 
Sales  ..  19,295^ 


1st... 2 Is.  to  26s. 
2d.. .  18s.  to  23s. 
3d...  14s.  to  16s. 


Assize  of  Bread  for  next  Week. 
<JuartemLoaf,8$rf.  j  HalfOuart.  ,A$d. 


Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  weekend¬ 
ing  16th  October. 


Per  Quarter. 

I. 

d. 

Wheat . 

..58 

0 

Rye . 

0 

Barley  . 

..37 

5 

Oats . 

..20 

0 

Beans  . 

..39 

8 

Peas  . 

..39 

4 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 
turday,  16th  October. 


Qrs.  £.  s.  a.  s.  d. 

Wlifat  13  561  for  43,432  13  3  Arerage,  64  O 

Barley.  .5507...  .13,061  8  2 . 47  6 

Oats _ 2,870 _  3,333  11  4  23  2 

ft  ye _ ml....  102  12  8 . 32  2 

B.  ans  ..1,818 _ 3,948  3  10 . 42  11 

Peas. ..  .1,738. ...  3,685  9  5  . 42  4 


Friday,  Oct.  22. — The  arrivals  of 
all  descriptions  of  Grain  this  week 
are  tolerably  good.  Prime  samples 
■of  Wheat  are  not  pleniiful ;  but  our 
Millers  appeared  disposed  to  purchase 
very  little  to-day,  so  that  the  trade  is 
dull  at  Monday’s  prices.  Barley  and 
Malt  are  both  heavy  in  sale,  and  ra 
ther  lower.  Old  Beans  are  in  de¬ 
mand,  but  New  are  neglected.  Peas 
are  unaltered.  Oats  found  very  few 
buyers  to-day,  and  Monday’s  prices 
are  hardly  supported. 

Monday,  Oct.  25. — The  arrivals  of 
all  sorts  of  Corn  last  week  were  good, 
and  this  morning  there  is  a  better 
supply  than  of  late  from  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  and  there  are  several 
more  foreign  vessels  in  with  Oats  this 
morning.  The  pr  mest  parcels  of 
Wheat  have  nearly  obtained  last 
Monday’s  quotations,  but  other  qua¬ 
lities  have  sold  very  heavily,  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter. 

Superfine  Barley  for  malting  has 
sold  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  this 
day  se’nnight;  hut  grinding  qualities 
are  2s.  per  quarter  cheaper.  Beans 
are  much  more  plentiful  than  of  late, 
and  2s.  per  quarter  lower  ;  and  new 
samples  are  hardly  saleable.  Boiling 
Peas  that  are  very  fine  arc  2s.  per 
quarter  higher.  Grey  Peas  are  ra¬ 
ther  dearer.  Oats  that  are  prime  in 
quality  obtain  last  quotations,  other 
kinds  are  rather  lower.  Fiour  is  un¬ 
altered. 


Price  on  hoard  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . 60s.  — 65s. 

- Seconds . 55  s.  —  60s. 

- North  Country  .  ,50s. —  54*. 

Foreign  Oats  . 17s.  —  2ls. 
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Account  of  Wheat,  &c,  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  Loudon,  from  Oct. 
18  to  Oct.  2'?,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat. . 
Barley  . . 
Malt  ... 
Oats  . . . . 
Beans  . . . 
Flour.  . . . 

Bye . 

Peas  . . . . 


Qrs. 

8,330  Tares. 


6,878 

4,018 

5,605 

2,755 

8,885 

24 

1,551 

■Oats, 


Qrs. 
. .  233 
Linseed..  8,572 
Rapeseed..  — 
Brank  ....  112 
Mustard  ..  81 

Flax .  - 


Seeds 


217 


Foreign. - 

and  Flour,  300  bushels. 


23,145  quarters; 


Total  Quantity  of.Cprn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for. 
the  Week  ended  Oct.  16. 


Qrs. 

Wheat  .  .53,022 

Rye .  4C7 

Barley  . .  18,675 


Qrs. 

Oats  ..  .  .16,108 
Beans. .  . .  2.346 
Peas  ....  3' 131 


Price  of  HOPS  per  Cut.  in  the 
Borough. 

Monday,  Oct.  25. — Our  Market 
remains  steady  and  firm  for  pockets, 
and  some  heavy  sales  of  bags  haye 
been  effected.  Currency  —  Sussex 
pockets,  100s.  to  116s. ;  Kent,  100s.  to 
135s.  1’ags,  100s.  to  120s.  . 

Maidstone ,  Oct  21. — Our  Michael¬ 
mas  Fair,  last  Monday,  was  very  nu¬ 
merously  attended,  both  by  Planters 
and  Merchants,  and  we  scarcely  can 
remember  a  season  when  more  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted.  The  Hops  this 
year  being  generally  considered  of 
rather  superior  quality,  .meet  with 
ready  .  buyers,  and  in  consequence 
great  sales  have  been  effected  at  the 
following  currency,  viz.  Middle  Kent 
bags  from  90s.  to  105s.,  choice  to  1 10s. 
per  cwt. ;  pockets  100s.  to  103s.  to 
116s.;  but  since  the  Fair,  markets 
have  advanced,  and  the  duty  being 
reported  under  what  it  was  before 
laid  at,  better  prices  are  looked  lor  by 
the  present  holders. 


Monday,  Oct.  25. — Our  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  13,069 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  170  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Holland,  1,125 
casks  of  Butter. 


City,  27(A  October,  1824. 

BACON. 

Bargains  are  now  making  for  New 
at  57s.  to  58s.  on  board,  tor  imme¬ 
diate  shipment. 

BUTTER. 

On  Board  :  Carlow,  94s.  to  96s.; 
Waterford,  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Lime¬ 
rick,  90s. — Landed  :  Carlow,  90s.  to 
98s.;  Waterford,  Dublin,  Cork,  or 
Limerick,  92s.  to  94s. ;  Dutch,  102s. 
to  104  s. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  From  the  prices  which  the 
Factors  are  giving  in  the  country, 
there  must  be  an  advance  here,  to 
make  it  pay  to  send  to  this  market. 


Two  more  failures  have  taken  place 
in  Ireland,  which  are  likely  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  to 
some  persons  here.  The  parties  who 
have  failed  had  made  extensive  time- 
bargains  for  shipping  Butter  to  this 
market:  and  the  buyers,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  advance  in  price  here, 
re-sold,  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to 
secure  their  •profit;  but,  by  the  failure 
of  the  original  sellers,  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  unable  to  fulfil  their  contracts, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  the  differ¬ 
ences  to  pay,  which  in  many  instances, 
we  understand,  are  considerable :  the 
advance  within  about  a  month,  has 
been  nearly  twenty  per  cent. 


Smithfield,  Monday,  Oct.  25. 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive).. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  0  to  4  0 

Mutton . 3  8—4  2 

Veal  . . 4  0  —  5  0 

Pork . 4  0  —  4  6 

Beasts  ....3,764  |  Sheep  ...21,190 
Calves....  190  ]  Pigs .  240 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Slone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  .  s.  d ► 

Beef . 2  4  to  3  4 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Veal . 3  8—5  8 

Pork . . 4  0  —  6  0 
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Price  of  Bread.— The  price  of  the 
4 lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  Ilf/,  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 


POTATOES. 
Spitalfields — per  Tun. 

Ware . £3  10  to  5  10 

Middlings..  2  10  —  3  0 

Chats .  2  0  —  0  0 

Onions  4s.  0 d. — 4s.  6 d.  per  bush. 

Borough. — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  4  5 

Middlings  . .  2  0  —  2  5 

Chats . 1  15—0  0 

Common  Red  3  10  —  4  0 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load.  • 

Smithfield. — Hay. . .  .60s.  tol05s. 

Straw  ..40s.  to  50s. 
Clover.. 80s.  tol26s. 
St.  James’s. — Hay. . .  .70s.  tollOs. 

Straw  ..39s.  to  48s. 
Clover.. 80s.  tol20s. 
Whitechapel. — Hay ....  70s.  to  1 1  Os. 

Straw  .  .40s.  to  50s. 
Clover  100s.  to  130s. 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  22. 

Ships  at  Market.  Ships  sold.  Price. 

10  Newcastle..  9  .  .40s.0d.  to45s.  d  ‘ 
3  Sunderland  3  ..43s.  6d. —  Os.  Oct 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 


The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  JVeeh  before. 


Wheat 

Harley 

Oats. 

Beans 

Pease 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

<1. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

Aylesbury . 

56 

78 

0 

142 

50 

0 

20 

26 

0 

30 

42 

0 

42 

46 

0 

Banbury . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

51 

76 

0 

36 

46 

0 

22 

25 

0 

45 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

56 

64 

0 

32 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

62 

78 

0 

36 

50 

0 

20 

28 

0 

39 

46 

0 

36 

40 

0 

Derby . 

65 

70 

0 

38 

50 

0 

24 

31 

0 

46 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes . 

48 

75 

0 

34 

48 

0 

24 

31 

6 

50 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

50 

66 

0 

32 

38 

0 

20 

26 

0 

45 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

60 

76 

0 

40 

42 

0 

20 

24 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

56 

84 

0 

36 

50 

0 

23 

30 

0 

40 

48 

0 

39 

43 

0 

Henley . 

58 

82 

0 

36 

50 

0 

22 

30 

0 

42 

60 

0 

38 

46 

0 

Horncastle . 

50 

62 

0 

38 

43 

0 

17 

24 

0 

44 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford . 

58 

74 

0 

40 

45 

0 

22 

29 

0 

45 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes . 

64 

66 

0 

42 

44 

0 

22 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lynn  . . . 

56 

66 

0 

32 

44 

0 

20 

24 

0 

42 

44 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Newbury . 

55 

84 

0 

34 

49 

0 

24 

33 

0 

40 

58 

0 

50 

52 

0 

Newcastle . 

42 

60 

0 

33 

42 

0 

20 

28 

0 

36 

42 

0 

38 

44 

0 

Northampton. .  . . 

58 

66 

0 

38 

43 

0 

20 

30 

0 

40 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

68 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . 

56 

84 

0 

34 

50 

0 

24 

29 

0 

41 

56 

0 

35 

47 

0 

Stamford . 

48 

68 

0 

34 

45 

6 

21 

30 

0 

46 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

56 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

66 

82 

0 

33 

48 

0 

23 

30 

0 

37 

53 

0 

42 

45 

0 

W  arminster . 

48 

70 

0 

34 

46 

0 

24 

31 

0 

42 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

58 

66 

0 

28 

44 

0 

24 

27 

0 

40 

4f) 

0 

36 

37 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

26 

31 

0 

26 

31 

0 

15 

21 

0 

15 

23 

0 

15 

23 

0 

Haddington*.... 

25 

32 

0 

25 

30 

0 

17 

21 

0 

17 

21 

0 

17 

21 

0 

*  Dalkeith  andHaddington  are  given  by  the  bolt. — The  Scotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Oct.  19. — In  this  and  the  other  country  markets  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  operations  of  the  trade  were  very  animated  during  the  past  week  ; 
and  this  day’s  market  having  been  well  attended  by  purchasers  who  bought 
freely  of  new  and  old  Wheats,  an  advance  thereon  of  4 d.  to  5 d.  per  70  lbs. 
was  obtained  ;  and  for  Oats  Id.  to  ‘id.  per  45  lbs.  exceeding  my  last  quota¬ 
tions.  Beans  improved  in  value  4s.  to  5s.  per  quarter ;  Malt  and  Barley 
were  each  4d.  per  bushel  higher,  as  was  Flour  is.  to  2s.  per  280  lbs.,  of 
which  advance  Oatmeal  proportionably  also  partook. 

Imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  12th  to  the  18tli  October,  1824,  inclu¬ 
sive: — 'Wheat,  11,016;  Barley,  6 ;  Oats,  13,364;  and  Beans,  6  quarters. 
Flour,  1,979  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  1,119  packs,  per  240  lbs. 

Norwich,  Oct.  23. — The  demand  for  Wheat  and  Barley  was  very  great 
to-day.  Prime  samples  were  eagerly  sought  after.  Wheat  fetched  58 s.  to 
69s. ;  Barley,  34s.  to  45s. ;  Oats,  23s..  to  28s. ;  and  Beans,  S7s.  to  42s. 
per  quarter. 

Bristol,  Oct.  23. — The  sales  of  Corn,  &c.  at  this  place,  are  more  brisk 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  Prices  as  follow : — Best  Wheat  from 
8s.  3 d.  to  8s.  9d. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  9 d;  inferior  ditto,  5s.  to  5s.  9d. ; 
Barley,  3s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  Beans,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  9 d. ;  Oats,  2s.  to  3s.  2 d. ;  and 
Malt,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  9 d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s.  to  54s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  21. — We  are  only  moderately  supplied  with  any  kind 
of  Grain,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  are  light.  Each  description  is  dearer, 
and  considerably  in  demand,  more  particularly  Beans  and  Barley  for  grind¬ 
ing.  The  retail  price  of  Flour  has  risen  2 d.  per  14  lbs.  Tares  are  heavy 
sale. — Wheat,  8s.  to  8s.  6 d.  per  60  lbs. ;  Malting  Barley,  47s.  to  48s.  and 
49s.  per  qr. ;  Grinding  ditto,  4s.  9 d.  to  5s.  per  49  lbs. ;  Malt,  68s.  to  70s.  ; 
and  Oats,  26s.  to  30s.  per  qr. ;  Beans,  20s.  to  22s.  per  ten  score  ;  Peas,  44s. 
to  48s. ;  Boiling  ditto,  56s.  to  60s.  per  quarter.  Fine  Flour,  55 s.  to  58s. ; 
Second  ditto,  50s  to  53s.  per  sack. 

Ipswich,  Oct.  23. — Our  Market  to-day  was  thinly  supplied  with  all  Grain, 
and  prices  remain  much  as  last  week,  as  follow: — Wheat,  58s.  to  70s.; 
Barley,  32s.  to  46s.;  Beans,  34s.  to  40s. ;  and  Oats,  18s.  to  24s.  per  qr. 

Wisbech,  Oct.  23. — Our  buyers  of  Wheat  were  not  brisk  in  purchasing 
the  article  to  any  great  extent.  Prices  given  were  from  60s.  to  64s.  per 
quarter.  Oats  and  Beans  a  trifle  lower  than  last  week. 

Wakefield,  Oct.  22. — There  was  a  tolerable  arrival  of  Grain  fresh  up  for 
this  day’s  market.  The  sale  fur  Wheat  was  not  so  brisk  as  was  expected, 
the  buyers  appearing  not  disposed  to  supply  more  than  their  immediate 
wants  ;  prices,  however,  are  .2 s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  higher  than  last  week.  The 
demand  for  Barley  continues  limited,  but  there  is  no  alteration  in  price. 
Oats  are  full  one  halfpenny  per  stone  dearer,  and  Shelling  is  sold  on  rather 
better  terms.  Beans  have  again  advanced  2s.  per  qr.  No  variation  in  Malt.  - 
Itapeseed  continues  to  look  up  in  price. — Wheat,  Old,  57 s.  to  66s. ;  New, 
59s.  to  68s.  per  60 lbs. ;  Barley,  Old,  36s.  to  40s. ;  New,  43s.  to  44s.  per  qr. ; 
Beans,  New,  50s.  to  52s. ;  Old,  54s.  per  63  lbs.  ;  Oats,  26s.  to'28s.  perqr. ; 
Mealing  Oats,  12d.  to  J 3d.  per  stone  ;  Shelling,  30s.  to  31s.;  New,  S2s. ; 
Malt,  42s.  to  46s- ;  and  Flour,  44s.  to  46s.  per  load.  Itapeseed,  2 5l.  to  27 1. 
per  last. 

Malton,  Oct.  23. — The  Corn  markets  here  appear  rather  more  lively 
than  they  have  for  some  weeks,  particularly  for  Wheat.  Prices  as  follow : 

— Wheat,  66s.  to  68s.  per  quarter,  five  stone  per  bushel.  Barley,  30s.  to 
40s.  per  quarter.  Oats,  11  id.  to  12 d.  per  stone. 
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AVERAGE  PRTCE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  tlie  Maritime  Counties  of 


England  raid  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Oet.  16‘,  1824. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

5, 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S- 

rf. 

London  * . 

. 00 

7. 

...40 

3. . . 

.23 

4 

Essex  . 

. G2 

10. 

...40 

().  .  . 

.22 

5 

Kent . 

. 62 

11. 

...41 

10... 

24 

6 

Sussex . 

. 59 

6. 

. .  .35 

6... 

23 

0 

Suffolk  . 

10. 

...36 

9. . . 

.23 

0 

Cambridgeshire . 

3. 

...32 

8... 

.21 

4 

Norfolk  . 

. 55 

5. 

. .  .37 

2.  . 

.20 

6 

Lincolnshire . 

H. 

...39 

9... 

.18 

0 

Yorkshire  . 

4. 

. .  .34 

2... 

.19 

7 

Durham  . 

. 56 

3. 

...34 

11... 

.24 

10 

Northumberland  _ 

4. 

. .  .31 

7. . . 

.21 

2 

Cumberland  . 

5. 

8. . . 

.20 

■8 

Westmoreland  . 

9. 

0. . . 

.20 

5 

Lancashire . 

. 54 

10. 

...  0 

0. . . 

.22 

i 

Cheshire . 

8. 

. .  .41 

11... 

.22 

6 

Gloucestershire . 

. 61 

0. 

. .  .38 

4. . . 

.25 

9 

Somersetshire  . 

3. 

10... 

.20 

O 

Monmouthshire . 

10. 

...36 

0. . . 

.17 

0 

Devonshire . 

. 60 

1 . 

...33 

7. . . 

.19 

9 

Cornwall . 

. 56 

7. 

. .  .31 

10... 

.20 

11 

Dorsetshire  . 

. 58 

9. 

...34 

6... 

.23 

4 

Hampshire . 

. 57 

7. 

2. . 

.20 

11 

North  Wales . 

. 55 

1 . 

5. . . 

.17 

6 

South  Wales . 

. 53 

6. 

. .  .31 

11... 

.15 

11 

*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 


COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Oct.  23. — Tiiere  was  a  considerable  supply  of 
Stock  of  all  kinds  here  to-day  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  ot 
teed,  the  gieater  part  were  taken  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day:  more  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted  than  for  several  weeks,  at  prices  similar  to  those  last 
quoted. 

Horncastle,  Oct.  23. — Beef,  Os.  Od.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.;  Mutton, 
5 d.  to  6d. ;  Veal,  7 d.  to  8 d. ;  and  Pork,  Gd.  to  7 d.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Oct.  21. — Beef,  5 d.  to  Old. ;  Mutton,  bd.  to  Od. ;  and  Pork,  5d. 
to  Od.  per  lb.  sinking  offal.  * 

Malton,  Oct.  23. — Meat  in  the  shambles:  Beef,  bd.  to  7  d. ;  Mutton,  5  Jr/, 
tc  6\d. ;  Pork,  Gd. ;  and  Veal,  7 d.  to  8 d.  per  lb.  Fresh  Butter,  13d.  to  14 d 
per  lb. :  Salt  ditto,  45s.  per  firkin.  Bacon  Sides,  7s.  9d.  to  8s. ;  Hants,  9s. 
to  10s.  per  stone. 

Morpeth  market,  on  Wednesday,  had  a  great  supply  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Lambs  :  being  many  buyers,  the  former  sold  readily,  at  an  advance  in 
price:  the  latter  continues  much  the  same: — Beef,  from  bs.Gd.  to  Os.; 
Mutton,  5s.  lOd.  to  Os.  Gd. ;  Lamb,  5s.  Od.  to  Os.  per  stone,  sinking  offal. 

Skipion  Cattle  Market,  Oct.  19. — Our  Fair  to-day  was  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  fat  Beasts  and  Sheep ;  there  was  not  so  brisk  asale  as  last  fort¬ 
night,  and  little  variation  in  prices. 

Wakefield  Cattle  Market,  Oct.  20. — There  wasa  plentiful  supply  of  Beasts 
and  Sheep  at  this  day’s  market,  especially  of  the  former,  and  a  great  many 
were  driven  away  unsold.  Mutton  supported  previous  prices,  but  Beef  was 
on  the  decline. — Beasts,  000;  Sheep,  tkc.  3,300. 
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TO  THE 

EDINBURGH  REVIEWERS. 

On  the  Religion  of  America ;  on 
their  Doctrine  relating  to  Ma¬ 
nufacturing  ;  and  on  their  0-pi- 
nions  relating  to  Population. 


Kensington ,  3 d  Nov.  1821. 

Gentlemen, 

In  your  Review  for  the  month  of 
July  last,  or,  rather,  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  July  last,  there  are  some 
things,  which  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  notice.  These  things  are  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  form  the  title  to 
this  letter.  Your  publication, 
which  is  pretty  nearly  as  old  as 
mine,  has  acquired,  and  I  do  not 
say  unjustly  acquired,  a  good 
deal  of  weight  with  its  readers  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  those  readers 
are  unquestionably  very  nume¬ 
rous,  errors  which  are  promul¬ 
gated  by  you,  it  is  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  endeavour  to  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject, 
above  mentioned,  the  religion  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  1 


refer  to  your  article  on  the  works 
of  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
and  an  English  Gentleman, 
which  article  begins  at  page  427, 
of  your  aforementioned  Review. 
Mr.  D  uncan  had  spoken  in  terms 
of  lofty  panegyric  on  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  United  States;  and 
you,  taking  Mr.  Duncan’s  eulo- 
gium  for  your  text,  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe,  that  America 
is,  in  this  respect,  far  superior  to 
every  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  state  of  America  as  to  religion 
would  seem  to  be  a  state  of  per¬ 
fection  in  your  eyes.  “  It  is  not 
all  gold  that  glitters  it  is  very 
true,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  generally,  the 
State  governments  also,  have  act¬ 
ed  with  justice  and  with  great  wis¬ 
dom  in  this  respect.  It  is  also 
true,  that  a  man’s  religion  is  no 
bar  to  the  pursuit  of  any  lawful 
interest,  or  any  object  of  ambition. 
As  far  as  the  governments  are 
concerned;  and  as  far  as  public 
matters  can  possibly  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  religion,  there  is 
an  impartial  and  perfect  disregard 
L 
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of  all  sects ;  which  perfect  disre¬ 
gard  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  produces  an  absence  of  all 
rivalship  on  this  account. 

Rut,  Gentlemen,  there  are  still 
religious  evils  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  None  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  can  be  said  to  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  ;  but  still  they  exist, 
of  which,  indeed,  there  is  evidence 
enough  in  the  books,  the  review  of 
which  has  called  forth  this  article 
from  you.  The  country  is  overrun 
with  wild  fanatics  and  crafty 
knaves,  disturbing  the  minds  of 
the  common  people,  and  pocketing 
their  money  in  exchange.  The 
Government  cannot  prevent  this  ; 
but  surely  it  is  a  thing  that  one 
would  wish  to  see  prevented ;  sure¬ 
ly  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
ONE  RELIGION,  and  only  one ; 
and  if  all  these  innumerable 
swarms  of  fanatics  and  knaves 
could  find  no  food  whereon  to 
exist. 

I  ain  not  pretending  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  the  American 
Government,  to  take  any  measures 
for  causing  these  crowds  of  fana¬ 
tics  aud  knaves  to  be  put  down, 
and  to  cause  one  single  faith  to 
prevail ;  but,  still,  I  must  deem 
the  existence  of  these  bands  of  fa¬ 
natics  and  knaves  a  great  evil ; 

I  must  lament  that  the  minds  of 
honest  people  are  incessantly  ha¬ 


rassed,  and  their  pockets  continu¬ 
ally  picked  by  these  fanatics  and 
knaves ;  and  I  cannot  join  you  in 
believing,  that,  in  this  respect, 
“  the  Americans  are  at  the  head  of 
“  all  the  nations  in  the  world.” 

We  must  allow,  I  think,  that 
there  will  a  he  ays  he  religion  of 
some  sort  in  every  country  upon 
earth,  as  long  as  people  continue 
to  die.  So  long  as  this  makes 
part  of  human  nature,  men  will 
have  a  heaven  to  hope  for,  aud  a 
hell  to  fear.  This  will  be  the 
constant  habit  of  thinking  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  There 
will  be  some  few,  and  a  very  few 
indeed,  to  reason  themselves  out 
of  these  hopes  and  fears.  There 
always  have  been  a  few  of  this 
description  amongst  all  the  na¬ 
tions  that  we  know  any  thing  of. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  every 
“infidel”  writer;  that  is  to  say, 
every  unbelieving  writer,  appears 
to  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  he 
has  made  a  discovery.  Mr.  Car- 
lile  and  the  Unitarians  think  that 
they  have  made  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery.  The  former,  indeed,  gives 
to  Monsieur  Diderot  the  merit 
of  discovering  that  there  were 
“three  great  impostors;  Moses, 

“  Jesus  Christ,  and  Muhomet.” 
The  Unitarians  are  quite  witty  on 
their  discovery,  that  “  none  but 
fools  can  suppose jhat  God,  the 
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“  creator  of  »s  all,  could  be  born 
“  of  a  virgin.” 

The  vanity  of  these  gentlemen 
will  receive  a  little  check,  when 
they  are  told  that  those  discoveries 
were  made,  at  the  very  least, 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  One. of 
the  charges  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Ninth,  against  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Second,  was  expressed 
in  these  words  :  “  He  has  said  that 
“  the  whole  world  had  been  de- 
“  ceived  by  three  famous  impos- 
“  tors,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
“  Mahomet ;  still  putting  Jesus 
“  Christ,  crucified,  beneath  the 
“  two  others  who  died  with  ho- 
“  nour ;  he  has,  besides,  dared  to 
“  say,  that  none  but  fools  can  be- 
“  lieve  tha<  God,  the  creator  of 
“  every  thing,  could  be  born  of  a 
“  virgin  ;  that  man  could  be  born 
“  otherwise  than  by  an  union  of 
“  the  sexes ;  and  that  nothing 
“  ought  to  be  believed  which  was 
“  not  agreeable  to  natural  rea- 
“  son.”  Upon  this  charge,  toge¬ 
ther  with  others,  the  Pope  at¬ 
tacked  the  Emperor  writh  all  the 
thunders  of  the  church  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  he  compelled  him  to 
recant ,  to  publish  his  profession 
of  faith,  and  to  talk  of  Jesus 
Chriit,  Moses,  and  Mahomet,  as 
a  Christian  ought  to  talk. 

So  'that,  at  any  rate,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  cdoceited  Unitarians 


has  not  novelty  to  recommend  it, 
and  Monsieur  Diderot  was  a  pla¬ 
giarist  from  the  Emperor  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Second.  There  have, 
then,  alway  s  been  a  few  to  set  re¬ 
ligious  belief  at  defiance  :  but,  as 
long  as  men  continue  to  die,  there 
will  be  religion;  and  this  religion 
will  always  have  a  very  consider¬ 
able  effect  upon  men’s  leelings 
and  conduct  tow-ards  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  as  well  as  towards  the  State 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance  and 
obedience.  Is  not  this,  then,  a 
matter  for  Government  to  meddle 
with  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  happy 
thing,  if  there  were  but  one  reli¬ 
gion  in  one  and  the  same  country  1 
I  by  no  means  blame  any  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
for  their  not  meddling  with  the 
matter ;  -but  I  eanuot  think,  that, 
in  tliis  respect,  those  States  are  as 
well  situated  as  those  nations  of 
Europe  are  where  there  is  but  one. 
If  the  Government  decline  to  med¬ 
dle  w  ith  the  matter,  and  make  no 
provision  for  a  priesthood,  it  is 
very  clear  that  religion  will  be¬ 
come  a  TRADE  ;  that,  like  other 
trades,  it  will  produce  COM¬ 
PETITION  ;  that,  like  the  sel¬ 
lers  of  liquors  pleasing  to  t^e 
appetite,,  one  religion-seller  will 
strive  to  oi^rio  the  other  in  bis 
commodity  ;  and,  you  yourselves 
state, Mhat  “■  fanaticism  of  every 
L  2 
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“  description  seems  to  rage  and 
“  flourish  in  America ;  that  they 
“  have  their  prophets  and  pro- 
“  phetesses,  their  preaching-en- 
“  campments,  female  preachers, 
“  and  every  species  of  noise  and 
“  of  nonsense.”  These  cannot  be 
good  things.  Every  one  must  al¬ 
low  that  it  would  be  better  if  there 
were  but  one  religion.  It  cannot 
be  a  good  thing,  that  the  common 
people  should  have  their  minds 
distracted  and  their  pockets  picked 
by  these  eager  competitors  in 
the  trade  of  religion,  the  whole  of 
whom  must  preach  falsehood,  ob¬ 
serve,  except  one  of  them,  and 
perhaps  that  one  too. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  there  are  many 
states  of  Europe  better  off  than 
America  in  this  one  respect.  If 
the  Government  interfere  and 
cause  the  religion  to  be  one,  there 
must  be  an  establishment,  and  an 
establishment  must  have  a  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  it  in  some  shape 
or  other.  Then  arises  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  Which  is  best  for  the  com¬ 
munity  •.  to  make  this  provision, 
the  extent  of  which  is  known,  or 
to  defray  all  the  charges  arising 
out  of  the  competition  in  the  trade 
of  religion  1  I  much  question 
whether  a  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  in  America,  \7btdd  cost 


the  people  so  much  money  (to 
say  nothing  about  the  harassing 
of  their  minds)  as  they  now  have 
to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  competition.  The  pay¬ 
ments,  indeed,  which  they  now 
make,  appear  to  be  voluntary; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  quite 
voluntary,  in  some  cases,  as  you 
and  I  could  wish.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  go,  each  of  you  with  your 
wife  and  family,  to  settle  in  some 
township  in  America,  where  you 
would  be  constantly  under  the 
observing  eye  of  your  neighbours. 
I  wish  you  to  stay  here  and  to 
write  reviews  ;  otherwise,  I 
should  really  like  to  see  you, 
comfortably  sitting  down,  each  in 
some  pleasant  village  north  of  the 
Capes  of  the  Delaware.  And, 
in  one  of  these  villages,  having 
an  Episcopal  Church,  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  a 
Lutheran,  and,  perhaps,  another 
or  two.  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  for  instance,  thus  seated 
down,  with  a  couple  of  sons  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  out  for  wives,  and 
a  couple  of  daughters  beginning 
to  look  out  for  husbands.  Under¬ 
standing  all  about  religion  much 
better  than  the  preachers  in  these 
“  houses  of  God,”  he  would,  very 
likely,  not  think  of  giving  a 'good 
handful  of  dollars  every  year  to 
one  of  the  preachers.  Still  less 
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•w  ould  he  think,  perhaps,  of  send¬ 
ing  the  priest  in  a  corde  of  wood, 
and  a  quarter  of  beef,  or  half  a 
hog  in  November.  Still  less 
would  he  think,  than  this,  I  dare 
say,  of  sending  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  at 
Christmas,  to  the  preacher’s  wile 
with  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  can¬ 
dles,  a  pound  of  tea,  two  or  three 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  spun  flax,  cotton,  or 
wool.  These  things  would  never 
come  into  the  head  of  Mr.  Jef¬ 
frey  ;  yet,  if  they  did  not  come 
into  his  head  and  out  of  his  pock¬ 
et,  before  the  end  of  one  year 
from  the  time  of  his  sitting  down, 
I  can  assure  him,  that  he  would 
be  (if  he  were  any  where  but  in  a 
large  city)  very  nearly  in  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  kings  in  old  times, 
when  laying  under  the  interdict 
and  excommunication  of  the  Pope! 
He  and  his  family  would  be 
shunned  as  if  stricken  with  a 
pestilence. 

I  saw  an  English  gentleman, 
in  the  year  1819,  who  was  settled, 
most  delightfully,  in  one  of  these 
villages.  He  and  his  family  had 
been  received  in  the  viliage  with 
all  possible  hospitality  and  kind¬ 
ness.  The  time  came  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  preacher,  and  the  only 
place  of  worship,  as  they  called 
it,  in  the  village,  was  one  of  tire 
Episcopal  Church.  The  elders, 


or  head  men,  who  collect  the 
money  in  such  cases,  went  to  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  at  the  object 
of  their  visit;  but  at  last  offered 
them  three  or  four  dollars,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to 
send  neither  wood,  meat,  candles, 
nor  tea.  They  quitted  him  with 
great  civility ;  but  he  immediately 
found  every  door  in  the  village 
shut  against  him  and  his  family; 
and  his  solitude  became  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

This  anecdote  rests  upon  my 
word  and  upon  that  of  my  friend; 
but  what  have  we  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  history  of  Mr.  If  irkbeck  ? 
He  tells  us,  in  his  first  pamphlet 
from  the  prairies,  that  scarcely 
had  he  arrived  upon  the  spot, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
preacher  (of  God  knows  what  sect) 
tendering  his  ghostly  services  to 
the  new  colony.  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
unhappily  for  him,  thought  he 
might  disport  himself  a  little  with 
this  impertinent  preacher ;  he  told 
him  (I  quote  from  memory),  that 
when  he  reflected  that  all  around 
him  was  so  flourishing;  that  the 
trees  had  grown  to  so  amazing  a 
height  and  size,  and  that  the  mea¬ 
dows  had  annually  brought  their 
surprising  superabundance  of 
grass  ;  when  he  reflected  that  the 
land  had  been  so  blessed  for  so 
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many  ages  without  the  assistance 
of  any  preacher,  lie  could  not  but 
believe  that  they  would  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish  without  such  as¬ 
sistance.  But  that,  if  he  should, 
nevertheless,  find  a  preacher  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  would  certainly  give 
the  first  offer  to  this  obliging:  and 
generous  applicant.  Alas !  Mr. 
Birkbeck  really  knew  not  where 
he  was.  Infidel,  Atheist,  all  sorts 
of  opprobrious  names  were  heaped 
upon  him.  Even  his  Quaker 
money-agents  at  Philadelphia 
threatened  him  (at  a  critical  pe¬ 
riod  in  his  affairs)  to  close  his 
account!  An  interdict  was  pro¬ 
nounced  on  him  and  his  colony  ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  instant  ruin, 
he  wrote  and  published  a  letter, 
containing  a  miserable  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  1  have  alluded  to  ;  pro¬ 
fessed  his  firm  belief  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith;  and  said,  in  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  “as  a  proof  of  my  sin- 
•“  'cerity,  my  team  is  this  day  em- 
“  ployed  in  DRAWING  LOGS 
“  TO  BUILD  A  MEETING- 
“  HOUSE  r  It  was  foolish  to 
say  any  thing  at  all  about  the 
application  of  the  preacher ;  but, 
having  said  it,  I  would  have  con¬ 
signed  the  prairies,  the  Wabash, 
“  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  li- 
“  berty,”  the  preacher,  and  all 
the  preachers,  and  all  their  con¬ 


gregations  to  the  devil ;  and  would 
have  come  home,  and  would  have 
cracked  stones  in  the  parish  of 
Wranborough,  before  l  would  have 
set  my  horses  to  draw  logs  for  a 
meeting-house. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  we  want  no¬ 
thing  but  this  to  convince  us  that 
the  payment  is  not  voluntary. 
Many  applications  were  made  to 
me,  during  the  time  that  I  lived 
in  that  country.  I  objected  upon 
the  fairest  and  most  reasonable 
grounds.  I  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  I  w'ould 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
Episcopal  church,  because  they 
had  left  the  word  HELL  out  of 
the  Apostle’s  Creed ;  because  they 
had  left  the  absolution  out  of  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  ;  and  because 
they  had  left  out  the  prayers  for 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family. 
They  used  to  endeavour  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  this  was  bigotry  in 
me  ;  but  I  assured  them  that  my 
conscience  would  not  permit  me 
to  give  my  money  to  support  a 
heresy,  nor  even  to  attend  those 
places  where  it  was  inculcated. 
In  this  way  I  got  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  always  lived  most  har¬ 
moniously  with  my  neighbours. 
They  regretted  that  I  could  not 
join  them  in  prayer  ;  but  I  amply 
compensated  by  joining  them  most 
heartily  in  smoking  and  talking. 
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These  things  show,  Gentlemen, 
that  there  are  customs,  with  regarc 
to  religion  in  America,  which  have 
very  great  power.  I  was  told,  at 
Harrisburgh,  of  a  Doctor  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  who  had  very  great  prac¬ 
tice,  and  who  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  who  was  compelled  with  his 
family  even  to  quit  such  a  place 
as  Spitsbckgii,  because  he  was 
heard  to  utter  some  expressions, 
very  little  more  liberal  than  many 
of  those  which  you  fearlessly 
put  forth  in  your  reviews.  Con¬ 
sidering,  then,  all  these  real  ex¬ 
penses,  and  all  these  inconve- 
niencies,  though  the  Government 
and  the  law's  let  you  say  and  do 
what  you  will  in  regard  to  religion ; 
though  as  to  offices  and  public 
authority  the  Government  will  not 
suffer  religion  to  interfere ;  and 
though,  in  fact,  you  may  refuse 
all  payment  if  you  w  ill ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  though  the  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  where  the  congregations 
are  numerous  and  respectable,  are 
generally  men  of  exemplary  lives ; 
still  there  is  quite  enough  of  in¬ 
convenience,  arising  out  of  a  com¬ 
petition  in  the  trade  of  religion,  to 
make  every  sensible  man  wish 
that  there  were  but  ONE,  though 
that  one  created  an  establishment 
maintained  at  the  public  charge. 

But,  then,  this  establishment 
must  be  efficient  (or  its  purposes; 


and,  I  must  now'  observe,  that  I 
quoted  you  partially,  just  now. 
You  said,  that  the  fauatacism, 
noise  and  nonsense,  in  America, 
“  which  has  no  estblishment ,  is  in 
“  about  the  same  proportion  that 
“  it  is  here,  'under  the  nose  of  an 
“  established  church.”  Very  true : 
the  noise,  folly  and  nonsense  are 
here  prodigious  :  exceeded  a  little, 
perhaps,  by  the  Jumpers  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  by  the  preaching  and 
fornicating  encampments  in  the 
wmods  of  that  country  :  exceeded 
a  little  by  these,  but  not  much. 
But  this  religious  establishment 
of  ours  has,  in  fact,  very  little  to 
do  with  religion.  What  has  the 
establishment  in  Ireland  to  do 
with  religion  1  The  whole  of  the 
establishment  seems  to  be,  in  its 
very  nature,  intended  to  create 
and  to  foster  numerous  sects.  It 
does  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
an  establishment,  the  first  object 
of  which  ought  to  be  to  secure  an 
uniformity  in  religious  belief,  and 
to  prevent  all  the  evils  naturally 
arising  from  religion  becoming  a 
trade,  and  a  matter  of  individual 
competition  amongst  the  traders  ; 
and  this  is  not  to  be  effected 
without  the  interference  of  the 
Government.  Again  I  have  to 
observe,  that  no  blame  attaches 
to  the  American  or  State  Govern¬ 
ments.  They  have  done  the  best 
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that  they  could  do  ;  but,  they 
have  not  been  without  their  own 
inconveniencies  and  mortifications 
with  regard  to  religious  matters. 
To  humour  the  people,  acting 
somewhat  from  the  motives  of 
poor  Mr.BiRKBficK  in  his  recan¬ 
tation,  the  Congress  has  been 
induced  to  have  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  say  prayers  to  them.  For 
many  years,  in  order  to  balance 
tilings  a  little,  they  had  an  Epis¬ 
copal  minister  to  say  prayers  to 
the  Senate,  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister  to  say  prayers  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lat¬ 
terly,  (whether  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  not  I  do  not  know), 
the  Methodists  and  Independents 
have  been  striving  to  get  at  the 
performance  of  a  share  of  these 
prayers.  It  was  farcical  enough 
to  see  one  religion  going  on  in 
one  house,  and  another  in  the  other, 
each  holding  the  other  sufficiently 
in  abhorrence ;  but,  if  the  mongrel 
crews  should  carry  their  points, 
which  it  is  very  likely  they  may, 
the  scene  will  become  so  con¬ 
temptible,  as  to  make  any  man 
worthy  ofpublic  confidence  asham¬ 
ed  of  sitting  in  either  House.  The 
State  Governments  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  similar  means  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  different  sects,  and, 
when  all  these  inconveniencies  are 
considered,  you  will  not,  I  think. 


retain  your  opinion,  that,  as  to 
matters  of  religion,  “  the  Arneri- 
“  cans  are  at  the  head  of  all  the 
“  nations  in  the  world.” 

I  now  come,  Gentlemen,  to  the 
second  subject  of  my  letter  ; 
namely,  your  doctrine  relative  to 
manufacturing,  which  I  find  in 
page  370  and  371  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Review.  You  are  of 
opinion  that  the  land  should  be 
put  into  large  farms';  that  as  few 
persons  as  possible  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  affairs  of  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  that  they  should  make  no 
“  clumsy  attempts  to  manufacture 
“  their  own  produce ;  and  that  the 
“  manufacturing  should  be  carried 
“  on  by  a  distinct  class  ;  and,  by 
“  this  system,  you  say  that  the 
“  national  wealth,  and  the  com- 
“  forts  of  all  classes,  are  pro- 
“  digiously  augmented.” 

You  are  writing  upon  the  law 
of  entails  ;  and  you  make  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  situation  of 
France  and  of  England.  You  snv,  ■ 
that  “  while  there  are  more  than 
“  two  thirds  of  the  people  of 
“  France  employed  in  their  in- 
“  ferior  cultivation,  less  Ilian  one 
“  third  of  our  people  suffice  to 
“  carry  on  the  infinitely  superior 
“  system  of  cultivation  adopted 
“  in  this  country.”  You  then,  in 
proof  of  your  correctness  with  re¬ 
gard  {to  this  one-third,  say,  that. 
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“  according  to  the  census  of  1821, 
“  there  are  2,341,374  families  in 
“  Great  Britain,  of  which  only 
“  978,657  are  employed  in  agri- 
“  culture.”  . 

Now,  supposing  this  census  to 
be  correct,  do  you  suppose  that 
the  1,350,239  families  which  are 
said  to  be  employed  in  trade, 
handicraft,  and  manufactures ;  do 
you  suppose  that  these  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  agriculture?  Do 
you  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that 
these  persons  are  employed  in 
works  of  manufacture  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  f  Has  the  wheelwright,  the 
blacksmith,  the  collar-maker,  the 
bricklayer  that  works  at  the  farm¬ 
houses,  the  carpenter  that  works 
upon  the  farms,  nothing  to  do 
with  agriculture  !  These  are  all 
included  in  your  families  that  are 
employed  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  handicraft;  but  are  they  not 
as  much  attached  to  the  land  as 
the  ploughman  and  the  woodman  ! 
Nay,  and  what  is  the  shoemaker 
that  makes  shoes  for  the  farmer 
and  his  men  !  VVhat  is  the  village 
tailor  !  And  what  in  short  are  all 
'  he  inhabitants  of  an  agricultural 
village  or  town  !  Do  not  those  who 
make  the  plough  belong  to  the  land 
as  much  as  those  who  use  the 
plough  !  In  the  village  of  Botley, 


this  very  census  tells  us,  that  there 
are  forty  families  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,  and  seventy 
families  chiefly  employed  in  trade, 
manufacture,  and  handicraft.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  one  family 
of  chair-makers,  one  family  of 
broomstick-makers  about  two  fa¬ 
milies  of  tanners,  about  three  fa¬ 
milies  of  millers,  about  two  families 
employed  in  a  coal-yard  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  these,  every  soul 
in  the  parish,  the  parson  and  the 
doctor,  and  their  families  ex¬ 
cepted,  is  employed  directly  in 
agriculture,  or  in  making  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  clothes  for  agricul¬ 
tural  people  ;  or  in  supplying  them 
with  meat,  bread,  drink,  and  other 
necessaries.  There  is  the  market- 
town  of  BishopYWaltham,  just  by 
Botley.  More  than  a  third  part 
of  its  families  are  put  down  to 
trade,  handicraft  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  There  is  a  man  at  Bishop’s 
Waltham  that  makes  brushes,  and 
there  is  a  tan-yard  in  the  town. 
With  the  exception  of  these,  and 
the  parson  and  a  couple  of  attor¬ 
neys,  and  an  admiral  and  a  miller 
and  their  families,  every  soul  in 
the  parish  is  either  employed  in 
agriculture,  or  in  making  imple¬ 
ments  or  clothes,  or  supplying 
articles  to  people  employed  in 
agriculture.  Here  is  no  trade; 
here  are  no  manufactures.  The 
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people  essentially  belong  to  the 
land  as  much  as  the  ploughmen 
do.  There  are  said  to  be  ten 
families  chiefly  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  even  in  the 
parish  of  Duri.y,  on  the  other  side 
of  Botley.  There  is  a  farmer’s 
wife  in  that  parish  that  makes 
straw  bonnets ;  and  that  is  the  only 
manufactory  that  that  parish  ever 
saw.  The  whole  is  completely 
belonging  to  agriculture. 

Your  view  of  the  matter,  there¬ 
fore,  is  extremely  fallacious.  But 
it  proceeds  from  the  fashionable 
desire  to  swell  the  number  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers  ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed,  that  we  have  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  families  in  Great 
Britain,  employed  solely  in  making 
goods  to  be  sent  abroad.  This  is 
the  vulgar  notion  ;  the  notion  that 
delights  the  great  vulgar  beyond 
imagination  ;  and  the  stupid  land- 
owners,  though  the  notion  is 
manifestly  so  injurious  to  them, 
never  make  an  effort  to  expose  its 
falsehood.  You  say  here,  that 
“  only  a  proportionally  small 
“  number  of  the  inhabitants  are 
“  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
“  the  soil.”  Why,  if  this  be  true, 
the  landowners  are  compara¬ 
tively  an  insignificant  class.  The 
rest  of  the  people,  you  say,  “  are 
“  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 
“  dustry  j  ”  if  we  believe  this,  the 


workshop  is  the  greatest  thing  we 
have  to  look  to,  the  land  is  a  mere 
trifle ;  and  this  is  the  notion  that 
has  been  industriously  inculcated 
for  a  great  many  years. 

If  the  landowners  in  parlia¬ 
ment  had  been  as  anxious  about 
their  own  interests,  and  their  real 
consequence  in  the  country,  as 
they'  have  been  about  their  phea¬ 
sants  and  their  hares,  we  should 
have  had  a  census  in  a  very 
different  form.  Instead  of  this 
column  of  “  trade,  manufactures, 
“  and  handicraft,”  we  should  have 
had  several  columns,  as  thus : 
families  employed  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  on  the  sea ;  families 
employed  in  cotton  mills  and 
cotton  factories  ;  families  employ¬ 
ed  in  woollen  factories ;  families 
employed  in  stocking  -  weaving  ; 
families  employed  in  the  iron, 
gold,  copper,  and  lead  mines  ;  fa¬ 
milies  employ  ed  in  country  towns 
and  villages  in  the  making  of 
any  articles  to  be  sent  away  from 
those  towns  and  villages,  other 
than  for  the  use  of  persons  employ¬ 
ed  in  agriculture.  If  we  had  had 
a  return  like  this,  you  would  have 
seen  what  a  contemptible  figure 
your  manufacturers  would  have 

made.  You  would  have  seen,  that, 

\ 

about  a  hundred  thousand  families 
would  have  been  the  very  utmost 
that  could  have  been  placed  to  the 
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account  of  congregated  niann-  hand,  it  is  a  fact  denied  by  no- 
factuiers.  Ihis  is  a  monstrous  body,  that  the  most  numerous  class 


number,  making  as  it  does  half  a 
million  of  persons. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  thirds 
of  the  people  of  France  employed 
in  agriculture,  you  seem  to  forget 
that  the  women  and  children  of 
those  persons  are  manufacturers, 
that  they  make  clothes  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  to  carry  to 
the  market  and  sell  to  others  who 
do  not  manufacture.  This,  I  in¬ 
sist,  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  land  ; 
and  of  this  benefit  the  land  of 
England  has  been  robbed.  This 
brings  us  to  the  main  point  that  I 
bare  in  view:  namely,  your  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  is  injurious  to  a  coun¬ 
try  that  the  agricultural  people 
should  meddle  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  their  own  produce,  and 
your  assertion,  that  “  the  national 
“  wealth ,  and  the  comforts  of  all 
“  classes  are  prodigiously  augment- 
“  ed,”  by  separating  manufactures 
from  agriculture.  I  have  lately 
proved  the  contrary  of  this  to  be 
true.  What  you  mean  by  national 
ucalth,  I  can  never  understand  ; 
but  I  know  what  is  meant  by 
“  comforts  of  all  classes-,”  and  I 
also  know,  that  of  those  comforts 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  clearly 
prove  that  the  most  numerous 
class  in  this  country  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  stripped.  On  the  other 


in  France  are  in  a  state  of  great 
ease  and  happiness.  Men  of  all 
parties  are  forward  to  declare 
this ;  and  my  son  James  tells  us 
in  his  book,  that  he  saw,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  eight  hundred 
miles  that  he  travelled  in  France, 
the  females  of  the  agricultural  fa¬ 
milies  partly  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  He  tells  us  that  he 
everywhere  saw  the  women  and 
girls  employed  dressing  hemp  or 
flax,  carding,  spinning,  and  knit¬ 
ting.  Now,  it  beingnotorions  that 
the  people  of  France  are  in  a 
state  of  great  ease  and  happiness, 
and  it  being  equally  notorious  that 
our  people  are  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  misery  and  degradation, 
how  are  we  to  conclude  otherwise, 
than  that  your  opinions,  as  to  this 
matter,  are  erroneous  ? 

But,  Gentlemen,  have  you  over¬ 
looked  A  in  erica  ?  You  will  not 
presume  to  deny,  that  domestic 
manufactures  go  there  hand  in 
hand  with  agriculture.  N6w, 
you  dwell  with  delight,  in  this 
same  Review,  on  the  prospe¬ 
rity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  that  country  ;  and  yet,  in  the 
same  Review,  (page  371,)  you 
commend  the  agricultural  people 
of  England,  for  “  not  spending 
their  time  in  4  clumsy  attempts’  to 
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manufacture  their  own  produce.”  i 
You  see  the  people  of  America  as 
happy  as  they  can  he,  while  this 
domestic  manufacturing  is  univer¬ 
sal  in  all  but  the  slave-stales  ; 
you  see  the  people  of  England 
steeped  into  misery,  rvhile  this 
domestic  manufacturing  has  been 
wholly  destroyed  :  and,  with  both 
these  sights  before  you,  you  in¬ 
sist,  that,  to  abandon  domestic 
manufactures  is  the  way  prodigi¬ 
ously  to  augment  the  comforts  of  j 
all  classes  ! 

However,  '■'■encore  un  coup,”  as 
the  French  preachers  say.  You 
quote  from  one  of  the  books  on 
America  (page  439  of  the  same 
Review)  a  passage  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “  An  American  can 
“  make  candles  if  he  have  tallow ; 
“  can  distil  brandy  if  he  have 
“  grapes  or  peaches,  and  can 
“  make  beer  if  he  have  malt  and 

hops,  without  asking  leave  of 
“  any  one,  and  much  less  with 
“  any  fear  of  incurring  punish- 
“  menf.  IIow  would  a  farmer's 
“  wife  there  be  astonished,  if  told 
“  it  was  contrary  to  law  for  her 
“  to  make  soap  out  of  the  potash 
“  obtained  on  the  farm,  and  of  the 
“  grease  which  she  herself  had 
“  saved  !  ” 

You,  Gentlemen,  preface  this 
quotation.  Speak  loudly  of  the  i 
real  blessings  enjoyed  in  America. 


Prodigious  !  In  the  previous  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  same  Review',  and 
only  a  few  pages  back,  you  had 
said,  that  clumsy  attempts  to 
manufacture  their  own  produce 
would  be  a  great  evil  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  people  of  England.  Con¬ 
sistently  with  this  doctrine,  you 
should  have  told  the  Americans, 
that  they  were  fools  for  spending 
their  time  in  making  their  own 
candles,  in  making  their  own 
brandy,  and  in  making  their  own 
beer.  You  should  have  told  them, 
that  this  was  not  the  way  to  create 
“  national  wealth  ;  ”  that  this  was 
a  vicious  division  of  labour,  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
great  Adam  Smith.  You  should 
have  told  this  American  farmer’s 
wife,  that  she  was  a  great  goose 
for  making  soap  out  of  her  own 
grease  and  potash,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for 
her  to  carry  her  tallow  and  her 
grease  to  the  tallow-chandler 
and  soap-boiler  ;  to  buy  soap 
and  candles  of  him,  and  thus 
leave  a  profit  in  his  hands,  which 
would  be  (according  to  your  doc¬ 
trine  in  page  371)  “  so  much  clear 
“  gain,  so  much  positive  addi- 
“  tional  wealth,  placed  at  the  dis- 
“  posal  of  the  people  of  the 
“  country  !  ” 

liy -  (God  forgive  me  for 

swearing),  you  Scotchmen  will. 
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at  last,  feelosofse  us  out  of  our 
senses.  I  defy  you,  however,  to 
get  out  of  this  scrape.  You  ap¬ 
plaud  the  blessings  which  the 
American  Government  sheds  upon 
its  people  ;  you  produce  as  a 
proof  of  those  blessings,  the  li¬ 
berty  which  the  Americans  have  of 
manufacturing  their  own  brandy, 
candles,  and  soap.  Having  stated 
this  proof  of  blessing  to  us,  you  tell 
us  that  your  author  “  never  saw  a 
beggar  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States:”  and,  just  in  the  same 
Review,  you  had  laid  down  the 
doctrine,  that  for  the  agricultural 
people  to  drive  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  from  them,  was  the  way 
to  add  prodigiously  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  all  classes. 

Now,  observe,  Gentlemen,  here 
is  no  loophole  to  creep  out  at. 
To  make  candles,  or  brandy,  or 
soap,  is  full  as  difficult  as  to 
make  woollens  or  linens.  A  child 
can  spin  or  can  knit.  Any  two- 
handed  creature  can  dress  flax  or 
hemp.  Hemp,  flax,  and  wool 
are  no  more  the  produce  of  a 
farm  than  tallow,  peaches,  pot¬ 
ash  and  grease,  are  the  produce 
of  a  farm.  Why  the  devil  then  it 
should  be  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  people  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  latter,  and  not  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  former,  it  remains  for 
you  to  explain.  Jho  my  stery  is 
far  too  dark  and  deep  for  me. 


I  cannot  quit  this  subject  with¬ 
out  observing,  that  you  might 
have  found  these  remarks  about 
candle  making,  and  beer  making, 
and  soap  making,  in  . my  “  Year’s 
Residence  f  or  in  some  of  my  Re¬ 
gisters,  long  and  long  enough  ago. 
I  gave,  long  ago,  a  full  account 
of  all  these  things.  The  pas¬ 
sage  which  you  have  quoted,  is 
so  nearly  in  my  very  words,  that 
if  I  had  not  spoken  of  it  as 
a  quotation  from  your  Review, 
my  readers  would  have  taken 
it  for  my  own.  I  told  them 
that  all  my  neighbours  in  Long 
Island,  worked  their  fat  up  into 
candles  and  into  soap,  though  they 
were  living  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  New  York,  and  though 
the  greater  part  of  them  went  to 
New  York  market  once  a  week. 
I  told  my  readers,  that  I  bought 
candles  from  my  neighbour  Far¬ 
mer  Wiggins,  until  I  killed  sheep 
and  had  tallow  of  my  own.  I  told 
them,  that  the  farmers  sold  candles 
to  the  labourers  and  tradespeople 
in  the  country  that  did  not  make 
candles  themselves  ;  and  you 
would  persuade  us,  that  this  is 
a  vicious  distribution  of  labour! 
My  tallow  would  not  fetch  me  at 
New  York  a  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  in  candles  ;  and,  if  I  had 
happened  to  be  visited  by  you  in 
my  retreat}  from  Siomouth’s  Acts, 
you  would  have  told  me  that  it 
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was  much  better  for  me,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  my  comfort, 
to  carry  on  what  you  call  (in 
page  371)  that  “  exchanging 
“  which  is  the  vivifying  •principle 
“  of  industry  ;  which  stimulates 
“  agriculturists  to  adopt  the  best 
“  system  of  cultivation.”  I  should 
have  told  you  that  I  saw  nothing 
vivifying  in  exhanging  four  pounds 
of  tallow  for  one  pound  of  candles, 
when  a  single  maidservant  would 
make  me  forty  pounds  of  candles 
in  a  day. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last 
subject  of  my  letter ;  namely, 
your  opinions  relating  to  the  in¬ 
creased  population  of  France, 
and  to  the  cause  of  that  increase. 
I  have  frequently  had  to  observe 
on  the  insult  which  is  offered  to 
common  sense,  in  this  supposition 
of  a  recent  prodigious  increase  in 
the  population  of  all  the  countries 
that  we  talk  of.  The  supposition 
is  perfectly  monstrous.  But,  the 
truth  is,  we  began  to  boast  about 
our  increase,  and  our  neighbours 
seem  to  have  followed  our  ex¬ 
ample.  They,  however,  are  yet 
far  behind  us.  This  rivalship  in 
procreation,  is,  in  fact,  a  rivalship 
in  lying ;  and,  in  that  respect,  we, 
as  a  nation,  beat  all  the  world.! 
Our  ten  millions  (for  Great  Bri-  f 
tain)  of  1801,  we  swelled  up,  in 
only  twenty  years,  tb  '  fourteen  ! 


millions ;  while  the  French  in 
more  than  thirty  years  swelled  lip 
their  twenty-four  millions  to  thirty 
millions.  We  beat  them  all  (o 
nothing  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  look 
sharp,  we  shall,  by  including 
Ireland,  surpass  them  by  some 
millions  in  the  next  census.  Where 
.  this  inordinate  lying  will  stop,  time 
only  can  tell. 

But,  it  is  the  cause  which  you 
give  us  for  this  increase.  Your 
!  object,  in  the  article  which  I  am 
referring  to,  (page  367  of  the 
Review)  is  to  show  that  a  division 
of  the  land  into  small  proprietor¬ 
ships,  is  productive  of  great  injury 
to  a  state,  and  great  misery  to  the 
!  people,  i  agree  with  you,  that 
that  law  of  France,  which  would, 
if  persevered  in,  cut  the  owner¬ 
ships  up  into  little  bits,  must  be 
injurious.  There  could  be  no 
such  thing,  in  process  of  time,  as 
a  large  house  or  an  old  tree.  No 
man  ever  heard  me  join  Mr.  Paine 
in  his  notions  about  the  law  of 
primogeniture  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
justice  or  the  wisdom  of  that  mea¬ 
sure  which  Sir  Samuel  Romiluy 
proposed,  which  was  so  popular, 
and  against  which  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  law  officers  had  the 
wisdom  to  set  their  faces ;  I  mean 
the  measure  for  making  freehold 
lands  liable  for  common  contract 
«ui  to!  oeeL  bnn  bnb  oof  irl 
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debts.  I  should  see  no  harm,  if 
no  man  were  able  to  alienate  such 
lands  by  will.  I  have  a  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  that  which  keeps  things 
in  a  state  never  fixed. 

But,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  gradation  in  the  size  of 
estates,  and  all  large  ones  or  all 
small  ones.  And,  there  is  also  a 
great  difference  between  owner¬ 
ships  and  between  renterships. 
There  is  no  harm  can  arise  from 
a  due  proportion  of  small  farms. 
It  is  not  here  as  in  the  case  of 
ownerships ;  .  for,  if  you  divide  a 
thousand  acres  into  twenty  farms , 
there  is  still  but  one  owner  of  the 
thousand  acres,  and  the  protection 
of  the  woods,  the  securing  of  the 
repairs,  the  keeping  up  of  the 
fences  and  of  the  roads,  all  still 
belong  to  that  one  owner.  It  is 
so  manifest,  that  twenty  families 
upon  this  estate  would  be  better 
off  than  if  they  were  all  labourers 
but  one  family ;  it  is  so  manifest 
that  these  twenty  families  would 
be  worth  more  to  the  state  than 
nineteen  families  of  labourers  and 
one  family  of  big  farming  people. 
This  is  so  manifest,  that  one  is 
anxious  to  hear  a  reason  on  the 
other  side.  You  furnish  us  with 
the  old  reason  ;  that,  by  bringing 
all  the  means  of  the  twenty  into 
the  hands  of  one,  you  enable  him 
to  go  a  better  way  to  work,  and  to 


produce  upon  the  thousand  acres 
a  larger  quantity  of  food. 

This  last  assertion  1  believe 
not  to  be  true.  A  thousand  acres, 
in  the  hands  of  twenty  farmers, 
gives  you  twenty  farm-yards  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  and  twenty  gardens, 
and  twenty  pair  of  women’s  eyes 
to  look  after  poultry,  pigs  and  bees. 
More  corn  would  be  grown  by  the 
single  farmer  ;  but  not  a  twentieth 
part,  perhaps,  of  the  quantity  of 
the  articles  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  w  hich  are  the  produce,  in  a 
very  large  proportion,  not  so  much 
of  labour  or  of  money,  as  they 
are  of  mere  care.  There  would  be 
besides  twenty  patches  of  hemp 
or  of  flax  ;  twenty,  or,  more  likely, 
forty  spinning-wdieels,  or  knitting- 
needles  at  work.  But,  Gentlemen, 
are  the  'people  nothing?  Take 
these  nineteen  families  of  small 
farmers,  make  their  men  and  boys 
the  labourers  of  the  great  farmer, 
cram  the  nineteen  families  into 
beggarly  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  village  or  a  town,  take  away 
every  thing  in  which  they  prided 
themselves,  and,  in  place  of  nine¬ 
teen  decent  and  moral  families, 
you  have  a  great  and  loathsome 
mass  of  unprincipled  arid  shame¬ 
less  paupers.  That  which  before 
went  to  make  the  lives  of  these 
nineteen  families  pleasant,  will 
make  fife  big  farm  er  rich,  and 
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make  the  estate  a  more  simple  and 
convenient  funnel  of  taxation;  but 
the  change  will  be  productive  of 
misery  to  ninety-five  persons  out 
of  the  hundred,  reckoning  each 
family  at  five  persons. 

We  have  no  positive  proof,  that 
the  moulding  of  large  farms  into 
small  ones  has  produced  the  mi¬ 
sery  now  prevalent  amongst  the 
labourers  in  England.  Bnt,  we 
have  these  two  facts  before  us, 
that,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  or 
thereabouts,  and  especially  during 
the  last  thirty,  the  small  farms 
have  been  melting  away  ;  and  we 
Have  this  other  fact,  that,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  the  lot  of 
the  labouring  classes  has  been 
growing  worse  and  worse ;  till,  at 
last,  the  Parliament  itself  tells  us 
that  the  state  of  the  once  decent 
and  happy  English  labourer,  is 
now  that  of  misery  and  degradation 
in  theextreme.  Other  causes  have, 
doubtless,  contributed]  largely  to¬ 
wards  this  fatal  event ;  but,  in  the 
face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  it 
seems  a  little  too  much,  pertinaci¬ 
ously  to  preacli  up  that  small  iarms 
are  productive  of  misery  to  the 
people. 

But,  we  have  not  yet  looked  at 
one  of  your  consequences  of  the 
division  of  the  land  into  small  oc¬ 
cupations.  I  am  yet  to  learn  what 
harm  there  can  be  in  this  conse¬ 


quence,  suppose  it  to  be  such.  It 
appears  to  me  monstrous  to  Jameijt 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  as  long  as  mouths  never 
come  without  hands,  and  as  long 
as  the  land  is  as  yet  in  a  state  but 
of  half  cultivation. 

However,  to  deduce  such  a  con¬ 
sequence  from  a  subdivision  of  the 
land,  adds  another  to  the  contra¬ 
dictions  put  forth  by  the  same  set 
of  politicians  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  said  to  have  swelled  up  from 
ten  millions  to  fourteen  millions 
during  twenty  years.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that  during  this  increase  of 
population  there  has  been  a  di¬ 
minution  in  the  degree  of  four 
or  five  to  one  in  the  number  of 
farms.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  great  estate  holders  everywhere 
to  run  out  the  little  life  holders. 
Here  a  numerous  class  of  pro¬ 
prietors  have  been  swept  away. 
The  farms  have  been  moulded 
nine  or  ten  into  one.  The  cottagers 
on  the  skirts  of  commons  have 
been  swept  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  from  their  little  bits  of 
land  ;  and,  all  this  time,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  going  on  increasing 
most  prodigiously ;  marvellous  and 
miraculous;  while  (oh!  wonderous 
principle  of  population ! )  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  France, 
which  is  only  just  across  the 
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channel,  you  tell  your  readers,' 
that  in  twenty  years  the  population 
has  increased  from  twenty-eight 
millions  to  thirty  millions  ;  “  and 
“  that  this  increase  could  not  pos- 
“  sibly  have  taken  place  but  for 
“the  DIVISION  OF  THE 
“  LAND  CAUSED  BY  THE 
“  REVOLUTION”! 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 


War.  COBBETT. 


THE  THING. 


I  copy  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Winchester  Paper.  It 
characterizes  the  THING  in  a 
most  surprisingly  striking  manner,  j 
“  In  June  last  an  order  was  circu- 
“  lated,  suspending  the  issuing  of 
“  half-pay  to  officers  in  the  army, 
“  tcho  had  taken,  holy  orders.  It 
“  was  immediately  afterwards  per- 
“  ceived,  that  if  this  order  were  to 
“  have  a  retrospective  effect,  it 
“  would  operate  with  great  hard- 
“  ship,  and  indeed  with  injustice, 
“  on  individuals  who  had  acted  on 
“  the  faith  of  existing  regulations, 

“  which  regarded  the  half-pay  as 
“  a  compensation  of  past  services, 
“  and  had .  (some  of  them  with  the 


“  express  approbation  of  superior 
“  authority )  entered  upon  a  pre- 
“  fession  for  which  they  were  fully 
“  qualified.  The  Lords  of  the 
“  Treasury,  therefore,  have  taken 
“  the  order  into  further  consider  a- 
“  tion,  and  have  decided,  as  the 
“justice  of  the  case  required,  that 
“  no  half-pay  shall  be  issued  sub- 
“  sequent ly  to  the  25 th  of  Dec. 
“  next,  to  officers  who  may  liere~ 
“  after  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  but 
“  that  the  measure  shall  not  be  re- 
“  trospeetive.” 

Tiiis  is  a  perfect  jewel.  In  the 
first  place,  the  orders  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  are,  it  seems, 
equal  to  laics.  Ah !  to  be  sure  they 
are  ;  and  they  are  better,  as  they 
cost  us  less  money.  As  to  the  “full 
qualifications  ”  of  the  sons  and 
nephews  and  brothers  and  cousins 
of  the  Lord  Charleses,  as  to  their 
“full  qualifications”,  for  the 
“  Holy  Orders,”  after  casting  off 
the  i dashers  and  blue  and  buffi, 
who  can  doubt  that,  when,  as  we 
have  seen  at  Skibbcrecn,  that  tithes 
are  sometimes  collected  by  force 
of  arms'.  '  , 

But,  there  is  a  little  hitch  for 
the  THING,  after  all.  The 
THING  says,  if  this  paragraph 
speaks  truth,  that  the  half-pay  is 
given  “  as  a  compensation  for 
“  past  services.”  What  a  double- 
dealing  THING  thou  art !  Fqr, 
M 
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didst  thou  not  tell  Sir  Bobby 
Wilson,  that  the  half-pay  was  a 
retainer  for  future,  services ?  And, 
was  he  not  stripped  of  his  halj- 
puy  after  very  long  past  services, 
at  the  risk  of  leaving  his  family 
almost  to  want  bread  1  And  (oh  ! 
thou  art  a  pretty  THING!)  didst 
thou  not  tell  Sir  Bobby  this,  after 
it  had  been  declared  by  the  Lord 
Charleses,  that  the  Clerical  cha¬ 
racter  was  indelible ;  alter  they 
had  declared  this,  in  order  to  get 
and  keep  Mr.  Hornf,  Tooke 
away ;  after  this,  thou  toldest  poor 
Sir  Bobby  that  the  half-pay  was  a 
retainer  for  future  services,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  might,  without 
any  ceremony,  be  taken  from 
him  ;  though  now  thou  sayest,  that 
it  is  “  a  compensation  for  jrnst  ser¬ 
vices;”  and  that  it  would  therefore 
be  unjust  to  take  it  from  the  late 
tch isltcr- m On ,  who,  since  the  war, 
have  declared  at  the  altar,  that 
they  “  believed  themselves  called 
“  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon 
IC  them  the  care  of  souls  !!! 

Oh !  but  this  is  not  to  be  the 
case  in  future!  Thank  you, 
THING;  but,  then,  you  know 
very  well  that  all  the  quarter-deck 
and  whisker-men  who  were  at  all 
likely  to  have  “  a  call  "  have  had 
before  now,  especially  if  this  pa¬ 
ragraph  be  true,  they  have  had 
six  months  wherein  to  obey  “  the 


call:’  Well  done,  THING :  if 
there  be  thy  match  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  devil’s  in’t. 

Now',  then,  we  shall  see  whether 
other  half-pay  officers  will  be 
blotted  out.  We  shall  see  whether 
any  Member  of  Parliament  will 
call  for  a  law  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
blotting  out,  nothing  being  more 
frequent  than  such  blotting  out,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  poor  men  and 
their  families.  But  we  shall  see 
more  than  this :  for  we  shall  see 
whether  Sin  Bobby  Wilson  will 
bring  this  tlagrant  matter  forward ; 
we  shall  see  whether  this  crack 
champion  of  the  “ rights  and  li¬ 
berties  ”  of  the  people  ;  this  choice 
representative  of  my  wise  and 
boozing  countrymen  of  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  will  come  forward  like  a 
man  upon  this  occasion,  whether 
he  will  blaze  up  once  more,  or, 
whether,  after  all  his  talk,  he  will 
twinkle  dtiwn,  and  go  out  in  the 
socket. 


LORD  COCHRANE. 


South  America  is,  at  this  time, 
the  grand  reservoir  of  lies.  There¬ 
fore,  in  re-publishing  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  let  me  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  giving  credit  to  aword  ot  it. 
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“  The  following  is  an  Extract 
“  of  a  Letter,  dated  in  Pernambu- 
“  co,  on  the  18th  August,  and  re- 
“  ceived  this  morning  by  an  emi- 
“  nent  mercantile  establishment. 
v  Royalty  does  not  suit  the  senti- 
“  ments  of  the  Nothern  Provinces 
“  of  the  Brazillian  Empire. 

“  (EXTRACT). 

“  We  are  in  hopes  to  be  able 
“  soon  to  advise  the  restoration  of 
“  tranquillity  here,  as  Lord  Coch- 
‘‘  bane,  in  the  Don  Pedro  Pre- 
“  meiro  line  of  battle  ship,  ar- 
“  rived  yesterdays  and  we  under- 
“  stand  his  Lordship  has  landed 
“  troops  to  the  southward.  What 
“  his  intentions  are,  we  know'  not, 
but  active  measures  will,  no 
“  doubt,  be  resorted  to.  The  an- 
“  nexed  letter  was  yesterday  ad- 
“  dressed  by  him  to  the  British 
“  Consul.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
“  ment  suppose  he  will  put  his 
“  threats  into  execution,  with  re- 
“  gard  to  the  filling  up  the  har- 
‘‘  bour,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
“  conceive  his  meaning.”  Sic.  Si c. 

“  (COPY). 

“In  pursuance  of  the  com- 
“  mands  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
“  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to 
“  adopt  the  most  speedy  and  ef- 
“  fectual  means  for  terminating 
“  the  anarchy  which  exists  in  the 
“  Nothern  Provinces  ;  and  con- 


“  sidering  Pernambuco  as  die 
“  source  and  centre  of  the  evil,  it 
“  is  my  intention  to  fill  up  the  eri* 
“  trance  of  the  port  of  Pernambu- 
“  co,  by  means  of  sinking  and 
“  blowing  up  vessels  laden  with 
“  stones,  & c. ;  and  I  give  you 
“  information  thereof,  in  order 
“  that  you  may  take  such  immedi- 
“  ate  steps  with  regard  to  British 
“  vessels  as  you  shall  judge 
“  proper. 

“  COCHRANE  E  MARANHAO. 
“  Given  on  board  the  Imperial 
“  Brazillian  ship  the  Pedro  Pri- 
“  meiro,  18th  August,  1824. 

“  The  Marquess  of  Maranhao, 
“  should  he  put  this  threat  into 
“  execution,  will  certainlyr  adopt 
“  an  extraordinary  plan  for  gain- 
“  ingthe  affections  of  the  Northern 
“  Provinces  towards  the  Govern- 
“  ment  of  Don  Pedro  the  First, 
“  although  it  is  perfectly  con- 
“  sistent  with  all  the  laws  of  mo- 
“  dern  legitimacy. 

“  The  following  is  extracted 
“  from  another  letter,  of  the  same 
“  date,  from  Pernambuco,  and  on 
“  the  same  subject : 

“  We  have  merely  to  hand  a 
“  copy  of  what  we  wrote  to  you 
“  the  15th,  and  as  yet  cannot  ad- 
“  vise  any  political  change  in  the 
“  place.  Lord  Cociiraxe,  in  a 
“  line  of  battle  ship,  came  ofT  the 
M  2 
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“  harbour  yesterday,  which  caused 
“  considerable  alarm  amongst  the 
“  Republican  party,  who  Mere 
“  under  arms  the  greater  part  of 
“  last  night,  in  expectation  of  his 
“  Lordship  landing  forces  to  take 
“  possession  of  the  forts.  He  has 
“  communicated  to  the  different 
“  Consuls  that,  by  order  of  his 
“  Imperial  Majesty,  he  Mill  pro- 
“  ceed  to  destroy  the  port  by 
“  sinking  vessels  loaded  with 
“  stones  at  the  different  entrances; 
“  but  we  cannot  suppose  he  will 
“  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of 
“  madness.  lie  has  ordered  the 
“  packet  that  arrived  from  Fal- 
“  mouth  last  night  to  proceed  this 
“  afternoon,  and  after  to-day,  no 
“  vessel  to  enter  or  leave  the  port. 
“  We  have  some  hopes  of  seeing 
“  a  speedy  termination  to  the 
“  troubles  of  the  province,  as  we 
“  are  informed  he  landed  troops 
“  to  the  southward  or  north M'ard, 

“  we  cannot  ascertain  which.  In 
“  business,  nothing  whatever  do- 
“  ing,  See.  Sic.” 

Now,  mind,  reader,  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  for  you  to  believe  one 
single  word  of  all  this.  If  it  were 
true,  it  would  certainly  be  a  curi¬ 
ous  turn  of  things,  that  his  Lord- 
ship  should  go  out  to  fight  for  the 
independence  of  the  people  of 
South  America,  and  that  he  should 


now  be  in  the  service  of  an  Em¬ 
peror,  and  employ  ed  in  subjugating 
the  people  to  his  control;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  that  is  the  real  ob- 
Iject ,  employed  in  assisting  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  briny 
the.  Brazillian  territory  back  un¬ 
der  ike  sway  of  his  most  faithful 
Majesty  ! 

IIoM'ever,  let  it  be  so.  Nay, 
let  his  Lordship  be  “  E.  Maran- 
hao,”  Mliich,  it  seems,  means 
Marquis,  or  some  other  cursed 
foolish  thing,  of  this  Maranhao. 
Let  him  do,  or  let  him  be,  what 
he  mav,  so  that  I  have  not  the 
mortification  to  see  him  put  on 
again  the  livery  of  the  THING, 
as  it  was,  a  little  while  ago,  noti¬ 
fied  in  the  papers  he  Mas  about  to 
do.  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
“  patriots,”  Mho  are  so  eager  to 
sell  their  country  to  the  Jen  s  in 
London,  that  the  former  may  be 
able  to  pocket  the  proceeds;  I  have 
no  doubt  but  these  unprincipled 
plunderers,  M  ho  cherish  “  liberty  ” 
as  the  cursed  caterpillars  are  che¬ 
rishing  my  cabbages ;  I  have  no 
doubt  but  they  have  behaved  very 
ungratefully  and  dishonestly  to- 
Mards  Lord  Cochrane.  So  that, 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  blame 
him  for  doing  u  hat  he  is  uom-  said  to 
je  doing.  Besides,  I  have  a  firm 
reliance  on  his  honour  and  justice. 
And,  at  any  rate,  *'  E.  Maranhao, '  ’ 
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or  E.  Devil:  any  thing  but  see 
him  again  in  the  Livery  of  the 
Lord  Charleses!  My  nerves  are 
not  very  weak  ;  but,  I  never  could 
stand  the  sight  of  him  in  that  har¬ 
ness,  which  he  never  can  resume 
without  loading  himself  with  in- 
laray  for  life. 


THE  BIBLE 

AN  D 

THE  BAYONET; 

OR 

TRUE  CHURCH  MILITANT. 


The  “  Church  of  England,”  as 
it  is  called,  has,  from  its  very  be¬ 
ginning,  been  supported,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  force  of  arms ;  but, 
that  branch  of  it  w  hich  exists  in 
Ireland,  openly  and  at  all  times 
seems  to  rely  greatly  on  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  support.  When  Christ 
told  the  Apostle  to  put  up  his 
su-ord,  when  he  so  strictly  forbade 
all  fighting,  his  Apostles  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  a  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Clergy  of  which 
would  collect  their  tithes  by  the 
means  of  armed  men.  Never 
could  they  have  dreamed  of  battles 
like  that  of  SKIBBEREEN ! 
Never  could  they  have  imagined, 
that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus 
would  be  seen  sallying  forth  at 


the  head  of  soldiers,  to  compel  his 
flock  to  give  him  money  or  goods  ! 

These  reflections  have  been 
called  forth  by  a  most  curious 
scene  lately,  as  the  newspapers 
tell  us,  exhibited  at  Loughrea,  in 
Ireland,  at  a  Bible-mceting ,  at 
which,  it  seems,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  presided. 
I  shall  first  insert  the  account,  as 
I  find  it  given  in  the  Morning 
Herald  ;  and  then  offer  some 
remarks  upon  it. 

“  At  Loughrea,  on  Tuesday 
“  last,  a  meeting  of  the  County  of 
“  Galway  Bible  Society  was  con- 
“  vened  in  the  Court-house  of 
“  that  town,  upon  which  occasion 
“  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
“  Tuam  had  signified  his  assent 
“  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  by 
“  taking  the  Chair.  On  the  arri- 
“  val  of  his  Grace  and  the  Com- 
“  mittee,  it  was  found  that  the 
“  place  of  meeting  had  been 
“  taken  possession  of  by  a  crew’  of 
“  ruffians,  while  bands  of  mis- 

creants,  armed  with  clubs,  beset 
“  every  avenue.  It  was  with  great 
“  difficulty  the  Reverend  Prelate 
“  himself  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
“  ing  to  the  Chair,  and  a  number 
“  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution 
“  who  had  contemplated  taking 
“part  in  the  proceedings,  were 
“  altogether  excluded.  Notivith- 
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“  standing  these  evident  appear- 
“  ances  of  a  hostile  intention  on 
“  the  part  of  the  populace,  the 
“  business  of  the  meeting  pro- 
“  ceeded  quietly  till  the  Report 
“  had  been  read  ;  and  the  re- 
44  spected  Chairman  had  put  the 
“  question  in  the  customary  way, 
“  when  suddenly  a  scene  ensued 
44  which  beggars  description.  The 
“  mob,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  sig- 
“  nal,  burst  out  into  hideous  yells, 
“  and  the  voices  of  the  gentlemen 
“  present  were  drowned  by  the 
“  most  terrific  outcries.  Brandish- 
“  ing  of  clubs,  threats,  and  even, 
“  in  many  instances,  personal  at- 
“  tacks  were  resorted  to.  The 
“  Rev.  Archbishop,  and  the  pro- 
“  moters  of  the  Meeting,  with  dif- 
“  ficulty  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
“  the  assailants.  We  have  seen 
“  letters  which  describe  the  tumult 
44  to  have  been  of  the  most  ap- 
“  palling  description,  and  which 
state  that  things  at  one  time 
u  wore  so  serious  an  aspect,  that 
“  the  officer  on  guard  at  the  bar - 
“  racks  adjoining  the  Court-house, 
**  ordered  the  troops  out ,  in  full 
44  expectation  that  the  interposition 
■**  of  the  military  would  become 
x*  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
“  the  lives  of  the  respectable  at- 
**•  tendants  at  the  meeting. — The 
“  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
u  letter  we  have  received  from 


“  Loughrea : — 1  Mr.  Daly,  a  Po- 
“  pish  Priest  of  Galway,  stood  up 
“  to  oppose  the  Resolutions,  and 
“  was  proceeding  to  address  the 
“  Meeting,  when  he  was  asked  if 
“  he  were  a  Member. — After  giv- 
“  ing  an  evasive  answer,  he  was 
“  informed  that  he  could  not  be 
44  permitted  to  speak.— rMr.  Daly, 
“  finding  his  efforts  unavailing, 
“  informed  his  Grace  that  he 
“  must  do  what  would  be  very 
“  unpleasant  to  him.  He,  there- 
“  fore,  moved  that  his  Grace 
“  should  leave  the  Chair.  The 
“  Archbishop,  in  a  most  dignified 
44  manner,  informed  him  that  he 
“  would  not  comply  with  his 
“  wishes,  unless  compelled  by 
“  force.  Tliis  was  approved  of 
“  by  the  Members.  The  scene 
“  of  tumult  and  uproar  which 
“  followed  this  spirited  reply  of 
“  his  Grace,  bafiles  description. — 
“  Cries  of  4  Out,  out — no  Chair , 
44  no  Chair,’  followed  from  the 
44  mob,  mingled  with  yells  of 
44  the  most  frightful  description. 
44  Having  thus  far  succeeded  in 
44  his  wishes,  Mr.  Daly  addressed 
44  his  noisy  followers,  and  desired 
44  them  to  go  to  the  Chapel,  where 
44  they  would  be  at  liberty  to 
44  speak  and  discuss  the  matter 
44  freely  before  their  Bishop.  Part 
44  followed  him  to  the  Chapel, 
44  and  the  remainder  continued  to 
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“  disturb  the  Meeting  in  the  most 
‘‘  tumultuous  manner,  so  that  an 
“  adjournment  became  unavoid- 
“  able,  without  any  opportunity 
“  being  afforded  to  several  Mem- 
“  bers  who  had  intended  to  deliver 
“  their  sentiments  on  the  ocea- 
“  sion.’  ” 

This,  observe,  is  from  an 
Orangeman.  Yet,  what  have  we 
other  than  a  proof,  that  all  the 
disturbance  rose  out  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  refusal  to  let  the  Catho¬ 
lics  speak  in  their  defence 1  The 
meeting  was  a  public  one ;  it  was 
held  in  the  court-house  of  the 
town ;  all  persons  had  a  right  to 
attend  and  to  be  heard.  The 
notorious  object  of  the  Bible- 
people  in  Ireland  is  to  circumvent 
the  Catholic  religion.  Had  not 
a  priest  of  that  religion  a  right  to 
be  heard  ?  And  why  not  hear 
him  !  Was  the  Archbishop  afraid 
of  his  arguments  ?  Is  this  the 
cause  that  is  to  be  so  successful ! 

And,  how  did  the  Catholic 
priest  act  I  Did  he  excite  to 
violence  ?  No :  He  invited  the 
people  away  to  their  own  Chapel, 
where  they  might,  before  their 
own  Bishop,  discuss  the  matter 
freely.  The  gentleman  of  Tuam 
had  seen  the  effect  of  Mr.  Es- 
monde’s  speech  at  Waterford. 
He  had  heard  the  question  put 


by  him  ;  and  he  had  not  a  mind 
to  expose  himself  to  shame  and 
disgrace,  such  as  befel  the  Bible- 
people  at  that  meeting. 

Oh !  there  is  a  barrack  ad¬ 
joining  the  Court-house,  is  there? 
And  so,  “  the  officer  on  guard 
ordered  out  the  troops.”  Ah  ! 
these  are  the  Irish  settlers  of 
disputed  points  in  theology  and 
morality!  They,  indeed,  settle 
every  thing ;  they  collect  taxes, 
they  collect  tithes,  and  now  they 
come  to  support  the  Bible-men! 
They  are  the  trumps,  the  trump- 
cards,  kept  in  till  wanted ;  but, 
when  wanted,  out  they  come. 
They  always  succeed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  They  triumph  ;  but  their 
triumph  is  the  defeat,  in  the  end, 
of  those  who  use  them.  The 
moment  we  hear  that  the  Bible- 
men  (no  matter  from  what  cause) 
stood  in  need  of  troops,  that  mo¬ 
ment  we  decide  that  the  Bible 
men  were  in  the  wrong. 

But,  had  the  Archbishop  no 
other  arms  wherewith  to  combat 
his  foes?  Had  he  not  read  the 
“Lutrin”  of  Soileau,  and  seen 
how  a  Bishop  beat  his  enemies  in 
that  poem  ?  The  Bishop  of  the 
“Lu  TRiN”had  a  quarrel  with  the 
canons  of  his  church.  The  parties 
were  met  to  debate  the  matter. 
The  Bishop  found  himself  hard 
pressed.  From  words  his  enemies 
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were  proceeding  to  something  more 
substantial ;  when  the  Bishop  all 
of  a  sudden  drew  forth  his  right 
hand  and  proceeded  to  give  his 
foes  his  BENEDICTION  !  This 
was  a  master-stroke.  “  On  your 
knees!  on  your  knees!”  the  spec¬ 
tator  crowd  cried  out.  Down  they 
came  on  their  knees';  and,  as  the 
poet  concludes,  “  slank  away  at 
last,  dismayed  and  blest:  ”  “  cprr- 
dus  et  benis.”  One  of  the  leaders 
amongst  the  canons  crept  into 
a  corner  (out  of  sight,  as  he 
thought,)  to  escape  the  benediction; 
but  the  Bishop-seeing  him,  “  made 
“  a  feint  towards  the  right,  then 
“  suddenly  turning  to  his  left,  took 
“  a  lucky  aim,  and  blessed  the  an- 
“  fortunate  canon.” 

Now,  though  “  la  dextre  venge- 
rcsse”  (the  avenging  right-hand) 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Tnam  would 
not  have  brought  the  Catholic 
crowd  on  their  knees,  it  would  I 
dare  say,  have  made  them  use  their 
feet,  and  scamper  off  like  scalded 
cats.  This,  therefore,  is  the  sort 
of  arms  for  Bishops  to  make  use 
of  in  support  of  the  Bible-seheme. 
To  be  sure  that  three-sided  piece 
of  sharp-pointed  steel,  which  the 
trumps  carry  about  them,  is,  for 
the  moment,  a  complete  answer  to 
to  Mr.  Daly,  or  to  anybody  else  : 
but  then,  such  an  answer  does  not 
read  well,  when  it  gets  into  print. 


In  short,  the  “  officer  on  guard 
at  the  Barracks ”  seems  to  have 
given  the  last  blow  to  the  Bible- 
schcmers.  This  is  the  end  of  all 
dispute.  No  man  can  now  think 
that  gentle  persuasion  only  was 
intended.  The  London  Morning 
Herald  has  on  this  subject  a  very 
sensible  article,  concluding  with 
an  earnest  recommendation  to  the 
Bible-saints  to  desist  from  their 
mischievous  intermeddling,  a  re¬ 
commendation  which  they  will  do 
well  to  follow,  if  they  be  not  ab¬ 
solutely  ambitious  of  disgrace. 


BIBLE-FIGIIT. 


The  Catholics,  in  Ireland,^ 
having  defeated  the  Bible-inen  at 
the  meetings  of  these  latter,  are 
now  calling  public  meetings  in 
their  turn,  and  inviting  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  open  discussion.  They 
will  invite  in  vain  :  the  arguments 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  Catho 
lies.  Rousseau  was  so  thoroug 
convinced  of  this,  that  he  said —  I 
If  I  were  a  Christian,  I  would 
certainly  be  a  Catholic .” 


V 


-V 


The  Morning  Chronicle  of  to¬ 
day  (Thursday),  has  inserted 
some  account  of  one  of  these 
Catholic  meetings,  and,  in  the 
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course  of  the  Editor’s  observations 
on  it,  he  says  this  : 

/'  “  That  the  Reformation  has 
l  “  been  productive  of  (jood  effects . 
“  will  be  admitted  even  by  those 

/“  wTho  may  think  the  Catholics 
“  have  the  best  of  the  argument. 
“  The  very  diversity  of  sects  to 
“  which  free  inquiry  necessarily 
“  leads,  and  against  which  so 
“  much  has  been  said  by  Catho- 
v  “  lies,  has  tended  to  emancipate 
l  “  the  lower  orders  from  ecclesias- 
s/  “  deal  dominion,  and  to  promote 
mental  independence." 

*  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
M/ar  North  enougli  to  understand 
\  much  aboitt  “  mental  independ- 
I  ence;’y  but,  I  stand  engaged  to 
prove ,  in  my  little  work,  the  first 
Number  of  which  will  be  pnb- 
v  lished  on  the  29th  instant,  “that 
“  the  Protestant  ‘  Reformation,' 
“  in  England  and  Ireland ,  has 
“  injured  and  degraded  the  people 
“  of  both  countries.”  What,  are 
the  “  lower  orders”  of  Protestants 
j,  “emancipated  from  ecclesiastical 
\  dominion ”?  Has  the  Chronicle 
so  soon  forgotten  the  “  unpaid ’"l 
Has  he  forgotten  Parson  Hay, 
Doctor  CoLS'foN,  and  Parson 
Dent,  arid  the  Northallerton  tread - 
f  mill ?  Does  he  know  in  what 
manner  the  Parsons  in  England 
^ act  generally  towards  the  “lower 


orders *  And 


has  he  forgotten 


Mr.  Home’s  picture  of  the  Church  \ 
of  Ireland  ;  and  has  he  forgotten 
the  renowned  battle,  won  by  Par¬ 
son  Mokritt  at  Skibbereen? 
The  Chronicle  forgets ;  but,  before 
my  little  work  has  come  to  an  ’f  ‘ 
end,  nobody  will  forget. 


To  flic  Editor  of  the  Hampshire  Chro¬ 
nicle  and  Southampton  Courier. 


Sir — I  find,  in  your  Paper  of 
the  1st  instant,  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  which,  indeed,  I  have  seen 
in  many  other  English  newspa¬ 
pers  : — “  It  is  stated  in  a  Dublin 
“  paper  that  a  scat  in  Parliament 
“  is  to  be  procured  lor  Mr.  Cob- 
“  bett,  as  the  advocate  of  Catholic 
“  emancipation  ;  the  expense  to  be 
“  paid  out  of  the  Catholic  rent." 

Now,  Sir,  pray  receive  from 
me,  and  have  the  goodness  to  as¬ 
sert  in  your  next  paper,  this  expli¬ 
cit  declaration :  That  I  do  not 
know  what  may  be  the  wishes  or 
intentions  of  the  Catholics  as  to 
the  above  matter  ;  but  that,  if  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  a  body,  or  the 
English  Catholics,  or,  both  united, 
were  to  send  a  deputation  to  me, 
informing  me  that  they  had  a  seat 
vacant,  and  quite  ready  for  me,  I 
WOULD  NOT  ACCEPT  OF 
IT,  though  I  should  not  fail  to 
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express  a  deep  sense  of  (he  honour  and  the  last  of  them  repeals 


done  me.  Oh  no,  Sir!  to  he  zea_ 
lous  in  a  cause  for  the  sake  of 


nearly  one  half  of  the  clauses  in 
the  first.  So  that  to  take  them  as 


what  lie  may  yet  by  it,  is  what ,  they  are,  they  are  calculated  to 

shall  never  be  even  suspected  of,  Li  e  , 

1  ’  do,  tor  the  common  reader,  no¬ 


thing  but  bewilder  him,  and  lead 
him  into  error.  In  this  work,  the 


Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  Servant,  i  repealed  clauses  in  the  first  Act,  , 


Wm.  cqbbett. 


This  day  is  published, 

THE  LAW  OF  TURNPIKES; 

,  or,  an  Analytical  Arrangement  of, 
and  Illustrative  Commentaries  on, 
all  the  General  Acts,  relative  to 
Turnpike  Roads. — By  William 
\  Cobbett,  Jun.  Student  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn.  —  Price  3s.  (id.  in 
boards. 

This  work,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  price  calculated  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  nume¬ 
rous  persons,  contains  every  par- 


and  the  repealing  clauses  in  thej^ 
second  Act,  are  left  out ;  and  no-  / 
thing  but  is  now  law  is  retained  ; 
but  the  whole  of  what  is  now  law  \ 
is  retained,  and  in  the  very  words 


i 


of  the  Acts. — Then,  in  order  to 
make  the  divers  matters  as  clear 
as' possible,  all  the  clauses  of  the 
Acts,  which  relate  to  one  matter, 
are  brought  together  under  one  \ 
head.  So  that  the  reader,  by 
looking  at  any  particular  head, 
finds  there  all  the  Acts  say  relat¬ 
ing  to  one  matter,  or  branch  of  the 
subject ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  reader,  and  saving  his 
time,  there  is,  prefixed  to  each 


ticlc  of  the  General  Turnpike  head,  or  branch,  a  short  com-  \ 
Laws  now  in  force.  There  are,  mentary,  showing  the  true  intent 
altogether,  Jive  Acts  passed  and  meaning  of  the  several  clauses 
since  1822,  inclusive.  Two  of j  which  follow  under  that  same 
these  Acts  are  of  great  length,  head,  or  branch  of  the  subject. 
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AMERICAN  TREES. 

1  have  not  time  to  make  out  my 
List  this  week.  There  is  time 
enough,  however;  for  the  leaves 
are  not  yet  off. 


heavy  gig,  being  perfectly  gentle 
in  harness,  and  very  free  and  spi¬ 
rited  at  work. —  Price  26/.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Jesse  Py si,  Colley  Farm, 
Riegate,  Surrey. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  true  bred  Suffolk  cart- 
mare  Colt,  rising  three  years 
old,  fifteen  hands  high,  very  hand¬ 
some,  good  bone,  and  colour  bright 
sorrel.  She  would  do  well  for  a 


TO  MY  FRIENDS. 

They  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
my  health  is  menaing  apace 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  into  the 


country  in  a  fortnight  or  three 


1 


weeks. 


I 
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MARKETS. 

Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  Engi.aki),  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  23d  October. 


Per  Quarter.  s.  d. 

Wheat . 59  10 

Rye . 34  4 

Barley . 40  8 

Oats . 20  9 

Beans . 40  11 

Peas  ....'. . 40  0 


Com  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 


turday,  23d  October. 

Qrs.  £.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat  10,210  for  33,410  1  5  Average,  65  5 

Barley. .  5,449. ..  .12,239  6  0 . 44  11 

Oats. .. .  4.709. . . .  5,505  12  2 . 23  1 

Rye  ....  15....  24  9  0  32  7 

Beans  ..2,090....  6,058  18  2 . 45  0 

Peas _ 1,741....  3,849  5  10  . 44  2 


Friday,  Oct.  29. — There  has  not 
been  much  Corn  of  any  kind  fresh 
up  to-day,  and  as  fine  dry  samples  of 
New  Wheat  are  scarce,  our  Millers 
were  obliged  to  give  rather  more 
money  for  such  than  on  Monday, but 
the  prices  of  other  qualities  are  un¬ 
altered.  In  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
there  is  no  variation  from  Monday. 
Good  sweet  Oats  sell  with  tolerable 
freedom  at  Monday’s  prices,  but 
other  kinds  are  dull. 

Monday,  Nov.  1. — The  arrivals  of 
most  kinds  of  Grain  last  week  were 
only  moderate.  This  morning  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  Barley,  but 
not  much  other  Grain  fresh  up.  Su¬ 
perfine  samples  of  Wheat  are  scarce, 


and  our  Millers  wanting  such,  they 
gave  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter  more  for 
those  descriptions,  but  other  kinds 
do  not  partake  equally  of  the  im¬ 
provement. 

Barley  is  now  abundant,  and  su¬ 
perfine  malting  samples  barely  main¬ 
tain  last  week's  terms,  but  all  other 
sorts  are  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  lower. 
Oid  Beans  maintain  their  value;  New 
are  rather  cheaper.  White  Peas  are 
rather  dearer,  and  Grey  Peas  are  2s. 
per  quarter  higher.  Good  Oats  are 
not  plentiful,  and  such  sold  freely  on 
rather  better  terms,  but  other  quali¬ 
ties  remain  much  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  The  top  price  of  Flour  is 
advanced  to  70s.  per  sack. 


Price  on  hoard  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . 65s.  —  70s. 

— —  Seconds . 60s.  —  65  s. 

- North  Country  .  .55s. —  58s. 

Foreign  Oats  . 17s.  —  21s. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c,  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Oct. 
25  to  Oct.  30,  both  inclusive. 


Qrs. 

Wheat...  5,234 
Barley  . .  5,043 
Malt  ....  3,392 
Oats  ....  1,093 
Beans...  2,069 
Flour....  7,758 

Rye .  11 

Peas  ....  929 

Foreign. — Oats 


Qrs. 

Tares . 337 

Linseed  . .  235 

Rapeseed..  94 
Brank  ....  — 
Mustard  .\  83 

Flax . — 

Seeds  ....  816 

8,180  quarters. 


Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4  lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  11  d.  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Oct.  2S. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  ..54,840  |  Oats _ 14,318 

Rye .  444  ]  Beans. .  ..  4.212 

Barley  ..29,533  |  Peas  ....  3,005 


Price  of  HOPS  per  Cwt.  in  the 
Borough. 

Monday,  Nov.  l.  —  During  the 
last  few  days  we  have  had  a  brisk 
demand  for  Hops,  in  both  pockets 
and  bags,  at  an  advance  of  3s.  to  4s. 
per  cwt.— Sussex  pockets,  102s.  to 
113s.;  Kent,  105s.  to  140s.  Bags, 
102s.  to  125s. 

Maidstone,  Oct.  28. — We  have  this 
last  week  had  a  better  trade  for  Hops, 
which  are  dearer  and  much  inquired 
after,  particularly  good  Middle  Kent 
bags,  and  they  are  now  getting  in  few 
hands.  The  duty  is  said  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  140,000k  Prices,  pockets  from 
100s.  to  112s.  to  120 s.  per  cwt. ;  bags 
100s.  to  105s.  to  112s. 


Monday,  Nov.  1.— The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  325 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  210  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
3753  casks  of  Butter. 


City, 3d  November,  1824. 

BACON. 

On  Board,  57 s.  to  53s.  Landed: 
Old,  52s.  to  54s. ;  New,  02s. 


BUTTER. 

The  stock  of  Irish  beingjnuch  short 
of  what  has  been  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  season  for  the 
consumption  of  that  kind  being  at 
hand,  a  further  advance  is  likely; 
especially  as  the  Irish  Markets  are 
considerably  above  this.  On  Board: 
Carlow,  90s.;  Waterford,  Dublin,  or 
Limerick,  92s.  to  93s — Landed  :  Car- 
low,  98s.  ;  Waterford,  Dublin,  or 
Limerick,  94s.  to  90s. ;  Dutchj  102s. 
to  lots. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  continue  nearly  the  same. 
There  is  very  little  old ,  of  any  kind, 
left  on  hand. 


Smithfif.ld,  Monday,  Nov.  1. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  0  to  4  2 

Mutton . 3  10—4  4 

Veal  .uc....4  6  —  5  G 

Pork . 4  6  —  5  G 

Beasts  ....3,137  |  Sheep  ...20,010 
Calves....  180  J  Pigs .  230 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of'  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  8  to  3  4 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Veal . 3  4  —  5  4 

Pork: . 4  0—6  0 

Leadenhall,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.^  rf. 

Beef . 2  4  to  3  ‘  G 

Mutton . 3  2—3  10 

Veal . 3  4—5  4 

Pork . 3  8  —  5  4 
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POTATOES. 


Spitalfields — per  Ton. 

Ware . £4  0  to  5  10 

Middlings..  2  3  —  2  G 

Chats . 2  0  —  2  3 

Common  Red  4  0  —  4  10 

Onions..  4s.  6  d. — 5  s.  0  cl.  per  bush. 

Borough. — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  5  0 

Middlings  . .  2  5  —  210 

Chats . 1  15  —  2  5 

Common  lied  3  10  —  4  5 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Smithfield. — Hay. . .  ,60s.  to  105s. 

Straw  ..40s.  to  50s. 
Clover.. 80s.  tolSOs. 
St.  James’s. — Hay. . .  .65s.  tollas. 

Straw  ..40s.  to  57s. 
Clover.. 80s.  tollos. 
Whitechapel. — Hav. . .  .70s.  tollOs. 

Straw  .  ,42s.  to  50s. 
Clover.. 90s.  tol30s. 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  29. 

Ships  at  Market .  Shjpssold.  Price. 

10 "  Newcastle.  .10  . .  34s. Od.  to  42s. 34. 
6  Sunderland  6  .,3U.6d. —  41s. 3d. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting'  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 


The.  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  Week  before. 


Wh 

eat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

■ ' 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  V. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

(1. 

s. 

to  s. 

ft. 

Aylesbury . 

60 

74 

0 

38 

44 

0 

22 

26 

0 

22 

46 

0 

42 

46 

0 

Banbury . 

60 

66 

8 

39 

42 

0 

26 

30 

0 

40 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

56 

76 

0 

35 

48 

0 

22 

26 

0 

40 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

54 

60 

0 

34 

36 

0 

16 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

60 

78 

0 

35 

51 

0 

20 

23 

0 

30 

46 

0 

36 

40 

0 

Derby . 

66 

70 

0 

38 

50 

0 

23 

30 

0 

48 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes . 

52 

76 

0 

40 

50 

0 

28 

31 

6 

50 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

50 

68 

0 

28 

40 

0 

21 

30 

0 

46 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

68 

78 

0 

36 

40 

0 

18 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Henley . 

58 

82 

0 

36 

50 

0 

22 

30 

0 

42 

60 

0 

38 

46 

0 

Horucastle . 

54 

63 

0 

30 

43 

0 

18 

25 

0 

47 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford . 

53 

74 

0 

40 

45 

0 

22 

29 

0 

45 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes  . . . 

48 

72 

0 

'.41 

0 

0 

24 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lynn  . 

54 

64 

0 

32 

44 

0 

20 

24 

0 

4.4 

48 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Newbury . 

58 

78 

0 

31 

49 

0 

25 

33 

0 

42 

60 

0 

44 

50 

0 

Newcastle . 

46 

64 

0 

32 

46 

0 

21 

28 

0 

36 

42 

0 

38 

44 

0 

Northampton..  .. 

60 

67 

0 

40 

43 

0 

23 

28 

6 

43 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

63 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading  . . . 

58 

85 

0 

35 

51 

0 

24 

29 

0 

40 

54 

0 

42 

45 

0 

Stamford . 

56 

67 

0 

33 

45 

0 

20 

30 

0 

43 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

60 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T ruro  . 

65 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

66 

84 

0 

33 

48 

0 

23 

29 

0 

34 

53 

0 

45 

47 

0 

\Y  armiuster . 

48 

70 

0 

34 

46 

0 

21 

30 

0 

54 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

60 

68 

0 

28 

45 

0 

24 

23 

0 

44 

48 

0 

34 

55 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

26 

31 

0 

15 

30 

0 

15 

26 

0 

15 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Haddington  *  . . . . 

20 

31 

0 

25 

31 

0 

13 

22 

0 

18 

22 

0 

18 

22 

0 

>  *  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — The  Scotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Oct.  26. — The  prices  of  Wheat  and  Oats  fluctuated  very  much 
last  week,  but  at  the  termination  of  it  they  settled  at  much  the  same  as 
those  of  last  Tuesday.  At  this  day’s  market  there  were  very  few  buyers, 
and  the  supplies  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Flour  being  very  considerable,  (in¬ 
cluding  those  which  remained  over  from  the  last  week,)  Wheat  met  an 
extremely  dull  sale,  and  scarcely  realised  the  prices  of  this  day  sennight 
for  the  finest  parcels.  There  is  in  consequence  very  little  variation  from 
the  quotations  of  Tuesday  last. 

Norwich,  Oct.  30. — Wheat  60s.  to  68 s. ;  Barley,  32s.  to* 45s.;  Oats,  25s. 
to  30s. ;  Beans,  36s.  to  42s.  per  quarter. 

Bristol,  Oct.  30. — The  sales  of  all  kinds  of  Grant,  he  here  are  very  brisk, 
and  the  following  prices  are  easily  obtained  : — Best  Wheat  from  8s.  3 d.  to 
8s.  9d. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  9 d;  inferior  ditto,.  5s.  to  6s. ;  Barley,  3s. 
to  5s.  6d. ;  Beans,  8s.  C>d.  to  6s.  3d. ;  Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  Ss.  2d. ;  and  Malt, 
5s.  0  7.  to  7s.  9d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s.  to  55s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  28. — A  heavy  market,  but  no  material  alteration  of 
the  prices  of  this  day  se’nnight. 

Ipswich,  Oct.  30. — We  had  to-day  a  large  supply  of  both  Wheat  and 
Barley ;  the  former  was  rather  dearer,  and  the  latter  cheaper.  Prices  as 
follow: — Wheat,  60s.  to  72s.;  Barley,  31s.  to  45s. ;  New  Beans,  34s.  to 
39s. ;  Peas,  36s.  to  38s.;  and  Oats,  13s.  to  24s.  per  qr. 

Wakefield,  Oct.  29. — The  supply  of  Grain  this  week  is  pretty  consider¬ 
able.  The  Liverpool  market  continuing  so  much  below  ours,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  Flour,  at  fair  prices,  in  Lancashire  very  difficult,  causes  a 
dulness  in  the  trade  here.  Very  little  business  has  been  transacted  in 
Wheat  to-day,  and  to  make  sales,  a  decline  of  full  2s.  per  quarter  must  be 
submitted  to,  on  both  New  and  Old.  Barley  continues  in  a  depressed 
state ;  the  Maltsters  buy  very  reluctantly,  anticipating  lower  prices,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  impression  that  the  ports  may  open  in  November.  Oats 
and  Shelling  are  both  dull  sale,  and  in  some  instances  rather  lower.  Beans 
have  declined  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter.  No  alteration  in  Malt.  Very  little 
doing  in  Uapeseed :  the  improved  accounts  of  the  fisheries  tend  rather  to 
depress  this  article. — Wheat,  Old,  55 s.  to  64s.;  New,  57 s.  to  66s.  pet- 
60  lbs.  ;  Barley,  Old,  S 6s.  to  38s. ;  New,  40s.  to  43s.  per  qr. ;  Beans,  New, 
48s.  to  50s. ;  Old,  52s.  per  63  lbs. :  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  per  quarter  ;  Mealing 
Oats,  12 d.  to  13d.  per  stone  ;  Shelling,  30s.  to  31s. ;  New,  32s. ;  Malt,  42s. 
to  Ids. ;  and  Flour,  44s.  to  16s.  per  load,  lhipeseed,  25/.  to  27/.  per  last. 


COUNTRY  CATTLE  ano  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Oct.  30. — Fat  Beef,  6s.  9 d.  to  7s.  6 d.;  Mutton, 
6s.  3d.  to  Gs.  9d. ;  Pork,  6s.  6 d.  to  7s  3d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 

tlorncastle,  Oct,  30. — Beef,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14 lbs.;  Mutton, 
5d.  to  6d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  8 d.  and  Pork,  Id.  per  lb. 

Morpeth  market,  on  Wednesday  last,  had  rather  a  short  supply  of  Cattle 
and  Sheep  :  there  bein^few  BuyeVs,  prices  continues  much  the  same : — 
Beef,  from  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  9 d. ;  Mutton,  5s.  6 </.  to  6s.  6d.  per  stone,  sinking 
olfal. 

There  was  more  Cheese  pitched  at  Winchester  Fair  Monday  se’nnight 
than  was  expected,  and  though  the  sale  was  dull,  higher  prices  were 
realised  than  at  Giles’s  Hill:  a  considerable  quantity  was  left  for  the 
second  day,  which  fully  supported  Monday’s  price.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  fine  dairies  of  Old  Cheese,  which  fetched  86s.  The  quality  of  the 
New  Cheese  was  very  good,  and  the  prices  were — Best  Somerset,  65s.  to 
78s. ;  Half  Coward,  40s.  to  56s. ;  Ordinary  and  Skim,  23s.  to  38s. 
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Markets. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Oct.  23,  1824. 


Wheat. 

Burley. 

Oats. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5.. 

d. 

London  * . 

0... 

.47 

5. . . 

.23 

o 

-w 

Essex  . 

. 62 

6. . . 

.41 

1. .. 

.22 

5 

Kent . 

. 66 

3 _ 

.42 

10... 

23 

8 

Sussex . 

8... 

.41 

0. . . 

22 

6 

Suffolk '  . 

5 . .  T 

6 

23 

6 

Cambridgeshire . 

. at) 

6.  .. 

.36 

8. . . 

.18 

Norfolk  . 

7... 

.38 

8... 

.21 

G 

Lincolnshire . 

. 60 

4. .  . 

.41 

4... 

.18 

9 

Yorkshire  . 

. 55 

9. . . 

.38 

3... 

.  19 

11 

Durham  . 

. 66 

5... 

.34 

0... 

.23 

6 

Northumberland  . . . 

6. . . 

.34 

10.  . . 

.21 

3 

Cumberland  . 

8... 

.34 

0.  . . 

.20 

3 

Westmoreland  . 

. CO 

1. . . 

0. . . 

oc 

0 

Lancashire . 

. 57 

3. .  . 

.  0 

0. .  . 

.22 

3 

Cheshire . 

. 50 

4. . . 

.46 

9... 

.23 

3 

Gloucestershire . 

. 62 

7. . . 

.41 

9. . . 

.26 

9 

Somersetshire  . 

. 61 

6. .  .  . 

.33 

9. . . 

.19 

10 

Monmouthshire . 

. (52 

5.... 

8..., 

.20 

0 

Devonshire . 

. 59 

1... 

.35 

2.  . 

.22 

0 

Cornwall . 

. 59 

3.... 

.33 

6. .  . 

.22 

11 

Dorsetshire  . 

7. . . , 

.35 

2. . . 

.21 

6 

Hampshire . 

. 59 

10.... 

.30 

10.... 

,23 

8 

North  Wales . 

. 55 

7. .  . 

.37 

3. .  . 

10 

3 

South  Wales . 

6.... 

.30 

10. . . . 

.15 

3 

*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 
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TO 

Mr.  O  CONNELL, 

On  the  Affairs  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 


Kensington ,  5th  You.  1824. 

Sir, 

I,  at  this  very  moment,  hear  the 
boys  in  the  street  bawling  out 
against  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Devil ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  this  trio  will,  alter  being  regu¬ 
larly  tried  and  condemned,  be 
brought  to  the  stake  this  evening, 
and  consumed  by  fire.  You,  I, 
and  every  person  who  is  only  tole¬ 
rably  well-informed  as  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  know  that  the  gunpowder- 
plot  was  hatched  by  crook-backed 
Cecil,  whose  father  had,  in  the 
reign  of  the  “  VIRGIN  Queen, 
deliberately  hatched  so  many  plots, 
and  caused  so  many  murders  ;  we 
know,  to  a  moral  certainty,  that 
the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  were  as 
wholly  innocent  of  the  powder- 
plot,  as  they  were  of  the  fire  in 


London,  of  which  also  the  “  tall 
bully,  that  lifts  his  head  and  lies,” 
accuses  them ;  we  know,  in  short, 
that  crook-backed  Cecil  employ¬ 
ed  his  Olivers,  his  Castleses, 
his  Edwardses,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for 
cruel  laws  against  the  Catholics , 
just  as  the  hired  villains  that  I 
have  here  named,  were  employed 
to  lead  ignorant  or  desperate  men 
to  do  acts  which  served  as  the 
ground  for  severe  laws  against  the 
Parliamentary  Reformers:  all  this 
you  and  I,  and  every  person  who 
is  only  tolerably  well-informed  as 
to  this  matter,  know  very  w§jl ; 
but,  Sir,  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  do  not  know  it : 
they  have  been  duped  from  father 
to  son  :  let  me,  then,  congratulate 
you  on  the  fact,  that  many  of  them 
now  begin  to  listen  to  reason  on 
these  subjects ;  and,  let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  still  more  heartily 
on  the  much  more  important  fact, 
that  though  the  people  of  England 
were,  with  one  accord,  still  to  shut 
their  ears  against  the  voice  of 
truth,  justice  and  humanity,  events 


N _ 
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To  Mr.  0‘Connell. 
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are  not  far  distant  which  would 
render  their  obstinacy  unavailing. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction 
to  a  Letter,  the  matter  of  which 
presents  itself  to  me  under  two 
very  distinct  heads :  that,  which  it 
will  give  me  great  delight  to  dwell 
on  ;  and  that  which,  though  a 
sense  of  duty  calls  for  it  from  me, 
it  will  give  me  great  pain  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you. 

I  have  read  with  singular  plea¬ 
sure  (and  with  the  greater  pleasure 
because  in  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle )  an  account  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Meeting  at  Waterford ,  at 
which  the  “  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  ”  presided.  The  part, 
which  the  Chronicle  has  given  us, 
relates  to  the  means  by  which  we 
Protestants  became  possessed  of 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  a  truly  curious  matter  this  is, 
r  the  plain  tact  being,  that  this  Tes¬ 
tament  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  Catholic  Church ,  through 
its  head,  the  Pope  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  only  authority  upon  which 
we  6an  possibly  pretend  that  this 
Testament  is  the  word  of  God ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  call  this 
Pope  “  Anti-Christ,  the  Man  of 
Sin,  and  the  Scarlet  Whore  of 
Babylon,”  and  insist  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  “  idolatrous  and  dam¬ 
nable.”  So  that,  here  we  are, 
poor,  wretched  devils  of  sin¬ 
ners,  with  no  other  word  of 
God,  than'  that  which  we  have 
taken  upon  trust  from  the  hands 
of  the  scarlet  whore,  who  was, 
and  still  is,  the  head  and  organ  of 
an  “  idolatrous  and  damnable  ” 
V.  Church  !  Parry  that  thrust,  Jo¬ 
shua  Watson,  Wine  and  Spirit 
^Merchant ;  but  take  a  bumper  of 
your  best  before  you  attempt  it. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  at  Botley, 


who,  from  a  Presbyterian  had,/ 

“  turned  to  the  ways  of  Saint 
Wesley,”  whose  Life  has  picked  js 
up  for  turn-coat  Southey  some  of  \ 
the  odd  pennies  of  the  Methodists  ; 
this  neighbour,  though  a  very  ho¬ 
nest  man,  was  so  zealous  in  the 
propagation  of  “  gospel  truth,  ” 
that  he  must  needs,  one  day,  re¬ 
commend  to  me  to  go  to  “Chapel,” 
where,  he  said,  I  should  hear  the 
real  gospel  preached.  He  loved 
disputation,  and  he  had  all  the 
familiar  cant  sayings  of  cunning 
Jack  Wesley  at  his  fingers’  ends. 
The  “  real  gospel,”  said  I,  “  what 
is  that  1  ”  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  the 
“  real  word  of  God,  as  contained 
“  in  the  sacred  book.”  “  Indeed !” 
said  I,  “  I  should  like  to  see  this 
“  real  gospel :  do  you  happen  to 
“  have  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
“  house  1  ”  After  some  further 
talk,  in  which  I  pretended  not  to 
know  what  book  he  meant,  he 
went  and  brought  me  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament.  “  Oh !  is 
that  what  you  mean,”  said  I ;  “  I 
“  have  read  that  book  through  half  , 

“  a  dozen  times.”  After  a  little 
pause,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  good,  old-fashioned 
Catholic  religion.  “  GOOD,  do 
you  call  it,”  exclaimed  he  :  “  why, 

“  it  is  the  religion  taught  by  Satan 
“  for  the  ruin  of  precious  souls.  I i 
“  hope,  Sir,”  added  he,  “  you 
“  are  not  a  Roman  Catholic !  ” 

“  No,”  said  I  ;  “  but,  really,  J 
“  cannot  see  much  harm  in  it : 

“  there  is  my  bailiff.  Dean,  who 
“  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  is  " 

“  a  very  honest  fellow.” 

Somewhat  warmed  by  my  cool¬ 
ness,  he  opened  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  and  went  on  to  prove  to 
me,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  scar¬ 
let  where,  the  beast ,  and  the  heads 
and  horns,  meant  the  Pope  and 
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the  Catholic  Church.  He  said, 
that,  “  to  the  eye  of  faith,”  this 
was  all  as  plain  as  the  nose  upon 
his  face.  He  Concluded  with  the 
standing  Methodist  argument  : — 

■  “  Here  it  is  ;  God  has  said  it,  and 
/  God  cannot  lie.”  “  No,  no,”  said 
I,  “God  cannot  lie;  but  how  do 
you  know  that  God  has  said  this  ?” 
)  “  Why,  Sir,”  said  he,  "  here  it  is, 
you  see,  in  God’s  word.”  “  J  see 
it  in  that  book,”  said  J,  “  but  how 
“  do  you  know,  and  what  autho- 
“  rity  have  you  for  saying,  that 
“  that  book  contains  the  word  of 
“  God?”  He  was  puzzled,  and, 
-'as  is  often  the  case  under  similar 
circumstances,  called  up  a  smile 
)  of  affected  pity  for  my'  ignorance. 
“  Come,  come,”  said  J,  “  that  will 
“  not  do.  You  must  tell  me  what 
“  authority  you  have  for  calling 
“  that  book  the  i cord  of  God.  I 
“  see  here  some  paper,  and  some 
“  ink-marks,  and  a  bit  of  sheep’s- 
“  skin,  but  nothing  do  I  see  to 
“  prove  to  me  that  this  is  the  word 
“  of  God.  Where  did  you  get  the 
“  book?”  He  said  he  bought  it 
of  Mr.  S  Kelt  ox,  at  Southampton. 
“  Well,  then,”  said  I,  “  it  is,  as 
“far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Skel- 
“  ton’s  word.  Did  he  tell  you, 
“  and  give  you  proof,  that  it  was 
“  the  word  of  God  V’ 

He  was,  as  you  will  easily  be- 
,  lieve,  sadly  staggered.  A  few 
“  leading  questions,”  however, 
brought  him  to  say,  that  the  book 
\  had  been  handed  down  to  us,  by 
^|the  Apostles  first,  and  afterwards 
*  by  the  faithful  in  Jesus  Christ. 
“  And  this  is  what  you  rest  your 
hopes  of  salvation  on  ?”  said  I. — 
Yes,”  said  he.  I  then  explained 
to  him  how  we  came  in  possession 
of  the  written  gospel.  I  told  him 
about  the  gospels  that  had  been 
rejected;  I  told  him  of  the  autho- 
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rity  with  which  these  came  to  us ; 

I  took  pains  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  :  and,  then  I  concluded 
by  saying,  “  So,  you  rest  your 
“  hopes  of  salvation  wholly  upon. 
“  promises  contained  in  a  book 
“  handed  down  to  you  by  the' 
“  beast,  the  man  of  sin,  the  scar- 
“  let  whore,  and  anti-Christ  l  I 
“  wish  your  poor  soul  great  luck, 
“  with  all  my  heart and  with 
this  I  left  him  to  muse  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts  to  convert  me.  ' 

The  Morning  Chronicle,  in  its 
remarks  on  the  Waterford  Catho¬ 
lic  Meeting,  says,  that  “  much  of 
“  the  arguments  used  by  the 
“  priests  at  this  meeting  admit  of 
“  an  easy  answer.”  I  should 
like  to  hear  this  easy  answer. 
No  Christian  can  answer  at  all ; 
and,  as  to  the  Unitarians  and 
Deists,  (if  they  be  not  one  and 
the  same)  where  do  they  find  any 
authority  for  believing  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  if  they  do 
not  resort  to  that  very  gospel 
which  we  possess  through  the 
means  and  on  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  through 
no  other  means  and  on  no  other 
authority  whatsoever  ? 

However,  though  I  am  pleased 
at  this  triumph  in  argument,  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  seeing 
that  they  never  can  be  expected 
to  have  zealous  friends  amongst 
those  who  believe  their  religion  to 
be  “  idolatrous  and  damnable ;" 
though  I  am  pleased  at  this  tri¬ 
umph  in  argument,  I  am  much 
more  pleased  at  the  posture,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  parties  who 
had  met  upon  this  occasion.  Here 
is  the  “  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese”  in  the  chair.  The 
speakers  call  him,  “  My  Lord.” 
This  is  all  right ;  it  is  all  true  :  he 
is  a  real  Bishop ;  he  has  a  priest- 
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hood  under  him  who  do  not  fight 
battles  of  Skibberken;  and  that 
priesthood  has  flocks  !  But, 
though  it  is  all  right  and  just, 
how  long  is  it  since  it  would  have 
consigned  the  parties  to  a  dun¬ 
geon,  if  not  to  the  gibbet  ? 

When  Mr.  Hume  made  his 
statement,  in  the  House  of  all 
houses,  relative  to  the  Irish  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  there  were  two  or 
three  Irish  Members  to  say,  that 
the  cause  of  the  misery  and  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  Irish  people  LAY 
DEEPER.  In  both  Houses  I 
have  heard  the  same  said  five 
hundred  times.  But  I  never 
heard  one  of  those  deep  seekers 
attempt  to  point  out  i chare  the 
mischief  began  and  how  it  went 
on  !  The  fact  is,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  been  brought  to 
their  present  state  by  a  long  suc- 
/<■'  cession  of  acts  of  PLUNDER. 
That  is  the  word,  and  the  only 
proper  word  to  be  applied  to  the 
case.  And  to  pronounce  this 
word  might  not  be  so  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  those  who  endeavour  to 
whitewash  th#  present  rulers  by 
mere  loose  allusions  to  what  was 
done  in  former  ages.  Not  long 
ago,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  it : 
quite  lately  enough  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  described.  But,  these  deep 
seekers  never  will  tell  us  any  thing 
about  tbi3  PLUNDER.  I  will 
endeavour  to  tell  them  something 
about  it,  one  of  these  days. 

I  remember  Mr.  Curran  tell¬ 
ing  me,  that  I  should  have  a  Dic- 
.  i  tionary  on  purpose,  when  I  wrote 
:  about  Ireland;  lor,  that  I  deceived 

my  readers,  when  I,  in  speaking 
of  Ireland,  mentioned  lubourcr, 
farmer,  landowner ,  people,  no¬ 
bility,  gentlemen,  and  clergy. 
—4  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  you  do  not 
“  know,  that  the  worthless  cur 


“  which  an  English  gentleman 
“  orders  to  be  hanged,  or  drowned, 

“  is  looked  upon  with  more  com- 
“  passion,  and  is,  while  alive, 

“  treated  with  greater  tenderness 
“  and  regard,  than  the  Catholic 
“  labouring  man  in  Ireland  is 
“  looked  upon  and  treated  with  by 
“  the  Orange  brute  who  calls  him- 
“  self  a  gentleman  in  Ireland.” 

It  was  talking  with  Mr.  Curran, 
about  twelve  years  ago  ;  it  was 
the  hearing  of  his  eloquent  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  wrongs  and  the 
miseries  of  the  Irish  people,  that 
first  made  me  take  a  deep  interest 
in  their  cause.  Observation  has 
been  constantly  adding  to  this 
interest.  W  hen,  some  time  ago, 

I  read  about  the  “  lurking  fel¬ 
low  ”  and  the  verdict  of  the  co¬ 
roner  s  inquest,  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Curran.  A  “  gentleman”  was 
sitting  drinking  with  his  associates 
after  dinner.  He  happened  to  go 
out  into  his  garden  during  the 
evening  and  in  the  dark.  He 
heard  something  move  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  a  man.  He  instantly 
called  out  to  his  serv  ant  to  bring 
his  GUN  !  The  servant  brought 
the  gun,  and  then,  spaniel-like, 
rushed  into  cover  to  turn  out  the 
game.  But,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  the  “  gentleman,”  seeing  the 
servant  in  the  shrubbery,  took 
him  for  the  game,  and,  being  keen 
onthe  sport,  sent  the  contents  of  the 
gun  at  the  servant,  and  KILLED 
HIM  ON  THE  SPOT.  A  jury, 
assembled  on  their  oaths,  returned 
a  verdict,  “  shot  in  mistake  for 
the  LURKING  FELLOW  !” 

What  need  we  of  any  thing 
more  than  this  to  make  good  Mr. 

C  urran’s  statement  to  me  1  Here 
ivas  murder,  wilful  and  premedi-  , 
fated  murder  ;  for,  observe,  a  . 
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murder  was  intended  to  be  com¬ 
mitted.  Yet  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  Irish  papers,  gave  this  “ gen¬ 
tleman ’  the  highest  of  characters 
for  gentleness  and  humanity  !  It 
was  not  till  the  news  reached  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle,  that 
a  writer  was  found  to  reprobate 
the  bloody  deed.  Would  any  gen¬ 
tleman  in  England  have  thought 
of  killing  a  man  tor  being  in  his 
shrubbery  !  Without  any  proof 
of  any  guilty  intention,  observe  ; 
being,  perhaps,  only  “  lurking" 
■  j  after  one  of  the  maids.  Would 
any  gentleman,  or  any  man,  in 
.England,  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  this  !  And,  if  such  a 
monster  were  found  in  England, 
•  are  there  twelve  men  to  be  found 
\  in  the  whole  country,  who  would 
t  not,  even  upon  his  own  showing, 
have  convicted  him  of  wilful  mur- 
i  tier? 


What,  then,  has  caused  this 
ference  oj  character  and  manners ? 
Tiie  deep  seekers  might  tell  us,  if 
they  would.  “  Cat  after  kind" 
says  the  country  proverb  ;  and,  if 
these  seekers  after  causes  that  lie 
deep  would  but  tell  us  what  SORT 
of  Englishmen  those  were  who 
lirst  got  the  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
what  were  the  means  they  made 
use  of  to  get  them,  we  should 
cease  to  wonder  at  Mr  Curran’s 
account,  and  at  the  hilling  of  the 
“  lurking  fellow,”  or,  rather,  of 
the  poor  spaniel  servant,  “  in  mis¬ 
take  for  the  lurking  fellow.”  Mr. 
Curran  was  right  to  the  very  let¬ 
ter.  An  English  gentleman  would 
not  have  shot  a  dug  that  he  saw 
lurking  in  his  shrubbery.  He 
would  not,  unless  a  remarkably  ill- 
natured  man,  have,  for  such  a 
cause,  shot  the  cur  of  his  poorest 
neighbour.  “  Cat  after  kind,"  be 
you  well  assured,  Sir.  And,  if 


the  seekers  after  causes  that  lie 
deep  would  but  give  us  a  full  and 
true  description  of  the  characters 
and  means  of  the  c onfiscators  and 
plunderers,  the  whole  mystery 
would,  at  once,  be  explained. 
From  the  first  day  of  the  English 
“  Reformation"  reaching  Ireland, 
the  plunder  began  ;  and  it  never 
ceased  while  there  was  any  thing 
left  whereon  to  commit  an  act  of 
plunder.  Robbers,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  their  prize,  or 
to  provide  a  chance  of  impunity 
for  themselves,  commit  murder; 
and  hence  the  blood  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland  has  flowed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  plunder  committed 
on  their  Church  and  their  estates. 


1 


( 
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No  people  on  earth  were  ever  " 
so  cruelly  treated  as  the  Irish  have 
been  by  successive  factions  in 
England.  The  Turks  have  con¬ 
quered  Christians,  whose  religion 
they  hold  in  abhorrence,  and 
whom  they  look  upon  as  dogs.  , 
Hut  never,  in  any  one  instance, 
have  the  Turks  treated  the  con¬ 
quered  Christians  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  cruelty  that  has  been 
exercised  towards  the  Irish  by  the  f 
English.  Hut,  Sir,  when  1  say 
the  English,  it  is  right  lor  me  to  \ 
add,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
English  people  have  never  known  I 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  Strange 
as  this  assertion  may  seem,  it  is,-''v, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  true.  Those 
whose  business  it  was  to*  plunder 
Ireland,  and  to  keep  the  plunder 
when  they  had  got  it,  have  had,  t 
from  the  time  that  the  plunder  be-  , 
gan,  to  almost  the  present  day,  they? 
e  i elusive  command  of  the  press.  A* 
They  have  made  the  people  of 
England  believe  just  what  they 
pleased.  Their  interest,  nay,  their  ( 
very  lives,  or,  at  the  least,  the  . ' 
qu  id  possession  of  their  plunder,  | 
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made  it  absolutel  y  necessary,  that 
the  people  of  England  should  look 
upon  the  native  Irish  as  a  wild, 
»  unprincipled,  and  bloody  race  of 
people;  as  a  sort  of  savages,  or 
)  white  negroes,  whom  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  constantly  under  the 
t  scourge,  and  who  were  wholly 
j  to  be  entrusted  with  the  pos- 
•'  session  of  either  money  or  lands. 
All  manner  of  writings,  from  folios 
down  to  single-sheet  tracts,  have 
been  constantly  publishing  for 
,  this  nefarious  purpose.  Bishop 
,  Berkeley, while  he  was  fattening, 
while  he  was  rolling  in  luxury,  on 
1  j  ttbe spoils  ol  the  Irish  Church,  and 
.  on  uie  sweat  of  the  Irish  people, 

1  thought  it  quite  consistent  with  his 
spiritual  olfice  to  abuse,  to  becal, 
fie  represent  as  incapable  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  of  any  good,  the  people 
on  whom  he  lived.  He  had  the 
unprincipled  impudence  to  impute 
\.  their  degradation  to  their  very 
,  nature;  when  he  well  knew,  that 
j  the  Irish  nation  was  Christian  and 
learned,  long  before  the  English 
ceased  to  be  heathens,  and  to  sa¬ 
crifice  human  beings  to  their  gods. 

'  It  never  occurred  to  this  Pro¬ 
testant  saint  to  tell  his  readers 
this,  nor  to  lead  them  to  ask  how 
all  the  churches,  cathedrals,  and 
j  -abbeys  came  to  be  erected  by  the 
N,  <f  wild  Irish,'’  before  they  had 
*  /the  misfortune  to  know  any  thing 
/.  of  the  English;  and,  above  all 
things,  it  never  occurred  to  this 
honest  Bishop  to  tell  his  English 
readers,  that  Ireland  had  been 
plundered  over  and  over  again ; 
that  the  estates  had  been  taken 
from  their  native  owners,  and 
given  to  some  of  the  most  worth¬ 
less,  hardened  and  cruel  villains, 
that  ever  walked  under  the  sun  ; 
and  that,  even  after  all  this,  it 
was,  in  order  to  keep  down  the 


buoyant  spirit  of  the  Irish  people, 
necessary  to  make  them  live  un¬ 
der  a  code  of  penal  laws,  which 
have  now,  indeed,  been  repealed, 
but  which  one  would  have  thought 
ferocity  itself  could  not  have  in¬ 
vented,  and  which  were  not  re-  * 
pealed,  pray  observe,  until  the 
Protestant  Government,  for  its  oxen 
protection  against  a  foreign  foe, 
found  it  necessary  to  put  arms  into  , 
the  Catholics’  hands  I  Pray,  mark 
that  fact;  and  engrave  it,  if  you  \ 
can,  on  the  heart  of  every  Catho¬ 
lic  in  Ireland;  and,  if  anybody 
can  do  this,  you  can  do  it.  a 

The  people  of  England  have, w 
therefore,  never  known  any  thing 
of  the  real  state  of  the  facts  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  The  plunder-  \ 
ers  have  kept  them  in  a  constant  / 
state  of  darkness  on  this  subject ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  every  thing 
that  could  be  done,  has  been  done 
to  make  the  people  of  England 
and  Ireland  dislike  each  other. 
Those  whose  interest  it  has  always 
been  to  do  this,  and  who  live  on 
your  side  of  the  water,  have  con¬ 
stantly  called  themselves  and 
their  faction,  “  the  English  and 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  represented  as  “  hating 
the  English,"  and  as  being  ene¬ 
mies  of  England!  The  amiable  \  V. 
Castlereacii,  who  cut  his  own  J 
throat  at  last,  did,  indeed,  in  con- y 
junction  with  bis  not  less  amiable  f 
colleagues,  make  two  remarkable 
efforts  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  '< 
two  nations.  They  sent  English  f 
militia-men  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  Irish  people  quiet,  and  they 
brought  Irish  militia-men  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  English  people 
quiet  !  These  militia-men  were, 
of  course,  if  called  on  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  so  to  do,  to  shoot  some-  V 
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body ;  and  this  reconciling  and 
'y  friendly  measure  would,  of 
s  course,  make,  in  such  case,  the 
English  to  be  shot  by  the  Irish, 
and  the  Irish  to  be  shot  by  the 
/ English ,  which  would  naturally 
i  make  the  two  nations  love  each 
J  other  to  distraction !  The  other 
,  effort  made  by  the  cutler  of  his 
fown  throat  was  this :  When  the 
horrid  bills  were  passing  for  im- 
}  prisoning  the  English  reformers, 
I  in  1817,  this  very  Castlereagii, 
|  who  cut  his  own  throat  at  North 
1a  Cray  in  Kent ;  when  these  horrid 
bills  were  passing,  which  lay 
every  man’s  person  at  the  abso¬ 
lute  mercy  of  Castlereagii  and 
Sidmouth,  the  former  frequently 
congratulated  the  HOUSE  (oh! 
that  House!),  that  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  to  extend  the  bills  to 
/  IRELAND,  where  the  people  de- 
}  spised  the  reformers!  Oh!  how 
'■'/I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  that  this 
rJ  fellow  had  cut  his  throat !  And 
•  /how  I  loved  my  countrymen,  who 
\  groaned,  hissed,  and  cheered  in 
derision  when  his  carcass  was 
W  descending  to  the  hole  in  which 
7  it  was  finally  put  after  the  curious 
1  decision  of  the  Coroner’s  Inquest 
in  Kent!  May  such,  or  even 
more  horrible,  be  the  end  of  all 
those,  be  they  who  they  may,  who 
would  make  the  Irish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  hate  each  other,  that  each  in 
their  turn  may  be  plundered  with 
impunity ! 

/f  However,  Sir,  the  days  of  de¬ 
ception,  as  to  this  matter,  are 
swiftly  passing  away.  The  good 
sense  and  justice  of  the  people  of 
England  are  fast  getting  on  your 
side ;  and  these,  be  you  well  as¬ 
sured,  are  worth  more  to  you  than 
*  ten  millions  of  such  “  ablefricnds" 
/  as  the  British  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion  say  you  have  in  parliament . 
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But,  besides  this,  external  circum¬ 
stances  have  declared  for  you. 
The  w  orld,  (or,  at  least,  all  that 
part  which  can  affect  us)  is  as¬ 
suming  an  attitude ;  nay,  it  has 
assumed  an  attitude,  which  says  j 
to  your  oppressors,  “  You  shall 
oppress  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
no  longer  and  which  says  this, 
too,  in  a  voice  of  thunder!  This 
it  is,  Sir,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  that  makes  the  Orange  7 
ruffian  begin  to  soften  his  tone,  v 
The  DEBT,  the  all-delivering  \ 
Debt,  has  emptied  the  ruffian’s  ■ 
pocket.  The  respite  obtained  by  ‘ 
a  part  repeal  of  Peel’s  Bill,  and 
by  the  consequent  pouring  forth 
of  bales  of  paper-money;  this 
respite  is  but  a  short  one.  The 
end  will  be  like  that  of  Faunt- 
leroy  ;  and  this  the  ruffian  . 
Orangeman,  and  true  descendant  ( 
of  the  first  plunderer,  feels,  and 
feels  it  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  J 
lie  feels  that  he  shall  not  much 
longer  be  able  to  shoot  a  lurking  f 
fellow  with  impunity,  it  is  this 
DEBT  that  will  do  every  thing. 
Every  one  feels  that  wheat  at  35 s.\ 
a  quarter  at  Calais,  and  at  78s. 
at  Dover,  cannot  last  long.  To1^— 
40s.  our  wheat  must  come  again ;  ' 
or,  we  must  come  to  another  Bank 
“  Restriction .”  No  matter  which.: 
either  will  do.  It  is  this  Debt 
which  has  given  the  world  that 
attitude,  which  is  so  auspicious  I 
for  the  Irish  people;  and  thus, at 
last,  the  Dutch  king,  who  made  ' 
the  Debt,  will  be,  as  the  Orange  i  ^ 
ruffian  calls  him,  the  “  Deli-f 
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All  this,  though  not  apparent  to  > 
his  reason,  is  felt  by  the  Orange 
ruffian,  the  true  descendant  of  the 
plunderer.  He  sees  that  the 
vigour  is  gone.  He  hears  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  praised,  and  not  unjustly, 
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V  for  “  liberality  and  mildness;’'  and  I  It  is  a  fine  sign  to  see  the  ruf- 


\  this  scares  the  ruffian  half  out  of  fian  brought  to  this.  If  he  become 


—  his  wits ;  for  he  knows  well,  that,  to  this  point,  you  are  sure  to  beat 
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j  if  even  one  particle  of  justice,  or 
J  mercy,  exist  in  the  breasts  of  the 
\  .Ministers,  his  shooting  of  “  lurking 
\  fellows”  is  at  an  end ;  that  he  is 
*  amenable  to  the  laics ;  that  he  can 
no  longer  play  the  merciless  ty- 
^  rant ;  that  he  will  no  longer  have 
«*/  a  slave  at  his  foot.  Beset  by  these 
V.  fearful  thoughts,  and  with  pockets 
vi  as  empty  as  his  brazen  skull,  the 
,  '^ruffian  has  taken  a  “  religious 
turn ”  !  He  has  become  fanatic , 
f  and  hopes,  by  his  operations  of 
|  this  sort,  to  convert  his  slaves,  and 
-  to  induce  them  to  obey  him  from  a 
fear  of  the  devil.  He  resorts  to 
,/the  aid  of  the  Methodist  crew, 
whom  he  formerly  despised  ;  but, 
i  as  they  preach  absolute  submis- 
vl  sion ;  as  they  (to  curry  favour 
I  with  power)  distinctly  state,  that, 
“  let  a  government  be  what  it 
it  do  what  it  will , 
to  think  of  resist- 
this  crew  of  Pro¬ 
testant  saints  preach  up  to  the 
/  labourers  the  blessings  of  po- 
verty  ;  as  they  tell  us  of  the  godly 
I  and  happy  tailor,  in  Scotland,  who 
'  was  well  contented  to  live  upon 


]  “let  a  governn 
X  “  may,  and  let  it 
j  “  no  man  ought  \ 
rj“  ing  it as  th 


mm.  Only  put  a  stop  to  his 
“  shooting  lurking  fellows ,”  and 
the  ruffian  is  done  for;  and,  in 
spite  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  save  him,  his  reign  of 
cruelty  and  blood  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  he  feels  it.  He  remem¬ 
bers  the  old  proverb — “  What  is 
got  over  the  devil’s  back  shall  go 
under  his  belly and  when  the  j 
ruffian  thinks  of  this,  his  knees  / 
knock  together,  and  his  teeth  { 
chatter  in  his  head. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  A 
my  letter,  let  me  congratulate  you  ’ 
on  the  enterprise,  now  on  foot  in 
Dublin,  for  the  carrying  of  goods 
and  passengers  from  Dublin  to 
London  by  steam  -  boats  !  Of  ^ 
course,  people  going  from  Dublin 
to  Paris  will  go  in  such  boats 
to  Havre  de  Grace,  which  they 
will  reach  in  (it  is  calculated)  50 
hours,  and  at  the  expense  of  two  v 
or  three  pounds,  instead  of  travel¬ 
ling  about  four  hundred  miles  by 
land  before  they  can,  in  any  other 
way,  get  so  near  to  Paris  as  they 
will  be  at  Havre  de  Grace;  and  - 
at  an  expense  of  about  twenty 


jV  fourteen  pence  a  week,  and  ot\  pounds.  Of  course,  also,  steain- 


t 


f 


“  blind 
who 


was 


J  nine-pence  a 


Ellen,”  in  Lancashire, 
to  God  upon 
week, 


grateful 


and  who 


boats  will  go  from  Havre  de  Grace 
to  Dublin  ;  and  it  will  thus  be  made 
quite  clear,  even  to  our  pretty 


“  never  went  to  the  parish,  like  *  gentlemen,  that  such  boats  can 
Y  “  the  idle  and  profligate  and  ex- '  convey  passengers  to  any  port,  or 


*  J  “  travagant  poor  around  her  as 
.'  the  Methodist  crew  preach  up  this 
Y  sort  of  doctrine,  the  Orange  ruf- 
\  fian,  who  would  have  spitten  upon 


■J 


m 


\ 

- 


\ 


the  crew  ten  or  twelve  y  ears  ago 
now  embraces  them,  crams  his 
bullet  head  and  his  long  ears  into 
the  same  group  with  theirs,  w  here 
he  snuffles  and  groans,  and  baw  ls 
out  “  hymns”  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them. 


bay,  or  cove,  in  poor  old  Ireland,  ( 
where  “  lurking  fellows”  are  shot  |_ 
with  impunity  !  I  know  what  will 
be  said  of  these  remarks,  because 
1  know  what  has  been  said  of  my  - 
mention  of  the  steam-boat  affair, 'in  i 
my  Letters  to  the  King.  The  par-  ' 


son-justice  newspapers,  all  over  j 


the  country,  have  accused  me  of 
pointing  out  to  the  French  how 


they  may  injure  the  country. — 
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N.  B.  When  these  fellows  talk  of 
country ,  they  mean  themselves  and 
all  those  who  cut  tithes  and  tuxes. 
But  it  is  curious  enough,  that,  so 
1  ong  ago  as  last  February,  a  Air. 
Maclean  (a  Scotchman)  publish¬ 
ed  a  pamphlet,  at  Ridgway’s  in 


;  Piccadilly,  contending,  in  the 


1, 


most  unqualified  terms,  that  the 
,.  moment  the  French  resolved  on 
using  steam-boats  against  us,  all 
our  naval  skill,  and  all  our  ships 
and  dockyards  would  be  of  no  use 
in  our  defence!  Thus  you  see, 
Sir,  the  old  saying  verified  :  lc  One 
“  man  may  steal  a  horse  out  of  a 
/  “  field,  when  another  man  dare 
j  “  not  look  over  the  hedge.” 

Well;  but  this  gentleman  did 
not  give  all  up  in  despair?  He 
did  not  recommend  us  to  prostrate 
ourselves  at  the  feet  of  France? 
And,  did  I  ?  No  :  but,  1  said, 
-  that  our  only  defence  would  be  in 
_  )  the  hearts  of  the  main  body  of  the 
people:  and  this  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Macj.kan  says!  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  for  yetting  rid  of  the  Debt, 
and  of  a  large  part  of  the  other 
taxes  ;  he  is  lor  making  the  com- 
\imon  people  well  off;  he  is  for 
f  removing  the  grounds'  of  their  dis- 
V  content.  I  list  means  differ,  in 
f  some  sort,  from  mine,  but  his  cad 
\  is  the  same :  and  he  distinctly 
j  says,  that  we  have  no  defence  ex- 
'  cept  in  the  arms  of  a  welljed 
and  happy  people,  who  feel  that 
they  have  something  to  fight  for. 

I  beseech  you,  and  also  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  to  observe,  that  the 
next  war  will  not  begin  by  a  loyal 
surrender  of  a  large  fleet  of 
France  to  us.  1  beseech  you  also 
n  to  observe,  that  the  next  war  will 
'  not  be  lor  “  our  holy  religion  and 
social  order.”  Georuk  Rose,  if 
v  /  raised  again  from  the  dead  (God 
!  forbid  !  say  you,  and  I  say,  A  men); 


even  old  tax-eating  George,  whose,,* 
son  is  so  zealous  a  member  of  the  I 
Bible-squadron  ;  even  old  brazen-  k 
faced  George  would  not  again 
have  the  1'ace  to  tell  us,  that, 
though  we  were  called  upon  for 
such  a  large  part  of  our  earnings  / 
in  taxes,  we  should  recollect,  that  ( 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children,  “  the i 
BLESSED  COMFORTS  OF L 
RELIGION.”  Pray, Sir, observer 
this  :  we  shall  not  have  to  make 
war  against  “  rebels,  regicides,  re-  j , 
publicans,  levellers,  and  atheists.’^ J 
Happy  change !  The  vile  hypo¬ 


crites  have  now  been  left  aground. 


1* 


They  have  nothing  left  to  deceive 
us  with.  Our  enemy  will  be  a 
Government  as  “  regular  ”  as  re-  * 
gular  can  be ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  its  proceedings  will  be  as  re-  \ 
gular  as  heart  can  wish. 

Let  me,  once  more,  congratulate 
you.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  look 
back  to  the  dismal  days,  when  the, 

“  Deliverer  ”  sent  the  last  band? 
of  confiscators  and  plunderers) 
amongst  you.  Let  me  beseech 
you  to  reflect  how  comparatively 
short  is  the  time,  since  a  Catholic  , 
Meeting,  like  that  at  Waterford,  J 
would  have  crammed  the  dungeons  | 
and  strewed  the  country  with * 
heads  and  limbs.  But,  here  ends,  V 
for  the  present,  the,  to  me,  pleasing ^>- 
part  of  my  letter. 


Since  I  wrote  the  last  para¬ 
graph  1  have  changed  my  mind  ; 
a  thing  which  we  are  very  apt  to 
do,  in  cases  where  such  chaitge 
procures  us  a  postponement  of 
doing  that  which  it  is  painful  for 
us  to  do.  This  painful  duty  I 
must  however,  and  I  will  perform ;  ^ 
and  I  think  1  shall  do  it  in  my 
next  Register.  Let  it,  however, 
pass  for  the  present,  and  let  me 
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V 


■conclude  this  letter  with  a  remark 
or  two  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
44  London  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
44  ciety,”  a  meeting  of  which  took 
place  yesterday  at  the  Mansion- 
House,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
Chair. 

I  shall  insert  the  whole  of  the 
article  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter, 
in  order  that  my  readers  may  see 
)  good  ground  for  the  laugh  ^that 
they  will  have  ;  and  I  shall  num¬ 
ber  the  paragraphs  of  the  article, 
I  that  I  may  refer  to  each,  if  neces- 
I  sary,  with  the  less  trouble.  When 
N.  a  short  figure  saves  a  long  phrase, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  the  former, 
I  especially  when  one  is  writing 
about  animals  like  these.  J  will 
-  take  the  paragraphs  in  the  order 
in  which  I  find  them,  passing  over 
the  two  first,  as  1  shall  have  to 
notice  them  when  I  come  to  the 
last  paragraph. 

3.  Paragraph. — So,  you  see, 

J  people  begin  to  see  a  little  into 
this  humbug :  the  receipts  fall  off. 
It  is  curious  to  hear  the  manner 
/  in  which  the  canters  console  them- 
vselves  for  this  falling  off,  and  the 
Secretary’s  arithmetic  is  not  less 
curious.  “  ///’says  he,  “  we  could 
“  get  a  guinea  each  from  one-fif- 
. 44 teenth  of  a  hundred  thousand 
/  44  people,  w'e  should  get  6,000/.  a- 
44  year,  instead  of  700/.”  There  is 
ajclever  fellow  for  you !  Ilis  arith- 
V  metic  seems,  at  the  very  least,  to 
J  equal  his  piety.  Money,  you  al- 

Jways  find,  that  it  is  money,  that 
these  grunting  crews  are  grubbing 
about  after.  They  grunt  a  great 
/  deal  about  “  all-sufficient  grace 
{  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  money  they 
k  are  after. 

4.  Paragraph. — Oh  !  Here  we 
have  old  Van  upon  the  stage 
again !  1  was  in  hopes  that  we 


V 


should  never  hear  of  him  any 
more  at  any  rate,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  in  explanation  of  his  two 
famous  resolutions  of  1811  and 
1819,  Jlally  contradicting  each\ 
other,  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
one-pound  note.  Van  said,  that 
as  the  Lord  Mayor  was,  in  this 
case,  the  representative  of  the 
City  Magistrates,  so  he  (Van) 

44  presented  himself  as  the  repre- 
44  sentative  of  His  Majesty’s  Go- 
44  vernment .”  Indeed,  Van!  What  , 
then,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskis-  \ 
son,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  West-  j 
moreland,  the  Lord  Chancel-  j 
lor,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  J 
the  Ministers,  sent  you  to  re¬ 
present  them  at  this  London  Bible- 
shop!  If  this  were  really  the/ 
case,  I  should  begin  to  think,  that ' 
these  twelve  or  thirteen  poor  souls  [ 
were  in  a  way  that  it  is  unnecessary  \ 
to  describe.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  so  troubled  with  their  44  pros-  ^ 
pcrity they  are  so  overfull  of 
it,  that  it  may  possibly  fly  to  their  y 
heads,  44  have  a  determination ” 
to  their  noddles.  But  they  must 
be  far  gone  indeed  ;  the  44  deter¬ 
mination”  must  be  uncommonly 
resolute,  before  they  could  send 
Van  to  represent  them  before 
Lord  Waithman.  Van  says, » 
that  they  have  converted  the  frisky 
lasses  of  the  South  Seas.  It  is 
only  a  lew  days  ago  that  we  read 
ol  one  of  our  Blue  and  Buff  Cap¬ 
tains  and  four  of  his  men  having  . 
been  knocked  on  the  head  by  / 
the  natives  of  one  of  these  V 
I  “  friendly  islands.”  So  that,  they 
appear  to  be  true  “  Protestant  y 
Reformers.”  Pray,  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  did  you  ever  SEE  Van? 

If  you  did  not,  lose  no  time,  for  ( t 
!  Goa’s  sake.  You  will,  take  my 
[  my  word  for  it,  44  never  look  upon 
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like  again.”  But,  did  you 
ever  hear  him,  then  !  Make 
~^iaste,  I  implore  you ;  for  his 
/match  is  not  on  this  side  of  the 
Wave. 

'  5.  Paragraph  brings  forth  one 
of  the  new  Sheriffs,  of  the  name  of 
Brow,  who  sympathized  with  the 
meeting  on  the  falling  off  of  the 
subscriptions,  and  who  consoled 
them  in  a  way  quite  worthy  of  a 
London  Sheriff,  the  office  of  whom 
was  never  so  properly  filled,  as 
when  filled  by  Parkins  ;  I  mean 
poor  Byrne’s  Treasurer. This  man, 
Brown,  seemed  disposed  to  argue 
the  point  with  the  Catholics.  He 
contented  himself,  however,  with 
saying,  that  to  object  to  the  cir¬ 
culating  of  the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment,  was  “  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  against  their  Maher.” 
Against  the  Pope,  you  mean,  Mr. 
Brown.  You  get  that  book  upon 
trust  from  the  Pope,  Mr.  Brown. 

-  Neither  God,  nor  Christ,  nor  the 
Apostles  handed  the  book  down  to 
ou  :  it  was  handed  down  to  you 
y  the  Pope.  Mark  that,  Master 
Brown,  and  keep  it  in  your  head, 
when  you  are  about  to  prattle  on 
such  a  subject  again. — This  wise 
man  said,  that  the  Bible  might  be 
expected  to  “  reduce  the  city  po¬ 
lice  to  a  sinecure  ”!  He  did  not, 
however,  give  us  any  facts  to  show 
how  it  happened,  thattwenty  years 
of  Bible-work  heard  the  crimes  of 
the  city  increase  four-fold!  But, 
how  was  the  Bible-work  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effect  1  Why,  the  answer 
of  Master  Brown  is  ready  :  “  By 
covering  the  whole  earth  with 
good  works,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea"!  So  you  see,  Mr. 
O’Connell,  that  this  Sheriff  of 
1  London  thinks  that  the  sea  is  under 
the  waters.  This  Sheriff  does  not 
fcnow,  that  the  water  is  the  sea. 


I 


i 


J: 


pick-  s 
now  I 


This  is  a  pretty  fellow  to  talk 
about  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
religion  :  a  pretty  fellow  verily,  to 
undertake  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  V. 
world.  But,  1  must  confess,  a  very 
fit  man  to  second  a  motion  of  little 
Van. 

6.  Paragraph. — I  would  pass 
over  it  if  I  could,  for  Mr.  FavellV, 
visited  me  once  in  prison.  But  > 
good  God,  how  age  must  have  al-  L 
tered  this  man  !  The  “  preventive 
service,’’ — “  the  converted 
pocket”!  Oh,  Lord!  But 
think  of  it,  my  old  friend  JOCE-  , 
LYN  Roden  was  converted  at  , 
a  Bible-meeting  !  Would  to  God 
that  all  pickpockets,  whether  on  {. 
a  large  scale  or  a  small,  would  at¬ 
tend  Bible-meetings,  if  this  be  the 
case.  But,  to  proceed  with  poor 
Mr.  Favell,  where  did  he  learn, 
that  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  Lon-  j 
don  ?  The  “  tall  bully  in  Grace- 
church-street,  that  lifts  his  head! 
and  lies ’’against  the  Catholics,  \>~ 
will  tell  him,  that  that  fire  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  / 
Second,  about  eighty  years  after  * 
the  Bible  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  had  a  mind  to  have  it.  V 
And  where  did  Mr.  Favell  learn, 
that  there  were  in  England  any 
religious  “  persecution  ”  before  the 
Bible  was  so’ circulated  !  He  does  j 
not  lie,  however,  for  he  is  totally 
ignorant  ofthe  matter:  he  repeats 
what  he  has  often  heard  said,  just 
as  the  magpie,  which  is  hanging 
up  in  a  cage  under  my  gateway, 
calls,  ‘■‘Cook  !  cook  !’’  Aye,  and  as 
distinctly  too  as  Mr.  Favell  can 
talk  about  the  great  fire  and  per-  \ 
secution. — But,  after  all,  it  is  poor 
Mr.  Favell’s  motion  that  moves 
one’s  pity  most.  To  what  a  state 
must  a  man  be  come,  when  he 
could  actually  move  a  RESOLU- 
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TION,that  the  members  of  the  So- 
i  ciety  should  be  called  upon  to  put 
up  CEASELESS  PRAYER  for 
success  1  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  made  an  amendment  in 
these  words :  ‘  ‘  That  ibis  Society 
“  pray  heartily  to  God  to  contract 
\  “  the  throats  and  bowels  of  the  se- 
“  veral  Companies  of  this  Corpo- 
“  ration  ;  so  that  they  may  not,  at 

)“  their  numberless  gormandizing 
“  and  guzzling  Protestant  dinners, 
“  devour  so  large  a  portion  of  that 
(  “  which  was  left  by  our  humane, 

>  “  abstemious,  and  pious  Catholic. 
t\“  ancestors,  for  the  relief  and  eom- 
,  “  fort  of  the  widow  ant!  the  fkther- 
yr  “  less.” — And,  thus,  farewell  to 
Mr.  Faveli,. 

7.  Paragraph. — Next  comes 
the  seconder  of  this  motion,  and 
^he  most  indiscreetly  confesses,  that 
V  there  is  a  “  frightful  amount  of 
\  crime,”  and  that  “crime  is  on  the 
— increase.”  The  devil  it  is!  And, 
then  he  calls  for  more  Bibles  to 
I  banish  the  crime;  though  Bibles 
s"  and  crime  have  gone  on  increas- 
rjing  together!  But  this  Protes¬ 
tant  Reverend  has  an  unusual 
•  cause  to  account  for  the  increase 
/  of  crime.  And  what  is  that  1  Why, 
PEACE  !  Peace  is  the  cause  of 
crime  !  So  that  “  peace  on  earth ” 
3  is  a  most  unfortunate  tiling ! 
/'■  Peace,”  says  the  “  holy  ”  Protes- 
j  tant,  “  brings  idleness,  and  idleness 
“  profligacy;  and,  it  cannot  be  de- 
y  “  nied,  that  the  idleness  and  pro- 
fy  “  fligney,  caused  by  peace,  are  the 
Y  “  great  incentives  to  crijnc.”  There, 
take  that,  you  that  are  buried  in 
monkish  ignorance:”  take  that, 
and  cease  to  sing,  “  Praise  to  God 
“  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
“  peace ,  and  good-will  toward 
j  “  men.”  Here  is  a  pretty  “  Re- 
y:  verend,”  met  with  others  to  circu¬ 
late  “the  gospel  ofpeace  /”  With 
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sweet  consistency  this  fellow  say 
that  he  is  the  “  last  man  in  the 
“  world  to  seek  to  draw  the  sword 
“  of  war  from  its  scabbard,  where  / 

“  he  would  rather  see  it  rest  for  \ 

“  ever.”  What,  then,  you  want  - 
everlasting  “  idleness,  profligacy, 
and  crime,”  do  you  1  You  area 
pretty  teacher  of  the  people. 
What  this  man  said  about  new 
churches  springing  up  daily', 
might  have  been  answered  by  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  country  parts  of_^ 
England,  they  are  daily  falling  I 
down  ;  and  that,  in  Ireland,  there 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  rich 
benefices  without  any  churches  at  \ 
all.  There  are  about  two  hundred  y 
parishes,  even  in  England,  where- . 
the  churches  have  fallen  down,  f 
and  never  been  re-erected;  but  ' 
where  the  parson  takes  care  still  W 
to  have  his  tithes. 

8.  Par  ay  raph.—  Pray  look  at 
the  speech  of  this  Alderman  Vena¬ 
bles,  who  has,  y  ou  see,  a  mind  to 
lanch  forth  against  the  Catholic ”7 
priests  of  Ireland. 

9.  Paragraph. — The  Reverend 
Ok  me  conies  buck  to  the  ready 
again.  A  Protestant  Reverend  sei-~f  j 
dom,  for  long  together,  loses  sight  7* 
of  chink.  This  reverend  person  ^ 
says,  “  that  subscribingis  not  a 

“  matter  of  choice ,  but  of  duty  ; 

“  and  that,  not  to  do  this  duly  is  1 
“  to  disobey  the  i cord  of  God ”  ! 
This  is  just  the  way  Whitfield  i  * 
and  old  Jack  Wksi-ey  used  to  go  y 
on,  and  it  is  just  the  way  in  which 
their  followers  now  goon.  I  heard,  ' 
some  years  ago,  of  a  Weslkyite, 
one  of  the  “  Connection,”  who,  after  » 
very  long  “  prayer”  and  longer 
“preach,”  to  a  parcel  of  people  at  i- 
I£alifax,inNovaScotia, called  upon 
them  for  a  “  contribution  towards^ 
God’s  work  ;”  and,  fixing  upon  aP' 
man  that  he  knew  to  be  pretty  rich,  'l 
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he  called  on  him  to  give  something, 
adding,  “  You’ll  be  damned  it' you 
don’t;”  to  which  the  other  replied, 
“  And  I’ll  be  damned  if  I  do.” — 
This  reverend  Orme  does  not,  in¬ 
deed,  name  money;  he  calls  it 
“  putting  forth  the  hand  ” :  but, 
he  means,  I  suppose,  that  there 
/  should  be  something  in  the  hand! 
I  Aye,  that  he  does ;  “  w  hy  else 
breathes  he  in  a  Protestant  land  ?” 
_  10.  Paragraph.  —  What  Al¬ 
derman  Venables  only  nibbled 
\  at,  the  reverend  Evans  on  seized 
^  on  with  unrelenting  jaws.  If  you 
»  want  brass,  real  brass,  it  is  to 
(  the  protestant  reverends  that  you 
'  must  come  for  it.  This  fellow 
said,  that  a  “  conspiracy  was  car- 

)“  ry'ing  on  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
“  land  :  a  conspiracy  wras  carry- 
« 


mg  on  here  against  the  arch - 
“  enemy  in  that  country ;  against 


\  “  the  prince  of  darkness."  So  that 
you  are  to  gather  from  this,  that 
»  /  this  fellow  looks  on  the  Catholic 
,  faith  as  taught  by  the  devil!  It 
is  pity  that  the  impudent  fellow 
.  f  can  produce  no  word  of  God,  that 
i  he . 


he  did  not,  if  this  his  charge  be 
\,  just'  get  from  the  devil! 

il  and  12  Paragraphs. — The 
stories  related  in  these  are,  I  dare 


”  say,  most  falsehoods.  Only  think 
N  of  a  man  in  France,  never  having 
^  heard  of  such  a  booh  as  the  Bible  ! 
But,  now,  let  me  remind  you  of  a 
couple  of  anecdotes,  related  last 
Spring,  at  a  Missionary  Society¬ 
meeting,  by  a  Reverend  Leif- 
ciiild,  of  this  village  of  Kensing- 
J  ton.  The  first  wras,  that  he,  in 
"  going  to  a  coal-mine,  asked  the 
N  man  at  the  mouth  of  it,  if  they 
Y  “  knew  any  thing  of  Jesus  Christ 
'  in  these  parts."  Whereupon  the 
v  man,  stooping  down,  called  out  to 
’  a  comrade  below  :  “  John  !  is  there 
folic  Jesus  Christ  at  work  here?" 


John  answered,  11  Is  he  a  bank-man 
or  a  pit-man  ?”  This  was  the  firs 
anecdote  of  the  reverend  Protes¬ 
tant  Leifciiild  ;  and  I  can  bring  > 
fifty  witnesses  to  prove,  that  this  / 
anecdote  was  ascribed  to  old  Jack, 
and  that  it  was  threadbare  thirty  Z 


years  ago.  The  other  anecdote 
ol  the  Reverend  Leifciiild  was, 
that  he,  being  with  a  “  lady,"  near 
London,  not  long  ago,  asked  her 
whether  “  she  knew  Jesus  Christ  V 
To  which  she  answered,  that  “  she 
“  could  not  say  that  she  was  per- 
“  sonally  acquainted  with  him, 

“  but  that  she  had  heard  that  he 
“  was  a  very  nice  man ”  !  These 
anecdotes  are,  however,  you  may  | 
be  well  assured,  just  as  true  as 
those  of  Reverend  Townley  and 
Reverend  Sciioll.  To  express  ; 

indignation  against  such  people,  ) _ 

is  beneath  one.  But  where  is  all  y 
this  to  end ?  It  cannot  keep  raging  \ 
throughout  the  land  without  pro-  J 
ducing,  at  last,  some  sort  of  con-  f 
vulsion.  The  Church  of  England  ^ 
trembles  at  the  sight  of  these  ra-  \ 
ving  crews  ;  but  she,  at  the  same  ' 
time,  is  compelled  to  hug  them  to  J?- 
her  bosom  !  J 

13.  and  14. — The  Reverend 
Styles  pronounced  an  eulogium 
on  enthusiasm,  and  the  Reverend 
Mortimer  (it  being  the  4th  of  * 
November)  would  not  give  “  the  / 
immortal  memory  of  King  Wil-  • 
liam  ;  ”  bu  t,  the  “  immortal  me-  \ 
mory”  of  Jesus  Christ!  Thus  they  I 
go  on,  by  their  familiar  slang,  to  l 
vulgarize  and  debase,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  the  whole  of  the^/, 
Christian  religion.  If  it  were  not  \ 
for  the  Catholics,  we  should,  ^ 
really,  soon  have  no  landmark 
left. 

15.  Paragraph.— So,  here  we 
have  another  convert  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Claudius  Hunter,  some- 
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time  (if  not  now)  dealer  and  chap¬ 
man  in  the  City  of  London  !  Our 
Jocelyn  Roden, you  see,  was  by 
no  means  the  only  convert  made 
at  these  societies.  What  a  pity  it 
Ywas  that  John  Movelly,  of  the 
\Guards,  never  happened  to  drop 
in  at  one  of  these  meetings !  Every 
sinner  ought,  at  this  rate,  to  go  to 
them. 


16  and  17.  Paragraphs. — The 
!  Reverend,  Hatchard  (about  whom 
I  one  might  have  a  good  laugh)  had 
v  the  prudence  to  say  little ;  and 
Alderman  Key  was,  I  suppose, 
f  cut  short  by  the  reporter ;  tor  the 
-i  Alderman  can  talk ;  aye,  and  he 
will  talk,  too,  and  as  precious  non- 
v”"  sense  as  ever  came  out  of  a  pair 
of  lips. 


18.  Paragraph. — The  Reverend 
Drew  bad  his  story.  I  dare  say, 

t  that  this  allegory  was  stolen  from 
/  Old  Jack,  who  was  a  capital 
\  hand  at  this  story-telling  and  al¬ 
legory  work.  But  Old  Jack  had 
K/  talent.  He  could  pick  the  pockets 
t  of  his  audience  without  their  per¬ 
ceiving  it.  I  never  saw  Jack 
/  but  once.  I  was  quite  a  boy ; 

but  I  have  always  remembered 
y  his  familiar  slang.  He  gave  out 
a  hymn,  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
Nancy  Dawson,  observing,  that 
he  was  resolved,  that  the  Devil 
should  not  have  all  the  pretty 
tunes  to  himself  any  longer,  but 
that  God  should  have  some  of 
them  too.  This  was  at  Wapping, 
in  the  year  1781. 

19.  Paragraph. — We  now  come 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  beg  you 
mark  him.  He  returned  thanks 
'*  in  a  very  few  words."  It  must  be 
something  rather  particular  that 
could  induce  the  Lord  Mayor  to 

s/  end  “  at  a  few  words,”  if  he  had, 
as  he  had  here,  full  swing  for  his 


I* 


_  i 


< 
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tongue.  He  did  not  dare  abet^ 
the  works  of  his  audience.  Every 
man,  whose  respect  he  must  most 
wish  to  retain,  would  have 
spised  and  abhorred  him  if  he  had  l 
done  this,  knowing,  as  they  do, 
his  real  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Yet,  he  was  placed  in  a  dilemma: 
he  was  afraid  not  to  take  the  y 
chair.  The  refusal  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  him,  especi- 
ally  as  he  has  view  s  to  get  again 
into  that  House  of  all  houses,  \ 
where  he  made  such  a  brilliant  ' 
figure  before.  And  now,  mark, 
how  the  cunning  Bible-fellows 
sought  to  entrap  him  !  Mark  how  J 
'hey  all  praised  him  for  placing  / 
himself  at  their  head.  They  vote 
him  thanks  in  the  10th  paragraph , 
and  then  again,  in  the  17th.  They 
called  him  “  their  President .” 
Van  Bexley  (formerly  a  Com-  t 
missioner  of  Scotch  Herrings')  y 
praised  him.  They  all  laid  it  x 
thick  upon  him.  And,  after  all 
this,  to  return  thanks  “  in  a  very 
few  words” !  The  truth  is,  that  , 
he  did  not  dare  (and  he  was  not  \ 
inclined  to  it,  I  am  sure)  to  de¬ 
clare  himself  a  friend  to  this  ridi-N 
culous,  this  disgraceful,  this  rag-  ( 
ing  cant.  But,  then,  he  ought  to  , 
have  refused  to  take  the  chair,  1 
and  also  refu  sed  to  suffer  the  meet-  i 
ing  in  his  Mansion-house.  He 
has  steered  a  middle  course,', 
which,  in  such  cases,  is  always  the 

icorst.  He  will  not  deceive  the  V _ 

Bible- crew.  They  will  remem¬ 
ber  his  ufew  words,”  when  they  V 
thought  they  had  inveigled  him 
into  a  hearty,  or,  at  least,  a  seem-  \ 
ingly  hearty  co-operation :  and, 
as  to  that  part  of  the  public  who  A 
have  sense  and  sincerity,  he  will  -J 
certainly  lose  something  by  hav¬ 
ing  given  his  countenance  to  the  v 


crew\ 
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I  conclude,  Sir,  with  wishing 
j  you  health  to  bring  to  perfection 
-i  that  great  work  of  justice,  which 
I  you  have  so  happily  begun,  and  I 
j  remain,  with  great  respect, 

\  Your  most  humble  and 


Most  obedient  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


.  P.  S. — Sir,  it  is  a  shame  to 
/add  a  Postscript  to  so  long  a  let- 
ter ;  but,  a  Bible-Meeting  at 
Southampton,  on  the  3d  instant, 
cries  aloud  for  a  word  or  two,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  Catholic  Clergy 
of  Ireland  came  in  for  a  share  of 

Jthe  abuse  of  the  orators.  If  I 
were  to  notice  all  the  impudence 
and  all  the  nonsense  of  this  meet- 
ling,  1  should  more  than  fill  a 
y whole  Register.  1  shall  notice 
only  a  small  part  of  what  was  said 
b>  two  of  the  orators,  “  Sir 
George  Rose  (son  and  heir  of 
/►Old  “  Blessed  Comforts")  and 
Lord  Ashtown,  who  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting.  George 
said,  that  “  the  Church  of  Rome, 
/  “  from  whose  dark  despotism  we 
“  emerged  at  the  Reformation, 
“  (what  a  lie !)  should  oppose  the 
“  circulation  of  the  Bible  without 
“  note  or  comment  was  natural; 
I  “  but,  that  Protestants  should  aid 
“  it  was  truly  astonishing ,  and 
“  yet  he  was  concerned  to  add, 
“  that  he  had  just  seen  a  public 
\  “  newspaper,  in  which  it  was  as- 
)  “  serted,  that  such  circulation  was 
J  “  dangerous Thus,  you  see, 
/  Sir,  we  are  not  all  fools  and 
N  knaves.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  there 

Jare  many  newspapers  in  England, 
who  openly  and  ably  espouse  your 
(cause,  and  who  despise  the  cant¬ 
ing  crew  as  much  as  you  and  I  do. 
N.  B.  Young  “ blessed  comforts" 


did  not  refer  to  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  which  justifies  a  man  in 
pocketing  a  sinecure  of  3,000 1. 


a  year ,  as  “  blessed  comforts  : 


does ;  and  that,  too,  after  old  ? 
“  blessed  comforts  ”  had  pocketed 
the  same  for  about  thirty  years  f ) 
These  are  the  “  blessed  comforts  ”...  - 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  be  you  assured,  that 
this  impudent  and  vulgar  assailant 
of  your  Church,  thinks  that  the  . 
Bible-scheme  is  owe  way  of  hush-\ 
ing  the  people,  and  of  preserving  j 
these  “  comforts.” 

Lord  Ashtown,  the  Chairman 
(an  Irishman),  was  still  more 
abusive  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  read  an  extract  from  the  ... 
Pope’s  bull  against  Bible  So- 
cieties  ;  and,  if  there  had  been  in 
the  meeting  one  single  man  of, 
sense  and  spirit,  he  would  have  ' 
called  upon  this  abusive  fellow  to 
answer  that  bull,  which  says,  and 
most  justly,  that  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  that  are  now  going  ^ 
on,  may  be,  and  naturally  innst 
be,  full  of  errors  and  interpola-  -i 
tions  ;  and  that,  at  last,  “  instead 
“  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  will 
“  become  the  Gospel  of  the  <Ze-_ 
“oil.”  This  Ashtow'n  said  to  the 
Meeting,  “  expostulating  latel y\ 

“  with  a  Catholic  Priest,  on  MY  • 

“  ESTATE  in  Ireland,  he  told 
“  me  that  such  were  the  orders  ? 
“he  received  from  his  superiors, J 
“  and  he  must  obey  them.’’  Now,  1 
I  do  not  believe  this  “  Lord.”  I  \ 
am  convinced,  that  the  story  was  / 
hatched,  in  order  to  make  people 
believe,  that  the  Irish  priests  are  , 
for  the  bible  crew,  and  that  they 
oppose  them  only  because  the  > 
Pope  compels  them  to  do  it.  But, 
if  this  Lord  have  so  great  a  desire 
to  save  the  souls  of  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholics,  why  is  he  not  amongst 
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them,  where  his  “  ESTATE”  is  ? 
The  man’s  real  name  is  Trench, 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has 
been  living  about  Southampton 
for  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ; 
and  there,  of  course,  he  spends 
that  income ,  which,  if  spent  on  his 
v  estate,  or  in  Ireland,  would  assist 
}  in  preventing  that  misery  which 
now  prevails  in  that  unhappy 
\/  country.  The  people  on,  or  about 
his  estate,  call  to  him  for  bread ; 
'  and  he  lives  at  Southampton, 
K  where  he  cannot  hear  their  curses, 
—  and  sends  them  bibles  !  But,  who 
is  this  Trench  1  Where  is  this 
“  estate’  of  his  ?  How  big  is  it  ? 
What  does  it  yield  annually  1 
For, observe, since  he  has,  in  pub- 
i  lie  speech,  talked  about  this  “  es- 
■tate,”  we  have  a  right  to  inquire 
/  all  about  it:  and  above  all  things, 
i  we  have  a  right  to  inquire,  HOW 
JhECAMEBYIT?  Whether 
^  he  or  his  predecessors  bought  it 
r"’of  the  right  owner,  or,  whether 
they,  or  either  of  them,  became 
i  possessed  of  it  by  some  other  sort 
of  means.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  the 
tickler .  Nothing  can  be  more  fair 
than  the  inquiry  ;  and,  be  you  as¬ 
sured,  that  the  taking  of  this  fa¬ 
mily  of  Trench,  and  tracing  it 
,  _  back  to  its  original  settlement  on 
.  the  “  estate,”  which  has  been  thus 
-j  i  impudently  thrusted  in  our  faces, 
would  do  the  Catholics  more  good, 
I  in  England,  than  all  that  has  ever 
been  promised  to  be  done  for  them 
by  all  their  “  able  friends”  inpar- 
liament.  It  is  by  facts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  facts  of  this  sort,  that  the 
X/  people  of  England  are  to  be 
brought  cordially  to  join  you.  Let 
some  one,  then,  give  us  a  detailed 
account  of  this ■“  estate,”  and  also 
give  us  the  true  pedigree  of  this 
-J  Trench.  Some  will  call  this 
mode  of  proceeding  with  this 


His  mode\ 
liberal ,  ”  I 


Trench,  “  illiberal.” 
of  proceeding  was  “  liberal. 
suppose  i  Pouring  out  false¬ 
hoods  on  the  Catholics ;  most 
foully  misrepresenting  them  and 
their  religion,  in  an  assembly 
where  he  well  knew  that  there  /' 
was  no  one  to  answer  him  ;  load¬ 
ing  them  with  all  sorts  of  calum¬ 
nies  ;  and,  then,  stuffing  all  this 
into  the  Countrg-newspapers,\ 
which  are,  in  some  sort,  the  slaves  * 
of  him  and  his  crew  ;  and  thus, 
in  Hampshire,  at  least,  doing 
the  just  cause  of  the  oppressed  \ 
Catholics  as  much  harm  as  in  J- 
him  lies,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
guise  of  an  ardent  love  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  How  are  you  to  deal 
with  such  a  man!  Why,  find 
out  his  soft  place,  there  hit  him 
and  hit  him  hard. 

“Tender-handed  press  a  nettle, 

“  And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains  : 

“  Squeese  it,  like  a  man  of  mettle, 

“  And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

“  'Tis  the  same  with  vulgar  natures  : 

“Treat  them  kindiy,  they  rebel ; 

“  But,  be  rough  as  nutmeg-graters, 

“  And  the  rogues  obey  you  well.* * 

The  truth  of  these  lines,  which 
I  first  read  at  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  has  been  established 
in  my  mind  by  my  experience 
from  that  day  to  this.  I  send  you  / 
the  Hampshire  paper ,  that  you  . 
may  see  what  this  crew  deserve  ^ 
at  your  hands. 


LONDON 

AUXILIARY  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


1.  Yesterday  the  Twelfth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  this  Auxiliary  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Mansion-House, 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  by  permission 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  likewise  pre-  \ 
sided  on  the  occasion.  The  Meeting  ' 
was  most  numerously  and  respect¬ 
ably  attended.^ 
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2-  At  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  the 
Lord  Mayor  entered  the  hall,  and 
being  called  to  the  chair,  shortly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Meeting,bespeaking  their 
)  attention  for  every  speaker  that  should 
present  tiimself  to  their  notice. 

3.  The  Secretary  then  read  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  year: 
it  began  by  Lamenting  that  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  the  present  year  had  not 
equalled  those  of  the  preceding,  though 
the  Committee  still  had  to  congra¬ 
tulate  the  subscribers  on  the  conti¬ 
nued  protection  and  patronage  of 
i  the  Magistracy,  and  the  kindness  of 
f  the  present  l.ord  Mui/or.  It  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Alderman  Crow- 
ther  had  been  elected  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Scholl, 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  London,  was  elected  a 
Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year;  the 
meetings  in  future  to  take  place  in 
April  instead  of  November.  Bibles 
were  still  distributed  by  this  Society 
throughout  the  prisons  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  prisoners  were  constant  in 
their  perusal  of  them.  The  total 
receipt  of  the  year  was  853/.  Os.  Id., 
out  of  whicti  622/.  13s.  4 d.  had  been 
remitted  to  the  Parent  Society :  the 
extent  of  the  assistance  derived  from 
the  Ladies’  Association  amounted  to 
350/.,  which  had  been  actually  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Auxiliary  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  greatest  part  of  which, 

!  it  was  worthy  of  notice,  was  received 
{  in  small,  weekly  contributions.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  Auxiliary, 
the  Ladies’  Association  alone  had 
distributed  2,776  Bibles,  and  the 
sum  subscribed  was  1,57 5/. ;  the 
whole  sum  raised  by  this  Society 
amounted  to  nearly  17,000/. ;  and 
the  number  of  Bibles  distributed 
33,360.  The  Committee  were  happy 
in  staling  that  the  wants  of  this 
country  were  now  somewhat  reduced, 
but  there  were  still  those  of  other 
nations  to  provide  for,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  solicited  fresh  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  religious  population 
of  London  was  reckoned  at  100,000, 
and  ij\  out  of  these,  only  one  in  fif¬ 


teen  would  subscribe  their  guinea  per. 
annum,  instead  of  raising  700/.  in  the  f 
course  of  the  year,  the  subscription  ) 
would  amount  to  6,000/. 

4.  Lord  Bexley,  in  moving  the 
first  resolution,  adverted  to  the  great 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  seeing  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  chair,  and  he  thought 
that  his  Lordship  could  not  be  placed 
in  any  situation  more  honourable  to  , 
himself  or  his  office.  It  was  his  own 
earnest  desire  to  assist  on  such  occa¬ 
sions;  and  as  he  considered  the  Lord 
Mayor  as  the  representative  of  the  [ 
magistracy  of  London,  so  he  present-  / 
ed  himself  as  the  representative  of  His\ 
Majesty's  Government.  With  respect  V 
to  any  declension  in  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  he  trusted  that  there  was  no 
declension  in  the  anxiety  that  every¬ 
body  must  feel  towards  so  good  a  / 
cause,'  and  to  promote  so  excellent  i 
an  object.  lie  trusted  when  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  to  be  made  to  the  liberality 
of  the  metropolis,  it  would  not  be 
made  in  vain.  The  effects  produced 
by  the  exertions  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  were  already 
very  great ;  for,  indeed,  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  believed  that 
one  society,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years, would  have  been  able  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  a  sum  amounting  to  900,000/., 
and  to  have  distributed  more  than 
five  million  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ?  This  was  indeed  doing  a 
great  deal,  but  a  great  deal  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done  ;  for  if  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  globe  was  taken  at  one 
thousand  million, the  numberofbibles 
distributed  only  amounted  to  five  in  f 
one  thousand.  But  the  great  difficulty  \ 
of  translation  was  happily  accom-  \ 

plished:  the  Bible  now  existed  in  the  ? 
language  of  almost  every  nation  and  ! 
tribe  in  the  world :  this  he  granted 
was  only  a  preparative  ;  but  he  had 
no  doubt  that  good  fruits  would 
speedily  arise  from  it,  although  the 
seed  might  appear  to  be  lost.  An 
instance  of  this  might  be  seen  in  the 
London  Missionary  Society — a  So¬ 
ciety  established  for  the  purpose  of. 
converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  I 
of  the  South  Seas.  This  Society  lor  many  \ 
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years  met  with  no  success.  Some  of  its 
Missionaries  diet!  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  labours — others  returned, 
having  relinquished  their  task  ashope- 
,  less,  conceiving  that  there  was  no 
t  hope,  where  nothing  hut  brutality 
V  and  sensuality  were  triumphant ;  but 
perseverance  at  length  accomplished 
the  mighty  task.  The  savages  ac- 
i  knowledge/!  the  true  God,  and  now, 
f  almost  for  the  first  time  since  the 
!  days  of  the  apostles,  may  be  seen  a 
:  whole  nation  removing  their  idols, 
J  and  adopting  the  only  faith  that  could 
■  lead  them  to  salvation.  [Applause.] 
TheNobleLord  concluded  by  moving, 
— “  That  the  Report,  now  read,  be 
“  approved,  and  that  it  be  printed 
“  under  the  direction  of  the  Com 
mittee.” 

5.  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff’ 
Brown  observed,  that  it  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  to  second  this  resolu- 

Jtion,  and  he  entered  upon  the  under¬ 
taking  with  much  pleasure,  for  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  hearty  concurrence  in  all  the  good 
)  works  with  which  this  Association 
abounded,  and  likewise  to  sympathize 
with  its  members  in  the  falling  off'  of 
their  funds.  This,  however,  he 
thought,  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  charitable  feeling 
in  this  great  metropolis,  but  rather 
to  its  inhabitants  supposing  that  this 
\  Auxiliary  met  with  adequate  support, 
^  and  the  consequent  appropriation  of 
theiv  donations  to  some  other  charity. 
It  bad  frequently  been  asserted,  that 
j  though  the  Bible  really  and  truly 
1  contained  the  word  of  God,  yet  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  circulate  this 
volume  among  many  of  the  orders  of 
the  State :  this  statement  had  fre¬ 
quently  given  rise  to  bitter  reflections 
S  in  his  mind ;  he  did  not  intend  to 
introduce  any  thing  like  controversy, 
but  he  could  not  help  protesting 
/  against  this  assertion,  and  lamenting 
,  that  men — vain  men  more  especially, 
J  in  a  Protestant  country  like  England 
K  — should  set  themselves  up  against 
their  Maker.  lie  was  happy  in  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  Lord  Mayor  had  passed 


0 
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through  his  office  [applause],  and  he 
could  congratulate  him  for  nothing 
more  sincerely  than  almost  the  last  act 
of  his  Mayoralty — the  presiding  at 


this  Meeting,  the  efforts  of  which 


would,  he  hoped,  in  after  ages  reduce 
the  office  of  the  Magistracy  of  this 


City  to  a  sinecure,  by  covering  the 
whole  world  with  its  good  works  as 


the  waters  cover  the  sea. — The  motion 
then  was  carried  unanimously,  as  were 
all  the  others  proposed  to  the  meeting. 

6.  Mr.  Favell,  Common  Council¬ 
man,  quite  entered  into  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  Noble  Lord  and 
Worthy  Alderman, who  had  preceded 
him,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  efforts 
of  this  Association  would,  in  time  \ 
supersede  much  of  the  police  duties  of 
the  Magistrates  of  London  ;  it  was,  1 
indeed,  to  borrow  a  custom-house/ 
phrase,  like  the  preventive  service,  and 
it  was  this  that  so  firmly  bound  him 
to  its  interests,  for,  however  good  the  \ 
reform  of  a  criminal  might  be,  he 
thought  the  prevention  of  crime  still 
better;  and,  indeed,  he  had  lately 
been  told  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  a  strong  instance  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  Institution  :  an  in¬ 
dividual  had  entered  a  Bible  Meeting  t 
in  the  church  at  Spitalfields,  for  the  \ 
express  purpose  of  picking  pockets,  but  * 
on  bearing  the  many  excellent  things  J 
that  were  said  there,  and  reading  on  f 
the  tablet  over  the  altar  “Thou  shalt  1 
not  steal;”  his  conscience  had  been 
arrested,  and  he  went  out  with  the 
resolution  of  being  an  honest  man,  to  V 
which  resolution  he  had  ever  after 
adhered.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  previous  to  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don,  there  were  one-third  more  churches "W 
in  the  metropolis  than  at  present ;  but  V  T 
the  Bible  was  considered  us  a  sealed  ^ 
book — a  volume  to  be  unopened  fly'ix 
vulgar  hands,  and  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  nation  was 
overrun  with  bigotry,  superstition 
and  persecution.  He  moved — “  That  * 

“  this  Meeting,  desirous  of  feeling 
“  deeply  sensible,  that  no  good  will 
“  ever  be  done  by  these  institutions 
“without  the  blessing  of  Almighty\ 

“  God,  earnestly  recommend  to  every  > 
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“  member  of  the  society  the  duty  of 
,  “  special  and  ceaseless  prayer,  for  the 
“  growing  prosperity  of  this,  and 
“  every  other  Auxiliary  of  the  Bible 
“  Society.” 

7.  Rev.  G.  Clayton  took  the  liberty 
of  arguing,  from  the  Lord  Mayor's 

j presence  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
present  was  a  work  of  indubitable  ne¬ 
cessity,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
urgent  dispatch.  When  the  quantum 
.'of  ignorance  throughout  the  world, 
\and  the  frightful  amount  of  crime 
-Avere  considered,  did  it  not  make 
every  man  desirous  of  banishingthem 
by  so  simple  a  remedy  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible?  But  it  was  said, 
.that  in  spite  of  this  distribution, 
*  j  crime  was  on  the  increase,  and  it  was 
V  insinuated,  that  this  increase  was 
owing  to  this  very  distribution.  It 
might  as  well  be  argued,  that  as  crime 
had  increased  since  the  first  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  magistracy  in  this  country, 
it  was  owing  to  that  magistracy  that 
the  crime  had  so  increased  :  the  ar¬ 
gument  would  be  absurd ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  there  were  many  other  causes 
to  which  this  increase  might  more 
fairly  and  reasonably  be  attributed  : 

) there  was  the  increase  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  metropolis ;  that  alone 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  But 
it  should  likewise  be  remembered, 
that  now  for  years  this  nation  had 
enjoyed  a  flourishing  peace :  peace 
brought  idleness — idleness  brought  pro- 
!  Jiigacy ;  and  though  he  was  the  last 
*  man  in  the  world  to  seek  to  draw  the 
sword  of  war  from  its  scabbard,  where 
/  ,he  rather  wished  to  see  it  rest  for 
lever,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
rthis  idleness  and  profligacy,  caused 
by  peace, were  great  incentives  to  crime. 

.  That  the  Christian  religion  was  in  a 
I  progressive  state  was,  he  thought, 

/  cleaily  proved  by  the  attendance  at 
churches  and  chapels,  of  which  new 
C  ones  were  springing  up  every  day,  and 
^  none  of  which  were  without  a  very 
full  audience;  the  very  seamen  of 
the  country  were  improving  in  this 
respect ;  and  he  might  say  of  them 
with  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  that  the 
✓{harder  the  substance,  the  finer  the 
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polish ;  nay,  he  would  go  further 
still,  and  in  support  of  his  argument, 
cite  the  condition  of  the  jails  of  the 
metropolis :  even  the  very  prison-  / 
houses  were  in  a  state  of  progressive  ‘ 
reform !  and  in  speaking  on  this 
point,  he  could  not  pass  over  it  with¬ 
out  alluding  in  the  warmest  terms  to 
a  most  strenuous  labourer  in  that 
service — one  of  the  softer  sex,  and . 
one  belonging  to  the  mildest  sect  of ; 
religion  in  existence,  who,  with  the  j 
firmness  of  a  hero,  and  the  persever-  | 
ance  of  a  saint,  was  acting  the  part 
of  a  second  Daniel,  smoothing  the  A 
mane  of  the  lion  of  despair,  and  tarn-  ; 
ing  the  hitherto  nntameable  hyena  of  j 
crime.  When  he  thought  of  this, 
and  remembered  that  all  this  xvas 
chiefly  done  by  means  of  that  little  V 
instrument,  the  Bible,  he  felt  pledg-  ‘ 
ed  to  redoubled  activity,  and  more 
especially  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  all  then  present,  the  transitory  state  \ 
of  their  lives,  that  they  might  make  i 
no  delay  in  their  exertions.  What 
they  do  let  them  do  quickly,  for  not  / 
only  their  lives  were  transitory,  but  / 
likewise  those  of  the  unfortunates  for  \ 
whom  they  were  bound  to  exert  them- 
selves.  The  grey-headed  Indian  was  7 
at  that  moment  perishing  in  the  / 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  or  his'  muscles 
were  quivering  under  some  mon-; 
strous  torture.  At  that  very  moment  l 
the  Icelander  was  standing  on  his  / 
glaciers,  ready  to  plunge  into  an(. 
abyss  of  snow.  The  Reverend  Gen¬ 
tleman  concluded  by  cordially  se¬ 
conding  the  second  Resolution. 

8.  Mr.  Aid.  Venables  thought  that 
it  ought  not  perhaps  to  he  expected 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  should 
go  on  equally  prosperously  in  all 
places  at  once ;  but  should  any  failure 
occur  in  any  one  place,  it  would  be 
their  duty  not  to  be  in  any  way  dis¬ 
couraged  by  it,  but  by  making  mani¬ 
fest  the  reasonableness  on  which  all 
their  principles  were  founded,  to  in¬ 
sure  fresh  disciples  and  fresh  exer¬ 
tions.  It  was  urged  by  some,  that 
the  subscriptions  for  this  Association 
were  already  sufficiently  large,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  necessity 
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for  any  extraordinary  exertions.  This 
was  a  very  poor  argument;  for,  could 
any  one  be  satisfied  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  Ireland  was  placed  at  the 
present  time,  when  her  population 
might  be  reckoned  at  seven  millions, 
and  not  above  one  in  fifty  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  Book  of  Life;  or, 
could  any  one  be  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  many  thousand  heathen, 
subjects  of  his  Majesty,  that  were 
living  and  dying  in  ignorance 
throughout  the  Colonies.  It  was 
with  much  pleasure  that  he  moved  — 
“  That  this  Meeting  views,  with 
“  undiminished  interest,  the  efforts 
“  of  the  Bible  Associations  in  con- 
“  nexion  with  the  City  of  London 
“  Auxiliary,  and  knowing  that  the 
“  success  of  all  such  Societies  is 
effected  by  divine  agency,  through 
“  human  instrumentality,  it  appeals 
“  to  all  the  members  of  the  Institu- 
“  tion  for  additional  attention,  ear- 
“  nestness  and  zeal.'’ 

,  9.  Rev.  William  Orrne,  of  Camber- 

”■  well,  observed,  that  nobody  could 
look  with  indifference  on  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  had  taken  place  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  if  any 
..  one,  observing  this,  neglected  to  put 
\  forth  his  hand  to  assist,  he  would  be 
.  guilty  of  a  negligence  and  disobe¬ 
dience  towards  the  word  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  Mankind.  That  there  was 
any  deficiency  in  this  point  in  the 
City  of  London  gave  him  inexpres¬ 
sible  pain,  for  he  looked  upon  the 
I  supporting  this  institution,  not  as  a 
t  mutter  of  choice  but  as  one  of  imperative 
t  duty,  imposed  upon  all  Christians, 
1  who  had  received  into  their  own 
minds  the  benefits  and  truths  of  the 
-  Holy  Gospel.  For  as  some  have 

)been  taught  thatpeaceof  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  it  should 
to  them  be  a  feeling  of  infinite  glad¬ 
ness  to  be  permitted  to  join  others  in 

I  the  same  knowledge  and  the  same 
feelings,  and  if  they  do  not  act  in  this 
manner  they  are  not  faithful  stewards 
of  the  Lord,  for  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  accountable  to 
Him,  that  has  given  them  the  best 


u 
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boon  that  could  be  given  to  mankind. 
The  present  appeal  was  addressed  to 
all  who  claimed  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  would  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  Poet — 

“Think  that  what  he’ll  be  to  you  ~7 
That  he’ll  be  to  others  too.”  r 
The  Reverend  Gentleman  concluded 
by  seconding  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

10.  Rev.  Mr.  Evanson  observed, 
that  there  were  two  things  performed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  during  the  last  year,  which 
claimed  particular  attention.  An 
excellent  and  Reverend  man  (Dr. 
Morrison)  had  been  able  to  state, 
that  he  had  accomplished  the  won¬ 
derful  task  of  translating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Chinese  language,  and 
had  announced  his  intention  of  un¬ 
dertaking,  in  the  same  language,  the  ; 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  other  circumstance  to  which  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  was  the  exertions  making  for  the  \ 
relief  of  Ireland :  a  conspiracy  was 
carrying  on  here  against  the  enemy  in' 
fiat  country — against  the  Prince  of  { 
Darkness.  From  the  funds  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society', 
an  immense  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  had  been  sent  into  that 
country,  and  not  only  in  the  English 
language,  but,  by  a  gift  of  1200^.,  a  . 
pocket  edition  of  the  Bible  had  been  j 
published  in  the  Irish  language.  ! 
From  this  he  thought  he  was  war- 
ranted  to  say,  that  there  was  much 
practical  good  already  done,  and 
much  more  might  be  expected.  The 
ReverendGentleman  moved — “  That 
“  this  Meeting,  sensible  of  the  ad- 
“  vantages  which,  under  the  Al-"”f 
“  mighty  blessing,  have  been  derived  j 
“  from  the  patronage  always  con-  i 
“  ferred  on  the  Society,  tenders  an  j 
“  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Right  1 
“  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  k 
“  President ;  to  the  Right  llonour- 
“  able  and  others  the  Vice-Presi- ^ 
“  dents;  to  the  Treasurer ;  to  the 
“  Secrataries  ;  and  to  the  Committee, 

“  for  their  countenance,  support,  and 
“  exertions,  during  the  past  year.” 


s 
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11.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Town  ley,  Mis¬ 
sionary  from  Calcutta,  said,  that  he 

Jhad  witnessed  most  of  the  heathen 
superstitions  in  the  East  Indies  :  he 
saw  one  inhabitant  who  had  made  a 
J  vow  never  to  speah  again,  and  made 
known  this  resolution  to  a  Missionary 
5  by  writing  it  on  a  plantain  leaf ;  the 
Missionary  gave  him  the  Gospel,  and 
after  one  or  two  visits,  the  man 
?“  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  “  I  wilt 
■s4  be  dumb  no  longer.”  This  was  his 
present  feeling  in  this  assembly, 
where  he  thought  words,  however 
£  weak,  if  good  of  purpose,  would  be 
of  benefit.  There  had  been  a  young 
man  in  this  city,  who,  at  the  time 
he  alluded  to,  was  about  25  years  of 
age,  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
when  he  was  threatened  with  the 
visit  of  death,  which  occasioned  him 
to  look  and  see  if  he  were  prepared 
for  such  a  visit ;  that  person  now 
/  stood  before  them,  and  felt  sensible  of 
'  the  faults  of  the  career  he  had  former¬ 
ly  run.  He  had  subsequently  met  an 
individual,  whose  case  interested  him 
much,  as  it  in  some  respects  re- 

rsembled  his  own ;  that  person  had 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  Tom  Paine,  as  his 
disciple,  as  Mary  had  knelt  at  the 
— J  feet  of  Jesus ;  at  a  meeting  a  Bible 
K^was  put  into  his  hands,  by  a  clergy- 
1,  man,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  donor, 
J  he  had  studied  the  book  ;  he  became 
s  '  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  of  the 
n/ falsehood  of  Tom  Paine;  he  went 
k  home  to  his  library,  and  said,  “  Tom, 
V  come  here,”  and  took  the  Age  of 
T  Reason  from  his  shelves;  he  then 
j  said,  “  Tom,  you  and  I  must  part 
J  and  he  tore  the  Age  of  Reason  in 
/twain,  and  stirring  up  the  fire,  threw 
J  the  two  moieties  into  the  flames. 


J 


He  heartily  seconded  his  motion. 

12.  The  Secretaries  and  the  Rev. 
C.  Scholl  returned  thanks.  The  lat¬ 
ter  gentleman,  in  alluding  to  the 
utility  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  supported  his  observa¬ 
tions  by  two  illustrations  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
’  Continent,  which  had  lately  come 
to  his  knowledge.  A  person  who 
wras  in  the  habit  of  distributing  the 


Holy  Scripture  in  France,  on  in¬ 
quiring  of  one  person  if  he  had  a 
Bible,  received  for  answer,  that  he  had 
never  even  heard  of  such  a  book  ;  the 
other  instance  was  of  a  very  eminent 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  who  had  confessed  that,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bible  Society  there,  he  had  never 
turned  his  attention  to  that  holy 
volume.  These  instances  of  neglect 
would  now,  he  hoped,  become  scarcer, 
for  in  mostparts  ofthe  Continent  the 
question  had  been  earnestly  taken 
up.  He  was  happy  to  state  that  the 
Duke  of  Augouleme  had  ordered  200 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  his  own 
household . 

13.  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  of  Holland 
Chapel,  Kennington,  observed,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Bible  Society 
inculcated  universal  charity, by  which 
it  recommended  itself  so  strongly  to 
our  better  sentiments,  that  all  must 
rejoice  at  its  success.  Such  was  the 
Bible  Society,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  opinions  of  any  man,  it  claimed 
his  assistance  on  its  own  merits. 
Whether  he  be  a  neighbour^  patriot, 
or  an  universal  philanthropist,  if  he 
sought  immortality,  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  opened  its  doors  to  receive  him, 
and  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  Christianity.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  inveigh  against  fanaticism 
and  enthusiasm,  and  doubtless  they 
were  evils,  but  even  in  Christianity 
there  was  much  worse  evils,  and  it 
often  happened  that  these  w„rds 
were  misused,  translating  persever¬ 
ance  into  enthusiam.  If  that  was 
what  was  meant  by  enthusiasm,  he 
gloried  in  it,  and  hoped  that  he 
ever  should.  The  Reverend  Gentle¬ 
man  concluded  by  moving — “  That 
“  this  Meeting,  convinced  of  the  ne- 
“  cessity  that  still  exists  for  perse- 
“  verance  in  distributing  the  sacred 
“  volume,  requests  the  Gentlemen, 
“  whose  names  the  Secretary  will 
“  read,  to  undertake  the  various 
“  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  en- 
“  suing  year.” 

14.  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer  said,  that, 
doubtless,  many  would  remember 
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that  this  was  the  very  day  in  1688, 
that  William  I  II.  had  landed  in  this 
country,  lie  did  not  allude  to  this 
politically,  but  it  was  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  fact  that  great  injustice  about 
that  time  was  inflicted  on  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Religion.  lie  only  adverted 
to  this  to  express  his  public  opinion, 
that  so  far  from  going  along  with 
those  violences  on  either  side,  he 
should  not  think  the  Government 
safe  if  toleration  was  not  extended  to 
the  Catholics  residing  in  this  country. 
Before  silling  down,  he  would  not 
give,  whatever  he  might  do  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  the  immortal  memory  of 
King  William,  but  the  immortal  me¬ 
mory  of  one  greater  than  any  Wil¬ 
liam — the  memory  of  llim  who  came 
into  the  world  to  save  it,  and  who,  by 
his  example,  had  taught  universal 
love  and  sufferance,  lie  seconded 
the  fifth  Resolution. 

15.  CirC.  S.  Hunter  remarked,  that 
he  had  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  it  was  in  his  Mayoralty  that  this 
Association  had  first  been  established, 
and  he  had  had  the  honour  of  first 
presiding  at  it.  lie  was  happy  to  con¬ 
fess  that  it  was  owing  to  the  many 
good  and  excellent  things  that  he  had 
heard  that  day,  that  he  owed  his  sub¬ 
sequent  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
which,  he  trusted,  would  never  again 
be  broken.  The  Honourable  Baronet 
concluded  by  moving, — “  That  this 
“  Meeting  records  its  gratitude  to  the 
“  Ladies  who  have  exerted  themselves 
“  with  so  much  quiet  and  unostenta- 
“  liotis  zeal  in  tnc  Society’s  behalf, 
“  and  approves  of  the  appointments 
“  which  have  been  arranged  by  the 
“  Committee  of  the  Ladies"  Branch.” 

16.  llcv.  John  llatchurd,  Vicar  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

17.  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Key 
wished  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
sill  present  the  importance  of  prac¬ 
tising  the  many  tilings  that  had  been 
lhat  day  inculcated  by  precept.  It 
was  with  much  pleasure  lie  moved — 
“That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
“  given  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 


“  Lord  Mayor,  for  his  Lordship's' 
“  kindness  in  granting  to  the  Society  * 
“  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and 
“  in  presiding  on  tins  occasion,  and 
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“  that  the  Meeting  do  now  adjourn 
“  to  April  next.”  This  motion  was 
seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Previous  to  his  l.ordship’s  return¬ 
ing  thanks, 

18.  The  Reverend  Mr.  j Drew  ad¬ 
dressed  a  few  words  to  the  meeting, 
on  the  importance  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible  throughout  the  world. 

At  a  late  meeting  for  that  purpose,  \ 
which  had  been  held  in  the  north  of  \ 
England,  it  had  been  observed  that  \ 
every  body  present  wore  a  smiling  \ 
and  cheerful  countenance,  with  the  | 
exception  of  one  person,  who  attract-  : 
od  from  his  demeanour  very  general  . 
notice :  his  countenance  was  deadly  i 
pale,  and,  from  all  appearances,  he 
seemed  at  the  point  of  death ;  every 
speech  that  was  made  he  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  at  last  actually  sunk 
to  the  ground  and  expired.  Who  is 
he?  YVhat  did  he  want?  Where  did 
he  come  from  ?  What  was  his  pur- 
jtose?  He  lay  on  the  ground,  but 
nobody  put.  out  his  hand  to  assist  l 
him :  theChainnan  said,  at  all  events  1 
he  must  not  lie  there,  and  asked  if  \ 
any  body  knew  who  he  was.  A  per-  f 
son  present  immediately  whispered  1  / 
that  his  name  was  Bigotry  [«  laugh],  \ 
As  soon  as  this  point  was  settled,  the 
only  question  was,  how  to  get  rid  of 
him?  All  seemed  to  yield  the  pre-' 
ferencc  to  the  Chairman,  but  he  de¬ 
clined  the  business  altogether  [« 
laugh].  Would  the  clergymen  like 
to  remove  him  ?  Oh  no,  they  would  , 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him  :  he  liad  1 
once  been  known  at  the  Universities,  | 
hut  had  long  since  quitted  those  sacred 
haunts:  he  (Mr.  Drew)  was  asked,^ 
as  a  Wesleyan  minister,  if  he  could  ) 
manage  the  affair;  but  he  pleaded  / 
that  the  man  had  never  been  seen  at 
Conference,  and  that  he  therefore  S 
could  not  meddle  in  it.  At  length, 
after  a  long  consultation,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
the  Quaker’s  burial  -  ground,  not 
lhat  lie  was  at  all  attached  to  that 
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/ sect,  but  because,  as  there  were  no 
j  head-stones  allowed  there,  no  one, 
l  however  eager  to  do  so,  would  be  able 
— 'to  find  him  [o  lavgl{]‘  and  if  any 
person  inquired  of  one  of  the  Friends 
to  point  out  the  spot  where  he  was 
interred,  he  would  only  get  for  an¬ 
swer, — “  Dost  thou  want  to  know, 
friend,  that  thou  may’st  keep  him 
company.”  [Laughter  and  applause. J 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  returned 
thanks  in  a  very  few  words,  and  the 
Meeting  immediately  separated. 


BRITISH 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  “  Sunday  Globe,” 
there  is  a  letter,  signed  “  one  of 
the  Committee,”  remarking  on  my 
Letter  to  this  Association  I  have 
no  lault  to  find  with  it  on  my  own 
account,  and  no  remark  to  make  on 
any  part  of  it,  except  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “  Yes!  the  Catholic  Duke 
“  of  Norfolk  did  lay  the  founda- 
“  tionoi a  Protestant  church  ;  and 
“  this  act  of  liberal  feeling  on  his 
“  part  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
“  forming,  as  it  does,  so  striking  a 
“  contrast  withthe  conduct  of  those 
“  who  accuse  Catholics  of  illibe- 
“  rality.  Not  that  the  circum- 
“  stance  would  be  thought  much 
“  of  in  Catholic  France,  w  hich  not 
“  only  builds  Protestant  churches, 
“  but  pays  liberal  stipends  to  Pro- 
“  testant  ministers:  nor  in  Swis- 
“  serland  and  other  parts  of  the 
“  Continent,  where  the  religious 
“  worship  of  Catholic  and  Pro-. 
“  testant  is  performed  in  the  same 
“  church  ;  and  where  the  pastors 
“  and  flocks  of  both  communions 
"  live  in  perfect  harmony  toge- 
“  ther— no  exclusive  privileges 
“  are  granted  to  either,  and  no 


“  grounds  of  hatred  exist  between 
“  tliem.” 

The  thing  is  a  great  deal  worse, 
then,  than  I  thought  it  was  !  YV  hat ! 
the  man  who  will  not  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  lay  the  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  STONE  of  a  Protestant 
Church?  Is  it  possible  that  this 
writer  can  discover  any  similarity 
between  this  case,,  and  those  that 
lie  mentions  !  The  Protestant 
places  of  worship,  or  some  at  least, 
are  built  in  France  at  the  public 
char  ye;  but,  does  the  Catholics , 
and  especially  Catholic  Nobles, 
in  France,  assist  at  the  ceremony 
of  their  foundation  !  And,  as  to 
the  other  countries,  where  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Protestants  alternately 
make  use  of  the  same  building,  the 
Catholics  there  do  not  lay  the 
foundation  for  their  opponents. 
And,  mind,  in  neither  case  have 
the  Protestants  crushed  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church,  despoiled  her  of 
her  endowments,  persecuted  her  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  persecution, 
and  still  withhold  from  her  a  part 
of  her  civil  rights,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  Catholic  1 
TheD  uke  did  this  deed,  it  seems, 
to  give  a  proof  of  “  Catholic  li¬ 
berality.”  The  Duke  might,  one 
would  think,  have  reflected  on 
Christ’s  words :  “  On  this  rock  will 
I  build  my  church and  that  this 
was  an  act  of  a  very  decided  cha¬ 
racter.  Itw'asthis:  he  goes  and 
gives  all  the  countenance  that  he 
can  give  to  a"  Church,  or,  rather. 
Sect,  that  holds  the  worship  of  the 
Catholics  to  be  “  idolatrous ,”  and 
their  doctrines  “  damnable !”  The 
Duke  is  so  firm  in  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  that  be  will  not  take 
an  oath  which  abjures  the  Pope’s 
supremacy ;  but  his  “  libera¬ 
lity  ”  induces  him  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  a  building,  in  which 
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he  knows  that  that  same  Pope  will 
be  stigmatized  as  the  “  beast,  the 
“  wan  of  sin,  anti-Christ,  and  the 
“  scarlet  whore  of  Baby  lon!”—\ fthis 
be  worthy  of  being  honoured  with 
the  name  of"  liberality,”  pray  let 
ns  cease  to  reproach  the  Dutch 
for  annually  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  TRAMPLING  UPON 
TIIE  CROSS,  in  Japan.— N.  II 
I  request  the  “  Sunday  Gi.oue” 
to  have  the  goodness  to  insert  this 
article. — But,  stay  a  bit :  I  see, 
upon  looking  again  at  this  letter, 
that  the  dull  man  who  wrote  it, 
thought  to  leave  a  sting  in  the  tail 
of  it,  where,  alter  quoting  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Catholics,  “  not  to  be, 
for  about  the  hundredth  time, 
duped  by  pretended  friends,”  he 
says,  that  he  most  “heartily  joins 
in  the  pious  admonition.”  Now, 
the  word  "pious”  had  no  business 
there,  and  the  irony,  poor  and  piti¬ 
ful  as  it  is,  shows,  that  he  looks 
upon  me  as  a  “  pretended  friend” 
of  the  Catholics.  Candid  “  Com¬ 
mittee-man'’  of  the  British  Catho¬ 
lic  Association !  People  pretend 
friendship  when  they  are  likely  to 
gain  by  it.  They  pretend  it,  when 
they  attempt  to  defend  big  Cathp- 
lic  Dukes,  who  have  endless  es¬ 
tates,  advowsons  in  great  number, 
and  of  other  prettu  saleable  things 
not  a  few'.  People  do  not  pretend 
friendship  when  they  step  forward 
to  assist  the  oppressed  poor  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  rights  ;  and  I  must  be  a 
strange  man  indeed  to  labour  for 
the  hall-nnked  and  half-starved 
people  of  Ireland  from  pretended 
friendship.  Poor  creatures !  Can 
they  do  any  thing  for  me  1  They 
cannot  even  buy  a  single  copy  of 
the  cheapest  of  all  my  works.  It 
would  take  the  amount  of  three 
days’  board  (according  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  reports)  of  one  of  the 


poor  souls  to  purchase  one  Num¬ 
ber  of  iny  History  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  “  Reformation ,”  though  the 
sum  will  he  only  3 d.  What  does 
this  fool  of  a  Committee-man  mean 
then  !  Why,  he  means,  like  the 
eft  that  bites  our  shoes  in  the  cop¬ 
pices,  to  be  spiteful;  but  his  teeth 
are  too  weak.  He  dares  not  put 
his  name,  mind.  But  I  shall,  in 
future,  lay  on  upon  the  whole  of 
the  Committee,  unless  they  pub¬ 
licly  disclaim  publications  of  this 
sort.  Let  them  leave  me  to  my¬ 
self.  I  want  nothing  from  any 
Association,  though  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  applause  of  any  of 
its  members  whom  1  believe  to  be 
sincere.  1  do  not  want  them  even 
to  buy  my  writings  ;  or,  at  least,  I 
do  not  want  them  to  take  any  mea¬ 
sure  for  so  doing.  Free  as  air 
have  I  always  been,  and  free  as 
air  will  I  always  be.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  has  endless  estates,  ad¬ 
vowsons,  and  other  nice  saleable 
things ;  and  I  have  a  PEN.  Let 
each  enjoy  his  own. 


“  REFORMATION.” 


As  I  have  before  announced, 
the  first  Number  of  this  little 
work  will  be  published  on  the 
29th  of  this  month.  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon  doing  this  job 
effectually.  There  are  many 
foreigners  in  England,  who  do 
not  well  understand  our  language. 
That  they  may  read  my  work, 
and,  for  another  purpose  to  be 
mentioned  directly,  I  shall,  when 
the  second  Number  comes  out, 

Euhlish  the  first  Number  in 
RENCH,  when  the  third  comes 
out  in  English,  the  second  will  come 
out  in  French,  and  so  on.  In  order 
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to  kill  two  birds  with  one.  stone, 
1  hlmll  make  tin*  trniisliitioii  ho 
nearly  literal  an  for  llie  (wo  books 
to  Nerve  as  Exercise-  Boohs  in  the 
learning  <>t  French  l»y  English 
>eople,  and  in  the  learning  of 
inglish  by  I’rencli  people.  The 
paragraphs  will  be  numbered, 
and,  of  coil  rue,  the  nntnbors  in 
one  language  will  correspond 
with  those  in  the  other  language. 
The  matter  will  be,  I  hope,  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive;  and,  as  to 
the  style,  tier  public  know  well 
what  that  will  be. — I  hIiuII,  be¬ 
sides  thix,  send  a  copy  of  each 
Number,  in  French,  to  some 
bookseller  Paris;  and,  if  I  find 
no  one  to  republish  the  work 
there  on  his  account,  I  will  have  it 
published  there  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count.  i  have  tin;  power  (more 
than  Dukey  Norfolk  has)  lb  make 
the  case  of  the  plundered  and 
ball-murdered  Irish  Catholics 
known  to  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  1  will  exercise  that 
power. 


U  S  U  II Y. 

A  wkkk  or  two  ago,  a  gentle¬ 
man  called  at  my  snap  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  left,  ns  a  present  to 
me, a  little*  book,  entitled,  "Usury 
“  proved  to  be  repugnant  to 
“  the  Divine  and  hcelesiostieal 
“  laws,  and  destructive  to  Civil 
“  Noddy.  II y  tint  Reverend  J. 
“  O'C  alijAuh  an, Uatholifi  Driest." 
This  gentleman  was,  it  appears, 
the  author  of  the  book,  winch  he 
himself  had  had  published  at  New 
York,  that  nest  of  the  basest 
usurers  in  the  whole  world  ;  but, 
he  did  not  lenve  his  address,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  no  means  of 


communicating  with  him. — Now, 
I  have  rend  this  book,  and  from 
no  one  book  that  I  ever  did  read, 
did  I  ever  receive  no  much  useful, 
instruction.  I  have  read  it  with 
admiration  of  its  principles,  and 
with  not  less  admiration  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  most  useful  knowledge 
of  the  author.  It  contains  some 
most  valuable  matter,  relating  to 
one  part  of  my  “  Up,  volt  mat  ion  ” 
Subject,  hut,  shame  on  me,  il  l 
were  to  rob  the  author.  Every 
man,  and  especially  every  young 
man  in  England,  ought  to  read 
this  book.  Tin)  author  has  not,  I 
dare  say,  much  to  risk  on  printing 
books.  This,  therefore,  is  what  I 
shall  do.  1  will,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  day s,  publish  an  edition  of 
if,  price  2*.  (id.,  it  being  about  the 
bulk  of  Cottage-Economy  ;  and  I 
will  pay  nil  the  profits  to  the 
Author.  The  risk  shall  be  mine, 
and  the  profits  shall  be  his.  He 
shall  have  an  account  of  the  cx- 
>cnsc  of  paper  and  print  and 
nnding,  and  (deducting  of  course 
my  allowance  to  booksellers),  bo 
shall  receive  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Mr.  Ciiahi.p.s  Ci.kmknt 
(at  the  shop),  will  keep  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  will,  nt  all  times,  be 
ready  to  show  Mr.  O'Ca  i.j.aoiia  v 
the  state  of  it.  As  soon  as  the 
paper,  print,  and  binding  are 
paid  for,  he  may  begin  to  receive 
money,  if  the  nature  of  his  affairs 
should  require  it;  and,  when  the 
edition  is  sold  out,  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  balance. 


COBUETT-  FARMING. 

Tint  following  Letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  Tuesday,  in  answer  to 
my  request  to  have  two  ol  the 
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famous  Scotch  Swedish  turnips 
sent. 

Cat  t side,  near  Glasgow, 
Non.fi,  1H24. 

Sir, — I  have  sent  you  by  this 
day’s  coach,  a  box  containing  two 
Swedish  turnips.  No.  1  and  2. 
No.  1  weighed,  with  the  top,  six¬ 
teen  pounds;  as  it  is  now  sent, 
twelve  pounds  three  quarters.  No. 
2,  as  it  is  sent,  ten  pounds  and  a 
half.  These  turnips  were  taken 
from  the  field  noticed  in  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Chronicle  of  the  2.3d  Oct. 
past,  and  are  FROM  SEED 
PURCHASED  AT  YOUR  OF¬ 
FICE  IN  FLEET  STREET. 
I  may  also  mention,  that  in 
searching  for  these  turnips,  I  dis¬ 
covered  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
that  would  weigh  upwards  of  nine 
pounds  without  tops. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Alex.  D  exnistoun. 

The  Turnips  are  come,  and 
they  may  be  seen  at  the  shop, 
where  the  seed,  from  which  they 
grew,  was  sold.  Will  that  calum¬ 
niator,  the  “  Farmers'  Journal" 
Proprietor,  mention  these  facts,  so 
interesting  to  all  farmers  :  no, 
the  vagabond  ;  but,  if  he  states 
the  weight  of  crop,  he  will,  like  a 
vagabond  newspaper  fellow  at 
Gloucester  in  publishing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Palmer's  crops, 
lake  care  to  omit  all  mention  of 
me,  and  my  work,  which  caused 
the  crop. 

Mr.  Dennistoun  has  my  best 
thanks  for  his  attention,  and  I  will 
(if  he  will  tell  me  how  to  do  it) 
send  two  hundred  American  trees, 
including  ten  apple  trees,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  two  Turnips. 


AMERICAN  TREES. 

I  coui.n  not  leave  out  the  fore¬ 
going  mutter  for  nry  own  sake; 
but,  next  week  I  will  give  a  list  of 
these  trees,  and  some  interesting 
matter  relating  to  them. 


NOTICE  TO  PIRATES. 

The  copyright  of  the  Register 
has  now  been  regularly  secured  ; 
and  it  is  my  determination  to  pro¬ 
secute  every  one  who  shall, 
hereafter,  be  so  unprincipled  as 
to  attempt  to  plunder  ine. 


My  Friends  will  hear  with  great 
pleasure,  that  my  health  is  pretty 
nearly  completely  restored, though 
I  shall  think  it  prudent  to  use  a 
good  deal  of  caution  for  some 
time.  W.  C. 


This  day  is  published , 

THE  LAW  OF  TURNPIKES; 

or,  an  Analytical  Arrangement  of, 
and  Illustrative  Commentaries  on, 
all  the  General  Acts,  relative  to 
Turnpike  Roads. — By  William 
Corbett,  Jun.  Student  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn]  —  Price  3s.  6'/.  in 
boards. 

This  work,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  price  calculated  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  nume¬ 
rous  persons,  contains  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  General  Turnpike 
J.aws  now  in  force.  There  are, 
altogether,  Jive  Acts  passed 
since  1622,  inclusive.  Two  of 
these  Acts  are  of  great  length, 
and  the  last  of  them  repeals 
nearly  one  half  of  the  clauses  in 
the  first.  So  that  to  take  them  as 
they  are,  they  are  calculated  to 
do,  for  the  common  reader,  no¬ 
thing  but  bewilder  him,  and  lead 
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him  into  error.  In  this  work,  the 
repealed  clauses  in  the  first  Act, 
and  the  repealing  clauses  in  the 
second  Act,  are  left  out ;  and  no¬ 
thing  but  is  now  law  is  retained  ; 
but  the  whole  of  what  is  now  law 
is  retained,  and  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Acts. — Then,  in  order  to 
make  the  divers  matters  as  clear 
as  possible,  all  the  clauses  of  the 
Acts,  which  relate  to  one  matter, ; 
are  brought  together  under  one 
head.  So  that  the  reader,  by 
looking  at  any  particular  head, 
finds  there  all  the  Acts  say  relat¬ 
ing  to  one  matter,  or  branch  of  the 
subject ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  reader,  and  saving  his 
time,  there  is,  prefixed  to  each 
head,  or  branch,  a  short  com¬ 
mentary,  showing  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  several  clauses 
which  follow  under  that  same 
head,  or  branch  of  the  subject. 


vinced,  be  but  one  French  Gram¬ 
mar  in  use,  in  a  very  short  time. — 
Any  person,  who  has  never  stu¬ 
died  French  at  all,  will  be  able, 
by  such  reading,  to  form  a  com¬ 
petent  judgment.  He  will  find, 
that,  from  other  Grammars,  he 
can,  by  such  reading,  get  no  know¬ 
ledge  at  all  of  the  matter;  while, 
from  mine,  he  will  get  at  some 
knowledge  of  it.  Those,  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  subject,  1  request  to 
compare  what  they  find  in  my 
Grammar  on  those  difficult  parts, 
the  impersoxaxs,  the  two  past 
times  of  the  verbs,  and  the 
participles  :  I  request  them  to 
compare  these  parts  of  my  Gram¬ 
mar  with  what  they  find,  as  to  the 
same  matters,  in  any  other  Gram¬ 
mar. 

COBBETTS 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


COBBETTS 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  French  Grammar;  or, 
Plain  Instructions  for  the  Learn¬ 
ing  of  French.  Price  Five  Shil¬ 
lings. 

All  that  I  shall  ask  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  is,  that  those  who  are  expend¬ 
ing,  or  have  been  expending,  mo¬ 
ney,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  Lan¬ 
guage,  (or  themselves,  or  for  their 
children  :  all  I  ask  is,  that  these 
persons  will  first  read  steadily 
through  all  that  they  find  in  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  any  other 
French  Grammar ;  and  that  they 
will  then  read  steadily  through  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  my  Grammar. 
If  this  were  done  by  all  such  per¬ 
sons,  there  would,  I  am  con- 


The  Sixth  Edition  of  this 
Grammar  is  just  published. — 
Price  3s.  boards. 


COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

The  Sixth  Edition  of  this  Work 
is  just  published,  price  2s.  6 d. — 
It  contains  several  additions,  and 
particularly  full  instructions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  preparation  of  straw 
for  plat. 


BYRNE’S  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ajnonnl  already  Advertised  £77  0 


Win.  Harvey  . . .  10  0 

James  Accleston  .  0  10  0 

H.C .  1  0  0 

S.  Clarke,  Esq.  Havant,  Hants  10  0 

Mr.  Chas.  Clarke,  Warbliug- 
tou,  Hants .  1  0  0 
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MARKETS. 


Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 


ing  30th  October. 

Per  Quarter.  s.  d. 

Wheat . 61  8 

Rye . 35  4 

Barley  . 39  9 

Oats . 21  3 

Beans . 43  3 

Peas  . 43  5 


Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 


turday,  30  ih  October. 

Qrs.  £.  I.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat  .  .9,164  for  30,520  18  11  Arerage,6G  7 

Barley..  8, 449.. ..19,572  2  8 . 40  3 

Oats....  1,091....  1,921  17  11 . 24  1 

Rye  ....  50.. . .  95  1  0  33  11 

Beans  ..1,627....  3,345  17  7  . 43  9 

Peas....  632....  1,483  18  0  . 40  11 


Friday,  Nov.  5. — There  has  been 
a  large  arrival  of  Wheat  and  Flour 
this  week,  but  as  nearly  the  whole 
has  met  a  brisk  sale,  the  prices  of 
Monday  are  fully  supported.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  plentiful,  and  hardly  maintains 
the  terms  last  quoted.  Beans  are 
unaltered:  Peas  are  rather  dearer. 
Oats  find  sale  with  tolerable  free¬ 
dom  at  Monday’s  prices. 

Monday,  Nov.  8. — The  arrivals  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Flour,  last  week 
were  very  considerable,  but  the  sup¬ 


ply  of  other  articles  was  moderate' 
This  morning  the  quantities  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans,  fresh  up 
are  again  good,  but  there  are  not 
many  Oats  or  Peas.  Our  Millers 
purchased  Wheat  very  reluctantly, 
and  the  prices  of  this  article  are  2s. 
to  3*.  per  quarter  lower  than  this  day 
se’nnight. 

Barley  has  sold  heavily,  the  best 
qualities  are  Is.  to  2s.  lower,  and 
other  sorts  are  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter 
cheaper,  with  much  left  on  hand  un¬ 
sold.  Old  Beans  fully  maintain  last 
quotations,  but  New  are  Is.  per  qr. 
cheaper.  Boiling  Peas  are  unaltered. 
Grey  Peas  are  rather  dearer.  Good 
Oats  are  dearer,  and  having  a  free 
trade  for  this  article,  it  has  obtained 
Is.  per  quarter  more  than  this  day 
se’nnight.  Flour  is  declined  5s.  per 
sack. 


Price  on  board  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . 60s.  —  65s. 

- Seconds . 55s.  —  60s. 

- North  Country  .  .50s. —  54s. 

Foreign  Oats  . . . 17s.  —  21s. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c.  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  Loudon,  from  Nov. 
1  to  Noy.  6,  both  inclusive. 


Qrs. 

Wheat. .  .15,116 
Barley  . .  9,432 
Malt  ....  5,457 

Oats  ....  6,610 

Beans...  2,905 
Flour  . .  15,347 
Rye ......  — 

Peas  1,423 
Foreign. — Oats 


Qrs. 

Tares . 138 

Linseed  . .  1,120 
Rapeseed..  620 
Brank  ....  86 

Mustard  . .  58 

Flax . — 

Hemp  ....  30 

Seeds  ....  295 
3,935  quarters. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Oct.  SO. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  ..53,354  |  Oats _ 17,153 

Rye . 221  |  Beans..  ..  5.252 

Barley  ..37,420  |  Peas _  2,639 


Price  of  HOPS  per  Cwt.  in  the 
Borough. 

Monday,  Nov.  8. — The  Hop  mar¬ 
ket  has  .been  very  brisk  during  the 
last  week,  and  the  advance  may  be 
stated  at  full  20s.  The  Duty  is  not 
officially  announced,  but  it  is  thought 
will  not  exceed  135,000/.  Cur¬ 
rency  :  —  Sussex  pockets,  120s.  to 
140s.;  Kent,  128s.  to  160s.,  and  firm 
at  these  prices. 

Maidstone ,  Nov.  4. — There  has 
been  a  great  trade  for  Hops  of  all 
descriptions  this  last  week,  and  se¬ 
veral  sales  have  been  made  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  in  price ;  in  fact, 
the  Hops  now  appear  to  be  getting 
entirely  out  of  the  planters’  hands. 
The  price  of  bags  has  been  from  51. 
to  61.  per  cwt. ;  and  pockets  to  61.  10s. 
Duty  called  115,000/. 

Monday,  Nov.  8. — The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  6,599 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  831  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
921  casks  of  Butter. 


Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  llirf.  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 


City ,  10/ h  November ,  1824. 

BACON. 

On  Board,  56s.  to  58s.  Landed : 
63s.  to  64s. 

BUTTER. 

This  article  continues  to  advance, 
and  unless  the  quantity  increase  very 
considerably,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  go  much  higher. 
The  quantity  of  Irish  Butter  now  re¬ 
quired  for  markets  other  than  that  of 
London,  renders  the  Irish  merchants 
in  some  measure  independent  of  this 
port ;  and  they  are  able  to  keep  back 
their  stocks  until  they  have  brought 
the  London  traders  to  their  prices. 
On  Board  :  Carlow,  98s.;  Waterford, 
Dublin,  and  Limerick,  93s.  to  94s — 
Landed :  Carlow,  100s.  to  102s. ;  Wa¬ 
terford,  Dublin,  Limerick,  or  Cork, 
96s.  to  98s.;  Dutch,  106s.  to  108s. 

CHEESE. 

Old  Cheshire,  80s.  to  94s. ;  New, 
64s.  to  74s. ;  Double  Gloucester,  63s. 
to  70s. ;  Single,  54s.  to  62s. 


Smithfield,  Monday,  Nov.  8. 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef... _ 3  2  to  4  2 

Mutton . 4  0  —  4  6 

Veal ....... ..4  6—5  6 

Pork . .4  6  —  5  6 

Beasts  ..  ..3,607  |  Sheep  ...18,190 
Calves....  200  |  Pigs .  240 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  ( dead ). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  8  to  3  4 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Veal . 3  4—5  4 

Pork. . 4  0—6  0 
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IIAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

;  Smithfield. — Hay.... 70s.  tollOs. 

Straw  . .  40s.  to  48s. 
Clover.. 80s.  tolSOs. 
St.  James's. — Hay.... 65s.  tollOs. 

Straw  .  .42s.  to  51s. 
Clover.. 84s.  toll2s. 
|  Whitechapel. — Hay.... 80s.  tollOs. 

Straw  .  ,40s.  to  48s. 
Clover.. 90s.  tolSOs. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 


By  the  Quartek,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 

The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  TVeek  before. 


Wheat. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

S. 

0  s. 

d. 

s . 

to  s. 

rf. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

rf. 

Aylesbury . 

6’4 

80 

0 

40 

42 

0 

28 

30 

0 

30 

48 

0 

42 

45 

0 

Banbury . 

56 

69 

8 

37 

44 

0 

25 

30 

0 

46 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

64 

76 

0 

32 

46 

0 

22 

26 

0 

33 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

60 

68 

0 

34 

36 

0 

18 

20 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

60 

80 

0 

35 

45 

0 

24 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

50 

0 

Derby . 

64 

70 

0 

40 

49 

0 

24 

32 

0 

46 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes . 

54 

76 

0 

35 

46 

0 

23 

30 

0 

46 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

52 

70 

0 

28 

40 

0 

22 

29 

0 

46 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

60 

76 

0 

32 

44 

0 

17 

21 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cuildford . 

56 

84 

0 

38 

48 

0 

23 

30 

0 

40 

50 

0 

40 

44 

0 

Henley . 

58 

82 

0 

30 

50 

0 

22 

30 

0 

42 

60 

0 

38 

46 

0 

Homcastle . 

50 

C)  5 

0 

30 

43 

0 

17 

24 

0 

46 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford . 

58 

80 

0 

36 

44 

0 

22 

30 

0 

45 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes . 

60 

72 

0 

35 

42 

0 

22 

26 

0 

38 

42 

0 

40 

42 

0 

Lynn  ....  .. .... 

54 

68 

0 

30 

43 

0 

20 

24 

0 

44 

46 

0 

38 

40 

0 

"Newbury . 

54 

85 

0 

30 

49 

0 

20 

32 

0 

40 

56 

0 

44 

50 

0 

Newcastle . 

46 

64 

0 

32 

46 

0 

21 

30 

0 

36 

42 

0 

38 

48 

0 

Northampton. .  . . 

60 

68 

0 

40 

44 

0 

22 

38 

0 

42 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

64 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . . 

58 

86 

0 

32 

52 

0 

18 

28 

0 

43 

46 

0 

42 

46 

0 

Stamford . 

47 

70 

0 

31 

44 

6 

23 

32 

0 

43 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

60 

0 

0 

32 

0 

ft 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . 

65 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

70 

88 

0 

34 

49 

0 

23 

29 

0 

34 

53 

0 

46 

48 

0 

Warminster . 

50 

72 

0 

32 

48 

0 

26 

29 

0 

54 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

60 

67 

0 

28 

45 

0 

24 

23 

0 

40 

46 

0 

34 

48 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

27 

34 

0 

22. 

28 

6 

14 

19 

0 

15 

21 

0 

15 

21 

0 

Haddington*.... 

22 

34 

0 

25 

31 

0 

16 

21 

0 

16 

22 

0 

16 

22 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — The  Scotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 


Leadenhall,  Nov.  8, 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {dead). 


d.  s. 

rf. 

Beef . 

...2 

4  to  3 

6 

Mutton.. 

...3 

4—4 

0 

Veal . 

...3 

8—5 

4 

Pork.. . . . 

0—6 

0 
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Liverpool,  Nov.  2. — The  demand  for  Wheat  and  Oats  throughout  the 
past  week  was  extremely  limited,  and  although  these  articles  were  offered 
at  a  reduction  in  value,  very  little  business  was  done  in  either.  At  the 
market  of  this  day,  which  presented  but  few  samples  of  fine  Wheats  and 
Oats,  the  confidence  in  buyers  being  somewhat  more  restored,  the  decline 
during  the  week  past  was  recovered,  and  prices  of  this  day  se’nnight  were 
in  several  instances  obtained,  although  not  to  a  considerable  extent.  Fine 
malting  Barley,  being  scarce,  advanced  3 d.  per  bushel,  whilst  Malt  declined 
in  similar  proportion ;  and  Beans  were  at  a  reduction  of  2s.  per  quarter. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  26th  October  to  the  1st  of  November, 
1824,  inclusive:— Wheat,  6,435;  Barley,  387;  Oats,  13,038;  Malt,  48; 
and  Peas,  2  quarters.  Flour,  2,648  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2,361  packs, 
per  240  lbs. 

Norwich,  Nov.  6. — The  show  of  samples  of  fine  Wheat  and  prime 
malting  Barley  were  by  no  means  abundant;  a  great  deal  of  stained  Bar¬ 
ley  was  at  market,  but  was  sold  at  depressed  prices ;  Oats  were  not  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  this  Grain  fully  supports  its  value ;  in  Beans  and  Peas  there 
appears  but  little  alteration;  Wheat,  60s.  to  70s.;  Barley,  30s.  to  43s. 
per  quarter. 

Bristol,  Nov.  6. — There  still  continues  good  sales  for  all  kinds  of  Grain, 
&c.  at  this  place,  at  about  the  prices  below  quoted  : — Best  Wheat,  from 
8s.  6 d.  to  8s.  9d.;  new  ditto,  6s.  t;o  7s.  9d. ;  interior  ditto,  5s.  to  6s.  ;  Bar¬ 
ley,  3s.  to  5s.  6 d. ;  Beans,  3s.  (id.  to  6s.  3 d. ;  Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  2r/. ;  and 
Malt,  5s.  9 cl.  to  7s.  9d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s.  to  55s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Nov.  4. — Wheat  may  be  considered  2 d.  to  3d.  per  60  lbs. 
dearer,  but  not  brisk  at  the  advance.  The  Maltsters  buy  cautiously,  in 
consequence  of  the  expectation  of  the  admission  of  foreign  Barley  from 
the  15th  instant,  there  is  a  dull  sale  therefore  for  this  article,  at  about  the 
last  quotations.  Oats  and  Beans,  Peas  of  both  kinds,  and  grinding  Barley, 
maintain  last  week’s  prices,  and  sell  freely.  Flour  and  Malt  are  steady. 
The  supplies  of  the  trade  continue  to  be  only  moderate. — Wheat,  8s.  to 
8s.  8 d.  per  60 lbs. ;  Barley,  46s.  to  43s.  per  qr. ;  Grinding  ditto,  5s.  per 
49  lbs. ;  Malt,  64s.  to  70s.  ;  and  Oats,  26s.  to  30s.  per  qr. ;  Beans,  18s.  to 
22s.  per  ten  score ;  Peas,  48s.  to  50s. ;  Boding  ditto,  60s.  to  64s.  per  qr. 
Fine  Flour,  55s.  to  57s. ;  Second  ditto,  50s  to  52s.  per  sack. 

Ipswich,  Nov.  6. — We  had  to-day  a  large  supply  of  all  Grain.  Wheat 
was  rather  dearer,  but  Barley,  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower.  Prices  as  follosv: — 
Wheat,  60s.  to  74s.;  Barley,  30s.  to  43s. ;  Beans,  34s.  to  38s. ;  Peas,  36s. 
to  38s. ;  and  Oats,  18s.  to  27s.  per  qr. 

Wisbech,  Nov.  6. — We  had  rather  a  small  market  for  the  sale  of  Corn. 
Best  Wheats  fetched  65s.  to  68s. ;  Seconds  and  inferior  samples,  58s.  to 
60s.  per  qr.  Oats  and  Beans  dull  in  sale,  and  a  trifle  lower,  as  was  Mus¬ 
tard-seed. 

Wakefield,  Nov.  5. — The  arrivals  of  Grain  continue  only  moderate.  An 
advance  of  5s.  per  quarter  upon  Wheat  was  generally  demanded  at  the 
early  part  of  the  market,  which  the  Millers  resisted,  and  what  salas  were 
made  cannot  be  noted  more  than  3s.  per  quarter  higher  than  last  week. 
The  sales  for  Barley  remain  dull  at  the  prices  of  this  day  se’nnight. 

Malton,  Nov.  6. — Very  slight  alteration  took  place  in  the  prices  of  Grain 
tli is  week.  Wheat  a  trifle  better  than  last.  Barley  and  Oats  rather  lower. 
Prices  as  follow : — Wheat,  64s.  to  70s.  per  quarter,  five  stone  per  bushel. 
Barley,  36s.  to  39s.  per  qr.  Oats,  10£rf.  to  W\d.  per  stone. 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Nov.  G. — The  show  of  Stock  was  considerable 
at  Market  to-day,  and  a  great  deal  of  business  was  transacted  ;  good  Scots 
were  plentiful,  and  there  were  many  droves  of  Lincolnshire  Beasts.-— Prime 
Fat  Beef,  7s.  Gd. ;  Mutton,  6s,  9d.  to  7s.  3d.;  Pork,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  3d.  per 
stone  of  14  lbs. 

Horncastle,  Nov.  G. — Beef,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
5 d.  to  6 d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  8 d.  and  Pork,  Gd.  to  7 d.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Nov.  4. — Beef,  5 d.  to  5| d. ;  Mutton.  5d.to  5 id. ;  and  Pork,  5 id. 
6d.  per  lb.  sinking  offal. 

Malton ,  Nov.  G. — Meat  in  the  shambles:  Beef,  5 d.  to  7 d. ;  Mutton,  5 Jr/, 
to  Ghd. ;  Pork,  5 id.  to  G Id. ;  and  Veal,  7 d.  to  9 d.  per  lb.  Fresh  Butter,  14(7. 
to  15 d.  per  lb. ;  Salt  ditto,  48s.  to  50s.  per  firkin.  Bacon  Sides,  nominal  ; 
llams,  9s.  to  10s.  6d.  ;  and  fat  Pigs,  with  head  and  feet  on,  6s.  to  Gs.  3d. 
per  stone. 

At  Morpeth  market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  rather  a  short  supply  of 
Cattle  and  Sheep :  but  there  being  few  buyers,  prices  were  much  the  same 
as  the  preceding  week.— Beef,  from  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  9d. ;  Mutton,  5s.  6d.  to 
6s.  Gd.  per  stone,  sinking  offal. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Oct.  30,  1824. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s> 

rf. 

London  * . 

5. 

. .  .44 

11. 

...23 

1 

Essex  . 

. 66 

6. 

. .  .44 

7. 

.  .  .23 

0 

Kent . 

. 69 

0. 

...44 

6. 

..  23 

2 

Sussex . 

. 64 

1. 

...37 

1 . 

. .  23 

4 

Suffolk  . 

. 61 

9. 

...39 

4. 

. .  .24 

9 

Cambridgeshire . 

. 61 

4. 

...35 

5. 

4 

Norfolk  . 

. 60 

0. 

...37 

6. 

...23 

8 

Lincolnshire . 

. 61 

5. 

...41 

6. 

...21 

3 

Yorkshire  . 

. 56 

7. 

10. 

. .  .19 

5 

Durham . 

. 56 

11. 

...34 

8. 

...26 

0 

Northumberland  ... 

. 52 

4. 

...36 

10. 

...21 

1 

Cumberland  . 

0. 

...34 

6. 

...21 

3 

AVestmoreland  . 

11. 

...3.3 

9. 

...21 

11 

Lancashire . 

. 57 

7. 

...  0 

0. 

...22 

9 

Cheshire . 

_ .61 

6. 

...  0 

0. 

...24 

1 

Gloucestershire . 

. 64 

5. 

...44 

3. 

...25 

1 

Somersetshire  . 

. 63 

11. 

...41 

6. 

...20 

11 

Monmouthshire . 

. 63 

3. 

...43 

0. 

...  0 

0 

Devonshire . 

. 61 

3. 

...35 

0. 

...21 

2 

Cornwall . 

. 61 

0. 

...35 

1. 

. .  .22 

2 

Dorsetshire  . 

. 59 

4. 

3. 

...24 

7 

Hampshire . 

. 61 

11. 

8. 

..  .23 

0 

North  Wales' . 

. 59 

3. 

. .  .40 

3. 

...20 

5 

South  Wales . 

. 56 

8. 

. .  .31 

10. 

...15 

8 

*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 
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TO 

THE  LANDOWNERS. 

On  the  evils  of  collecting  Manu¬ 
facturers  into  great  masses. 


Kensington,  \7th  Not’.  1824. 

Gentlemen, 

For  many  years  past,  it  has 
been  matter  of  boast  with  our 
Government,  and,  indeed,  with  the 
people  in  general,  that  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  the  most  numerous 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  long  since 
Mr.  Canning  said,  and  exultingly 
said,  that  the  time  appeared  to 
be  arrived,  when  we  Mere  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  profit  of 
supplying  goods  to  our  neighbours. 
In  short,  it  is  matter  of  perfect 
notoriety,  that  it  has  been,  with 
all  the  people  in  power,  with  the 
talkers  in  Parliament,  and,  in 
short,  with  the  people,  that  there 
are  now  so  many  great  manu¬ 
factories,  so  many  thousands  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  spot,  so  many 
thousands  on  that  spot. 


It  was,  no  great  while  ago, 
matter  of  boast,  that  our  popu¬ 
lation  was  increasing  so  last. 
That  increase  is,  to  the  very  same 
boasters,  now  become  matter  of 
alarm.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  potatoes  were  such  favourites 
with  the  Collective  Wisdom,  that 
a  proposition  was  made  in  the 
House,  to  enact  a  premium  for 
the  raising  of  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes.  I  have  lived  to 
hear,  in  the  same  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  potatoes  represented  as 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  ol  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

So  that,  our  having  boasted  of 
a  thing,  by  no  means  proves  that 
that  thing  is  good  ;  and  we  are 
beginning  to  doubt,  pretty  seri¬ 
ously,  whether  great  manufac¬ 
tories  be  so  good  a  thing  as  we 
thought  them.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  long  been  satisfied  of  their 
mischievous  consequences.  I  have 
long  regarded  them  as  a  very 
great  evil ;  and  1  now  address 
myself  to  you,  who  are  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  on  the 
P 
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subject;  not  with  any  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  remove  this 
evil;  but  in  order  that  you  may 
see  how  you  are  affected  by  these 
establishments. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
system  of  loans  and  funds  to  draw 
money  into  great  masses  ;  to  rob 
the  most  numerous  class,  and  still 
to  keep  heaping  riches  upon  the 
tew.  The  Devil  of  Funding  co¬ 
vers  the  country  with  his  imps,  the 
tax-gatherers.  These  latter  draw 
away  the  substance  of  the  people, 
and  bring  it  to  be  deposited  in 
great  parcels.  Thus  collected  into 
great  parcels,  it  is  made  the  means 
of  commanding  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  to  stoop  in  abject  submission 
to  the  tew. 

Before  this  infernal  system  was 
known  in  England  ;  before  this 
system,  which  has  corrupted  every 
thing,  was  known  in  this  country, 
there  were  none  of  those  places 
called  Manvfactorics.  To  speak 
of  these  places  with  any  degree  of 
patience  is  impossible.  It  is  to  be 
a  despicable  hypocrite,  to  pretend 
to  believe  that  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  are  not  better  off 
than  the  slaves  in  these  manufac¬ 
tories.  However,  I  have  first  to 
speak  of  the  great  injury  which 
these  factories,  as  they  are  called, 
have  done  to  the  land. 

The  occupations  of  the  people 


of  a  country  consist,  in  a  great 
part,  of  the  rearing  of  food  and 
of  raiment.  Every  thing  of  which 
food  and  raiment  are  composed,  is 
produced  by  agriculture.  To  the 
carrying  on  of  agriculture  a  great 
part  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  of 
the  people  is  necessary.  The  men 
and  the  stout  boys  are,  and  must 
be,  the  principal  workers  upon  the 
land.  At  particular  seasons,  women 
and  girls  do  somethingin  the  fields, 
and  also  the  little  boys.  But,  dur¬ 
ing  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  work  in  the  fields 
for  the  women  and  girls.  When 
things  are  in  their  proper  state, 
they  are  employed,  at  these  times 
of  the  year,  in  preparing  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  making  of  raiment ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  actually 
making  articles  of  raiment.  In  the 
“  dark  ages,”  when  I  was  a  boy, 
country  labourers’ wives  used  to 
spin  the  wool,  and  knit  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  gloves  that  were  wanted 
in  the  family.  My  grandmother 
knit  stockings  for  me  after  she  was 
blind.  In  those  u  dark  ages,”  the 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters  and 
servant  maids,  were  spinning, 
reeling,  carding,  knitting,  or  at 
something  or  other  of  that  sort, 
whenever  the  work  of  the  farm¬ 
house  did  not  demand  them. 

The  manufacturing  which  was 
thus  divided  amongst  the  millions 
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of  labourers’  wives  and  children, 
while  it  was  a  great  blessing  to 
the  labouring  people  themselves, 
was,  also,  a  great  benefit  to  the 
landowner.  Agriculture  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  men  and 
boys.  But,  to  have  these  men  and 
boys,  you  must  have  women  and 
girls  ;  and  if  you  have  these  with¬ 
out  their  having  profitable  employ¬ 
ment,  you  must  have  them  a  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  land.  They  must  be 
kept  by  the  parish  rates,  instead 
of  being  kept  by  their  own  labour. 

The  lords  of  the  loom,  enabled 
by  the  funding  system,  and  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  by  this 
foolish  Government  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  have  drawn  away  from  the 
land  all  this  profitable  and  suit¬ 
able  employment  for  the  women 
and  girls.  Some  will  say,  that  the 
women  and  girls  may  follow  the 
employment  to  the  factories.  That 
is  impossible.  They  cannot  do 
that.  They  must  remain  with  the 
men  and  the  boys,  or  there  will 
be  nobody  at  all  to  carry  on  the 
labours  of  agriculture. 

This  change,  as  to  the  mode  of 
making  the  raiment  of  the  people, 
has  been  attended  with  conse¬ 
quences  extremely  injurious.  The 
girls  have  had  nothing  to  do,  or, 
at  least,  nothing  suitable  to  their 
sex  and  their  age.  They  have 
contracted  habits  of  carelessness 


and  idleness  It  used  to  be  the 
pride  of  a  country  girl  to  say  that 
she  made,  with  her  own  hands,  all 
the  clothes  upon  her  back.  Now 
the  poor  creatures,  drawn  off  now 
and  then  in  tawdry  cottons,  hardly 
know  whence  their  clothing 
comes  :  hardly  know  that  linen  is 
made  of  flax,  and  cloth  of  wool. 
In  all  my  hundreds  of  miles  of 
rides  about  England,  I  have  seen 
but  one  single  instance  of  a  piece 
of  linen  made  in  a  cottage.  That 
was  in  Sussex,  between  Horsham 
and  Petworth. 

This  is  one  great  cause  of  pau¬ 
perism,  and  of  the  degradation  of 
the  people.  The  women  and  girls 
must  be  where  the  men  and  boys 
are  ;  and  a  wise  government 
would  have  taken  care  that  they 
should  not  lose  their  employment. 
This  is,  however,  only  to  say,  that 
a  wise  government  would  not  have 
made  a  funding  system,  and  that 
it  would  have  done  none  of  those 
things,  by  which  the  country  has 
been  brought  into  its  present  state. 
The  man  who  invented  the  fund¬ 
ing  system  should  have  been  burnt 
alive  the  moment  he  opened  his 
lips  upon  the  subject.  It  has 
totally  eradicated  happiness  in 
this  country ;  and  it  must,  at  last, 
bring  dreadful  punishment  upon 
somebody ,  upon  some  of  its  up¬ 
holders  and  abettors. 

P  2 
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When  Malthus  and  his  crew 
are  talking  of  an  increase  in  the 
population,  they  have  their  eye 
upon  the  masses  which  their 
greedy  upstart  lords  of  the  loom 
have  drawn  together  ;  and  the  hor¬ 
rible  condition  of  which  masses  I 
shall  more  particularly  mention 
by-and-by.  They  overlook  the 
depopulation  which  has  taken 
place  in  order  to  create  this  abo¬ 
minable  crew  of  upstarts,  who,  in 
order  to  support  their  injustice  and 
tyranny,  which  are  w  holly  w'ithout 
a  parallel,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
cases  connected  with  the  game, 
procured  law's  to  be  passed,  called 
combination  laws,  such  as  never 
were  heard  of  before  in  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

Malthus  and  his  crew  of  hard¬ 
hearted  ruffians  ;  those  cool  cal¬ 
culators  of  how  much  “  national 
u  ealth”  can  be  made  to  arise  out 
of  the  misery  of  millions,  wholly 
overlook  the  frightful  depopula¬ 
tion  w  hich  has  taken  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  destruction  of 
seven-eighths,  at  least,  of  the  farm¬ 
houses,  and  a  similar  destruction  j 
of  cottages,  in  consequence  of  the 
enclosure  of  wastes.  This  de¬ 
struction  has,  in  part,  arisen  from 
the  total  ruin  of  the  agricultural 
manufactories.  These  profitable 
labours  having  been  taken  from 
the  women,  girls,  and  little  boys, 


it  became  hardly  possible  for  a 
j  large  family  to  live  upon  a  small 
'farm.  The  profit,  of  the  small 
farm  received  a  great  addition 
jfrom  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  spinning,  knitting,  and  the 
like  ;  but,  when  these  were 
taken  away  by  the  lords  of  the 
loom;  when  flagrant  impolicy  had 
:  thrown  all  these  profits  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  persons,  who 
had  converted  the  manufacturing 
labourers  into  the  slaves  that  we 
shall  presently  see  them,  the  little 
farm  itself  did  not  afford  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  means  to  maintain  a 
considerable  family.  The  occu¬ 
piers  of  such  farms  became  poor; 
became  unable  to  pay  their  rents, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  were  driven 
from  their  healthy  habitations; 
were  huddled  into  sheds  and 
holes,  became  mere  labourers, 
and  a  large  part  of  them  paupers. 
Mai.tiius  and  his  crew  never 
look  at  this  cause  of  depopulation. 
The  landowner  naturally  sought 
to  get  rent  for  his  land,  and  he 
could  now  get  it  from  nobody  but 
one  who  had  money  sufficient  to 
hold  nine  or  ten  farms.  The 
women,  girls  and  little  children 
having  now  lost  their  natural  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  became  a  mere  burden 
upon  the  land  ;  and  the  farmer 
and  landowner  resorted  to  all 
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sorts  of  expedients  to  diminish 
that  burden.  To  diminish  the 
burden  there  were  no  means  but 
that  of  reducing  the  number  of 
the  labouring  class  of  country 
people  as  much  as  possible.  The 
man  and  the  boy  were  necessary 
to  agriculture,  agriculture  could 
not  have  them  without  the  women 
and  the  girls ;  it  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  do  without  the  men 
and  the  boys  as  much  as  possible. 

To  do  without  them,  all  sorts  of 
schemes  were  resorted  to.  To 
make  horses  perform  that  which 
was  before  '  performed  by  men, 
was  one  of  the  methods  pursued, 
and  with  most  destructive  success. 
So  that,  at  last,  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  country  have  been 
stripped  of  a  very  large  part  of 
their  population.  Every  scheme 
that  the  ingenuity  of  greediness 
could  devise  has  been  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but,  after  all,  there  remains 
a  mass  of  pauperism  and  of  misery 
which  the  law-makers  themselves 
declare  is  frightful  to  behold  ; 
and,  whatever  else  their  reports 
may  contain ;  however  widely  they 
may  differ  from  one  another;  and 
however  completely  each  may  be 
at  variance  with  itself,  every  one 
declares  that  the  evil  is  constantly 
increasing. 

While  this  is  the  case,  and  w  hile 
the  country  is  going  on  becoming 


more  and  more  depopulated,  and 
more  and  more  miserable,  the 
great  towns,  and  particularly  the 
manufacturing  districts,  are  daily 
increasing  in  numbers.  If  the 
people,  thus  drawn  together  in 
masses,  were  happily  situated 
there  might  be  the  less  ground  for 
lamentation  ;  but,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  these  masses  are 
still  more  miserable  than  the 
wretches  left  behind  them  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

Some  of  these  lords  of  the  loom 
have  in  their  employ  thousands  of 
miserable  creatures.  In  the  cot¬ 
ton-spinning  work,  these  creatures 
are  kept,  fourteen  hours  in  each 
day,  locked  up,  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  in  a  heat  of  from  EIGHTY 
TO  EIGHTY-FOUR  DE¬ 
GREES.  The  rules  which  they 
are  subjected  to  are  such  as  no 
negroes  were  ever  subjected  to. 
1  once  before  noticed  a  statement 
made  on  the  part  of  these  poor 
creatures,  relative  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  factories  of  Lancashire. 
This  statement  is  dated  on  15th  of 
February  1823,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Manchester  by  J.Phenix, 
No.  12,  1  low-street,  in  that  blood¬ 
stained  town.  This  statement  says, 
that  the  heat  of  the  factories  is 
from  eighty  to  cigkty-fovr  degrees. 
A  base  agent  of  the  Cotton-Lords, 
who  publishes  a  newspaper  at 
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Stockport,  has  lately  accused  me 
of  exaggeration,  in  having  stated 
the  heat  at  eighty-four  degrees. 

Now,  the  statement  of  which  1 
am  speaking  was  published  at 
Manchester ;  and  does  any  man 
believe  that  such  a  statement 
would  have  been  published  there, 
if  it  had  not  been  founded  in  fact? 
There  was  a  controversy  going  on 
at  the  time  of  the  publishing  of 
this  statement.  I  read  very  care¬ 
fully  the  answer  to  this  statement  ; 
but  this  answer  contained  no  de¬ 
nial  of  the  heat  being  from  eighty 
to  eighty -four  degrees. 

Now,  then,  do  you  duly  con¬ 
sider  what  a  heat  of  eighty -tu  n  is  ! 
Very  seldom  do  we  feel  such  a 
heat  as  this  in  England.  The  31st 
of  last  August,  and  the  1st,  2d 
and  3d  of  last  September,  were 
very  hot  days.  The  newspapers 
told  us  that  men  had  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  harvest  fields, 
and  that  many  horses  had  fallen 
dead  upon  the  road  ;  and  yet  the 
heat  during  those  days  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  eighty-four  degrees  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  We  were 
retreating  to  the  coolest  rooms  in 
our  houses;  we  were  pulling  off 
our  coats,  wiping  the  sweat  off"  our 
faces,  puffing,  blowing  and  pant¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  we  were  living  in  a 
heat  nothing  like  eighty  degrees. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  situation 


of  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
doomed  to  toil  day  after  day,  for 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in 
the  year,  fourteen  hours  in  each 
day,  in  an  average  heat  of  eighty- 
two  degrees  1  Can  any  man, 
with  a  heart  in  his  body,  and  a 
tongue  in  his  head,  refrain  from 
cursing  a  system  that  produces 
such  slavery  and  such  cruelty  t 

Observe,  too,  that  these  poor 
creatures  have  no  cool  room  to  re¬ 
treat  to,  not  a  moment  to  wipe  off 
the  sweat,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
to  come  and  interpose  itself  be¬ 
tween  them  and  infection.  The 
“  door  of  the  place  wherein  they 
“  work,  is  locked,  except  half  an 
“  hour,  at  tea-time,  the  work* 
“  people  are  not  allowed  to  send 
“  lor  water  to  drink,  in  the  hot 
“  factory ;  even  the  rain  tcgtcr  is 
“  locked  up,  by  the  master’s  order, 
<(  otherwise  they  would  be  happy 
“  to  drink  even  that.  If  any  spin- 
“  ner  be  found  with  his  window 
“  open,  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
“shilling”!  Mr.  Martin  of 
Galway  has  procured  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  to  be  passed  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals.  If  horses  or 
dogs  were  shut  up  in  a  place  like 
this,  they  would  certainly  be 
thought  worthy  of  Mr.  Martin’s 
attention. 

Not  only  is  there  not  a  breath 
of  sweet  air  in  these  truly  infernal 
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scenes ;  but,  for  a  large  part  of 
the  time,  there  is  the  abominable 
and  pernicious  stink  of  the  GAS 
to  assist  in  the  murderous  effects 
of  the  heat.  In  addition  to  the 
heat  and  the  gas ;  in  addition  to 
the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  gas, 
mixed  with  the  steam,  there  are 
the  dust ,  and  what  is  called  the 
cotton- flyings  or  fuz,  which  the 
unfortunate  creatures  have  to  in¬ 
hale:  and,  the  fact  is,  the  noto¬ 
rious  fact  is,  that  well  constitu- 
tioned  men  are  rendered  old  and 
past  labour  at  forty  years  of  age, 
and  that  children  are  rendered 
decrepid  and  deformed,  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  them 
slaughtered  by  consumptions,  be- 
fpre  they  ar-ive  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  And,  are  these  establish¬ 
ments  to  boast  of  ■  If  we  were  to 
admit  the  fact,  that  they  compose 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  the 
conntry  ;  if  we  were  further  to 
admit,  that  they  caused  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  Government,  ought  not  a 
government  to  be  ashamed  to  de¬ 
rive  resources  from  such  means  1 
If  we  wanted  any  proof  of  the 
abject  slavery  of  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures,  what  proof  do  we  want  more 
than  the  following  list  of  Fines  ? 

Any  Spinner  found  with  his  window 
open . . .  1*. 

Any  Spinner  found  washing  himself  Is. 


Any  Spinner  leaving  his  oil-can  out 
of  its  place . . . 6d. 

Any  Spinner  putting  his  gas  out  too 
soon  . . . I.?, 

Any  Spinner  spinning  with  his  gas¬ 
light  too  long  in  the  morning. .  2s. 

Any  Spinner  heard  u'istling .  Is. 

Any  Spinner  being  five  minutes  af¬ 
ter  the  last  bell  rings, .  •  .  2s. 


Any  Spinner  being  sick,  and  can¬ 
not  find  another  Spinner  to  give 
satisfaction,  to  pay  far  steam, 
per  day . .  (id. 

There  are  many  other  of  these 
pecuniary  punishments,  one  of 
which  I  shall  mention  by-and-by ; 
and,  observe,  the  canting  scoun¬ 
drels  of  Methodists,  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  clamour  about  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  are  amongst 
the  most  efficient  tools  of  the  Cot? 
ton-Lords  in  the  upholding  of  this 
abominable  slavery.  They  preach 
content  and  patience  to  these  suf¬ 
fering  mortals  ;  they  bid  them  be 
grateful  that  they  have  the  com¬ 
forts  of  what  these  rascals  call  the 
Gospel.  They  tell  them  they  will 
be  damned  to  all  eternity  if  they 
listen  to  those  who  would  take  them 
out  of  eighty-four  degrees  and 
the  cotton-fuz. 

When  the  pay,  the  miserable 
pittance  of  pay,  gets  into  the  hand$ 
of  these  poor  creatures,  it  has  to 
be  laid  out  at  a  SHOP.  That 
shop  is,  generally,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  master’s.  At  this 
shop  the  poor  creatures  must  lay 
out  their  money,  or  they  are  very 
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soon  turned  off.  The  statement 
that  1  have  just  mentioned  relates 
an  instance,  where,  “  I  f  any  work - 
“  man’s  wife  purchase  but  a  tri- 
“  fling  matter  at  another  shop,  the 
“  shopkeeper  tells  the  bookkeeper , 
“  and  the  latter  says  to  the  work- 
“  men,  that  the  master  will  not 
“  allow  of  such  work,  and  that 
“  they  must  tell  their  wives  nei- 
“  ther  to  go  to  another  shop  nor 
“  give  saury  language  to  the  shop- 
“  keeper  ”/ 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every 
one,  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  pay  is  nearly  nomi¬ 
nal.  The  greedy  master  takes 
back  again  as  much  of  it  as 
he  pleases.  Another  mode  of  de¬ 
spoiling  the  poor  creatures  is  this : 
The  master  is  the  owner  of  cot¬ 
tages,  or,  rather,  holes,  which  the 
work-people  have  to  rent.  The 
statement  says,  “  That  cottages 
“  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions 
“  are  let  to  the  workmen  at  NINE 
“  POUNDS  A- YEAR.  Hut, 
“  though  the  rent  is  by  the  year, 
“  it  is  stopped  from  them  at  the 
“  end  of  every  fortnight.  A  cellar 
“  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a- 
u  week  ;  and  if  a  house  or  cellar 
“  be  empty,  and  a  workman  come 
“  to  work,  and  have  another  house 
“  or  cellar  already,  he  must  pay 
“  rent  for  the  empty  one,  whether 
‘‘  he  occupy  it  or  not.” 


Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousandths  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
that  such  things  are  carried  on,  in 
a  country  calling  itself  free;  in  a 
country  whose  Minister  for  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs  is  everlastingly  teas¬ 
ing  and  bothering  other  Powers  to 
emulate  England  in  “  her  hu¬ 
manity,’'  in  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  in  the  blacks.  The  blacks, 
when  carried  to  the  West  Indies, 
are  put  into  a  pnradise  compared 
with  the  situation  of  these  pool 
white  creatures  in  Lancashire,  and 
other  factories  of  the  North.  And, 
yet,  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  is  incessantly  singing 
forth  the  blessings  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts.  Bad  as  is  the 
situation  of  the  labourers  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  it  is  heaven 
itself  compared  with  that  of  these 
poor  creatures.  In  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  particularly  in  the 
latter  county,  the  labourers  have 
been  greatly  subdued ;  but,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  Cotton- 
Lords,  if  they  had  to  do  with  the 
people  from  Surrey,  from  Kent, 
from  Sussex,  from  Hampshire, 
from  Berkshire,  or  from  any  of 
the  Western  counties,  would  be 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
a  much  lower  degree  of  heat,  and 
much  smaller  profits. 

Then,  the  immoralities  engen- 
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(lered  in  these  pestiferous  scenes 
are  notorious.  They  were  very 
well  described  by  Timotheus,  ina 
letter  first  published  in  a  Manches¬ 
ter  paper,  and  re-published  in  the 
Register,  in  August  last.  “  Here,” 
as  that  writer  observes,  “  the  sexes 
“  are  huddled  together,  while 
“  man  is  separated  from  wife,  and 
“  child  from  father,  for  lull  three- 
“  fifths  of  the  waking  hours  of 
“  their  lives.”  All  experience 
proves,  that  the  congregating  of 
people  together  in  great  masses, 
is  sure  to  be  productive  of  impu¬ 
rity  of  thought  and  of  manners. 
The  country  lad,  who  becomes  a 
soldier,  has  a  new  soul  in  hirn  by 
the  time  that  he  has  passed  a 
year  in  a  barrack-room.  Even 
in  great  schools,  all  experience 
tells  us  how  difficult  it  is  to 
prevent  contagious  immoralities. 
This  is  universally  acknowledged. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  heaping  these  poor 
creatures  together  in  the  cotton- 
factories  1  It ut,  what  more  do 
we  want ;  what  other  proof  of  the 
corrupting  influence  of  these  as¬ 
semblages  ;  what  more  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulation,  which  I  take 
from  the  list  of  fines,  imposed  at 
the  factory  of  Tvi.desi.ey,  in 
Lancashire  ! 

Ady  two  Spinners,  found  together 
in  the  necessary,  each  man  ....  I s. 


I  challenge  the  world  to  pro¬ 
duce  me  so  complete  a  proof  of 
familiarity  with  the  most  shock¬ 
ing  immorality.  One  is  almost 
ashamed  to  put  the  thing  upon 
paper,  though  for  the  necessary 
purpose  of  exposing  it  to  just  in¬ 
dignation.  To  what  a  pitch  must 
things  have  come  ;  how  familiar 
people  must  have  become  with 
infamy,  before  a  master  manu¬ 
facturer  could  put  such  a  thing 
into  writing,  and  stick  it  up  in  his 
factory!  What  hotbeds  of  vice 
and  corruption  !  Here  we  have, 
in  the  heart  of  England,  hatched 
the  heat  of  the  East,  and  hatched 
all  its  loathsome  and  infamous 
vices  along  with  it :  and  yet  these 
manufactories  are  to  be  our  boast, 
and  we  are  to  applaud  the  Go¬ 
vernment  for  having  upheld  and 
cherished  them  ! 

Tiie  Rev.  Anthony  Coi.j.f.tt, 
and  several  other  persons  of  the 
same  trampc,  as  the  French  call 
it,  who  have  appeared  before 
committees  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  when  those  committees  have 
been  sitting,  upon  the  subject  of 
agricultural  distress,  seem  to  have 
taken  particular  pains  to  describe 
the  immoralities  of  the  country 
people,  or  pea sav try,  as  the  Scotch 
Economists  call  them.  It  is  very 
curious  that  not  a  man  of  them 
all  has  ever  dropped  a  word 
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about  these  abomintions  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  ;  about  this  intollerable 
tyranny,  and  these  most  shameful 
immoralities.  These  perverse 
fellows  complain  of  the  surplus 
population  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
where  human  beings  have  been 
growing  thinner  and  thinner  for 
the  last  hundred  years  ;  but  say 
not  a  word  about  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  in  these  hellish  stews  of 
eighty-four  degrees  of  heat,  cram¬ 
med  with  wretched  creatures,  from 
whom  even  the  rain  water  is 
locked  up  ;  who,  in  gaping  for  air, 
swallow  eotton-fuz  ;  and  who  are 
visibly  perishing  by  inches  under 
the  eye  of  the  slave-holder,  who 
has  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
poor  creatures,  yvho  cares  not  how 
soon  they  die,  so  that  he  profit  by 
their  labour  to  the  end  of  their 
lives. 

Not  a  word  do  we  ever  hear 
from  all  these  famous  witnesses 
brought  before  committees,  about 
the  immoralities  of  those  monstrous 
heaps  of  human  bodies.  Nay,  the 
Scotch  Economists  are  everlast¬ 
ingly  singing  forth  the  praises 
of  these  horrible  establishments, 
which  they  are  pleased  to  look 
upon  as  so  many  proofs  of  “  na¬ 
tional  wealth.”  Ricardo,  who 
got  half  a  million  of  money  by 
“  watching  the  turn  of  the  market ,” 
very  frequently  had  the  impudence 


to  say,  even  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  it  was  no  matter  to  the 
country  how  small  a  portion  of 
its  food  it  raised  from  its  own 
land,  and  that  if  it  could  buy  all 
its  food  from  foreign  countries, 
aitd  give  them  manufactures  in 
exchange,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
England.  So  say  all  the  Scotch 
Economists.  They  seem  to  care 
about  nothing  but  the  money. 
Their  vulgar,  huckstering  notion  is, 
that  money  is  to  he  got  from  other 
nations.  They  care  nothing  about 
the  means.  They  always  look 
upon  the  labouring  classes  as  they 
do  upon  sheep,  or  pigs,  or  any 
other  “  useful  animals.” 

The  poor  cotton-slave  is  held  in 
bondage  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  negro.  Our  histories  contain 
accounts  of  vassals  and  villains  of 
old  times,  and  affect  to  pity  them. 
Nothing  but  the  basest  hypocrisy, 
or  the  grosest  ignorance,  can  place 
those  villains  beneath  the  misera¬ 
ble  creatures  in  the  North.  The 
villains  belonged  to  the  estate  on 
which  they  were  born.  If  the 
estate  were  transferred,  they  were 
transferred  along  with  it.  They 
could  not  go  away  and  live  where 
they  liked.  The  fruit  of  their 
labour  belonged  to  their  lords. 
Their  lords  could  do  almost  what 
they  liked  with  them.  Now,  sup¬ 
posing  all  this  to  be  literally  true, 
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are  not  the  qottoii' slaves  last 
bound  to  the  spot  where  they  are  l 
Can  they  quit  that  spot  to  go  and 
live  where  they  like  1  Are  they 
not  transferred  with  the  factory  1 
Do  not  their  lords  take  to  them¬ 
selves  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
leaving  them  the  bare  means  ot 
the  most  sorry  existence?  The 
villains  were  not,  at  any  rate,  shut 
up  jn  a  heat  of  eighty-four  degrees. 
If  they  were  ill,  or  crippled,  the 
interest  of  their  lords  necessarily 
induced  them  to  take  care  of  them ; 
and  they  were  not  packed  off  to 
be  dealt  with  by  an  “  Overseer ,” 
to  be  lugged  away  in  a  cart,  upon 
a  bundle  of  straw,  and  frequently 
dying  on  the  road. 

And  cannot  the  lords  of  the 
loom  dp  almost  what  they  like 
with  these  poor  creatures  '?  Let  us 
see  a  little  what  they  can  do  with 
them.  We  have  seen  how  they 
heat  them  in  their  hellish  factories. 
We  have  seen  the  treatment  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  all,  and,  as  it 
wrere,  without  even  any  complaint 
being  heard  of.  Let  us,  in  the 
lollowing  article,  which  I  take 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  30th  of  August  last,  see  how 
the  law  operates  upon  these  poor 
creatures,  the  numbers  of  whom 
the  Scottish  Economists  are  so 
anxious  to  see  augmented. 


“Manchester  Magistrates;  Mas- 
1  ters  and  Workmen. — At  the  New 
‘  Bailey,  on  Saturday  se’nnight, 

‘  Thomas  Shaw,  a  journeyman 
‘  dyer,  was  brought  before  Mr. 

‘  Hibbert,  on  a  charge  preferred 
“  by  his  late  master,  Mr.  Leech, 
“  of  leaving  his  service  prior  to 
“  the  end  of  a  week,  that  being 
“  the  term  for  which  it  was  al- 
“  leged  he  had  contracted  to  serve. 
“  The  charge  was  met  on  two 
“  grounds ;  first,  that  Mr.  Leech 
“  was  in  the  habit  of  dismissing 
“  his  men  in  the  middle  of  a  week, 
“  and  therefore  the  latter  had  a 
“  right  to  leave  him  in  the  same 
“  manner,  if  they  thought  proper  ; 
l<  and,  secondly,  that,  on  the  day 
“  in  question,  Mr.  Leech  actually 
“  told  them  to  go  about  their 
“  business,  alter  they  had  finished 
“  the  work  they  had  in  hand, 
“  which  they  did  finish.  Mr. 
(£  Leech  said  he  could  discharge 
“  his  men  when  he  thought  pro - 
“  per ;  he  had  only  to  say  that  he 
“  had  no  work  for  them,  or  that 
“  they  had  misconducted  them- 
selyes,  and  he  could  then  send 
them  away  on  any  day  in  the 
“  week,  and  on  any  hour  of  the 
“  day,  when  he  thought  ft  to  do 
“  so;  and  he  only  paid  them  wages 
“ for  the  time  they  worked! — 
The  main  defence  was,  that 
“  Mr.  Leech  had  himself  given 
“  permission  to  the  men  to  go, 
“  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
“  the  work  in  their  tubs.  This 
“  was  distinctly  sworn  to  by  four 
"  witnesses,  who  perfectly  agreed 
“  in  their  testimony ;  and  several 
“  other  persons  were  in  altend- 
“  ance  to  prove  the  same  fact; 
“  but  the  magistrates  refused  to 
“  hear  them,  and  convicted  the 
“  defendant,  (whom  he  sentenced 
“  to  a  month’s  imprisonment,  and 
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“  hard  labour)  on  the  unsupported 
“  testimony  of  Mr.  Leech..  Five 
“  more  of  ill r.  Leech’s  men 
“  have  been  convicted  wider  the 
“  same  circumstances ;  and  one  of 
“  these,  a  man  xvho  had  been  hi 
“  Mr.  Leech’s  employ  as  a  fore- 
“  man,  for three-and-twenty  years, 
“  was  sent  to  the  T read  -  Mill for 
“  three  months! 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  this 
account  is  true ;  but  here  are 
names  and  dates;  and  I  have 
seen  no  contradiction  of  this  ac¬ 
count.  Suppose  it,  then,  to  be 
true,  who  will  be  shameless  enough 
to  pretend  that  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  are  not  infinitely  worse  off 
than  were  the  villains  of  old.  No 
man  is  so  base  and  detestable  as 
the  cool  hypocrite  who,  while  he 
sees  things  like  this  going  on,  can 
look  you  in  the  face  without  blush¬ 
ing,  and  call  this  a  country  of 
freedom. 

But,  only  think  of  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  these  very  Cotton-Lords, 
who,  only  the  other  day,  petitioned 
the  Parliament  to  take  measures 
for  giving  freedom,  to  the  people 
of  South  America !  Audacious, 
shameless,  obdurate  hypocrites! 
They  have  so  long  lived  sur¬ 
rounded  by  slaves,  that  they  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  any  part  of 
us  who  retain  the  liberty  of  speech 
or  of  motion.  They  seem  to  think 
that  we  all  belong  to  the  factory, 
and  are  all  subject  to  the  eighty- 
four  degrees. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man,  not 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  real  hu¬ 
manity,  to  wish  for  the  prolonging 
of  such  a  state  of  things  !  It  ar¬ 
gues  tyranny  in  a  man’s  nature, 
not  to  wish  to  see  this  hellish  sys¬ 
tem  put  an  end  to.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  persons  to  set  up  a  la¬ 


mentation  at  any  thing  which  seems 
to  afford  us  a  chance  of  seeing  this 
mass  of  misery  diminished.  Not 
long  ago  there  was  an  alarm  about 
failures  at  Manchester.  I  will  in¬ 
sert  the  article  from  the  London 
paper,  in  order  to  show  the  degree 
of  perverseness  that  exists  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  re¬ 
quest  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  its  contents. 

“  The  advices  from  Manchester 
“  this  morning  are  by  no  means  of  a 
“  favourable  nature.  They  announce 
u  one  heavy  failure,  by  which  hundreds 
“  will  be  thrown  out  of  their  daily 
“  bread,  and  much  more  extensive  mis- 
“  chief  is  anticipated.  This  calamity 
“  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  very  li- 
“  beral  speeches  delivered  last  Ses- 
“  sion,  before  the  congregated  wis- 
“  dom  of  the  nation,  by  his  Majesty’s 
“  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  relations 

betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  new 
“  American  Republics.  No  argu- 
“  ment  was  then  omitted  by  the 
“  eloquent  Orator  to  induce  the  Bri- 
“  tish  nation  to  repose  confidence  in 
“  the  solidity  of  the  independence  of 
“  the  American  Continent,  and  from 
“  the  conviction  of  the  substantiality 
“  of  the  intentions  of  the  Right  Ilo- 
“  nourable  Gentleman,  large  obliga- 
“  tions,  both  pecuniary  and  mercun-* 
“  tile,  have  been  incurred  by  indi- 
“  viduals,  which,  under  different 
“  representations,  never  would  have 
“  had  an  existence.  It  is  useless  to 
“  inquire  into  the  reasons  which 
“  have  produced  conduct,  on  the 
“  part  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
“  Affairs,  so  different  from  what  was 
“  universally  anticipated  from  the 
“  nature  of  his  public  declarations, 
“  for  to  the  sufferers  it  will  be  of  little 
“  avail,  whether  Mr.  Canning  has 
“  actually  altered  his  opinion,  re- 
“  sporting  the  benefits  which  F.ng- 
“  land  would  reap  from  the  indc- 
“  pendence  of  the  former  American 
“  Colonics,  or  whether  he  has  sur- 
“  rendered  his  beneficent  and  liberal 
“  sentiments  to  those  of  his  political 
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“  colleagues,  anti  truckled  to  supe- 
“  nor  authority.  The  capital  which 
“  at  the  present  moment  has  been 
“  sacrificed  by  contracts  for  Atneri- 
“  can  Loans,  grounded  on  i  he  pub- 
“  licly  declared  intentions  of  the 
“  British  Foreign  Secretary  soon  to 
“  acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  and 
“  independence  of  the  new  American 
“  Republics,  is  of  small  value,  when 
“  compared  with  the  enormous  in- 
“jury  which  these  public  speeches 
“  have  produced,  and  must  continue 
“  to  produce,  on  the  property  of  the 
“  manufacturing  classes  of  British 
“  society.  Depending  on  the  liberal 
“  opinions  so  repeatedly,  both  in  pub- 
“  lie  and  in  private,  promulgated  by 
“  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  for  Foreign 
“  Affairs,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
“  in  the  power  of  His  Majesty’s  Go- 
“  vernment  to  open  vast  and  exten- 
“  sive  markets  for  the  consumption 
“  of  British  manufactures,  employ- 
“  ment  has  for  many  months 
“  been  given  to  British  artisans,  im- 
“  mense  manufactories  have  been 
“  erected,  and  much  capital  em- 
“  barked  in  them.  The  delay  which 
“  has  occurred  in  acknowledging  the 
“  the  freedom  of  the  new  States  has 
“  caused  a  similar  delay  in  forward- 
“  ing  the  labour  of  British  artisans 
“  to  American  markets,  and  now, 
“  when  it  is  understood,  or  rather 
“  felt,  that  Great  Britain  hesitates 
“  in  performing  the  promises  of  Mr. 
“  Canning,  ruin  is  the  consequence 
“  to  those  who  have  founded  their 
“  operations  on  the  performance  of 
“  Ministerial  promises.  Why  Glas- 
“  gow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
“  Birmingham,  should  be  sacrificed 
“  to  the  exploded  principles  of  legi- 
“  timacy  is  indeed  unintelligible , 
“  and  why  the  productive  labours  of 
“  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects 
“  should  be  ruined  in  deference  to 
“  the  claims  on  America,  of  the 
“  adored  Ferdinand,  is  a  problem 
“  beyond  the  solution  of  modern 
“  philosophy.” 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  run  of  the  opinions 


of  public  writers  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  This  writer  is  alarmed  that 
hundreds  are  about  to  be  thrown 
out  of  tbe  happiness  of  living  in 
eightv-four  degrees,  and  swallow¬ 
ing  the  cotton-l'uz  !  For  my  part, 
I  sincerely  rejoice  at  every  such 
occurrence.  I  wish  that  a  failure 
would  take  place  in  every  one  of 
the  factories.  I  once  wished  for 
the  independence  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  order  to  favour  these 
factories.  This  was  seven  years 
ago;  and  I  then  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  this  heat  of  eighty-four 
degrees  ;  and  about  the  fines  and 
other  horrible  things  that  I  have 
stated  above.  I  now  see  that  a 
free  intercourse  with  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  and  that  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  those  colonies,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate 
and  augment  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves  in  Lancashire  and  other 
Northern  Counties,  including  a 
Considerable  part  of  Scotland.  I 
see  also,  that  they  would  have  a 
tendency  to  perpetuate  the  causes 
that  starve  and  degrade  the  whole 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  while  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  infinite  mischief  to  the 
South  Americans  themselves.  I, 
therefore,  do  not  wish  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  those  countries. 

I  will  here  step  a  little  aside 
from  my  subject,  to  remark  upon 
the  charges  which  are,  in  this 
article,  preferred  so  boldly  against 
Mr.  Canning.  These  charges  are 
to  holly  false.  Mr.  Canning  made 
use  of  no  argument  to  induce 
the  British  nation  to  repose  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  “  solidity ”  of  the 
independence  of  the  American 
Continent.  But  this  writer  says, 
that  Mr.  Canning  made  certain 
promises  which  he  now  hesitates 
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to  perform.  No  ■promise  did  he  ] 
ever  make  upon  the  [subject.  He 
said,  indeed,  that  the  colonies 
were  de  facto  independent ;  hut, 
he  never  made  any  promise  to 
acknowledge  that  independence 
officially;  and,  when  urged  to  do 
it,  he  was  most  particular  in  warn¬ 
ing  the  country  against  relying 
upon  any  such  acknowledgment. 
The  Ministry  have  done  many 
foolish  things  ;  but,  such  acknow¬ 
ledgment  would  have  surpassed 
all  their  former  follies.  War  they 
must  have,  first  or  last ;  but  such 
acknowledgmentwould  have  given 
them  war  immediately;  and;  was 
this  whole  kingdom  to  be  plunged 
into  war,  in  order  to  force  the  sale 
of  cottons  in  South  America  1 

Mr.  Canning  is  accused  of 
causing  loan-jobbers  to  lose  their 
money,  by  declaring  his  intention 
“  soon  to  acknowledge ”  the  “  so- 
“  vereignty  of  the  American  Re- 
“  public.”  Again  I  say,  this  is  a 
false  charge.  He  not  only  never 
made  such  declaration ;  but  he 
said  every  thing  that  he  could  say 
to  discourage  such  loans.  But 
these  loans,  it  seems,  are  of 
“  small  value”  compared  to  the 
“  property  of  the  manufacturing 
“  classes  of  British  Society.  De- 
“  pending  on  the  liberal  opinions 
“  ot  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
“  knowing  that  it  teas  in  the  power 
“  of  Government  to  open  vast  and 
“  extensive  markets  for  British 
“  manufactures,  immense  manu- 
“  factories  have  been  erected,  and 
“  much  capital  embarked  inthem.” 
And  then  the  writer  asks,  why 
“  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liver- 
"  pool  and  Birmingham,  should  be 
“  sacrificed  to  the  exploded  prin- 
“  ciples  of  legitimacy.” 

This  is  all  falsehood  and  folly. 
It  is  the  railing  of  disappointed 


j  greediness.  What,  then,  do  these 
impudent  lords  of  the  loom  and  of 
the  anvil  mean  ;  do  they  ‘f  know 
“  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
“  Government  to  open  the  mar- 
a  kets  in  South  America  1”  If 
they  do  know  this,  they  must 
know  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  go  to  war  ;  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  arid  send  out  an  army  across 
the  seas  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
Ob !  they  had  erected  immense 
new  manufactories,  had  they  1 
They  had  made  preparations  for 
shutting  up  many  more  thousands 
of  creatures  in  their  factories,  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  heat  at 
eighty-four  degrees.  Thank  God  ! 
they  have  been  disappointed,  and 
I  trust  that  these  receptacles  for 
slaves,  these  intended  scenes  of 
indescribable  misery,  will  be 
suffered  to  crumble  into  dust,  and, 
while  they  stand,  be  pointed  to  as 
monuments  of  disappointed  gree¬ 
diness  and  cruelty. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  owners  of 
the  land  in  England,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  these  things  f  Putting 
an  end  to  the  funding-system  is 
the  remedy  for  all  the  evils,  and 
this  amongst  the  rest.  This  re¬ 
medy  will  certainly  be  applied  by 
events ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
you  may  do  something  for  the 
labouring  classes  and  for  your¬ 
selves.  For,  observe,  you  cannot, 
in  the  end,  prosper  yourselves, 
surrounded  by  a  half-naked  and 
half-starved  set  of  labourers.  If 
they  were  wholly  destroyed  and 
swept  from  the  lace  of  the  earth, 
your  estates  would  not  be  worth  a 
straw.  Without  them  you  are  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  you  have  seen  enough 
already  to  convince  you,  that  you 
shrink  into  littleness  and  contempt 
in  the  exact  proportion  that  they 
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become  wretched.  After  all  the 
talk  about  independence,  we  must 
still  be  dependant  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Von  do  not  call  the  labour¬ 
ers  of  your  parishes ;  you  do  not 
actually  call  them  members  of 
your  family  :  but,  in  fact,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  you  is  little  less 
strict  than  if  they  were  related  to 
you  by  the  ties  of  kindred.  Base 
flatterers  are  continually  endea¬ 
vouring  to  persuade  you  that  you 
can  flourish  surrounded  by  a 
starving  common  people.  Yon 
must  be  blind  and  callous,  indeed, 
if  experience  have  not  already 
convinced  you  of  the  falsehood  of 
this  doctrine.  To  say  the  truth, 
you  seem  sensible  of  your  danger  : 
you  seem  to  see  clearly  at  last, 
that  the  shocking  degradation  of 
the  labouring  classes  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  much  further  without  pull¬ 
ing  down  yourselves.  Hence  all 
your  inquiries ;  all  your  Reports  ; 
all  your  efforts  to  discover  the 
means  of  checking  the  growth  of 
the  frightful  misery  that  has  fallen 
upon  the  labouring  people.  But 
never  do  you  touch  upon  the  true 
causes.  One  of  those  causes  I 
have  now  been  developing:  and 
that  cause,  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  partly 
to  remove. 

I  have  before  clearly  shown 
what  loss,  what  injury  you  sustain 
from  the  transfer  of  the  manufac¬ 
tories  to  the  land  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Loom.  Nature  and  reason 
says,  that  a  large  part,  at  least,  of 
the  raiment  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  provided  by  the  families  of 
labourers  in  agriculture.  In  Ame¬ 
rica  (except  in  the  Slave  States), 
the  raiment  is  chiefly  furnished  in 
this  way.  In  all  country  families, 
except  the  most  miserable,  the 


blankets,  the  sheets,  the  bed-tick¬ 
ing,  the  coverlids,  the  body  linen, 
the  stockings,  the  woollen  gloves, 
the  trowsers,  the  waistcoats,  and  in 
one  half  of  the  cases,  the  coats  are 
made  from  the  raw  material  grown 
upon  the  land  where  the  family 
resides.  Go  to  any  shop,  called  a 
store  in  America,  and  you  will 
find  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  materials  for  raiment  are 
supplied  even  for  sale  by  private 
families.  The  linen  of  Ireland, 
the  cottons  of  Lancashire ;  and 
almost  every  article  of  dress  and 
of  bed-lurniture  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land,  are  to  be  bought  at  almost 
as  low  a  price  in  America  as  they 
are  here ;  nay,  I  believe,  at  a 
lower  price ;  yet,'  the  HOME- 
SPUN,  as  they  call  it  in  America, 
is  always  bought  in  preference  by 
those  who  seek  durability  and 
utility.  There  is  a  ready  sale  for 
all  these  articles.  This  domestic 
manufacturing,  which  took  place 
from  the  earliest  settlement  in 
America,  is  one  of  the  great  cau¬ 
ses  of  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  The  women  and 
children  living  upon  farms  and 
in  cottages,  are  thus  profitably 
employed.  The  whole  of  the  bed- 
furniture  at  a  farm-house  has,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  been  made  in 
that  house.  The  yarn  for  weav¬ 
ing,  if  not  weaved  in  the  house, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  is 
sent  to  the  weaver,  several  persons 
of  whose  business  are  living  in 
almost  every  Township. 

My  son  James  tells  us,  that, 
during  his  Ride  of  eight  hundred 
miles  in  France — now  this  must 
not  be  called  a  puff';  seeing  that 
the  last  Edinburgh  Review  have 
quoted  this  little  book  as  to  a  point 
of  fact,  relative  to  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  land  of  entail ; 
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and,  as  I  will  swear  for  the  truth 
of  the  facts  stated  by  ray  Son, 
I  may  quote  the  book  as  well  as 
those  Gentlemen. — My  Son  tells 
us,  that  he  observed,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  country  women 
engaged  in  dressing  flax  or  hemp; 
out  at  the  front  oi'  their  houses, 
spinning,  knitting,  or  making  lace. 
This  is  the  natural  state  ol'  so¬ 
ciety.  If  these  women  and  girls 
were  not  thus  employed,  how 
different  would-be  their  situation! 
Accordingly  my  Son  observed, 
that  the  women  and  children  in 
the  country  were  never  seen  in 
rays,  nor  the  men  either ;  and  that 
none  of  them  had  that  look  of 
poorness  and  of  misery  that  the 
unfortunate  people  of  England 
now  have. 

This  domestic  manufacturing 
was,  in  the  “  dark  ayes,”  when  J 
was  a  boy,  carried  on  to  a  similar 
extent.  I  have  seen  from  a  dozen 
to  fifty  women  and  girls,  witli  their 
spinning-wheels  and  knitting- 
needles,  at  work  before  their  doors 
in  a  summer  afternoon  ;  and  can 
Y  O  U,  instead  of  inventing 
“  Oundle-plans,” and  Trend-mills; 
can  you,  instead  of  enlarging  jails 
and  poor  houses,  not  make  some 
little  effort  to  restore  this  blessing 
of  domestic  manufacturing  to  your 
estates !  What  is  to  prevent  you 
from  causing  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  knitting-needle  to  come 
back  again,  and  to  enable  me, 
once  more  in  my  lifetime,  to  get 
a  pair  of  worsted  stockings  that 
will  not  be  out  at  the  foes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  ?  The  paltry- 
glazed,  pasted,  sized  stuff  that  the 
poor  women  purchase  for  gowns, 
is  the  cause  of  just  so  much 
money  being  thrown  away.  The 
frauds  committed  by  the  cotton 
factories,  upon  the  negro  wenches, 


and  other  people  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  are  committed,  in  an 
equal  degree,  upon  the  poor 
people  of  England.  These  cottons 
are  no  very  inadequate  type  of 
the  whole  system.  A  glaring 
showr,  a  tawdry  show  ;  but,  at  the 
bottom,  weakness  and  worthless¬ 
ness. 

1  should  not  be  afraid  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  bring  about  a  complete 
change  on  any  large  estate  of 
which  1  might  be  the  owner.  A 
due  mixture  of  gentleness  and  re¬ 
solution,  w  here  the  interest  of  the 
parties  would  so  manifestly  and 
so  powerfully  come  to  my  assist¬ 
ance,  would  very  soon  accomplish 
my  purpose.  We  have,  God 
knows,  seen  Committees  enougii 
sitting  to  deliberate  upon  this  un¬ 
happy  state  of  the  labouring 
classes.  We  have  paid  for  the 
printing  of  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  volumes  of  Reports 
upon  this  subject,  the  whole  of 
which  have  had  not  the  smallest 
effect.  Let  a  Committee  set  about 
a  serious  and  honest  inquiry  into 
this  matter ;  let  them  suggest  the 
well-digested  means  of  restoring 
the  domestic  manufacturing  to  the 
land,  and  of  breaking  up  the  hells 
of  slavery  in  the  North  ;  let  them 
do  this  ;  and  let  them  themselves 
earnestly  set  about  giving  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  a  great  deal  will  b 
done  towards  making  your  estate 
once  more  worth  possessing  ;  for, 
worth  possessing  they  are  not,  bur¬ 
dened  as  they  are,  with  a  half- 
naked  and  half-starved  set  of  la 
bourers,  with  the  terrific  considera¬ 
tion  that  their  lot  is  beeomin 
daily  worse  and  worse,  and  that 
tranquillity  cannot  be  preserved  ; 
that  even  safety  to  your  ow  n  per¬ 
sons  cannot  be  preserved,  without 
keeping  up,  in  time  of  pence,  a 
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standing  army  far  mare  expensive 
than  was  ever  before  necessary  in 
time  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  let  me,  once 
more,  press  upon  you^the  fact, 
that  you  cannot  separate  your  fate 
from  that  of  your  labourers. 
Without  them  your  lands  are  not 
worth  a  straw.  Without  them  you 
have  no  estates.  You  may  suffer 
them  to  be  oppressed  to  a  very- 
great  degree;  but,  at  last,  you 
will  find  that  you  yourselves  nn*t 
suffer  in  consequence  of  their 
sufferings. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


IRISH  CATHOLIC 
PETITION. 

I  copy  the  following  Petition 
from  the  Leinster  Journal.  It 
is  stated  to  have  been  read  to  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  agreed 
on  as  proper  to  be  presented  next 
Session  oi  Parliament.  Whether 
this  will  finally  be  the  petition,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  it  is  the  best 
that  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  kind. 
It  does  not,  however,  plainly 
enough  point  out  the  grievances 
and  the  insults  which  the  Catholics 
endure.  It  should  have  stated,  in 
these  very  words :  “A  Catholic 
“  cannot  sit  in  either  House  of  Par- 
“  liament ;  cannot  sit  in  the  King’s 
“  Council ;  cannot  sit  on  the 
“Judge’s  Bench;  cannot  be 
“  Chancellor,  Attorney  or  Sol i- 
“  citor  General,  or  Master  of  the 
“  Rolls;  and  cannot  be  a  field- 
“  officer  in  the  army,  or  a  captain 
“  in  the  navy.  This  is  the  treat- 
“  ment  of  every  one  who  has 
“  faithfully  adhered  to  the  reli- 
“  gion  of  his  and  of  your  fathers  ; 
“  this  is  his  treatment,  while  any 


“  man  of  any  of  the  mongrel  sects, 
“  even  of  the  sect  who  openly  deny 
“  the  divinity  of  Christ,  can  sit  with 
“  you  in  your  Honourable  House; 
“  can  sit  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
“  liament;  can  sit  in  council  with 
“  the  King,  and  advise  him  as  to 
“  measures  relative  to  the  Church 
“  whose  Creed  this  counsellor 
“  laughs  at ;  can  be  a  Judge, 
“  Chancellor,  Attorney  or  Soli- 
“  citor  General,  Master  of  the 
“  Rolls,  or  General  or  Admiral.” 
This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
and,  having  stated  this  to  the 
House,  the  petitioners  cannot  be 
too  strong  in  expressing  their  IN¬ 
DIGNATION  at  such  insolent 
injustice.  However,  the  follow¬ 
ing  petition  is  not  bad,  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
those  Englishmen  who  do  not 
relish  beiny  taxed  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  «  standiny  army  in 
time  of  peace,  to  keep  the  Irish 
Catholics  shut  up  in  their  houses 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  to  see 
them  frequently  transported  for 
seven  years  ivit/tout  trial  by  jury. 

PETITION. 

We,  His  Majesty’s  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  dutiful  subjects,  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  approach 
this  Hon.  House  with  sentiments 
of  respect  and  confidence,  and 
beg  leave,  firmly,  but  respectfully, 
to  press  upon  your  attention  our 
claims  to  relief  from  the  operation 
of  a  penal  and  exclusive  code  of 
laws,  by  which  we  are  unjustly 
aggrieved  and  degraded  in  this 
our  native  land. 

The  relief  we  seek  is  plain  and 
distinct.  We  ask  for  Emancipa¬ 
tion — that  is  to  say,  for  an  equa¬ 
lization  of  Civil  Rights  with  all 
other  classes  of  His  Majesty’s 
subjects. 
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The  grounds  on  which  we  seek 
this  relief  are  also  plain  and  dis¬ 
tinct — they  are  these : 

First — We  seek  it  on  the  score 
of  justice  and  right. 

Secondly — We  seek  it  upon  the 
faith  of  a  solemn  Treaty,  which 
has  been  faithf  ully  performed  by 
one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

For,  may  it  please  this  lion. 
House  to  understand,  that  we 
deem  it  due  in  justice,  and  of 
right,  to  all  classes  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects,  to  be  allowed  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  own  conscience,  in 
purity  and  sincerity,  without  being 
subjected  thereby,  or  by  reason 
thereof,  to  any  pains,  penalties, 
or  privations  whatsoever.  This 
principle,  which  we  respectfully 
put  forward  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  own  advantage,  we  do  also 
firmly  assert,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
other  denominations  of  Christians, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  re¬ 
ligion  and  charity,  to  use  force  or 
frand  in  order  to  prevent  or  con¬ 
trol  the  public  profession  of  that 
Christian  faith  which  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  sincerely  believed. 

We  beg  leave,  further,  and 
with  great  respect,  to  state,  that 
this  principle,  which  we  thus  as¬ 
sert,  is  that  upon  which  the  glo¬ 
rious  Revolution  of  1688  was 
founded.  The  effect  of  that  re¬ 
volution,  it  is  true,  was  to  give  in 
England  a  victory  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church,  and  in  Scotland  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  in 
Ireland,  to  give  a  triumph  to  a 
small  and  virulent  faction.  Yet 
the  sound  principle  upon  which 
the  great  and  illustrious  persons 
acted  who  guided  and  conducted 
that  revolution,  was  that  of  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience.  That  revo¬ 


lution  was  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  Constitution, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  spirit  and 
object  in  which,  and  for  which, 
namely,  the  British  Government 
was  formed,  that  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  England, 
at  that  time,  professed  the  Protes¬ 
tant  form  of  worship.  The  people 
of  Scotland  almost  universally 
professed  the  Presbyterian  faith  ; 
the  latter  had  long  endured  vio¬ 
lent  persecution  on  that  account. 
It  was  known,  or  it  was  at  least 
believed,  that  the  Second  James 
would  have  continued  (for  he 
could  not  embitter)  the  persecu¬ 
tion  in  England.  The  people, 
therefore,  vindicating  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
rose  in  the  peaceful  exertion  of 
natural  strength,  and  using  the 
gentle  term  of  “  abdication,”  ef¬ 
fectually  dethroned  the  King  from 
whom  they  feared  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  con¬ 
science. 

It  is  true  that  the  R-evolution  in 
Ireland  produced  effects  quite 
anomalous.  In  Ireland  the  peo- 
le  were  almost  all  Catholics ; 
ut  in  Ireland  the  religion  of  the 
people  was  oppressed  by  that 
change,  and  the  faith  of  the  few 
cherished  and  promoted  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  nation  at  large.  But 
this  anomaly  affords  no  proof  to 
detract  from  the  principle  which 
created  the  Revolution  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  would  be,  in¬ 
deed,  melancholy,  if  the  many 
anomalies  from  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  sad  history  of 
Ireland  furnishes,  were  to  be  used 
to  subvert  or  contradict  those 
principles. 

It  is  also  true,  that  our  ances¬ 
tors,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  adhered,  with  desperate 
fidelity,  to  the  reigning  family. 
They  were  punished  for  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  doctrines  of  legiti¬ 
macy,  which  consider  the  right  of 
hereditary  monarchs  as  indefeasi¬ 
ble  ;  doctrines  which  are  become 
at  present  but  too  prevalent 
amongst  many  who  are  opposed 
to  our  claims,  whilst  we,  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  such  pernicious  doctrines, 
do  not  only  distinctly  disclaim  and 
reject  such  slavish  notions,  but 
proclaim,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms  consistent  with  our  unfeigned 
respect  for'  this  lion.  House,  in¬ 
sist  on  the  sacred  principles  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  which 
declare  all  the  powers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  give  to  every  human 
being  the  invaluable  right  of  wor¬ 
shipping  God  according  to  the 
sincere  and  honest  dictates  of  his 
conscience. 

We  do,  therefore,  most  respect¬ 
fully  claim  from  the  Hon.  House 
the  right  so  to  worship  our  God. 
We  do  most  respectfully  claim  to 
have  religion  unfettered  and  con¬ 
science  free.  We  do  most  humbly 
submit  that  to  force  conscience  is 
not  religion,  but  tyranny  —  not 
Christianity,  but  injustice.  May  we 
be  permitted  respectfully  to  ask, 
whether  there  be  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  in  this  Hon.  House,  who 
would  not  in  his  own  individual 
instance  feel,  that  it  would  be  a 
grievous  injustice  to  punish  him 
(and  ail  exclusion  from  this  lion. 
House  is  surely  a  punishment) 
that  (we  repeat)  it  would  be  a  grie¬ 
vous  injustice  to  punish  him  merely 
because  he  should  refuse  to  dis¬ 
claim  religious  tenets  which  he 
believes  to  be  both  true  and  im¬ 
portant  to  eternal  salvation. 

We  beg  leave  most  respectfully 


to  state  that  such  is  onr  docidod 
opinion,  and  we  most  humbly  sub¬ 
mit  that  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  would  be  unjust  if  applied 
to  every  or  any  member  of  this 
Honourable  House,  must  be 
equally  so  where  practically  ap¬ 
plied  to  seven,  or  even  six  millions 
of  faithful  and  dutiful  subjects. 

Upon  the  principle,  therefore, 
of  freedom  of  conscience  do  we 
rest  our  claims  to  relief ;  upon  the 
right  to  worship  God  as  reason 
warrants  and  conscience  dictates, 
do  we  respectfully  request  your 
attention  to  our  situation.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  an  assembly  of  Christian 
legislators  will,  at  this  period,  con¬ 
tinue  a  system  which  is  founded 
on  the  assumed  right  to  legislate 
over  opinion,  and  to  use  compul¬ 
sion  against  conscientious  belief. 

Having  thus' respectfully  relied 
upon  the  right  of  every  subject  to 
freedom  of  conscience — a  right 
which  the  theory  of  the  Protestant 
religion  appears  to  have  conse¬ 
crated,  as  the  profession  of  that 
faith  certainly  does  assert  this 
right — we  may  be  permitted  to 
abstain  from  resting  our  claim  to 
relief  upon  any  other  or  additional 
foundation — bat  we  owe)  it  to  this 
Honourable  House,  to  state  that 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a 
peculiar  claim  to  Emancipation, 
that  is,  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
It  is  a  right  derived  from  the 
hitherto  unobserved  faith  of  a  so¬ 
lemn  treaty. 

The  treaty  we  allude  to  is  the 
treaty  of  Limerick.  That  treaty 
was  entered  into  deliberately,  so¬ 
lemnly,  and  for  valuable  consider¬ 
ation.  Advantages  were  stipulated 
for  at  both  sides.  All  those  which 
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were  bargained  for  by  the  British' 
Government  were  all  obtained. 
There  cannot  rest  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  any  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

The  principal  advantage  sti¬ 
pulated  for  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  was,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  This  right  was  expressly 
allowed  and  solemnly  promised, 
subject  to  no  other  condition  save 
the  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  and  their  successors 
—an  oath  which  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics  have  been  always  willing  to 
take,  and  the  obligation  of  which 
they  have  always  observed. 

It  is  permitted  to  us  to  ask, 
whether  this  solemn  treaty  has 
been  duly  fulfilled  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  ?  Alas  ! 
whatever  pretexts  may  be  used  to 
justify  its  violation,  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  humble  petitioners  at 
the  Bar  of  this  Honourable  House 
demonstrates  that  it  has  been  vio¬ 
lated. 

We  are  convinced  that  this 
Honourable  House  is  too  just  to 
allow  it  to  be  asserted,  that  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  was  a  treaty 
with  rebels  in  arms,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  Even  if  it  were  conceded 
that  the  Irish  were  rebels,  yet  the 
British  Government,  which  treated 
with  those  rebels,  would  not,  and 
could  not,  be  at  liberty  to  violate 
its  engagements.  That  they  were 
rebels  might  have  been  a  reason 
for  not  treating  with  them  at  all — 
it  could  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  cheated  or  defrauded  by 
solemn  but  violated  engagements. 

We,  therefore,  omit  any  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  fact,  or  the  law  of 
rebellion.  However  we  are  bound 
to  remind  this  Honourable  House, 


that  Ireland  and  England  were,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  separate 
and  distinct  kingdoms— and  that, 
although  the  two  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  England  did,  as  they 
then  had  a  right  to  do,  displace 
one  King,  and  thereby  alter  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  yet  the 
Irish  Parliament,  with  him  who 
was  king  “  dc  facto  ”  at  their 
head,  adhered  to  the  party  to  which 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had,  in 
the  excess  of  absurd  loyalty,  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

These  considerations  may  miti¬ 
gate  the  charge  of  Rebellion,  and 
justify  altogether  (if  justification 
be  necessary)  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  for  entering  into  the  treaty 
of  Limerick. 

We  now  most  respectfully  and 
humbly  petition  lor  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  treaty.  It  has  been 
violated  :  grossly  violated — we  do 
not  pronounce  any  censure  on 
those  who  first  violated  it,  nor  do 
we  demand  any  punishment  on 
those  who  continue  its  violation. 
Our  humble  petition  is  confined 
to  the  respectful  prayer,  that  this 
solemn  treaty  may  now,  at  length, 
be  honestly  fulfilled. 

We  respectfully  submit,  that 
there  cannot  be  offered  any  fair 
or  just  reason  -why  it  should  not 
be  fulfilled.  Many  years,  it  is 
true,  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
entered  into,  and  during  which  it 
has  been  violated.  But  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitations  for  crime. 
Injustice  does  not  improve  by  age, 
and  the  iniquity  which  was  per¬ 
petrated  in  a  former  century,  does 
not  palliate,  much  less  justify,  the 
continuation  of  the  evil  in  the 
present. 

We,  therefore,  most  humbly 
implore  this  Hon.  House  to  do 
justice  to  the  Irish  people,  to  vin- 
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dicate  the  high  character  of  Britain 
from  a  stain,  and  to  set  the  noble 
example  to  the  world  of  declaring, 
that  faith  once  solemnly  pledged 
is  inviolable,  and  that  no  reasons 
of  state  polic}',  or  motives  of  reli¬ 
gious  prejudice,  can  sanction  the 
violation  of  plighted  national  ho¬ 
nour. 

And  we  humbly  implore  this 
Honourable  House  to  consider, 
that  all  reasons  of  state  policy  are 
favourable  to  our  claims.  The 
concession  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  would  be  the  first  great 
step  to  conciliate  a  long-oppressed 
and  much-injured  people.  Its 
natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
would  be  to  secure  the  throne, 
increase  the  strength,  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  resources  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  would  give  to  religion 
the  sacred  character  of  charity — 
to  the  state,  the  proud  boast  of 
liberality.  It  would  give  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to 
the  government  additional  means 
of  perfect  security. 

There  is  no  reason  of  State  why 
the  penal  and  restrictive  code 
should  be  continued — no  states¬ 
man  can  define  a  rational  object 
for  its  continuance.  In  truth, 
what  rational  object  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  continuing  this  code  1 
What  reasonable  purpose  is  to  be 
achieved  by  its  continuance  l  Is 
it  intended  thereby  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Catholics,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  that  of  Protestants  ?  If 
that  be  the  object,  it  has  hitherto 
totally  failed.  The  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  Catholics  has,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  greatly  increased.  The 
positive  number  of  Catholics  is 
enormously  augmented.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  too  low  to  calculate  theCatho- 
lics  at  seven  millions.  They  already 
constitute  full  one  third  of  the  po¬ 


pulation  of  the  British  empire ; 
the  Catholics  are  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  any  other  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians  in  the 
British  empire. — They  are  more 
numerous  than  the  professors  ofthe 
faith  ofthe  Established  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The}'  are 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land — they  are  beyond  any  com¬ 
parison  more  numerous  than  the 
Quakers,  or  Methodists,  or  Inde¬ 
pendents,  or  Baptists,  or  Seekers, 
or  any  other  particular  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Christians  ;  they  are  also 
out  of  all  proportion  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  Unitarians,  who 
have  rejected  some  of  those  tenets 
of  Christianity  which  are  avowed 
as  of  the  most  sacred  importance 
by  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland — and  who 
yet  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
the  humane  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  whilst  we,  w  ho  agree  with 
you  on  those  most  important  and 
sacred  tenets,  and  who  would 
shudder  with  a  Christian  and  cha¬ 
ritable  dismay  at  the  approach  of 
any  infidelity  —  we,  who  profess 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  land— 
who  profess  the  laith  which  your 
ancestors  as  well  as  onrs  professed 
— we,  who  have  never  changed 
or  embraced  new  opinions — we, 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  the 
guilt  of  any  species  of  new  in¬ 
ventions— but  have  merely  clung 
to  old  and  long  cherished  esta¬ 
blishments — we  alone  are  excluded 
aud  degraded  in  this  our  native 
land — whilst  every  other  sect  and 
denomination  of  Christians  al¬ 
ready  formed,  or  which  may  yet 
be  formed,  are  placed  by  the  laws 
in  force  in  Ireland,  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  all  the  political  blessings  of 
the  British  Constitution. 
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The  continuance  of  the  present 
system  is  not  calculated  to  diminish 
the  number  of  Catholics — on  the 
contrary,  we  are  bound  by  truth  to 
state,  that  its  natural  tendency  is 
to  increase  our  numbers.  Man 
naturally  abhors  persecution,  and 
cherishes  with  increased  affection 
the  doctrines  for  which  he  is  per¬ 
secuted.  This  affection  enlivens 
devotion,  stimulates  zeal,  and  gives 
the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
martyrs  to  persons  who  might 
otherwise  be  cold,  careless,  and 
indifferent.  Besides,  it  enlists  pre¬ 
judice,  and  even  passion,  at  the 
side  of  the  persecuted — and  it 
makes  a  perseverance  in  the  per¬ 
secuted  Creed  a  matter  of  pride 
and  honour,  and  renders  a  defec¬ 
tion  from  it  an  object  of  disgust 
and  contempt.  These  are  truths 
confirmed  by  all  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  and  without  aban- 
doning(altho’  we  do  not  offensively 
urge)  other  and  more  important 
advantages  which  we  conscienti¬ 
ously  believe  our  Sacred  Religion 
to  possess.  We  yet  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  every  Member  of 
this  Honourable  House,  whether 
the  rapid  increase  of  Catholics  in 
the  British  Empire  does  not  furnish 
another  and  an  unequivocal  proof, 
that  penal  and  restrictive  laws  do 
not  diminish  the  number  of  those 
against  whom  they  are  levelled. 

We,  therefore,  most  humbly 
implore  this  Honourable  House  to 
take  our  claims  and  rights  into  its 
most  serious  consideration,  and  to 
reflect  that  no  fair  or  rational  ob¬ 
ject  can  be  attained  by  continuing 
the  present  restrictive  laws — that 
whilst  those  laws  tend  to  increase, 
and  certainly  do  not  diminish  our 
numbers, they  foment  and  continue 
dissention,  division,  and  distrac¬ 
tion,  amongst  His  Majesty’s  sub¬ 


jects  ;  they  diffuse  a  bitter  poison 
into  the  sweet  charities  of  private 
and  social  life ;  they  engender 
hatred  and  animosity,  amidst  pub¬ 
lic  transactions ;  they  lessen  the 
respect  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
laws ;  they  pollute  the  fountain  of 
justice  :  they  diminish  the  safety 
of  the  throne,  and,  if  persevered 
in,  must,  as  we  most  respectfully 
and  humbly  submit,  lessen  the  re¬ 
sources  and  diminish  the  security 
of  the  Empire. 

We  do,  as  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects,  implore  this  Honourable 
House  to  put  a  period  to  these 
evils,  and  by  doing  a  great  and 
substantial  act  of  justice,  secure 
for  ever  the  stability  of  the  Throne, 
and  of  the  glorious  British  Con¬ 
stitution. 

May  it,  therefore,  please  this 
Hon.  House  to  grant  to  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  most  faithful  subjects  the 
Catholics  of  the  British  Empire, 
an  equalization  of  Civil  Rights 
with  His  Majesty’s  other  subjects. 


TIIE 

THING  S  “  SUPREMACY.’’ 

The  other  day,  at  the  annual 
GUTTLE  in  the  city  of  London, 
where,  in  return  for  the  best  of 
victuals  and  drink,  it  is  the  inva¬ 
riable  custom  for  the  guests  to 
vomit,  or  hiccup,  or  belsh,  or,  some 
how  or  other,  send  forth  stuff  so 
disgusting  and  nauseous  as  to 
make  even  Aldermen’s  and  Com- 
mon-councilmen’s  wives  put  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  noses  and 
mouths ;  at  this  GUTTLE,  the 
other  day,  our  flash  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  overcharged  with 
this  sort  of  STUFF,  which,  after 
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long  apparent  struggling,  took,  at 
last,  an  upward  direction,  and 
came  foaming  out  in  a  grand  brag¬ 
gery,  as  follows :  The  “  Lord 
Mayor,”  as  they  call  him,  had 
complimented  the  Ministers  on  the 
“  liberality  of  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  foreign  nations.”  In  an¬ 
swering  this  compliment,  our  flashy 
blade  said,  “  That  the  SUPRE- 
“  MACY  of  this  country,  with 
“  regard  to  foreign  nations ,  was  so 
“  completely  established,  and  so 
“  universally  recognised,  that  there 
“  was  no  danger  that  any  thing 
“  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
“  might  yield  to  those  nations, 
“  would  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
“  feeding  from  any  motive  other 
“  than  that  of  liberality.”  Aye, 
just  as  we  know  that  it  is  not  from 
fear,  that  the  grown  man  suffers 
the  child  of  three  years  old  to  kick 
his  shins,  or  thump  his  knee !  And, 
so,  wljen  we  stooil  still  and  saw 
the  French  enter  Spain,  occupy 
it,  and  garrison  Cadiz  and  Co¬ 
runna,  this  standing  still  was  not 
to  be  imputed  to  our  weakness,  or 
fear,  but  to  our  well-known  “  su¬ 
premacy  ”  over  France!  The 
prime  Minister  (Liverpool)  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion, that  the  French 
would  fail:  and  our  flashman  pub¬ 
licly,  in  parliament,  put  up  a 
prayer  that  the  French  might 
fail.  What,  then,  here  is  a  devil 
of  a  proof  of  “  acknowledged  su- 

?remacy  ” !  We  pray  against  the 
'reneh.  They  go  and  occupy  a 
country  that  we  pray  they  may  be 
driven  out  of  in  disgrace.  We  do 
not  stir  hand  or  foot  to  drive  them 
out.  They  occupy  that  country  yet. 
And  with  this  before  our  eyes,  our 
Foreign  Secretary  has  the  impu¬ 
dence — no  j  the  emptiness  (that  is 
the  word)  to  proclaim,  at  the  great 
London  guttle,  that  we  hold  an 


undoubted  supremacy  over  all  the 
itions  in  the  world ! — This  gut- 
ling  braggery  has  not,  it  seems, 
escaped  the  French  newspapers, 
one  of  which  (the  Eloile )  has  the 
following  remarks  upon  it : — “  The 
“Lord  Mayor  gave  Mr.  Can- 
“  ning’s  health,  who,  in  a  short 
“  repl\%  asserted,  that  England 
“  was  in  a  state  of  supremacy, 
“  with  regard  to  other  nations, 
“  from  which  no  event  could  cause 
“  her  to  descend.  The  same  Mr. 
“  Canning  declared  somemonths 
“  before,  in  a  solemn  sitting  of  the 
“  House  of  Commons,  that  it  could 
“  not  be  concealed  that  since  the 
“  war  with  Spain,  Great  Britain 
“  had  descended  to  the  second 
“  rank  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
“  rope  !  We  should  like  to  know 
“  which  of  the  two  assertions  of 
“  his  Excellency  we  are  to  be- 
“  lieve.”— The  French  are  always 
very  slow  to  hurl  defiance.  They 
seldom  let  out  more  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  be  let  out.  This 
writer  could,  if  he  had  liked  to  do 
it,  have  told  Mr.  Canning  pretty 
nearly  how  and  when  his  “supre¬ 
macy”  would  be  put  an  end  to  in  a 
manner  the  most  complete  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  beardless  sea  captains 
and  to  the  pimps  and  bastards  of 
boronghmongers !  But,  it  is  all 
brag ;  all  big  brag ;  and  that,  too, 
from  pure  fear  and  cowardice. 
The  nraggart  knows  that  the 
THING  cannot  go  to  War.  He 
knows  that ;  and  he  thinks  that  big 
blowsy  talk  will  deceive  foreign 
nations  at  the  same  time  that  it 
deceives  us.  He  knows  that  there 
is  no  fght  in  the  THING.  If  I 
had  been  the  French  minister.  I 
M  ould  have  punished  him  for  this 
saucy  speech.  I  would  have  sent 
him  a  crusty  note.  He  would  have 
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had  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  two  minutes 
after  he  got  it.  In  about  two 
years  we  shall  see  where  the  su¬ 
premacy  will  be,  unless  those 
changes  take  place,  here  and  in 
Ireland,  which  to  expect  would  be 
to  set  at  defiance  all  our  expe¬ 
rience. 


AMERICAN  TREES. 

It  is  my  intention  to  publish, 
when  I  have  room,  (and  it  was  my 
intention  to  do  it  here,  but  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  leave  out  the 
other  matter,)  an  account  of  the 
Locust  Tree  as  cultivated  in 
France,  where  there  have,  within 
a  few  years,  been  millions  planted. 
Resides  this,  there  is  the  account 
by  Hunter,  in  Evlyn’s  Sylva. 
However,  these  I  must  leave  for 
another  opportunity  ;  and  here  say 
what  I  have  now  for  sale.  The 
leaves  are  hardly  off ;  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time. 

Locusts, 

White  Oaks, 

Black  Oaks, 

Tulip  Trees  (from  seed), 

Gum  Trees  (two  years  old), 
Hickories  (two  years  old), 
Black  Walnuts, 

Chesnuts, 

Persimons. 

Wild  Cherry, 

Occidental  Plane  (from  seed), 
Honey  Locust, 

Apple  Trees,  23  sorts,  and  1 
sort  of  Pears. 

The  price  of  the  Forest-trees  is 
5s.  a  hundred  for  every  sort ;  and 
if  a  thousand  be  taken  (though 
the  sorts  be  mixed),  4s.  a  hundred. 

The  price  of  the  Apple-trees, 
2s.  under  ten  ;  Is.  Gd.  after  ten  ; 
and  Is.  after  twenty. 

I  have  not  room  here  to  give 
the  List  of  Sorts,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  it  shall  be  done  in  my 
next. 


THE  TRENCHES. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that, 
while  I  was,  last  week,  writing 
to  Mr.  O’Connell  about  the 
Ashtown  Trencii  and  his  Bible 
speech  at  Southampton,  Mr. 
O’Connell  was  himself,  at  that 
very  moment,  in  public  meeting 
in  Dublin,  rubbing  down ,  curry¬ 
ing  pretty  well,  this  same  “  Trench 
family ,”  one  of  whom,  he  says, 
brought  out  the  JOCELYN 
HORSE  to  disperse  the  people, 
when  peaceably  met  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  petitioning  against  the 
Union.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for 
the  Bible-people  of  Southampton 
to  know  this. — Another  thing  ; 
while  I  was  writing  to  Mr. 
O’Connell,  and  observing  to 
him  how  I  rejoiced  when  Cas- 
tlereaoii  cut  his  throat,  and 
how  I  loved  those  of  my  country¬ 
men  who  groaned,  hissed,  and 
cheered  in  triumph  when  his 
carcass  was  going  into  its  last 
hole ;  just  at  the  time  when  I  was 
saying  this  to  Mr.  O’Connell, 
he  was,  in  Dublin,  calling  on  his 
countrymen  “  to  trample  on  the 
grave  of  Castlkreagh”  !  Apro¬ 
pos  :  why  this  Castle  reach  was 
a  “  No  Popery”  man  !  Aye,  he 
came  in,  in  1807,  under  the  cry 
of  “  No  Popery,”  I  had  almost 
forgotten  this.  Wonderful  w-ere 
the  merits  of  that  Castlereagh!  I 
shall  never  forget,  that,  when  he 
came  back,  alter  having  what  was 
deemed  stripped  and  crippled 
France  for  ever  ;  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  was  received  by 
clapping  of  hands  and  cries  and 
shouts  of  applause,  by  the  very 
basest  and  most  corrupt  and  most 
unfeeling,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  stupid  crew  that  God 
ever  suffered  to  disgrace  the  earth. 
The  same  crew  ought  all  to  have 
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been  at  his  putting  into  the  hole  ; 
and,  if  they  had  all  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  cut  their  throats  too, 
what  a  happy  riddance ! 


IRELAND. 

From  all  sources  1  hear  that 
the  stir  in  Ireland  is  great.  What 
will  be  done  by  the  THING  I  do 
not  know.  I  hardly  think  that  any 
thing  will  be  done.  The  fire- 
shovels  will  never  yield  but  to 
positive  force.  To  tell  them  of 
ruin  to  the  country  from  their 
grasping,  is  to  tell  them  of  nothing 
that  they  care  about.  The  country 
with  them  means  ivhat  they  can 
get;  or,  rather,  it  means  them¬ 
selves.  What  is  to  them  the  use 
of  saving  the  country ,  if  you,  in 
doing  it,  take  away  the  means  of 
puffing  out  their  cheeks  and 
paunches. — This  must  be  done,  or 
nothing  effectual  can  be  done; 
and,  to  do  this,  will  require  a  state 
of  things  that  does  not  yet  exist. — 
There  must  be  a  little  shaking,  a 
good  shock  or  two,  before  the  fire- 
shovels  will  dream  of  giving  way. 
However,  all  in  good  time  :  plenty 
of  time  before  this  day  five  years. 
Let  us  have  a  war,  talked  of,  I 
mean;  only  talked  of;  and  the 
fire-shovels  will  begin  to  shake. 
— The  Morning  Chronicle  has 
some  odd  notions  about  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  “  Our  forefathers  dreaded 
“  the  Catholics,  and  with  justice. 
“  Our  repealing  most  of  the  penal 
“  laws  against  them,  proves  that  j 
“  we  are  no  longer  under  the  \ 
“  influence  of  fear.” — Indeed! 
The  repealing  took  place,  how-  j 
ever,  when  the  Government  had, ! 
for  its  own  defence,  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  Catholics:  mind 
that!  Oh!  our  “ forefathers ,” 
the  Protestant  ones,  to  be  sure, 
“  dreaded  the  Catholics,  and  with 


justice.”  Why  did  they  dread 
them  ?  I  will  tell  you :  because 
they  had  plundered  them  and  the 
poor;  and  they  were  afraid  that 
they  would  take  the  plunder  away . 
A  very  sufficient  and  just  cause 
for  dread.  Aye,  Mr.  Chronicle, 
and  be  you  assured  that  the 
same  cause  of  dread  still  exists. — 
The  Chronicle  says ;  “  The  Re- 
“  formation  has  been  productive 
“  of  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
“  even  on  Catholics  themselves , 
“  for  it  will  be  found  generally 
“  throughout  Europe,  that  the 
“  Protestants  rank  higher  in  the 
“  intellectual  scale  than  Catholics, 
“  and  that  the  Catholics  in  the 
“  neighbourhood  of  Protestants 
“  are  more  intellectual  than  those 
“  at  a  distance  from  them.” 

A  man  must  have  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  even  Scotch  Presbyterian 
cast-iron  covering  to  his  face,  to 
assert,  in  a  public  print,  that  an 
event  which  totally  ruined  the 
Catholics,  that  put  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  to  death,  and 
that  stripped  ninety-nine  hun- 
dreths  of  them  of  their  estates,  was 
an  event  “  productive  of  most  be¬ 
neficial  effects  to  them.”  A  pretty 
good  covering  of  cast-iron  it  re¬ 
quires  to  put  this  upon  paper. 
Hut  only  think  of  a  Catholic  being 
“  MORE  INTELLECTUAL  ” 
for  being  “  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Protestant  ” !  No  matter,  I 
suppose,  what  sort  of  Protestant  ? 
No  matter  which  of  the  301  sorts 
of  Protestants  ?  All  equally  ca¬ 
pable  of  communicating,  by  sound 
or  smell,  1  suppose,  the  intellec¬ 
tualness  to  the  Catholic  '?  Mug- 
gletonian,  .lumper,  Shaker,  Free- 
thinking  Christian,  Cameronian,' 
or  any  thing,  no  matter,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Catholic  must  catch  the 
intellect  ?  Precious  nonsense  !  - 

Hut  what  is  that  other  bold 
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assertion  of  this  writer  \  That, 
throughout  Europe,  “  Protestants 
“  rank  higher  than  Catholics  in  the 
“  intellectual  scale.” — Now,  I  am 
not  sure  what  is  here  meant  by 
“  intellect but  if  the  writer 
mean  the  scale  of  knowledge  in 
the  arts  and  sciences;  the  scale  of 
perfection  in  what  is  usually  called 
literature ;  the  scale  of  perfection 
in  the  polite  arts :  if  he  mean 
these,  if  these  be  what  he  mean 
by  intellectual  scale,  then  his  as¬ 
sertion  is  not  only  false,  but  noto¬ 
riously  false,  and  so  perfectly  no¬ 
torious,  that  one  wonders  how  it 
could  find  its  way  into  the  columns 
of  a  public  print.  Come,  kettle 
of  the  Carron-  Foundry ;  come,  tell 
us  at  once,  that  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Claude, 
Lorraine,  Poussin,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  would  have  been 
much  cleverer  fellows,  much 
“  more  intellectual,”  if  they  had 
had  the  happiness  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  Pro¬ 
testants,  who  annually  cram 
Somerset-house  with  those  nasty, 
fiery  red,  staring,  plastered  daubs, 
that  make  all  foreigners  laugh, 
and  that  would  make  us  hang  our 
heads,  if  we  were  not  stuffed  with 
lies  by  the  puffing  newspapers. 


DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

Mr.  Cobbett, 

May  I  solicit  a  place  in  your 
next  Number,  for  a  few  lines  ex¬ 
pressive  of  my  feelings  on  a  dis¬ 
graceful  transaction,  justly  stig¬ 
matized  in  your  last  Register  ? 
Conceiving  that  every  Catholic 
who  loves  his  religion,  however 
deeply  humiliated  in  this  country, 
is  bound  to  censure  strongly  the 
false  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 


Protestant  Ch  urch ;  and  that  every 
publicity  should  be  given  to  our 
sentiments  when  there  is  found  a 
Committee-man  unblushingly  to 
approve  what  he  ought  to  con¬ 
demn  ;  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
the.  wide  circulation  of  your  Re¬ 
gister,  for  the  expression  of  my 
honest  indignation  at  his  Grace’s 
false  liberality,  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  approval  of  the  Committee¬ 
man. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  enumeration  of 
his  many  perils,  complains  of  the 
perils  of  false  brethren  ;  and  of 
these,  Sir,  our  little  body  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  has  had  but 
too  much  cause  to  complain.  But 
be  it  remembered — and  you,  Sir, 
will  no  doubt  remember— that  this 
noble  Duke  was  one  of  the  liberal 
three  Peers  who  offered  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  with  some 
shuffling  explanations,  which  their 
bishops  by  no  means  considered 
satisfactory;  or,  to  complete  their 
degradation,  in  any  other  form 
that  should  please  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  Thank  God !  we 
were  saved  from  our  false  bre¬ 
thren,  and  even  their  degrading 
offer  was  scouted  by  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  We  Catholics,  how¬ 
ever,  must  remember  these  three ; 
and  we  shall  remember'  them. 
Recollecting  this,  it  was  no  great 
wonder  to  me  to  see  the  account 
of  the  noble  Duke’s  misnamed 
liberality  at  the  new  church  affair 
at  Attercliffe.  But  it  was  to  me, 
and  many  Catholics,  a  subject  of 
deep  affliction.  1  f  it  lias  not  called 
forth  much  public  notice  from  our 
body,  I  am  convinced  it  has  been 
because  we  were  ashamed  for  our 
:  noble  leader  ;  we  wished  the  affair 
to  be  hushed  up  and  forgotten— 
we  would  not  “  have  it  told  in 
“  Gath,  nor  published  in  the  streets 
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“  ot  Askelon  ;■  lest  our  enemies 
“  should  rejoice.”  I  was  sorry 
that  it  had  not  escaped  your  eye  ; 
but,  Sir,  accept  my  humble  thanks, 
that  when  you  diii  speak  of  it,  you 
gave  it  all  the  censure  it  richly 
merited.  This  was  doubly  valu¬ 
able,  as  coming  from  one  not  o 
our  Communion,  and  more  than 
we  had  a  right  to  look  for. 

You  have  rightly  said,  Sir,  that 
this  act  of  the  Duke’s  was  of  a  very 
decided  character.  I  scarce  know 
of  any  more  decided  ^approval 
that  his  Grace  could  have  given, 
of  all  that  has  been  done  to  de¬ 
spoil,  and  degrade  and  persecute 
us,  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
temple  for  the  service  of  those  M  ho 
have  done,  and  continue  to  do, 
these  things.  We  are  accused  of 
being  illiberal;  but  did  a  Protes¬ 
tant  ever  call  us  so,  because  we 
refused  to  build  his  churches  1 
Did  a  Protestant  ever  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  “  We  have  robbed  the 
“  Catholics  of  their  churches  and 
“  monasteries,  we  have  hanged 
“  and  exiled  their  clergy,  we  have 
“  degraded  their  nobility,  and  dis- 
r‘  franchised  their  laity,  and  the 
“  illiberal  rascals  will  not  even 
“  help  us  to  establish  our  church 
“  upon  the  ruins  of  theirs !  ”  No, 
Sir,  the  Duke  will  never  be  re¬ 
spected  by  either  party  for  this. 
We  must  be  friends  with  our  Pro¬ 
testant  neighbours,  and  I  trust  we 
ever  shall  be  ;  for  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  love  and  forgive  our 
enemies  ;  but  we  must  be  triends 
only  as  far  as  the  altar,  amicus  ad 
aras.  Let  us  live  up  to  our  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  we  shall  be  respected  ; 
but  away  with  the  liberality  which 
sacrifices  principle  and  conscience. 

I  said,  Sir,  that  little  public  no¬ 
tice  had  been  taken  of  the  Duke’s 
liberality  by  our  body  ;  but  I  must 


not  omit  to  mention,  that  our  faith¬ 
ful  champion,  Dishop  Milner,  to 
whose  vigilance  we  owe  three  es¬ 
capes,  almost  miraculous,  from  the 
fetters  prepared  for  us  by  false 
brethren.  Bishop  Milner  thus 
expressed  his  disapprobation  in 
print.  Alluding  to  this  liberality 
of  the  Duke’s,  he  says,  “  We 
“  have  had  mournful  experience 
“  that  these  things  have  been  done 
“  by  Catholics.  On  the  other 
“  hand,  there  are  numberless  good 
“  Catholics  who  declare  they  are 
“  scandalized  at  their  doings,  and 
u  there  are  not  wanting  prelates 
“  who  openly  condemn  them.”— 
Here,  Sir,  is  illustrious  authority, 
to  which  even  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  as  a  Catholic,  ought  to  bow ; 
and  the  Committee-man  ought  to 
know  this,  and  ought  to  have  re¬ 
membered  it  before  he  boasted  of 
this  miserable  liberality.  I  have 
conversed  with  many  of  my  cleri¬ 
cal  brethren  on  this  miserable 
affair,  and  they  have  all  con¬ 
demned  it.  I  have  found  very 
many  of  our  laity,  illustrious  ones 
too,  who  have  as  strongly  repro¬ 
bated  the  Duke’s  liberality.  This 
may  serve,  at  least,  to  show  that 
we  are  not  at  all  like  the  Commit¬ 
tee-man,  and  God  forbid  that  we 
should  be.  He  might  well  con¬ 
ceal  his  name,  but  I  think  we  shall 
find  him  out.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  sufferers  from  so  many  enemies 
without;  from  Jocelyn-schools  and 
the  bible-saints,  besides  the  bayo¬ 
nets  of  Skibbereen  and  Loughrea  ; 
it  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  vile 
calumny,  the  atrocious  lie  put 
forth  against  us  in  the  bigoted  St. 
James’s  Chronicle,  that  the  Pope 
had  published  a  general  pardon, 
for  all  sins  to  be  committed  next 
year  in  these  realms  by  Catholics, 
and  to  be  reviled  as  we  are  on  all 
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sides;  without  having  to  grieve  for 
base  dereliction  of  principle  in 
members  of  our  own  body. — I  fear 
I  have  troubled  you  too  long ;  and 
therefore  will  say  nothing,  as  I 
at  first  intended,  on  some  glorious 
reports  now  before  me,  of  Jocelyn- 
school  and  Tract  concerns  for  the 
present  year.  I  am.  Sir,  one  of 
your  constant  readers,  and 

A  Catholic. 


MARKETS. 

Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Gth  November. 


Per  Quarter.  s.  d. 

Wheat . G3  3 

Rye . 34  10 

Barley  . 39  9 

Oats . 21  1 

Beans . 42  7 

Reas  . 42  10 


Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Market,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 
turday,  Gth  November. 


Qrs.  £.  s.  d.  *.  d. 

Wheat  11,895  for 41,515  15  2  Arerage,  69  9 

Barley  25, 792.... 59,932  5  2 . 46  5 

Oats....  3, 138....  3,835  5  10 . 24  5 

Rye  ....  18....  31  9  0 . 34  11 

Beans  ..2,316....  4,900  14  11 . 42  3 

Peas. ...1,014....  2,481  5  3 . 48  11 


Friday,  Nov.  12. — The  arrivals  of 
nearly  every  description  of  Grain 
since  Monday  are  considerable,  and 
there  is  another  very  large  quantity 


of  Flour  fresh  up.  Prime  Wheat  is 
scarce,  and  sold  readily  at  Monday’s 
prices,  but  other  qualities  are  nearly 
unsaleable  at  present.  The  Barley 
trade  became  stagnated  when  the 
sixth  London  average  was  announc¬ 
ed.  Beans  are  unaltered.  Peas  are 
dearer.  Oats  found  sale  readily  on 
rather  better  terms  than  Monday. 

Monday,  Nov.  15. — The  arrivals 
of  nearly  all  sorts  of  Grain  last  week 
were  considerable,  and  there  was  also 
a  very  large  quantity  of  Flour.  The 
fresh  supplies  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
Beans,  and  Peas,  this  morning  are 
only  moderate,  and  scarcely  any 
Oats.  Prime  dry  samples  of  'Wheat 
sold  freely  on  rather  better  terms 
than  this  day  se’nnight,  but  other 
qualities  did  not  sell  so  well. 

Barley  for  malting  sold  freely  at 
Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  advance  on  the 
terms  of  this  day  sc’nnight;  other 
qualities  were  not  dearer.  Old  Beans 
sell  freely  at  last  week’s  prices,  but 
New  have  sold  very  heavily.  Boil¬ 
ing  Peas  are  scarce,  and  2s.  to  3s. 
per  quarter  higher.  Grey  Peas  are 
also  2s.  per  quarter  dearer.  There 
are  very  few  good  Oats  now  for  sale, 
and  such  descriptions  being  much 
wanted,  they  have  obtained  is.  to  2s. 
per  quarter  advance  in  prices.  There 
is  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  Flour. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c,  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Nov. 
8  to  Nov.  13,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat. 

Qrs. 

.15,071 

Tares . 

Qrs. 

.  241 

Barley 

. .  8,724 

Linseed  . . 

2,180 

Malt  .. 

. .  4,337 

Rapeseed. 

.  85 

Oats  . . 

.11,081 

Brank  . . . 

.  51 

Beans  . 

.  2,935 

Mustard  . 

.  56 

Flour  . 

.  18,288 

Flax . 

— 

Rye. . . 

10 

Hemp  ... 

.  — 

Peas  . . 

..  1,869 

Seeds  . . . 

.  354 

Foreign.— Oats,  3,770  quarters. 
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Price  on  hoard  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . GOs. —  65s. 

- Seconds . 55  s.  —  GOs. 

- North  Country  .  .50s.  —  54s. 

Foreign  Oats  . 17s.  —  25s. 

Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 


the  Week  ended  Nov.  6. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Wheat  .  .45,434 

Oats  . . . 

.13,020 

Rye .  414  |  Beans. . 

..  4,3  5 

Barley  ..47,439 

Peas  . . . 

.  1,519 

HOPS. 

Maidstone,  Nov.  11. — We  have 
this  week  experienced  the  briskest 
market  in  Hops,  and  at  much  higher 
prices  than  has  been  during  the 
whole  season;  several  large  growths 
have  been  dispose  of  at  from  61.  to 
6l.  10s.,  and  up  to  7/.  per  cwt.  in 
bags,  which  three  weeks  back  would 
scarcely  reach  Is.  per  lb. ;  pockets, 
if  any  thing,  are  advanced  more  in 
proportion.  The  Duty  is  now  called 
130,000/. 

Worcester,  Nov.  10. — On  Saturday 
last  571  New  pockets  and  23  Old 
were  weighed  in  our  market ;  the 
sale  was  brisk  at  from  Gl.  6s.  to  8/. 
The  duty  of  this  plantation  is  rather 
higher,  being  now  quoted  at  13,000/. 

Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  11  d.  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 
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Monday,  Nov.  15. — The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  15,015 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  1,157  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
7,022  casks  of  Butter. 


Smithfield,  Monday,  Nov.  15. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 


/ 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Beef.. . . 

4 

to  4 

2 

Mutton . . 

...4 

0 

—  4 

6 

Veal .... 

...4 

6 

—  5 

6 

Pork . . . . 

...4 

6 

—  5 

6 

Beasts. ...3, 173  |  Sheep  ...17,770 
Calves..,.  160  |  Pigs .  170 


Newgate,  (same  day.) 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  G  to  3  G 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Veal . 3  8—5  8 

Pork: . 4  0  —  6  0 


Leadenhall,  (same  day.) 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  4  to  3  6 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Veal . 3  4—5  4 

Pork . 4  4—5  4 


COAL  MARKET,  Nov.  12. 

Skips  at  Matirl.  Ships  sold.  Price. 

25  Newcastle. .  16|.  ,30s.  Od.  to  40$.  3  J, 
17  J  Sunderland  9  , ,  36s,  9d,—  42»,  OJ. 
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POTATOES. 
Spitalfields — per  Ton. 
Ware..:...  £4  0  to  5  10 
Middlings..  2  0  —  2  10 

Chats .  0  0  —  0  0 

Common  Red  4  0  —  4  10 
Onions.. 4.s.  0  d. — Os.  Ocl.  per  bush. 

Borough.— per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  5  10 

Middlings  . .  115  —  2  10 

Chats . 1  10  —  2  0 

Common  Red  4  0  —  4  10 


II AY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Smithfield. — Ilay.... 70s.  to  90s. 

Straw  . .  36s.  to  45s. 
Clover.. 80s.  tolOOs. 

St.  James's. — Hay. . .  ,C3s.  tollOs. 

Straw  .  .36s.  to  48s. 
Clover.. 70s.  tol26s. 

Whitechapel. — Ilay. . .  .70s.  to  11  Os. 

Straw  ..38s.  to  44s. 
Clover,. 90s.  tol26s. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 


The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  JVeeh  before. 


Wheat. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease 

S. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

0  s. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

X. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

Aylesbury . 

64 

72 

0 

30 

31 

0 

24 

28 

0 

29 

48 

0 

40 

56 

0 

Banbury . 

56 

68 

0 

34 

43 

0 

26 

30 

0 

44 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

58 

73 

0 

25 

47 

0 

20 

25 

0 

33 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

56 

64 

0 

32 

36 

0 

18 

20 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

58 

76 

0 

34 

43 

0 

24 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

50 

0 

Derby . 

36 

62 

0 

17 

24 

0 

14 

22 

0 

26 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes.. . 

48 

74 

0 

34 

47 

0 

23 

30 

0 

46 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

56 

68 

0 

30 

40 

0 

21 

26 

0 

44 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

60 

76 

0 

32 

44 

0 

17 

21 

0 

42 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

64 

80 

0 

34 

45 

0 

23 

30 

0 

38 

50 

0 

40 

44 

0 

Henley . 

60 

80 

0 

34 

50 

0 

24 

30 

0 

40 

56 

0 

44 

50 

0 

Horncastle . 

55 

63 

0 

28 

42 

0 

16 

26 

0 

45 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford . 

54 

78 

0 

34 

40 

0 

20 

30 

0 

45 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes . 

44 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

25 

0 

46 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Lynn  . . 

54 

66 

0 

30 

42 

0 

20 

26 

0 

40 

44 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Newbury . 

52 

80 

0 

30 

49 

0 

22 

32 

0 

40 

56 

0 

44 

50 

0 

Newcastle  . 

50 

66 

0 

32 

45 

0 

21 

30 

0 

38 

45 

0 

38 

48 

0 

Northampton. .  . . 

60 

68 

0 

40 

44 

0 

22 

28 

0 

42 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

64 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . 

55 

80 

0 

22 

50 

0 

18 

29 

0 

40 

46 

0 

40 

46 

0 

Stamford . 

51 

09 

0 

35 

44 

0 

20 

29 

0 

40 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

60 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . 

67 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

64 

84 

0 

32 

46 

0 

23 

29 

0 

33 

52 

0 

44 

47 

0 

Warminster . 

48 

69 

0 

32 

47 

0 

24 

30 

0 

44 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

60 

68 

0 

24 

42 

0 

24 

29 

0 

42 

46 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Dalkeith  * . 

27 

34 

0 

22 

28 

0 

14 

19 

0 

16 

20 

0 

16 

19 

0 

Haddington* . . . . 

23 

34 

0 

22 

30 

0 

15 

20 

0 

15 

19 

0 

15 

19 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — TheScotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Nov.  9. — Throughout  the  past  week  considerable  sales  of 
Wheat  were  effected  at  an  advance  of  Gd.  to  8  d.  per  70  lbs.  to  the  "Dealers 
and  Millers,  during  which  period  Flour  sold  at  an  improvement  of  about 
2s.  to  3s.  per  280  lbs.;  and  on  Oats  Id.  to  1  \d.  per  45  lbs.,  was  obtained 
beyond  the  prices  of  my  last  currency.  But  at  this  day’s  market  there 
was  less  business  done  than  anticipated,  although  there  was  a  tolerable 
good  attendance ;  yet  some  sales  of  Wheat  and  Oats  were  effected  at  the 
advance  named.  Other  articles  were  much  the  same  as  last  advised. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  2d  to  the  8th  of.November,  1824,  in¬ 
clusive  Wheat,  4,389 ;  Barley,  388  ;  Oats,  6,392  ;  Malt,  15;  and  Beans, 
3  qrs.  Flour,  3,315  sacks,  of  280lbs.  Oatmeal,  1,349  packs,  per  240 lbs. 

Norwich,  Nov.  13. — Our  Market  was  in  a  stagnant  state  here  to-day,  so 
far  as  regards  Barley,  little  of  which  Grain  was  disposed  of ;  on  account  of 
the  merchants  declining,  they  would  not  purchase  only  at  Monday’s  prices. 
Wheat  was  also  a  dull  sale,  fetching  58$.  to  66s.  per  qr. ;  in  other  Grain 
there  appeared  but  little  alteration. 

Bristol,  Nov.  13. — The  sales  of J  Corn,  &c.  in  our  markets  are  not  so 
brisk  as  they  were.  The  supplies  are  increased,  and  the  present  prices 
may  be  considered  at  about  the  undermentioned : — Best  Wheat,  from  8s.  Gd. 
to  8s.  9d. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  to  7s.  Gd. ;  inferior  ditto,  5$.  to  6s. ;  Barley,  2s.  9d. 
to  5s.  Gd. ;  Beans,  3s.  3d.  to  6s.  3d.  ;  Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  2d.;  and  Malt, 
5s.  9d.  to  7s.  9 d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s.  to  53 s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Nov.  11. — Wheat  is  2d.  to  3d.  per  60  lbs.  lower  than  on 
this  day  se’nnight,  and  Flour  Is.  to  2s.  per  sack.  Oats  are  Qs.  per  qr.  higher, 
and  other  articles  of  the  trade  fully  support  the  last  quotations.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  market,  that  foreign  Barley  would  not  be  admitted 
from  the  15th,  and  that  if  it  should,  the  prices  of  the  best  malting  quali¬ 
ties  would  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  admission ;  the  Malsters, 
therefore,  bought  freely  of  this  description:  grinding  qualities  were  bought 
only  in  small. parcels  for  immediate  uses. 

Ipswich,  Nov.  13. — Our  market  to-day  was  well  supplied  with  Barley 
and  W’heat,  but  the  quantity  of  Barley  was  not  so  large  as  last  week. 
Wheat  was  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  lower.  In  other  Grain  no  alteration.  Prices 
as  follow : — Wheat,  58s.  to  71s. ;  Barley,  30s.  to  43s.;  Beans,  34s.  to  38s. ; 
Peas,  38s.;  and  Oats,  20s.  to  28s.  per  qr.' ' 

TFisfiec/r,  Nov.  13. — Our  Corn  market  was  very  flat  in  the  sale  of  most 
descriptions  of  Grain.  Prices  were  a  trifle  below  the  statement  of  last  week, 
except  Oats,  the  best  quality  a  trifle  higher. 

Wakefield,  Nov.  12. — The  arrivals  of  Grain  for  this  day’s  market  are  mo¬ 
derate.  The  decline  in  London  induces  the  buyers  to  suppose  our  supplies 
of  Wheat  will  increase,  consequently  they  bought  very  sparingly;  but 
little  alteration  can  be  noted  from  last  week  :  there  being  so  small  a quan¬ 
tity  of  New  here,  holders  are  not  disposed  to  submit  to  any  reduction. 
Barley  sells  full  as  well,  and  in  some  instances  a  trifling  advance  has  been 
obtained.  Oats  are  also  rather  dearer;  and  for  Shelling  there  is  a  specu¬ 
lative  demand  at  32s.  to  32s.  Gd.  per  load.  Beans  and  Malt  are  without 
alteration.  Rapeseed  it.  per  last  higher. — Wheat,  old,  57s.  to  64s.;  new, 
59s.  to^i8s.  per  60  lbs. ;  Barley,  old,  36s.  to  38s. ;  new,  40s.  to  43s.  per  qr.; 
Beans,  new,  48s.  to  50s.;  old,  52s.  per  63  lbs. :  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  per  qr. ; 
Mealing  Oats,  12 d.  to  13d.  per  stone ;  Shelling,  30s.  to  31s.;  new,  31s.  6d.; 
Malt,  42s.  to  46s. ;  and  Flour,  44s.  to  46s.  per  load.  Rapeseed,  25/.  to  27/. 
per  last. 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  8cc. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Nov.  13. — Beef,  7s.  to  7s.  6d. ;  Mutton,  6s.  3d. 
to  7s. ;  Veal,  7s.  to  8s.;  Pork,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  3d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.  Lean 
Stock  continues  to  sell  well,  the  weather  being  very  open,  and  plenty  of 
feed. 

Horncastle,  Nov.  13. — Beef,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
3d.  to  6 d.;  Veal,  6d.  to  8 d.  and  Pork,  6d.  to  7 d.  per  lb. 

At  Morpeth  Fair,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  great  supply  of  Cattle  and 
Sheep :  there  being  many  inferior,  Fat  sold  readily  at  last  week’s  prices. 
■ — Beef,  from  5s.  to  5s.  9 d, ;  Mutton,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6 d.  per  stone,  sinking 
offal. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Oct.  30,  1824. 

Wheat.  Barley.  Oats. 


S. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

London  * . 

7... 

.46 

3.. 

..24 

1 

Essex  . 

4... 

.40 

0. . 

..24 

5 

Kent . 

10... 

.14 

10.. 

..23 

4 

Sussex . 

4... 

.39 

7.. 

.,24 

5 

Suffolk  . 

7... 

.37 

0. . 

.  .25 

5 

Cambridgeshire . 

7... 

.36 

0.. 

..19 

6 

Norfolk  . 

3... 

.36 

10.. 

..23 

7 

Lincolnshire  . 

. 61 

4... 

.41 

3.. 

..21 

3 

Yorkshire  . 

6... 

,39 

1.. 

..19 

10 

Durham . 

. 58 

3... 

.35 

0.. 

..22 

5 

Northumberland  . . . 

. 54 

6... 

.37 

2.. 

..22 

0 

Cumberland  . 

. 59 

2... 

.36 

1. . 

..22 

2 

Westmoreland  . 

. 61 

2... 

.33 

8.. 

.  .22 

8 

Lancashire . 

. 57 

5... 

3. . 

..22 

8 

Cheshire . 

. 62 

4... 

.47 

0.. 

..24 

3 

Gloucestershire . 

. 64 

4... 

.43 

0.. 

..26 

0 

Somersetshire  . 

. 64 

11... 

.40 

7.. 

..21 

2 

Monmouthshire . 

11... 

.42 

9.. 

..  0 

0 

Devonshire . 

. 61 

9... 

.35 

7. . 

..19 

4 

Cornwall . 

0... 

.35 

6.. 

..22 

4 

Dorsetshire  . 

. 63 

0... 

.38 

5.. 

..22 

2 

Hampshire . 

. 61 

0... 

.37 

8.. 

..21 

8 

North  Wales . 

. 59 

7... 

.38 

5.. 

..18 

l 

South  Wales . 

. 56 

11... 

.31 

3.. 

.  .16 

11 

*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 
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MR.  O’CONNELL. 

(LETTER  II.) 

On  the  alarm  which  the  Fire- 
shovels  in  England,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  body  of  tithe 
and  tax  -  eaters,  feel  at  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  particularly  on  the 
ravings  of  the  John  Kur.r.,  or 
Smutty  Gazette. 

Kentivgtoriy  2 4th  Nov,  1824. 

Sir, 

Your  proceedings,  which,  at 
first,  were  a  subject  of  laughter, 
or  at  least,  affected  laughter,  with 
the  whole  crew  of  tithe  and  tax- 
eaters,  have  now  become  subject 
of  alarm  with  them,  and  especially 
with  the  Fire-shovels,  who*  of  all 
the  animals  of  the  creation,  have 
the  finest  nose,  and  smell  danger 
at  the  greatest  distance.  The 
fact  is,  they,  from  the  moment 


they  begin  to  be  Fire-shovels,  and 
indeed,  before  they  begin  to  tuck 
up  the  hat  into  the  fire-shovel 
shape ;  from  the  very  moment  that 
the  thought  of  living  upon  tithes 
enters  their  heads,  empty  as  those 
heads  may  be,  they  begin  to  think 
about  the  dangers  that  do,  or  may, 
threaten  those  tithes.  They  know 
well  what  sort  of  claim  they  have 
to  these  good  things :  they  know 
what  justice  and  reason  say  upon 
the  subject :  they  know  whence 
the  good  things  came :  they  know 
the  value  of  the  snug  house,  nice 
fields  and  meadows  of  glebe,  and 
tire  tenth  of  every  mans  crop : 
they  look  over  the  hedges  of  their 
neighbours,  see  them  ploughing 
and  sowing,  and  say  to  themselves, 
“  There  they  are,  working  for  vs.” 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  they 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  warf 
in  which  they  became  possessed 
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of  all  these  good  things !  They 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  tick¬ 
lishness  of  their  tenure.  They 
have  it  “by  law.”  Aye;  but, 
what  law  has  given,  laic  can  take 
away ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
Fire-shovels  know,  and  well  know, 
that  if  the  nation  were  polled, 
there  would  be  a  thousand  to  one 
for  a  law  to  unestablish  that  which 
they  constantly  boast  has  been 
“  by  late  established.” 

Therefore  the  Fire-shovels  are 
uncommonly  watchful  and  sen- 
sative  as  to  all  movements  that 
seem  to  forebode  changes  of  any 
sort  in  Church  or  State  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  those  changes  must 
necessarily  conjpel  people  to  look 
hack,  and  naturally  lead  them  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  how, 
when ,  and  wherefore,  the  Fire- 
shovels  got  the  good  things  above 
mentioned.  They  know,  that  the 
people  in  general  wish  for  the 
abolition  of  tithes  and  church 
tuxes:  they  know,  that  the  people 
in  gen'eral  look  with  envy  at  the 
conditio,  n  of  the  French  people  in 
this  respe  ^t :  they  know,  in  short, 


how  decidedly  the  people  at  large 
are  against  the  continuation  of 
this  system  of  good  things:  and, 
they  must  know,  that  your  present 
proceedings  tend  directly  and 
most  powerfully  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  and  give  effect  to  this 
general  desire  of  the  people. 
For,  what  do  those  proceedings 
show’ 1  Why;  not  only  that  the 
immense  revenues  of  the  church 
in  Ireland  are  received  by  men 
who  have  scarcely  any  flocks, 
while  the  Irish  people  have  a 
priesthood  whom  they  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets ;  not  only  that 
these  revenues  are  enjoyed  by 
men  who  are  of  a  different  reli¬ 
gion  from  that  of  the  people  at 
large ;  but  that  the  English  are 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  millions 
a  year ,  to  keep  up  a  force,  in 
order  to  compel  the  Irish  people 
to  yield  these  revenues  Jo  these 
men! 

Such  being  amongst  the  first 
and  Tnost  obvious  effects  of  your 
irocet'dings,  no  wonder  that  they 
have  excited  alarm  amongst  the 
Fire-shovels  here  as  well  as  in 
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Ireland.  For,  mind,  they  all  have 
noses  much  too  keen  not  to  have 
smelled,  long  and  long  ago,  that 
if  once  the  carcass  be  touched , 
though  but  in  the  nail  of  its  great 
toe,  the  whole  dissolves  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Fire-shovels  are  but 
low  in  the  scale  of  influence, 
compared  to  what  they  used  to 
be.  They  have  not  the  means  of 
rousing  the  English  now  by  the 
cry  of  “  No  Popery.”  If  Snap 
Pkrcival  were  alive,  he  would 
try  that  in  vain.  The  fact  is,  that 
amongst  many  other  good  things, 
that  the  falsely-accused,  basely- 
betrayed,  and  most  unfortunate 
Queen  did  for  us,  she  gave  the 
Fire-shovels  a  good  pull  down¬ 
wards;  or  rather,  their  conduct 
with  regard  to  her  placed  them,  in 
a  proper  light  before  the  people. 
Then,  again,  certain  acts  of  cer¬ 
tain  Fire-shovels,  since  the  time 
of  the  poor  Queen,  and  which 
acts  need  not  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  here,  have  had 
their  due  weight  with  the  public 
in  this  country,  and  indeed  in 
foreign  countries ;  for,  I  see,  that 


the  American  Magazines  and  Re¬ 
views  and  other  publications,  have 
not  forgotten  to  record  the  deeds 
of  Father  in  God  JOCELYN, 
and  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
miraculous  vanishing  of  John 
Movelly  of  the  Guards  !  These 
things  work  their  way  in  time, 
They  act  first  at  home,  then  at 
a  distance,  and  then  from  a 
distance. 

Then,  observe,  the  Fire-shovels 
have  not  the  Ministry  wholly  with 
them ,  as  they  used  to  have,  when, 
in  order  to  halloo  the  people  on  to 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  put  “  our 
holy  religion  ”  in  the  foreground  I 
All  that  matter  is  now  seen  well 
into ;  and  there  are  some  of  the 
Ministers  who  are  supposed  not 
to  be  able  to  see  quite  clearly  into 
the  wisdom  of  giving  eight  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  in  church  revenues, 
to  men  who  collect  money  from 
their  parishioners  to  send  to 
Joshua  Watson,  wine  and  spirit 
merchant,  that  he  may  lay  it  out 
in  giving  the  people  a  “  religious 
education .”  Mr.  Canninq  is  one 

who  is  supposed  not  to  be  able  to 
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see  the  wisdom  of  this ;  and  the 
Fire-shovels  hate  him  most  mor¬ 
tally  accordingly.  The  hire- 
shovels  have,  therefore,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  press  decidedly 
for  them,  wholly  and  firmly  on 
their  side.  The  base  Borough- 
mongers,  though  their  fate  is  in¬ 
separable  from  that  of  the  Fire- 
shovels,  do  not  always  see  ibis, 
and  they  sometimes  seem  to  cast 
the  Fire-shovels  off.  In  short, 
these  latter,  what  with  their  jus¬ 
ticeships  and  one  thing  and 
another,  are  much  lower  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  since  they 
first  came  into  possession  of  the 
endowments  of  our  Catholic  fore¬ 
fathers. 

There  is,  however,  one  T.ondon 
newspaper  decidedly  for  them  : 
I  mean  a  weekly  paper,  called 
the  “  John  Bum..”  This  paper 
was  set  up  lor  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  publishing  private  family 
anecdotes  of  all  those  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry,  who  dared  to 
visit  the  lute  Queen  after  her  ac¬ 
quittal  !  It  was  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  paper  to  prefer 
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c.harycs,  to  throw  out  insinuations, 
to  give  significant  hints;  in  short, 
to  blacken  the  characters,  to  blast 
the  reputations  of  all  those  ladies 
who  might  so  visit;  and  indeed, 
in  cases  where  the  ladies  did  not 
visit,  or  offend  these  devils  in  any 
way,  the  object  of  this  paper  was 
to  proceed  to  blast  tlicil-  charac¬ 
ters  in  order  to  punish  their  mate 
relat ions  who  might  have  offended  ! 
So  infamous  an  enterprise  neither 
this  nor  any  other  country  ever 
before  witnessed  ;  and,  in  order 
that  all  might  lie  complete,  the 
bhse  tools  who  put  the  thing  forth, 
placed  at  the  top  of  it  a  ('roan 
and  a  BIBLE  ! 

This  paper,  which  is  called  by 
some  the  “  Fire-shovel  Gazette ,” 
is  read  by  the  most  worthless  and 
corrupt  part  of  the  nation,  men 
and  women.  Its  base  malignity 
serves  to  feed  the  gall  of  the  hus¬ 
bands  ;  while,  for  only  sev  en-pence 
halfpenny,  it  furnishes  the  wives,' 
free  of  postage,  with  seven  days 
of  scandal,  pirns,  anil  smut ;  and 
it  proves,  doubtless,  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  manual  for  preparing  the 
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daughters  for  the  Piazzas  ofDrury- 
lane  and  Covent-garden. 

This  infamous  paper  has  put 
forth  a  declaration  of  tear  against 
your  Association,  which  declara¬ 
tion  I  shall  insert  here,  in  oilier 
that  you  may  see  what  impression 
you  have  produced  upon  the  bit¬ 
terest  of  your  enemies ;  and, 
in  order  also,  that  you  may  see 
to  what  a  state  of  desperation 
those  enemies  are  reduced.  When 
I  have  inserted  the  whole  of  the 
article  (numberingthe  paragraphs 
as  I  proceed),  I  will  ansicer  the 
article:  not  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  its  effects ;  because 
it  will  have  been  read  by  nobody 
but  the  worthless  people  above- 
mentioned  ;  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  fools  and  knaves, 
but  especially  what  fools,  are  the 
editors  of  this  weekly  collection  of 
malice  and  obscenity,  sent  forth 
under  the  picture  of  the  Crown 
and  the  HIULE!  I  will  expose 
their  stupidity,  their  brutal  igno¬ 
rance,  in  order  that  tny  readers 
may  hold  their  readers  in  due 
contempt  and  scorn. 
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1.  A  lew  weeks  onlv  have 
elapsed  since  we  incurred  the  cen¬ 
sure  and  ridicule  of  the  Ministerial 
papers  for  daring  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
enemies  to  the  Chuck  and  State  in 
the  prebent  happy  time  of  peace  and 
plenty;  the  Courier  laughed  im¬ 
moderately  at  us,  and  talked  of 
the  folly  of  watching,  when  there 
was  no  foe  to  look  after. — That  a 
contemporary  should  hold  such 
language  would  of  course  affect 
us  neither  one  way  or  another— 
but  when  we  know  that  the  Cou¬ 
rier  talks  as  much  after  the  Go¬ 
vernment  as  possible,  it  pains  us 
to  see  in  its  columns  such  self- 
complacent  congratulations  upon 
the  perfect  tranquillity  of  “  things 
in  general,”  and  the  undoubted 
security  of  the  Constitution. — Did 
the  Courier  know  at  the  moment 
in  which  these  sweet  and  soOthinjg 
assurances  graced  its  columns, 
that  the  Catholic  Association  was 
about  to  open  a  new  session  1 — 
Did  it  know  that  Catholic  rent  was 
about  to  be  cbllected  ? — Did  it 
know  that  the  trade  of  pike- 
making  was  in  full  vigour  in 
Ireland  ? — Had  it  read  the  various 
productions  issued  from  Stony- 
hurst?— Had  it  received  any  of 
those  French,  and  Italian  tracts 
which  are  circulated  every  hour 
so  profusely  in  the  metropolis  ? — 
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Were  they  in  short  really  ignorant 
of  facts,  or  wilfull  y  blind  to  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances ! 

2.  Has  the  Courier  breathed 
so  long  the  air  of  Whitehall  and 
Downing-street,  and  does  it  know 
so  little  of  this  country  and  its  fac¬ 
tions,  as  to  think  or  believe,  that 
exemplary  Ministers,  good  Go¬ 
vernment,  prosperous  finances, 
and  universal  plenty,  will  satisfy 
certain  classes  of  its  population  ? 
— Does  it  not  know,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  successes  of  the 
Government,  increase  the  jea¬ 
lousies,  the  envy,  the  hatred,  and 
the  malice  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  the  papists,  and  the  traitors  ? 
Does  the  Courier  think,  because 
the  Government  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  cede  and  conciliate — 
to  yield  and  temporize — that  it 
has  gained  the  affections,  or  even 
soothed  the  detestation  of  its  an¬ 
cient  opponents!  If  it  do,  the 
Courier  is  a  worse  politician  than 
we  apprehended.  The  Courier 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  sooth¬ 
ing  system  with  winch  it  is  so 
mightily  pleased,  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  present  proceedings  in  Ire¬ 
land  at  this  moment ;  its  effect 
has  been  to  strengthen  and  assure 
the  republicans  and  innovators. 
To  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  is 
the  fact,  need  we  look  farther 


than  the  Catholic  Association  (as 
the  Popish  Parliament  is  called,) 
let  us  observe  its  conduct;  let  us 
listen  to  its  debates,  and  review 
its  manners  ;  but,  above  all,  let 
us  see  what  the  English  Whig 
papers  say  on  the  subject,  before 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  put  to 
sleep  by  the  mild  narcotics  of  the 
Government  Journals,  in  order 
that  our  throats  may  be  cut  with 
greater  security. — The  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  Wednesday  begins  by 
quoting  the  following  observations 
upon  the  Carrick-on-Shannon 
discussion  from  the  Dublin  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

“  The  discussion,  as  might  have 
been  readily  foreseen,  terminated  in 
nothing.  Upon  the  point  at  issue 
the  difference  between  the  parties  is 
irreconcileable.  But  the  example  set 
at  Carrick-on-Shannon  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  find  imitations.  These  confer¬ 
ences  will  multiply.  We  understand 
there  is  one  immediately  to  be  held  in 
Dublin..  In  short,  the  country  is  con¬ 
verting  into  an  immense  theological 
arena,  and  polemics  arc  likely,  for  some 
time,  to  usurp  the  place  of  politics,  if, 
indeed,  they  will  not  be  wired  together, 
and  form  that  delightful  compound,  the 
fermentation  of  which  produced  such 
REMARKABLE  consequences  IN  Til  R 
reign  of  Charles  I.” 

3.  But  this  is  nothing  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  opinion  of  Popish 
power  at  the  present  moment, 
sported  by  the  Chronicle  itself; 
indeed  the  language  in  which  it  is 
couched  is  not  of  the  weakest,  and 
the  declaration  itself  is  one  which, 
whether  likelv  to  alarm  or  awaken 
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the  conductors  of  the  Courier, 
■will,  we  think,  serve  to  announce 
to  the  people  at  large,  what  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  themselves 
think  of  the  present  pretensions  of 
Popery. 

“  Whatever  our  notions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  superiority  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  we  have  no  right  to 
punish  the  Catholic  because  he  does 
not  think  as  we  do.  We  may  think 
Catholicism  favourable  to  despotism, 
as  the  Catholic  thinks  Protestantism 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  revolu¬ 
tion  and  disorder;  but  we  are  not 
justified  in  punishing  the  opinions 
of  which  we  do  not  approve.  Our 
forefathers  dreaded  the  Catholics, 
and  with  justice;  our  repealing  most 
of  the  penal  laws  against  them,  proves 
that  we  are  no  longer  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fear,  and  the  retaining  any 
is  tyrannical  os  t cell  as  impolitic.  Bill 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  last  vestige  of  civil  incniacity 
will  disappear.  The  Catholics'  are 
assuming  an  attitude  which  must  com¬ 
mand,  '  attention.  The  Government 
.dare  not  coerce  them.  Allowing  even 
that  the  apprehensions  of  certain 
writers  are  well  founded,  that  the 
Catholic  Association  threatens  dan¬ 
ger,  what  does  this  prove  ?  that  the 
Association  should  he  put  down  by  force, 
and  a  civil  war  hazarded ?  Assur¬ 
edly  not. — Remove  the  evil  which 
leads  the  Catholics  to  associate.’' 

4.  Our  readers  will  find  no 
great  difficulty  in  rendering  this 
into  tolerably  plain  English.  It  is 
tyrannical  and  impolitic  to  retain 
any  penal  laws  against  Popery, 
because  we  arc  not  afraid  of 
Papists,  and  because  they  are  so 
innocent  that  the  Government  dare 
uot  coerce  them.  What  do  the 
Whig-radicals  then  recommend 


— to  put  down  their  Parliament, 
to  check  the  collection  of  rent? — 
No — to  remove  the  evil  which 
leads  the  Catholics  to  associate — 
that  is  to  say,  give  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  our  Church  and  State, 
ascendancy,  let  them  rob  us  of  our 
Constitution,  and  revolutionize 
the  country  quietly,  and  we  shall 
have  no  civil  war.  This  may  be 
Irish  conciliation,  but  we  think 
that  there  is  still  spirit  enough 
amongst  the  brow-beaten,  ill-used 
Protestants,  to  resist  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  as  this.  Would  we  hazard  a 
civil  war  to  put  down  the  Catholic 
Association  ?  We  say  yes — as¬ 
suredly — in  preference  to  yielding 
up  the  Constitution  without  a 
struggle.  Where  would  a  Pro¬ 
testant  throat  be  safe,  if  the  bigot¬ 
ed,  burning,  blood-thirsty  Papists 
were  to  yet  the  ascendancy  ?  Will 
the  Chronicle  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion — men  may  as  well  die  in 
defence  of  their  rights  and  reli¬ 
gion  as  be  slaughtered  when  their 
rights  are  gone,  and  their  religion 
overthrown. — But  if  this  plain 
speaking  will  neither  rouse  the 
Government  nor  the  People  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  perhaps 
the  last  open  avowal  of  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Papists,  put  forth 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
yesterday,  may — and  it  shall  not 
be  our  fault  if  it  be  not  widely 
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enough  disseminated.  That  paper 
speaks  the  language  of  the  Popish 
Par  LI  AM ENT  NOW  ASSEMBLED  : 

“  The  Government  of  this  country, 
some  time  ago,  might  have  satisfied 
the  Catholics  without  sacrificing  its 
own  dignity.  That  time  is  gone  for 
ever.  Ministers  dare  not  now  refuse 
Emancipation,  and  it  will  no  longer 
lie  viewed  by  the  Catholics  as  a  boon, 
hut  as  a  homage  to  their  power.  The 
Catholics  are  the  Irish  nation — they 
are  united— they  feel  their  strength — 
they  have  the  presentiment  of  victory. 
They  are  every  day  acquiring  fresh 
strength  and  additional  confidence, 
while  the  adherents  of  the  Exclusive 
System  fed  that  their  consequence  is 
fast  approaching  to  its  termination. — 
The  concessions  which  Government 
made  to  Ireland  in  1782  were  not 
voluntary,  they  were  extorted  from  its 
fear.  The  armea  volunteers  of  Ul¬ 
ster  principally  achieved  this;  the 
brethren  of  the  Irish,  who  gave  such 
powerful  aid  to  the  Americans  in  the 
war  of  independence. — We  mention 
these  things  to  show,  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  are  not  unit'd,  and  never 
can  be  united — that  the  majority  of 
them  qre  greater  enemies  to  the.  Church 
Establishment  than  even  the  Catholics 
— and  that  if  the  Catholics  act  with 
common  prudence,  they  may  have  the 
Presbyterians  as  allies .” 

5.  Allies  in  what?  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  here  incautiously  commit¬ 
ted  himself  and  his  employers  in 
a  most  unsoldier-like  manner.  The 
Catholics  may  have  the  Presby¬ 
terians  as  allies.  What,  in  re¬ 
storing  the  Papists  to  their  lost 
rights  l  No — in  their  enmity  to 
our  Churcii  Establishment! 
What  will  the  Courier  say  now  1 
What  will  the  Courier,  and 
those  under  whom  the  Courier  is 


nursed  and  fostered,  say  to  the 
following  declaration,  equally  de¬ 
cisive  as  relating  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  State,  as  the  one  just 
quoted  in  regard  to  the  Church  : 

“  But  it  is  now  found  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Catholics  are  rising — 
that  though  a  short  time  ago  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  mere 
emancipation,  they  look  higher  now — 
that  men  now  start  from  obscurity 
who  consider  the  question  of  religion 
merely  of  importance  as  it  enables 
them  to  bring  together  the  materials 
by  which  the  enfranchisement  of  the. 
country  is  to  be  effected.  All  this 
was  to  have  heen  expected ;  but  what 
is  to  be  done  now  tliat  it  has  arrived 
—Coerce !  Wc  shall  see. — Much, 
however,  must  depend  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  Catholic  leaders.  Above  all 
things,  we  would  have  them  dis¬ 
courage  those  idle  theological  contro¬ 
versies,  which  irritate  and  provoke 
some  of  their  best  friends.  If  the 
aid  Jf  Protestants  is  of  importance 
to  them,  they  should  remember  that 
Protestants  can  only  ac  t  along  with 
them  for  love  to  their  common  coun¬ 
try,  a  love  of  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  that  the  Catholic 
religion  abstractedly  must  necessarily  be 
an  object  of  dislike  to  them.  It  is  enough 
for  the  Catholics  that  they  themselves 
iove  their  religion  ;  and  they  oiu>ht  to 
encourage  rather  than  deter  all  those 
who  from  other  motives  than  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  religion,  seek  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  made  a  pretext  for 
persecuting  them. — We  have  said 
that  men'with  more  daring  Die  tvs  are 
now  appearing  on  the  scene.  Dr. 
Doyle,  in  the  memorable  letter  on 
the  Union  of  the  Churches,  revealed 
the  secret  that  Emancipation  would  no 
longer  serve  the  purpose." 

0.  In  addition  to  these  explicit 
observations, (he  Chronicle  gives 
the  following  extract  from  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post,  in  con¬ 
clusion  : 
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“  The  truth  is,  some  individual 
may  benefit,  in  their  private  fortune 
by  what  is  called  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  taken  singly.  The  country, 
never. — Catholic  Emancipation  has 
been  pursued  singly,  not  from  defi¬ 
ciency  of  zeal  or  spirit  in  the  pur¬ 
suers,  but  from  their  not  having  taken, 
in  on  e  view,  the  position,  the  porters, 
and  the  interests  of  Ireland  in  all  their 
exdent,  and  in  all  their  relations.  That 
Ireland  may  know  herself,  must  now, 
therefore,  be  the  object  of  future  la¬ 
bour,” 

7.  And  here,  Countrymen,  we 
are — at  this  point  we  have  arrived, 
and,/ under  the  complacent  rule  of 
concihation,  things  have  grown  to 
this.  The  Papists  declare  them¬ 
selves  the  open  and  avowed  enemies 
of  the  present  order  of  things, 
and  discard  as  ridiculous  even 
the  pretence  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing. — They  do  not  even  dis¬ 
guise  their  object  in  assuming 
moderation  or  propriety.  Was 
not  the  proposal  to  have  a  picture 
of  His  Majesty  placed  in  the 
Popish  House  of  Parliament  ob¬ 
jected  to?  And  upon  what  ground 
was  it  supported  ?  That  it  might 
look  loyal.  Will  those  who  ought* 
to  see  the  trick,  any  longer  slum¬ 
ber  on  in  false  security,  or  will 


efforts  of  Popery  which  present 
themselves  on  every  hand — our 
clergymen  seduced  from  their 
churches  and  their  native  country 
by  the  arts  and  machinations  of 
Jesuits,  who  are  scattered  in  every 


place  where  victims  and  converts 
may  be  made  ;  mingling  the  insi¬ 
dious  attacks  of  private  influence 
with  the  open  defiance  of  public  bo¬ 
dies,  to  subvert  and  overthrow  the 
Constitution.  The  word,  civil  war, 
is  put  forth  by  the  Chronicle,  in 
a  manner,  half  hypothetically  and 
half  minatory— but  if  England  re¬ 
main  true  to  herself,  she  need  as 
little  fear,  as  doubt  its  import;  and 
if  traitors  spring  up  on  every  side, 
if  every  act  of  beneficence  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  be  to  be 
seized  upon  as  fresh  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  ;  if,  in  short, the  open  boasting 
of  the  papists  be  well  founded,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  render  up  all 
those  blessings  for  which  our  fa¬ 
thers  fought  and  bled,  and  to  which 
the  Whigs  themselves  trium¬ 
phantly  refer  at  ail  their  political 
meetings,  we  say,  '■'■Down  with  the 
Catholic  Association  at  all  ha - 
zanls.”  If  it  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
quer  Ireland  again,  the  sooner  we 
begin  the  better.  If  we  seem  to 
speak  plainly,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  the  papists  have  spoken 
still  more  plainly,  and  we  again 
call  upon  those  to  whom  our  des¬ 
tinies  are  confided,  to  think  more 
seriously  upon  the  subject,  and  act 
more  decidedly ;  for  while  the 
bigots  openly  rail  at  decision,  and 
characterize  it  as  tyranny,  they 
laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  concilia- 
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tion,  and  brand  the  advocates  of 
the  system  with  cowardice.  What 
allowed  the  Duke  of  Nokfolk  to 
act  as  Earl  Marshal?  Con¬ 
ciliation.  What  permits  a  Popish 
Parliament  to  sit  in  Dublin  ? 
Conciliation.  What  has  encou¬ 
raged  the  papists  to  put  forth 
threats  and  manifestoes'?  Con¬ 
ciliation.  What  will  lose  Ireland  ? 
Conciliation. 

1  Paragraph.  This  paper,  you 
see,  pretends  to  be  under  an  in¬ 
fluence  other  than  that  of  the 
Ministry J  Wretched  caitiff’s ! 
Just  as  if  they  could  deceive  any¬ 
body  in  this  way.  This  quarrel 
with  the  Courier  is  a  mere  sham ; 
and  besides,  it  is  curious  enough, 
that,  on  the  day  before  the 
above  article  was  published,  the 
Courier  had  an  article  to  much 
about  the  same  effect. — This  slave 
does  not  tell  us  what  he  means  by 
“  the  Constitution,"  and  I  will  not 
new  stop  to  ask  him,  seeing  that  I 
shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
for  doing  it  by-and-by. —But,  pray 
look  at  the  close  of  this  paragraph  ! 
What,  do  they  begin  to  talk  of 
pihe-mahing  already  ?  That  trick 
has  usually  been  reserved  until 
the  very  eve  of  some  power-of- 
imprisonment  project.  Only  think 
of ,c  pihe-making"  being  in  “  full 
vigour  in  Ireland  !”  Only  think 


of  that  being  distinctly  asserted  in 
a  London  newspaper !  However, 
nobody,  mind,  believes  this.  It 
is  known  to  be  as  base  a  lie  as  the 
pike-story  in  1817,  just  before  the 
passing  of  the  Power-of-imprison- 
mentBill.  And,  this  story  will 
not  do  as  that  did.  Since  that  time 
we  have  been  let  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  :  we  have  seenthe  Castleses, 
the  Olivers  and  Edwardses. 
—  Then,  only  think  again,  of  the 
“  French  and  Italian  Tracts, 
“  which  are  circulated  every  hour 
“  so  profusely  in  London!"  What, 
the  devil!  Are  the  “  Jesuits”  about 
to  seduce  the  people  into  Popery 
through  the  means  of  tracts  which 
the  people  cannot  read !  The 
dealers  in  puns  and  smut,  these 
purveyors  to  tlie  wives  of  the  Fire- 
shovels,  ought  to  stick  to  their 
proper  trade.  The  wretched  tools 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  any 
thing  else.  Why,  the  silly  beasts  ; 
nobody  can  be  “  seduced  into  Po¬ 
pery”  by  those  tracts,  except 
French  and  Italians,  and  they  are 
already  Catholics !  There  is 
something  so  cut  of  the  way  stupid 
in  this,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
the  writer  to  be  in  his  senses.  It 
is  a  really  stupid  creature,  talking 
upon  a  subject  that  it  does  not 
understand,  and  that  it  knows  not 
what  to  do  with. 

2  Paragraph.  The  rant  here 
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about  revolutionists,  papists,  irai- 
tors, republicans  and  innovators,  is 
mgre  rant.  It  has  no  sense  in  it. 
There  is  no  fact,  stated  to  justify 
the  use  of  these  words  ;  there  is 
no  argument  used  to  show  that 
these  words  have  any  application 
to  any  persons  now  in  existence. 
They  .are  merely  abusive  names, 
engendered  in  a  silly  bead,  and 
poured  out  from  a  slanderous 
mouth.  But,  if  these  words  do 
really  apply  to  the  present  day, 
what  has  this  Government  gained 
by  a  twenty  two  years’  war,  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
millions  of  money,  and  leaving  a 
Jew-debt  of  nine  hundred  millions, 
a  Dead-weight-debt  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  and  a  Pauper- 
debt  of  about  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  ?  What  !  and  after  all  this 
expense,  ar.d  all  our  “  victories,’’ 
and  after  “  twice  conquering 
France,”  and  beating  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  [on  the  Serpentine  River]  ; 
after  all  this,  still  beset  with  revo¬ 
lutionists,  republicans,  and  trai¬ 
tors  !  We  should  have  done  better 
to  keep  our  money  ;  or,  rather, 
not  to  borrow  so  much  to  pay  for 
victories,  if  this  be  the  result. 

3  and  4  Paragraphs. — Mark 
how  the  stupid  fellow,  in  order  to 
show  how  seditious  and  rebellious 
your  designs  are  ;  mark  how  he, 
for  this  purpose,  resorts,  not  to 


what  you  say,  not  to  what  the  yls- 
sociation  says,  but  to  what  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  gives 
as  its  opinion!  Of  extracts  from 
the  Chronicle  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  article  consists.  What 
have  you  to  do  with  this  1  The 
Chronicle  is  no  mouthpiece  of 
yours,  as  this  wretch  is  of  the 
Fire-shovels.  The  Chronicle  is, 
in  fact,  really  more  against  you 
than  for  you.  And  yet  the  stupid 
creature  cites  the  words  of  the 
Chronicle  as  explanatory  of  your 
sentiments.  But,  here,  towards 
the  close  of  this  fourth  paragraph, 
we  come  amongst  high  matter. 
The  stupid  thing  here  says,  that 
you  “  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
our  Church  and  State  and  that 
you  want“  to  rob  us  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution.'’  What  a  shame,  Mr. 
O’Connell !  What,  “  rob  us  of  our 
Constitution that  Constitution 
that  shuts  men  up  in  their  houses 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  that  se¬ 
cures  to  us  parson-justices  and 
tread-mills,  and  16ths  of  August  at 
Manchester !  What !  “  rob  us”  of 
the  “  envy  of  surrounding  nations 
and  admiration  of  the  world  V ! 
“  Rob  us  of  a  Constitution”  that 
gives  us  parsons  avid  half-pay 
officers  in  the  same  persons  !  You 
remember  poor  Mrs.  Trui-i-iber, 
in  Joseph  Andrews :  “  Oh,  pray, 
dear  Sir,  do  not  rob  my  master  7” 
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Pray,  do  not  “  rob ”  ns,  Mr. 
O’Connell !  But,  tlianlc  God,  John 
Bun.,  this  wholesale  dealer  in 
puns  and  smut,  is  resolved  that 
you  shall  not;  for,  he  will  “  hazard 
“  a  civil  ivar,  rather  than  yield  up 
“  the  Constitution  without  a  strug- 
“  gle” !  Now,  what  a  fool,  or  what 
a  knave,  is  this  fellow  !  But  he  is 
a  fool;  that  is  his  quality;  for 
this  is  too  silly  to  excite  any  thing 
but  a  laugh.  You  want  to  “  rob 
us  of  our  Constitution.”  Now  ,what 
do  you  want  to  do  1  Why,  to  get 
a  repeal  of  the  law  which  deprives 
you  of  rights  which  are  enjoyed 
by  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Me¬ 
thodists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and 
all  the  other  sects,  which  swarm 
like  the  lice  in  Egypt.  So  that, 
according  to  this  foolish  fellow,  the 
“  Constitution”  consists  in  your 
having  less  civil  and  religious 
liberty  than  those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ !  And  he  would 
hazard  a  civil  rear  rather  than  let 
you  have  as  much  liberty  as  the 
Unitarian  or  Jumper  has.  Now, 
what  beastly  nonsense  all  this  is  ! 
Aye  ;  but  if  you  look  at  its  I'ire- 
shovel  source,  there  is  a  cause  for 
it.  The  Fire-shovels  feel  no 
alarm  at  the  liberties  granted  to 
the  mungrel  sects;  and  why?  Be¬ 
cause  those  sects  never  were  the 
owners  of  the  Church  property  ! 
You  were  once  the  owners  of  it  ; 


and,  if  you  were  to  be  restored  to 
all  your  civil  and  religious  rights, 
how  do  the  Fire-shovels  know 
what  odd  sorts  of  thoughts  might 
come  into  people’s  heads  relative 
to  that  property  ?  This  property 
is  the  “  Constitution”  that  the 
Fire-shovels  have  always  in  their 
eye.  And  it  is  really  trueenough, 
that  if  a  man  is  to  lose  his  meals, 
or  see  civil  war,  he  w  ill  be  for  civil 
war;  for  that  can  only  take  from 
him  those  same  meals.  “  Men,” 
says  this  fellow,  “may  as  wellrffe 
“  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
“  religion ” — [meaning  tithes  and 
glebe]  “  as  be  slaughtered  when 
these  are  gone.”  No  :  not  slaugh¬ 
tered  ;  but  made  to  work  lor  their 
bread. — Aye,  aye !  just  as  well  die 
in  defence  of  the  tithe-pig  system, 
as  to  be  deprived  of  the  tithe-pig. 
That  is  the  real  jet  of  the  question. 
It  is  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
nice,  fat  tithe-pig,  that  makes  the 
Fire-shovels  cry  out  about  Pro¬ 
testants  throats  and  “  bigoted, 
“  burning f  blood-thirsty  papists.” 
There  were  no  papists  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  the  1 6th  of  August. 
There  were  nearly  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  killed,  or  wounded 
on  that  day ;  twice  as  many  as  were 
put  todeath  for  religion  in  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Quekn  Mary  ! — 
But,  though  this  fiellow  prefers  a 
civil  war  to  risking  the  loss  of  the 
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tithe-pig,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  other  persons  are  thus  dis¬ 
posed.  The  public  in  general,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  people, 
more,  I  am  convinced,  than  niiiety- 
nine-hundredths  of  them,  wish 
that  there  were  an  end  of  tithe- 
pigs  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  they  will  be  disposed  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  civil  war  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  perpe¬ 
tuating  the  tithe-pig  system. 

5  Paragraph.  Here  again  is 
a  quotation  from  the  Chronicle, 
and  this  is  fixed  upon  you,  though, 
as  1  have  stated  before,  that  paper 
is  your  enemy,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  than  your  friend.  This 
barefaced  impudence  and  dis¬ 
honesty  show  the  stupidity  of  the 
writer.  He  would  be  a  deceiver, 
a  cheater,  but  he  is  too  bungling  a 
hand  to  effect  his  purpose. 

6  Paragraph.  Only  mind  what 
this  impudent  and  stupid  fellow 
says  about  the  King's  picture! 
But,  w  hat  does  he,  what  can  the 
silly  chap  mean  by  saying,  that 
“  our  clergymen  are  seduced  from 
“  their  churches  and  their  native 
“  country  by  the  arts  and  machi- 
“  nations  of  Jesuits."  What,  the 
devil,  then  !  Have  the  Jesuits 
really  got  some  of  our  parsons  to 
decamp,  and  to  leave  the  glebe, 
the  tithe-pig,  and  the  snug  house 
behind  them!  Can  this  be  true  ? 


“  Seduced  from  their  churches.” 
What:  seduce  an  English  parson 
away  from  the  tithes !  Yet,  this 
dealer  in  puns  and  smut  says  it. 
Pray,  Mr.  O'Connell,  if  you 
should  meet  with  any  parson  who 
lias  been  seduced  away  from  his 
tithes  by  the  Jesuits,  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  give  him  a  pass¬ 
port  to  the  pun  and  smut  shop 
in  London  !  Do,  1  pray  you;  and 
let  the  bearer  call  at  my  shop, 
No.  103,  Fleet- street:  for  I  am 
really  curious  to  see  a  Protestant 
parson  who  has  been  seduced  from 
his  tithes  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
stupid  fellow  who  wrote  this  arti¬ 
cle,  must,  one  would  think,  have 
been  drunk  as  well  as  stupid  ;  for 
if  there  have  been  clergymen  of 
our  church  seduced  from  their 
churches ,  there  must  be  vacant 
livings :  and,  where  do  we  hear  of 
any  of  these  ?  However,  if  itbe 
true  that  Jesuits  can  seduce  par¬ 
sons  away  from  the  tithes,  how 
welcome  these  Jesuits  will  be  in 
every  parish  in  England  1  Saint 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  will  call  aloud 
for  a  Jesuit:  and,  oh!  how  the 
farmers  all  over  the  country  will 
applaud  these  worthy  priests. 
What  power !  what  a  potent  charm 
they  must  carry  about  them  ! 
Graceless  wretches  who  laugh  at 
miracles,  ptay  laugh  no  more: 
for,  what  is  curing  the  sick,  or 
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produced  all  the  consequences 
mentioned  aboVe. — The  THING 
never  was  in  a  more  ticklish  state 
than  at  this  very  moment.  Wheat 
at  78s.  a  quarter  in  England,  35s. 
i 1 1  France,  and  as  cheap inHolland . 
This  difference  arises  solely  from 
the  paper-money  now  got  out  here 
in  consequence  of  the  part  repeal 
of  Peel’s  Bill.  But,  mind,  there 
is  no  Bank-restriction ,  as  there 
was  before  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  protection  against  a  panic. 
Before  we  can  set  about  u  con¬ 
quering  Ireland,  again,”  there 
must  be  another  Bank-restriction  ; 
and  that  brings  the  Thing  to  that 
state  in  which  ali  good  men  have 
so  long  wished  to  see  it.  Away 
go  all  the  dreams  about  “ prospe¬ 
rity  ”  and  “  suprpmady,”  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  silly  thoughts  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  muddy  skulls  at 
Guildhall.  However,  remember, 
here  is  a  reptile  insolent  and 
stupid  enough,  a  mere  vender  of 
puns  and  smut,  sufficiently  inso¬ 
lent  to  propose,  in  a  public  pa¬ 
lter,  the  “  conquering  of  Ireland 
again.”  Let  this  be  remembered. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  let  me  tell 
you  what  are  the  conjectures  afloat 
here,  relative  to  the  Catholics. 
Some  say,  that  “  something  must 
be  done;”  but  others,  who  have 
been  more  close  observers  of  the 
workings  of  the  THING,  think 


that  your  “  able  friends”  will  have 
a  very  suitable  understanding  with 
your  able  foes,  and  that  pnt-off 
after  put-off  will  leave  you,  in 
July  next,  just  where  you  now 
ave.  There  will  be,  to  begin  with, 
a  great  deal  of  abuse  of  you ; 
and  for  this  you  may  prepare 
yourself.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
bluster  about  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sisting  you,  when  you  take  such  a 
high  tone;  that  there  will  he  a 
surprising  deal  of  wavering  and 
shuffling  ;  but,  mind,  I  no  more 
expect  to  see  you  get  even 
what  is  called  “  emancipation,” 
than  I  expect  to  see  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ireland  all  with  new 
coats  and  clean  shirts  on  next 
Christinas-day.  That  is  to  say, 
I  do  not  expect  it  mow.  There  must 
be  events  first :  events  abroad: 
Ireland,  like  every  other  country, 
is  a  part  of  the  world.  I,  for 
my  part,  should  be  for  a  petition 
for  unestablishing  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  people 
of  England  would  understand 
that  well,  and  w'ould  join  in  the 
petition.  They  do  not  know  what 
“  emancipation”  means.  But,  they 
can  clearly  understand  how  the 
country  would  be  benefitted  by 
taking  three  millions  a-year  from 
!  the  Irish  Church,  and  employing 
!  it  for  the  public  uses  of  Ireland, 
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instead  of  taking'  twice  that  sum 
every  year  from  England  to  sup¬ 
port  that  Church.  They  can  easily 
understand  this  ;  and  this  is  the 
ground  on  which  I  would  proceed. 
Take  what  is  called  “emancipa¬ 
tion”  too.  But,  the  Church  is  the 
grand  and  most  interesting  affair. 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion  showed  how 
sensibly  all  men  felt  this. 

However,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  settle  on  the  course  you 
are  to  pursue.  You  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  have  acted  so  wisely 
hitherto,  that  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumption  in  any  one  to  attempt  to 
offer  you  advice. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  cobbett. 


GOING!  GOING! 

TnE  Puke  of  Devonshire's 
Sale,  some  little  while  ago;  the 
sale  of  the  Ormonde  estate,  the 
other  day ;  the  purchase  of  these 
by  spinning-jenny  fellows  and 
brewers  and  stock-jobbers ;  and  the 
further  and  still  greater  sales  that 
are  expected,  shortly,  of  property 
of  this  sort ;  these  show,  that  there 
is  a  real  revolution  going  on. 
There  is  a  man,  who  publishes  a 
paper,  in  Yorkshire,  called  the 
“  Leeds  Mercury,”  vs  ho' has  found 
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out  a  curious  solution  of  this  strange 
mystery,  the  selling  of  noblemen's 
estates.  This  country-conjurer, 
whose  name  is  Baines,  wants,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  make  it 
out,  that  these  great  estates  are 
sold,  not  for  want  of  money  in  the 
owners ;  not  on  account  of  their 
debts  and  mortgages;  but  merely 
for  the  amusement  of  selling  their 
estates  :  or,  at  least,  if  this  be  not 
the  meaning  of  this  conjurer,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  his  meaning. 

I  will  insert  the  passage  that  I 
have  alluded  to;  and  then  we  will 
see  what  we  can  make  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  philosophy  of  this  Yorkshire 
conjurer. — “  The  great  induce - 
“  ments  that  present  themselves  at 
“  the  present  time  for  the  iuvest- 
“  ment  of  unemployed  capital  in 
“  the  purchase  of  land,  either  eli- 
“  gible  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
“  or  individual  convenience,  and 
“  the  consequently  high  price 
“  which  may  now  be  obtained  for 
“  property  of  this  description, 
“  have  led  to  numerous  and  con- 
“  siderable  sales  in  various  p?rt 
“  of  the  country.  The  number 
“  -and  importance  of  those  which 
“  have  recently  been  effected,  and 
“  of  others  advertised  as  yet.  to 
“  come,  evince  plainly,  the  dispo 
“  sition  of  great  proprietors  to 
“  avail  themselves  of  these favour - 
“  able  circumstances.  And  the 


“  very  unusual  inoreaso  of  tliat 
“  portion  of  thfe  revenue  which 
“  arises  from  auction  duly  affords 
“  proof  demonstrative  of  the  eor- 
“  redness  of  our  remark;  as  the 
“  ntnnerons  sales  which  have 
“  either  taken  place,  or  are  yet  to 
**  come,  in  many  part#  of  England, 
“can  have  been  (in  thd  present 
“  prosperous  slate  of  things)  the 
“  result  only  of  a  desire,  on  the 
“  part  of  landed  proprietors,  to 
“  avail  themselves  of  the  iiicyeuHP.il 
value  of  their  estates.” 

Well,  now,  conjurer  Hainks, 
what  are  these  “  great  induce.- 
•men Is”1.  You  do  not  tell  ns,  and, 
therefore,  let  it#  conclude,  that  you 
do  not  know  of  any  Mich.  Hut,  let 
ns  come  to  the  grand  secret  of  the 
conjurer.  Those  great  sales 
“  evince,”  he  tells  us,  and  “evince 
"  plain  It/,  the  disposition  of  great 
“  proprietors  to  avail  themselves 
“  of  the  increased  value  of  their 
“estates.”  What?  Mow?  Avail t 
What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
conjurer  Hainks  of  Leeds  Mer¬ 
cury  ?  1  once  before  observed, 

that  those  Mercuries,  all  over  the 
country,  though  taking  the  name 
of  the  god  of  science,  were  the 
dullest  (logs  in  the  whole  world. 
Hut,  “  avail ,”  good  dull  man, 
Hainks;  what  do  you  moan? 
I  lore  is  a  nobleman  with  an  estate, 
the  rents  of  which  have  lately  riten 


with  the  riso  in  the  price  of  corn. 
Well;  so  much  the  bettor  for  him. 
Mo  gets  more.  rent,  than  he  got 
before.  What  should  ho  sell  for  ? 

“  Oh  !“  say  you,  “from  a  disposi- 
“  tion  to  aval/  himself  oi  the  increas* 
“  ed  value  of  his  estate.”  What! 
what  is  this  availing,  then?  Why, 
it  means  profiting  from,  or  turn¬ 
ing  to  profit.  Well,  conjurer,  but 
how  can  hodothis  more otfeetutdly 
than  by  receiving  the  increased 
rent  !  What  should  he  sell  for,  ill 
order  to  “  avail"  himsfclf  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  estate? 
What  is  he  to  do  with  the  money  ? 
A  nobleman  is  not  to  go  into  trade  ; 
la;  must  hui/  land,  to  be  sure,  or 
squander  the  money  away,  and 
this  last  would  ho  an  odd  sort  of 
“  uvai/int/.”  If  he  sell  land  to  buy 
other  land,  how  does  he  “  avail  ” 
himself  of  the  increased  value  of 
his  estate  ?  Ollier  land  will  sell  as 
dear  ns  his.  Oh!  thou  conceited 
and  stupid  man  !  What  a  pretty 
slate  must  the  minds  of  those  he 
in, who  receive  their  political  know¬ 
ledge  from  theo !  According  to 
tilde,  when  estates  yield  a  yowl 
rent,  the  owners  might  to  sell  them 
in  order  to  “  avail”  themselves  of 
the  high  value  of  their  land.  No 
that  hero  is  a  Lord,  and  there  is 
an  Esquire,  both  sell  their  estates, 
and  each  buys  the  other’s,  and  Urn 
Government  snaps  up  the  auction 
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duty  upon  both  !  And,  this  is  your 
“  availing conjurer  Baines  !  No 
wonder  that  Yorkshirenien  are  so 
cute,  seeing  they  have  tutorers 
like  thee ! 

This  empty  coxcomb  takes  care 
to  deprive  himself  of  all  excuse, 
by  saying,  that  “  the  present  pros¬ 
perous  state  of  things ”  forbids 
the  belief  that  the  sales  can  have 
arisen  from  any  other  cause,  than 
that  of  a  disposition  in  the  great 
proprietors  to  “  avail  themselves 
“  of  the  increased  value  of  their 
“  estates.”  Thus,  he  means  to  have 
it  understood,  that  they  do  not  sell 
for  want  of  money  ;  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  debts  and  mortgages.  But, 
the  fact  clearly  is,  that  they  owe 
the  money,  and  that  they  are 
really  “  availing  ”  themselves  of 
the  rise  in  prices  in  order  to  sell 
their  lands  to  pay  their  debts, 
which  are  now  paid  with  the  sale 
of  less  land  than  they  could  have 
been  paid  with  before  the  rise  took 
place. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  And  this  is  very  interesting 
matter.  This  is  the  march  of  the 
silent  revolution.  These  land- 
sellers  suspect,  too,  that  something 
may  soon  happen  to  take  away 
the  present  prices.  They  are 
right;  and  they  are  wise  to  sell 
now.  But,  all  this  is  disguised 
from  a  stupid  fellow  like  Baines, 


the  Leeds  conjurer.  Nature  has 
not  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  seeing  these  plain  facts  and 
reasons ;  and  thus  he  goes  blun¬ 
dering  about.  What,  then,  again 
I  say,  must  be  the  state  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  to  which  a  man  like  this 
is  the  purveyor  ] 

It  is  a  matter  highly  interesting 
to  see  the  estates  of  the  nobles 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Jews, 
Brokers,  Distillers,  Brewers,  Cot¬ 
ton-spinners,  and  the  like.  It 
shows  how  the  funding  system 
works.  And  the  axe  is  really  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  of  the 
Aristocracy.  This  funding  sys¬ 
tem  will  cut  the  whole  of  it  up. 
While  the  borrowing  could  go 
on,  the  Aristocracy  got  its  share 
of  the  loans,  through  the  vanous 
channels  of  war.  War  is  at  an 
end  for  this  system.  There  can 
be  no  more  war  until  the  whole 
system  be  radically  changed  ;  or, 
there  can  be  no  war  without  pro¬ 
ducing  such  change.  That  is  the 
truth  ;  and  a  truth  of  great  im¬ 
portance  it  is- 

BOTT-SMITII. 

TO 

FRIEND  JAMES  CROPPER, 
OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Kensington,  24  Nov.  1824. 
Friend  Cropper, 

I  some  time  ago,  in  writing  to 
yon  on  your  ardent  philanthropy, 
S2 
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exerted  in  order  to  get  more  money 
by  your  East-India  ships;  your 
unfeigned  desire  to  put  a  stop  to 
West- India  slavery,  seeing  that 
it  thwarted  you  in  your  projects 
for  getting  the  chink  by  East-lndia 
sugar ,  on  your  tender  concern  for 
the  poor  dear  little  blacks  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  your  generous  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  little  whiles,  perishing 
in  the  hells  called  cotton-factories, 
under  vour  very  nose:  in  writing 
to  you  on  these  matters,  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  of  and  to  describe 
your  typical  tool,  Egerton  Smith, 
of  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  whom, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  then  gave, 
I  called  “  Bott  Smith.” 

I  was  surprised  to  hear,  that 
there  were  persons  to  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  this  appellation.  That 
is  to  say,  to  doubt,  not  whether 
Smith  deserved  to  be  called  Bott, 
but,  whether  Bott  deserved  to  be 
called  Smith.  I  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  in  my  own  mind,  that,  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  names,  no 
injustice  was  done  to  either  of  the 
parties;  and  1  am  happy  to  have 
it  now  in  my  power  to  give  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  of  my 
justice  in  this  case;  proof,  Friend 
CuorrER,  which  1  address  to  you, 
seeing  that  you  were  and  are  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter. 

It  is  a  Bolt!  Indeed,  friend 
James,  it  is  a  Bolt,  say  what  it 


will  to  the  contrary;  anu  this  you 
will  see  as  clearly  as  daylight  by 
the  following  account  of  the  Bott, 
taken  from  Dr.  Clarke’s  work  on 
the  diseases  of  horses. 

“  On  the  Botts,  or  Ogstbi.— 

“  These  singular  insects,  whose 
“  habitations  are  the  bodies  of 
“  living  animals  [as  you  well 
“  know,  Janies !]  are  nourished, 

“  in  their  grub ,  or  larva ,  state,  in 
“  an  extraordinary  way,  by  feed-' 
“  ing  on  the  juices  of  these  ani- 
“  mals,  and  in  their  winged  state, 
“  often  infest  and  teaze  them, 
“  that  they  could  hardly  fail  of 
“  attracting  notice  and  becoming 
“  an  object  of  surprise  and  cv- 
“  riosity.  [And  Bolt-Smith  really 
“  is  an  object  of  surprise  and  eu- 
“  riosity  !] — This  curious  race 
“  have  obtained,  with  us,  in  Eng- 
“  land,  the  ntime  of  Botts,  or, 
“  more  correctly  Bols,  as  the 
“  origin  of  the  word  Mould  point 
“  out  as  the  more  proper  mode  of 
“  spelling  it.  The  source  or  de- 
“  vivation  of  this  appellation  did 
“  not  till  very  lately  occur  to  me, 
“  and  was  not  at  all  apprehended 
“  at  the  time  I  wrote  an  Essay  on 
“  these  insects,  addressed  to  the 
“  Linnean  Society,  and  inserted 
“  in  the  3d  volume  of  their  Trans- 
“  actions.  Our  Lexicograpliers 
“  also  appear  to  have  been  at  a 
“  loss  respecting  the  true  origin  of 
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“  this  word,  on  which  we  shall 
“  venture  a  suggestion  that  will 
“  appear,  we  believe.,  tolerably 
“  satisfactory.  The  derivation  of 
“  it,  we  apprehend,  is  from  the 
“  French  word  bout,  signifying 
te  the  extremity  or  end  of  a  thing, 
“  in  the  way  we  see  it  in  the  words 
“  about ,  bottom,  bottle,  botville, 
“  Jtc. ;  the  last  of  these  alluding 
“  to  one  living  at  the  end  or  extre- 
“  mity  of  a  town,  by  elision  or 
“  for  brevity  the  u  being  omitted. 
“  From  the  same  origin  also  we 
“  have  Butts,  houses  placed 
“  without  or  at  the  extremity  or 
“  end  of  a  town,  (as  “  Newington 
“  Butts,”)  the  o  in  this  case  being 
“  for  brevity,  omitted.  Indeed,  the 
“  instances  of  its  application  are 
“  very  numerous  in  our  language. 
“  — The  way,  or  reason,  that  these 
“  insects  become  so  designated,  is 
“  pretty  manifest,  from  the  habits 
“  more  particularly  of  the  second 
“  species  of  this  enumeration,  or 
“  Hcemorr/ioidalis,  which,  being 
“  fully  fed,  its  growth  completed, 
“  in  qiritting  its  habitation  in  the 
“  stomach,  and  passing  through 
“  the  intestines,  does  usually  hang 
“  for  some  days  upon  the  margin 

“  of  the - ,  beneath  the  tail; 

“  and  in  this  state  would  attract 
“  more  particular  notice  and  at- 
“  tenlion,  occasioning  often  serious 
“  in  convenience  and  distress.  So 


“  situated  and  observed,  it  was 
“  denoted  the  bout-norm  or  end- 
“  worm,  and  by  contraction  bot- 
“  worm  ;  and  afterwards,  for  want 
“  of  better  epithets,  the  appella- 
“  tion  became  extended  to  the  fry 
“  produced  by  this  worm,  and  we 
“  obtain  bot-jly,  though  it  is-ob- 
“  vious,  ns  the  fly  never  affects 
“  these  situations,  its  application 
“  to  the  fly  is  improper,  and  has 
“  served  to  disguise  and  conceal 
“  the  real  origin  of  the  name.” 

Now,  Friend  Cropper,  could 
Dr.  Oearke  have  described  your 
type-metal  tool  more  accurately, 
if  he  had  had  him  before  his  eyes  ? 
And,  what  now  becomes  of  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  me  by  those 
brazen-faced  bawlers,  who  denied, 
in  the  face  of  the  public,  tjiat 
Smith  was  a  Butt  !  There  was 
one  person,  who  wrote  to  me  from 
America,  and,  to  my  utter-astonish¬ 
ment,  averred,  that,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  Smith  was  not  a  Bolt  !  It 
this  correspondent  of  mine  were 
serious  (which  I  can  hardly  think), 
he  will  now,  at  any  rate,  see  his 
error.  Now,  that  the  Bott  and  you, 
the  animal  on  whom  it  feeds,  may 
contrive,  somehow  or  other,  to  be 
a  torment  to  each  other,  is  the 
sincere  wish  ot 

Wm  cobbett. 

P.  S.  Bott  having,  some  time 
ago,  been  beaten  at  the  pen  by 
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nie,  threatened  to  imitate  W right 
and  Jackson  by  bringing  out  a 
PRIVATE  LETTER!  Really, 
it  is  doing  wrong  to  the  Bott  to 
tack  its  name  oil  to  that  of  this 
Smith ! 


FAUNTLEROY. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find,  that  the 
Government  is  not  going  to  dis¬ 
grace  itself  by  any  lenity  towards 
this  outrageous  criminal.  There 
was  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  any  part  of  his  conduct.  By 
what  means  petitions  for  him  can 
have  been  obtained,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture.  Miserable 
indeed  would  be  our  lot,  if  this 
man’s  life  had  been  saved,  seeing 
how  many  others  have  died  for  a 
hundredth  part  of  his  offence. — 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  firmness  against  the 
clamour  that  was  raised  in  behalf 
of  this  man  ;  great  praise  to  the 
King,  for  his  promptness  upon 
this  occasion  ;  great  praise  to  the 
Council,  for  the  sound  judgment 
which  dictated  the  respiting  of  all 
the  other  persons  under  condem¬ 
nation.  One  of  these,  Harris, 
whose  crime  was  only  just  short 
of  murder,  might  have  suffered 
without  exciting  any  regret,  I  am 
glad  to  see  respited  ;  because, 
compared  with  that  of  Facntle- 


5ot> 

rov,  his  crime,  great  as  it  was  in 
itself,  was  little.  It  was  sound  judg¬ 
ment  to  spare  this  man,  Harris’s-, 
life,  und@r  these  circumstances. 


PROTESTANT 
“REFORMATION.  ” 

The  first  Number  of  this  work 
will  be  published  on  Mondag  next, 
the  29th  instant ;  price  3 d.  It  will 
be  continued  monthly  ;  and  will 
end  at  about  Ten  Numbers.  It  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Clement,  No.  183,  Fleet-street'; 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
and  new  smen.  A  pert,  conceited 
prig,  in  a  Northern  newspaper, 
has  called  it  a  “  paradox”  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  “  Reformation”  im¬ 
poverished  and  degraded  the  main 
body  of  the  people  of  England. 
This  “  paradox ”  I  shall,  however, 
prove  most  incontrovertibly  to  be 
a  plain  matter  of  fact;  and,  ft 
most  interesting  matter  of  fact  it 
is.  If  I  do  prove  this,  what  will  be 
the  effect?  Not  to  make  Protestants 
Catholics,  not  to  bring  back  that 
which  is  now  lost  for  ever;  but, 
to  make  us  all  feel  less  hostile 
towards  mir  Catholic  fellow-sub¬ 
jects;  to  make  us  more  tolerant 
towards  them,  who  have  adhered 
to  the  faith  of  their  and  our 
fathers  ;  to  make  us  more  ready 
to  admit  them  to  all  the  rights 
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that  we  ourselves  enjoy ;  to  produce 
national  harmony  and  strength. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  my  little 
work,  and  no  just  man  will  say 
that  its  object  is  not  most  laudable. 
Let  the  Northern  prig  read  the 
first  Number,  and  then  tell  me  if 
he  be  not  a  little  staggered! 


AMERICAN  TREES. 


It  is  my  intention  to  publish, 
when  I  have  room,  (and  it  was  my 
intention  to  do  it  here,  but  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  leave  out  the 
other  matter,)  an  account  of  the 
Locust  Tree  as  cultivated  in 
France,  where  there  have,  within 
a  few  years,  been  millions  planted. 
Besides  this,  there  is  the  account 
by  Hunter,  in  Evlyn’s  Sylva. 
However,  these  I  must  leave  for 
another  opportunity  ;  and  here  say 
what  1  have  now  for  sale.  The 
leaves  are  hardly  off so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time. 

Locusts, 

White  Oaks, 

Black  Oaks, 

Tulip  Trees  (from  seed), 

Gum  Trees  (two  years  old), 
Hickories  (two  years  old), 
Black  Walnuts, 

Chesnuts, 

Persimons, 


Wild  Cherry, 

Occidental  Plane  (from  seed),- 

Honey  Locust, 

Apple  Trees,  23  sorts,  and  1 
sort  of  Pears. 

The  price  of  the  Forest-trees  is 
5s.  a  hundred  for  every  sort;  and 
if  a  thousand  be  taken  (though 
the  sorts  be  mixed),  4s.  a  hundred . 

The  price  of  the  Apple-trees, 
2s.  under  ten  ;  Is.  6 d.  after  ten  ; 
and  Is.  after  twenty. 

Sorts  of  Appi.ks. 

1.  Domina.  A  middle-sized 
Apple,  deep  red  colour,  a  little 
flat  shaped  at  the  ends,  very  full 
of  juice  and  good  flavour,  and 
keeps  for  a  whole  year  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  Matchless.  Of  a  len' on- 
colour,  large,  clear  skinned,  rather 
pointed  at  the  blossom  end,  very 
fine  flavour,  but  does  not  keep 
longer  than  Christmas. 

3.  Vandevf.re.  Middle  size, 
red  skin,  flesh  deep  yellow,  form 
that  of  an  orange,  keeps  till  March 
very  well. 

4.  Spttzenberg.  Middle  size, 
bright  red  skin,  inside  tinged  with 
pink,  of  atartish  flavour,  excellent 
for  pics,  keeps  till  April. 

5.  Golding.  Large  size,  rich 
yelow  colour,  very  fine  flavour, and 
keeps  well  till  April. 
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6.  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
— Large  size,  heavy,  close  texture, 
green  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  well  till  March. 

7.  Fall-Pippin.  Large  size, 
sometimes  weighs  a  pound,  yellow¬ 
ish  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  till  Christmas. 

8.  Newtown  Pippin.  Large 
as  the  last,  greenish  mottled  skin, 
yellow  flesh,  very  fine  flavour,  and 
keeps  well  to  the  end  of  March. 

28.  The  Bellflower  is  a  large 
beautiful  and  excellent  apple  for 
the  dessert  and  for  cooking.  It  is 
of  a  pale  but  bright  yellow  colour; 
the  cheek  next  the  sun  has  some¬ 
times  a  blush,  but  more  frequently 
is  without  any  red.  The  form  is 
oblong,  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
blossom  end  ;  the  ends  are  deeply 
indented.  The  flesh  is  rich,  juicy, 
tender  and  sprightly  ;  it  ripens 
late  in  October,  and  keeps  well 
till  February.  From  ils  beauty 
and  excellence,  it  is  the  most  po¬ 
pular  apple  in  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket.  The  tree  grows  very  large 
and  spreading  ;  it  should  be  trim¬ 
med  high,  or  the  limbs  will  touch 
the  ground  when  in  full  bearing. 

29.  The  Barrack  Apple  (for 
Cider )  takes  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  original  trees 
having  sprung  up  alongside  of  a 
Ain/- barrack  ;  that  is,  a  shed  with 


open  sides  and  a  roof  that  is  raised 
and  lowered  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  grows  now  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Squire,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  planted  out 
a  pretty  large  orchard  the  young 
trees  of  which  are  all  engrafted 
from  this  excellent  tree.  The  few 
grafts  that  I  have  of  this  sort,  I 
bought  of  Mr.  Squire ;  he  cut 
them  from  the  original  tree.  1 
could  not  induce  him  to  cut  me  any¬ 
more  ;  he  would  not  cut  his  young 
trees  on  any  account.  The  apple 
is  smallish,  about  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  or  less  j  oblong  form  ; 
red  colour;  rather  more  sweet  than 
sour.  Most  excellent  for  Cider, 
for  which  purpose  only  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  ;  mixed  half  and  half  with 
the  Harrison,  the  Cider  is  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world.  So  says 
Mr.  Squire. 

30.  The  Campfif.ld  (for  Cider ) 
or  Newark  Sweeting,  is  next  in 
reputation  as  a  cider  fruit  to  the 
Harrison ,  and  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  that  apple  in  equal  parts  when 
ground.  The  size  is  middling,  the 
skin  smooth,  and  with  small  indis¬ 
tinct  yellow  spots.  The  side  from 
the  sun  a  greenish  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  white,  firm,  sweet  and  rich. 
The  form  is  round,  flatted,  and 
somewhat  sunk  at  the  ends.  The 
cider  is  very  strong  and  highly 
flavoured,  yielding  fourteen  quarts 
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of  spirit  from  a  barrel.  The 
tree  grows  vigorously,  and  is  un¬ 
commonly  fruitful. 

31.  Congress  Apple  is  of 
about  a  pound  weight.  Greenish 
yellow,  slightly  streaked  with  red 
toward  the  sun,  a  little  tapering 
to  the  crown,  deeply  indented  at 
the  end,  and  has  a  short  stalk.  It 
is  a  fine,  tart,  juicy,  apple,  good 
for  cooking  and  for  dessert,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  drying,  ripe  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  keeps  well  till  New  Year. 
The  graffs  of  this  that  I  have  sent, 
are  from  the  original  tree,  there¬ 
fore  a  great  number  of  graffs,  1 
should  suppose,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  until  the  lapse  of  some 
years  at  least. 

32.  Doctor  Apple  is  a  very 
large,  fair  and  beautiful  apple. 
The  form  is  rather  flat :  the  skin 
smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground, 
clouded  and  streaked  with  shades 
of  red,  with  a  few  dark  spots  or 
clouds.  The  stem  is  very  short, 
and  both  ends  deeply  indented. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and 
highly  flavoured,  remarkably 
breaking  ;  it  ripens  in  October, 
and  keeps  well  for  several  months. 

33.  Harrison  (for  Cider).  This 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cider- 
apples  of  Newark  in  New  Jersey  ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  high  perfection, 
and  to  great  extent  in  that  neigh¬ 


bourhood,  particularly  on  the 
Orange  Mountain.  The  shape 
rather  long,  and  pointed  toward 
the  crown  ;  and  stalk  long,  hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Long  Stein. 
The  ends  are  deeply  hollowed  ; 
tiie  skin  is  yellowr,  with  many 
small  but  distinct  black  spots 
which  give  a  roughness  to  the 
touch.  The  flesh  is  yellow',  rich, 
firm,  and  tough  ;  the  taste  plea¬ 
sant  and  sprightly,  but  rather  dry. 
It  produces  a  high-coloured,  rich, 
and  sweet  cider,  of  great  strength, 
commanding  a  high  price  at  New 
York  .frequently  ten  dollars  and  up¬ 
wards,  per  barrel,  when  fine  for  bot¬ 
tling.  The  trees  are  certain  bear¬ 
ers;  the  apples  fall  about  the  first 
of  November ;  they  are  below  the 
middle  size,  remarkably  free  from 
rot,  and  will  keep  well.  Ten 
bushels  are  required  for  a  barrel 
of  cider.  One  barrel  will  pro¬ 
duce  14  quarts  of  spirit.  One  tree 
of  this  kind,  in  the  year  1017,  in 
an  orchard  in  Essex  County,  pro¬ 
duced  upwards  of  100  bushels,  87 
of  which  were  gathered  when  full 
ripe;  the  others  were  fallen  fruit, 
carefully  measured  to  ascertain 
the  quantity. 

34.  Pennocic,  a  very  large, 
fair,  red  apple,  much  admired  as 
an  early  winter  fruit.  The  form 
is  singular.  When  standing  on 
•its  end,  the  axis  of  the  fruit  in- 
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dines  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular  line.  The 
shape  varies,  but  is  generally  fiat. 
The  skin  a  deep  red,  with  small 
indistinct  streaks  of  dull  yellow 
and  small  hlack  clouds,  and  light 
spots  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
The  fiesh  is  pale  yellow,  rich, 
tender,  juicy',  and  sweet ;  keeps 
well.  The  tree  grows  large  and 
regular,  spreading  finely,  with 
great  beauty.  It  is  a  great  and 
constant  bearer.  The  apples  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  market. 

35.  Pound  Sweeting  is  about 
the  colour  of  the  Doctor.  The- 
ground  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
the  Doctor;  it  is  also  larger.  It 
ripens  early  ;  is  very  sweet. 
It  is  used  to  make  apple  sauce, 
(or  apple  butter,  as  the  people 
call  it,)  for  which  purpose  it  is 
most  excellent,  as  it  requires  no 
sugar  ;  it  is  of  course  good  for 
baking.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yankees,  they  call  it  the  baking 
apple.  It  sometimes  weighs  a 
pound. 

36.  Red  Stripe  for  (Cider). 
The  fruit  is  rather  small,  the  form 
oblong,  flatted  at  the  ends.  The 
stem  and  crown  both  sunk;  the 
skin  is  red,  faintly  streaked,  and 
spotted  with  yellow.  The  flesh  is 
yellow,  rich,  firm  and  dry  ;  it 


hangs  late,  and  requires  to  be 
matured  by  housing,  to  make  the 
finest  Cider.  The  character  of 
the  Cider,  when  properly  made, 
is  very  high  both  for  strength  and 
flavour.  The  apple  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  kitehen 
fruit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  This  tree  is  of  a  handsome 
regular  growth,  and  a  great 
bearer;  the  opinion  of  dealers  is, 
that  this  Cider  is  difficult  to  fine 
fit  for  bottling ;  when  perfectly 
clear,  amongst  our  first  finest 
liquors. 

37.  Tender  Sweeting  (for  Ci¬ 
der).  Green,  pretty  good  size, 
good  for  cooking,  requires  no 
sugar,  makes  good  apple  butter, 
and  is  good  for  Cider.  It  is  very 
tender,  almost  as  tender  as  a 
peach.  Keeps  well  till  Christ¬ 
mas. 

38.  Midsummer  Apple.  Fit  to 
eat  in  July  (in  Long  Island);  a 
very  fine  apple,  but '  not  very 
large.  It  is  the  earliest  apple  to 
ripen. 

30.  Mammoth.  The  largest  of 
all  the  apples  in  America.  It 
weighs  from  1  lb.  to  ‘2.1b  It  is 
chiefly  used  lor  pies  and  sauce, 
for  which  use  it  is  muchesteemed. 

40.  Long  Island  Seedling 
(for  Cider).  The  grail's  of  this 
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sort  were,,  by  my  direction,  taken 
from  a  tree,  which  came  from 
seed,  and  which  stood  (and  stands) 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  house  that 
I  occupied  in  Long  Island.  The 
fruit  is  rather  small;  but  it  was 
excellent  for  Cider ;  and  it  always 
bore  prodigious  crops.  The  tree 
was  straight  in  the  trunk,  and 
looked,  in  winter,  like  a  forest- 
tree.  I  call  it  the  Long  Island 
Seedling  ;  because  it  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  name,  and  it  had  none 
before. 

41.  Long  Island  Codling. — 
I  speak,  in  the  Journal  of  my 
Year’s  Residence,  under  date  of 
9  July,  thus:  “Apples  to  make 
f‘  puddings  and  pies,  but  our 
“  housekeeper  does  not  know  how 
“  to  make  an  apple  pudding,  she 
“  puts  the  pieces  of  apple  amongst 
“  the  batter!  She  has  not  read 
“  Peter  Pindar  !”  I  have  no  other 
authority  for  calling  these  apples 
Codlings.  They  were  the  finest 
apples  I  ever  saw  for  making 
puddings  and  pies.  They  were 
good  to  eat  also,  and  they  came 
early.  They  were  the  most  va¬ 
luable  appbs  that  we  had.  I 
never  saw  any  of  the  sort  that  I 
know'  of,  except  in  the  orchard  of 
the  house  wherein  I  lived.  I, 


therefore,  sent  out  to  my  friend  to 
get  me  some  of  the  cuttings  from 
that  orchard. 

42.  New  Jersey-Seek-no-Far- 
thek,  is  a  red  apple,  of  a  pretty 
good  size,  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 

PEARS. 

43.  Long  Island  Perry  Pear. 
This  Pear  is  a  prodigious  bearer. 
A  middling-sized  tree  w'ould  keep 
an  ox  for  several  loeehs.  We 
used  to  let  the  oxen  and  cows  help 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  and  then  we  used  to  shake 
the  rest  down  to  them.  The  cattle 
preferred  these  pears  to  all  the 
other  fruits  of  the  orchard.  This 
is  a  proof  that  they  were  more 
nutritious  than  the  other  fruits.  It 
is  a  hard  and  very  backward  pear. 
Not  pleasant  to  eat  raw;  but  it 
has  more  syrup,  and  is  said  to 
make  finer  Perry  than  any  other 
pear  whatever. 

44.  Long  Island  Fall  Peak. 
This  Pear  ripens  in  October,  and 
keeps  till  Christmas.  When  ripe, 
it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  it 
weighs,  upon  an  average,  about 
ten  or  eleven  ounces.  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison,  the  finest 
pear  that  I  ever  tasted. 
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MARKETS. 

Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  elid¬ 
ing  13th  November. 


Per  Quarter.  *.  d. 

Wheat . 65  1 

Rye . 37  10 

Barley . 37  7 

Oats . 21  11 

Beans . 41  5 

l'eas  . 44  11 


Aggregate  Average  of  the  six  weeks 
preceding  November  15,  by  which 
importation  is  regulated. 


s. 

d. 

Wheat  .... 

10 

Rye . 

1 

Barley  .  .  .  . 

5 

Oats . 

10 

Beans  .... 

6 

Peas . 

0 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 
Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 


Corn,  &c.,  sold  and  delivered  in  this 
Maikcf,  during  the  week  ended  Sa¬ 


turday,  13dr  November. 

Qrs.  £.  s.  d.  *.  d. 

Wheat  9,040  for 31^02  0  9  Average,  00  2 

Barley  7,339. ..  .16,308  17  7 . 4  1  9 

Oat*. ...3.718....  4,724  4  0 . 23  4 

Beans  ..2,327....  4,750  18  2 . 40  10 

Peas. ...1,413....  3,492  17  11 . 49  5 


Monday,  Nov.  22.— The  arrivals 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Flour  last 
week  were  moderate,  and  there  was 
not  much  supply  of  other  articles. 
This  morning  thequantilicsol  \V  heal, 
Barley,  and  Beans,  from  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  are  much  better  than 
for  some  weeks  past,  but  there  arc 
not  many  Oats  fresh  in.  Prime  dry 
samples  of  New  Wheat  were  eagerly 
sought  by  our  Millers  at  the  early 
part  of  the  morning,  and  they  gave 
2s.  per  qr.  advance  for  such  on  the 
terms  of  last  Monday,  but  the  trade 
afterwards  slackened,  and  there  were  a 
good  many  samples  of  middling  and 
ordinary  quality  left  on  hand  unsold. 

Barley  has  advanced  full  4s.  per 
qr.;  and  Malt  also  is  4s.  per  quarter 
dearer.  Old  Beans  are  wanted,  and 
2s.  per  qr.  advance  has  been  obtained 
for  such.  Boiling  l’cas  are  4s.  per 
qr.  higher;  and  Grey  Peas  are  3s.  per 
qr.  dearer.  Oats  are  scarce  and  in 
good  demand,  at  2s.  per  qr.  advance 
on  the  terms  of  this  day  sc’nnight. 
Flour  is  unaltered. 


Account  of  Wheat,  kc  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Nov. 


Friday,  Nov.  10. — The  arrivals  of 
all  sorts  of  Corn  this  week  arc  mo¬ 
derate.  Prime  Wheat  obtains  Is.  to 
2s.  per  quarter  more  than  Monday, 
and  other  qualities  sell  better.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  higher. 
Beans  look  upwards;  Peas  are  dearer; 
Oats  are  advanced  full  Is.  per  qr.  on 
the  terms  of  Monday  last. 


15  to  Nov.  20,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat. . 

Qrs. 

10,024 

Tares . 

Un. 

27 

Barley  . 

7,630 

Linseed  . . 

19 

Malt  . . . 

.  2,268 

Rape seed. . 

-  ' 

Oats  . . . 

4,0  P2 

Brank  _ 

30 

Beans  .. 

458 

Mustard  .. 

198 

Flour  .. 

9,301 

Flax . 

— 

Rye . 

Hemp  .... 

— 

Peas  . . . 

.  789 

Seeds  .... 

180 

Foreign, — Oats,  255  quarters. 
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Price  on  board  Ship  as  under.  1 

Flour,  per  sack  . 00s.  —  05s. 

- -  Seconds  . . . . 55s.  —  00s. 

- North  Country  ..50s. —  54s. 

Foreign  Oats  . 17s.  *— 25s. 

Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Nov.  13. 

Clrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  .  .55,300  |  Oats - 14,501 

It  ye  _ _ 210  |  Beans..  ..  4,800 

Barley  .  .50,202  j  Peas - 2,089 


HOPS. 

Price  of  HOPS  per  Cwt.  in  the 
Borough. 

Monday,  Nov.  22.— TJie  demand 
for 'New  Hops  continues,  and  prices 
gradually  improve ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  growth  is  out  of  the  Plan¬ 
ter’s  hands.  Old  flops  have  ad¬ 
vanced  10s.  to  15s.,  and  more  in- 
(juired  after.  Currency  —  Sussex 
Pockets,  Gl.  6s.  to  7/.  10s.;  Rent, 
0/.  12s  to  8/.  Os. 

Maidstone,  Nov.  18.— Since  out¬ 
last  report  we  have  experienced  a 
further  advance  in  the  Hop  market, 
tome  choice  bags  having- been  this 
day  sold  at  7 /.  10s.  per  cwt.  and  the 
the  trade  present  is  very  brisk,  al¬ 
though  it  is  considered  the  duty  will 
be  rather  higher. 


Monday,  Nov.  22. — The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  16,908 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  1,92S  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
255  casks  of  Butter. 


City ,  24 lit  November,  18:24 

BACON. 

The  retailers  all  agree  that  they 
can  sell  none  retail :  meantime  the 
stock  is  increasing  vOry  fast,  and  a 
further  decline  in  price  is  expected. 
On  Board,  50 s.  Landed.  GOs.  to  62s. 

BUTTER. 

This  article  is  accumulating  very 
last ;  and,  as  is  usual  when  a  sudden 
advance  takes  place  here,  consider¬ 
able  supplies  are  coming  from  Bris¬ 
tol,  Liverpool,  and  other  places.  The 
short  sightedness  of  those  who  would 
have  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  Butter,  is  now  apparent: 
there  is  not  a  more  industrious  class 
of  tradesmen  than  the  retail  cheese¬ 
mongers  ;  and  this  class  would  have 
been  totally  ruined  by  the  present 
advance,  if  the  importation  of  to¬ 
re:"™  Butler  had  not  been' allowed. 
On  Board:  Carlow,  100.v. ;  Waterford, 
Dublin,  or  Limerick,  96s.  to  9U. — . 
Landed:  Carlow,  102s.  to  104s.; 
Newry,  100s.;  Waterford,  Dublin, 
or  Limerick,  98s.  to  100s. ;  Dutch, 
108s. 

CHBESE. 

Prices  of  Cheese  .have  varied  but 
little  of  late; 

- - -  / 

Smithfikld,  Monday,  Nov.  22. 

Per  Slone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  4  to  4  2 

Mutton . 4  0  — 4  G 

Veal  .4  6—5  6 

Pork  . . . 4  6  —  5  6 

Beasts _ 3,478  |  Sheep  ...17,600 

Calves....  260  j  Pigs .  230 


/ 
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Newgate,  Monday,  Nov.  22. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  G  to  3  6 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Yeal . 3  8  —  5  8 

Polk . 4  0—6  0 

Leadenhall,  (same  day.) 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  ( dead ). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef. . 2  4  to  3  4 

Mutton . 3  0  — 4  0 

Yeal . 3  4  —  5  4 

Pork . 4  0  —  5  4 


IIAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 


Smithjield. — Hay. . .  .GO*,  to  100s. 

Straw  .  .36*.  to  45 s. 
Clover.. 80s.  Iol20.s. 

St.  James’s. — Hay. . .  .60s.  to  110s. 

Straw  .  .33s.  to  45s. 
Clover.  .75 s.  to  120s. 

Whitechapel. — Ilay. . .  .70s.  tol05s. 

Straw  .  .36s.  to  42s. 
C lover . .  90s.  to  126s. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quaktek,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 


The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  JVeeh  before. 


Wheat. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  tc 

S. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

8 . 

to  s. 

d. 

Aylesbury . 

52 

72 

0 

40 

45 

0 

32 

38 

0 

27 

42 

0 

41 

56 

0 

Banbury . 

60 

69 

0 

36 

44 

0 

26 

33 

0 

48 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

56 

72 

0 

30 

47 

0 

20 

25 

0 

35 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

56 

64 

0 

32 

36 

0 

13 

20 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford.... ;  . . 

64 

79 

0 

36 

50 

0 

25 

32 

0 

34 

46 

0 

32 

52 

0 

Derby . 

66 

71 

0 

38 

50 

0 

25 

32 

0 

48 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes . 

53 

76 

0 

35 

48 

0 

24 

30 

0 

50 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

54 

65 

0 

32 

38 

0 

22 

28 

0 

45 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

62 

72 

0 

37 

48 

0 

18 

22 

0 

42 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

60 

82 

0 

38 

49 

0 

23 

31 

0 

40 

52 

0 

40 

46 

0 

Henley . 

56 

81 

0 

32 

48 

0 

22 

29 

0 

36 

54 

0 

44 

43 

0 

Horncastle . 

56 

65 

0 

30 

42 

0 

16 

26 

0 

48 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford.... .  .. 

54 

78 

0 

34 

40 

0 

20 

30 

0 

45 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes . 

64 

74 

0 

36 

44 

0 

24 

26 

0 

42 

45 

0 

42 

44 

0 

Lynn  . 

54 

68 

0 

39 

44 

0 

20 

26 

0 

40 

45 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Newbury . 

52 

88 

0 

34 

46 

0 

20 

31 

0 

40 

56 

0 

46 

50 

0 

Newcastle . 

48 

62 

0 

32 

42 

0 

21 

30 

0 

33 

44 

0 

38 

48 

0 

Northampton..  .. 

56 

68 

0 

41 

43 

0 

22 

26 

0 

42 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

64 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . 

55 

84 

0 

22 

54 

0 

18 

30 

0 

36 

55 

0 

40 

43 

0 

Stamford . 

55 

70 

0 

35 

48 

0 

29 

31 

6 

36 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

60 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . . 

67 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

66 

86 

0 

33 

48 

0 

23 

29 

0 

34 

52 

0 

44 

48 

0 

Warminster . 

49 

70 

0 

3(t 

50 

0 

23 

30 

0 

41 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

60 

74 

0 

33 

44 

0 

22 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

60 

70 

0 

30 

43 

0 

24 

28 

0 

40 

46 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

25 

33 

6 

24 

28 

0 

14 

20 

0 

16 

20 

0 

14 

19 

0 

lladdiugtou  *  . . . . 

23 

32 

0 

22 

30 

0 

15 

19 

0 

16 

20 

0 

16 

20 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — TheScotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Bailey  and  Oats,  is  about  C bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Nov.  16. — The  transactions  in  the  Corn  Trade  here  were  very 
limited  during  the  week  past,  although  a  decline  of  3 d.  to  4 d.  per  bushel 
on  Wheats  was  submitted  to,  owing  materially  to  the  decline  in  Mark-lane 
of  the  8th  inst.  Flour  also  gave  way  in  price  2s.  per  280  lbs. ;  and  Oats 
scarcely  supported  late  quotations.  The  market  of  this  day  was  tolerably 
well  attended,  and  some  sales  of  Wheat  were  effected  at  about  the  reduc¬ 
tion  noted  ;  but  prime  picked  samples  nearly  maintained  late  quotations. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  9th  to  the  15th  of  November  1824,  in¬ 
clusive: — Wheat,  4,450;  Barley,  758;  Oats,  8,182;  Malt, 52;  Beans,  110; 
and  Peas,  10  qrs.  Flour,  2,246  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  1,742  packs, 
per  240  lbs. 

Norwich,  Nov.  20. — The  millers  and  merchants  were  brisk  in  purchas¬ 
ing  both  Wheat  and  Barley  at  advanced  prices.  Wheat  fetched  from  62s. 
to  72s. ;  Barley,  S2s.  to  47s. ;  Oats,  26s.  to  32s. ;  Beans,  37s.  to  43s. ;  Grey 
Peas,  36s.  to  39s.  per  qr. 

Bristol,  Nov.  20. — The  business  done  in  our  Corn  markets  at  this  place 
is  on  about  the  following  terms : — Best  Wheat,  from  8s.  6 cl.  to  8s.  9 d. ; 
new  ditto,  6s.  to  7 s.6d.;  inferior  ditto,  5s.  to  6s.  3d. ;  Barley,  2s.  9 d.  to 
5s.  Gd. ;  Beans,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d. ;  Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  2 d. ;  and  Malt,  5s  9 d. 
to  7s.  9 d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  30s.  to  53s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Nov.  18. — Wheat  has  recovered  from  the  depression  of 
last  week ;  Barley  was  2s.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  eagerly  bought  up ;  Oats 
and  all  other  articles  of  the  trade  fully  supported  the  quotation  at  foot,  and 
sales  throughout  were  readily  effected.  Supplies  are  still  only  moderate. 
— Wheat  8s.  6 d.  to  8s.  8 d.  per  60  lbs.;  Barley,  42s.  46s.  48s.  to  50s.  per  qr.; 
Malt,  68s.  to  70s.  per  qr. ;  Oats,  28s.  to  32s.  per  qr. ;  Beans,  19s.  to  22s.  Gd. 
per  ten  score ;  Peas,  48s.  to  64s.  per  qr. ;  Fine  Flour,  54s.  to  55 s. ;  Second 
ditto,  50s.  to  51s.  per  sack. 

Ipswich,  Nov.  20. — Our  market  to-day  was  well  supplied  with  all  Grain, 
and  the  prices  of  Spring  Corn  were  considerably  higher  ;  general  currency 
as  follow :— Wheat,  60s.  to  74s. ;  Barley,  33s.  to  48s.;  Beans,  36s.  to  40s. ; 
Peas,  39s.  to  40s. ;  and  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  per  qr. 

Wisbech,  Nov.  20. — Our  Corn  market  was  to-day  much  brisker  than  last 
week  in  the  sale  of  most  articles.  Prices  of  best  Red  Wheats  from  65 s.  to 
68s.  Second  Sorts,  60s.  to  64s.  A  prime  article  or  two  of  dry  White 
Wheat  fetched  from  63s.  to  70s.  per  qr. ;  good  Oats,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  qr. 
higher. 

Wakejield,  Nov.  19. — The  supply  of  Grain  continues  moderate.  There 
has  been  a  lively  demand  for  the  best  qualities  of  New  Wheat,  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter ;  but  inlerior  descriptions  and  Old  do  not 
sell  so  freely,  and  cannot  be  noted  more  than  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  dearer 
than  on  this  day  se’nuight.  From  an  expectation  that  the  ports  will  re¬ 
main  closed  for  Barley,  this  article  found  a  ready  sale  to-day  at  2s.  per 
quarter  above  the  rates  of  last  week.  Oats  a ft  full  one  halfpenny  per 
stone;  Shelling  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  load  higher.  No  alteration  in  Beans  or 
Malt. — Wheat,  old,  57 s.  to  60s.;  new,  Cls.  to  69s.  per  60  lbs. ;  Barley,  old, 
S6s.  to  38s.;  new,  41s.  to  46s.  per  qr.;  Beans,  new,  48s.  to  50s.;  old,  52 s. 
per  63  lbs.:  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  per  qr. ;  Mealing  Oats,  13 d.  to  l4d.  per 
stone;  Shelling,  new,  83s.  to  43s.;  Malt,  42.x.  to  46s. ;  and  Flour,'  52s._to 
56s.  per  load.  Rapeseed,  25/.  to  27/.  per  last. 

Mai  ton,  Nov.  20.— Some  advance  has  taken  place  this  week,  and  all 
sorts  of  Grain  more  in  demand. 


Markets. 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  an:>  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadoiv,  Nov.  20. — The  weather  was  so  very  had  this 
morning,  but  little  business  was  transacted,  and  prices  may  be  quoted  the 
same  as  las,;  week. 

llonieasUe,  Nov.  20. — Beef,  bx.  (if/,  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
5 </.  to  b </. ;  Veal,  Gd.  to  Bd.  and  Pork,  Gd.  to  7 d.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Nov.  18. — Beef,  bd.  to  Gd. ;  Mutton,  b\d.  to  Gd. ;  and  Pork,  b\d. 
to  6$d.  per  lb.  sinking  offal. 

Million,  Nov.  20. — Meat  in  the  shambles: — Beef,  bUl.  to  7d. ;  Mutton, 
b^d.  to  Oil/.;  Pork,  Gd.  to  Id. ;  and  Veal,  G%d.  to  ?$</.  rer  lb.  Fresh  But¬ 
ter,  1  bd.  to  16r/.  per  lb. ;  Salt  ditto,  48s.  to  5  Ox.  per  firkin.  Bacon  Sides, 
Os.  to  Os.  Gd. ;  Ilams,  9s.  to  10s.  Gd.  per  stone.  This  being  our  Martinmas 
Fair,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  English  and  Irish  Cattle,  which  sold 
at  good  prices. 

At  Morpeth  Market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  short  supply  of  Cattle 
and  Sheep  ;  being  few  buyers,  prices  continue  much  the  same. — Beef,  from 
bs.  3 d,  to  5s.  orf. ;  Mutton,  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  Gd.  per  stone,  sinking  offal. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Nov.  13,  1824. 


Wheat,  Barley.  Oats, 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s,  d. 

London* . (i9  9 _ 40  G....24  5 

Essex,  . <70  9 _ 41  G _ 24  8 

Kent . ....74  f> _ 4G  1....22  10 

Sussex.-. . . G8  3 _ 40  2...  24  0 

Suffolk  . GG  4 _ 35  9 _ 25  9 

Cambridgeshire... . GO  11.... 31  4.... 21  5 

Norfolk  . 63  2 _ 36  G _ 2G  7 

Lincolnshire . G2  7 _ 37  9.  ...23  0 

Yorkshire  . 58  10 _ 39  4 _ 19  8 

Durham.... . GO  2 _ 38  11..'.  .22  9 

Northumberland  . 55  9.... 36  1....22  4 

Cumberland  . 59  11. ...33  11. ...22  I 

Westmoreland  . Gt  4.... 34  2 .22  8 

Lancashire . GO  9 _ 32  0 _ 22  2 

Cheshire . 63  2.... 47  8.... 24  1 

Gloucestershire . G5  0....43  5.... 25  7 

Somersetshire  . G4  0....40  0....20  II 

Monmouthshire . 69  5.... 41  5. . . .  0  0 

Devoush  i  re . G3  2 ....  34  8 ....  1 8  5 

Cornwall . *.  .62  4.... 35  10. . .  .23  7 

Dorsetshire  . G3  6.  ...3G  7.... 22  9 

Hampshire . 65  .  0.... 37  8.... 22  10 

North  Wales . 63  0 _ 39  4....  17  6 

South  Wales . 58  3.  ,'..33  5....  17  0 


*  1  iie  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 
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TO  THE 

READERS  or  the  REGISTER. 


Owing  to  gentlemen,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  London,  not  under¬ 
standing  clearly  how  ihe  publishing 
business  is  conducted  here,  much 
unnecessary  trouble  is  taken  by 
some  of  them,  relative  to  the  being 
supplied  with  the  Register.  The 
pfoprietors  of  country  papers  supply 
individuals  with  those  papers,  and 
have,  of  course,  an  account  open 
with  each  of  them,  and  receive  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  individuals,  who  arc 
called  their  “  subscribers.”  This  is 
also  the  mode,  in  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  in  Ireland;  and 
thus  it  is  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  But,  not  so  in  London. 
Here  the  proprietor  of  the  paper 
has  ho  accounts  with  any  customer. 
He  sells  his  papers  all  for  ready  money 
at  his  Office.  The  persons  who  buy 
them  are  newsmen ;  and  they  sup¬ 
ply  individuals,  keep  accounts  with 
them,  and  receive  payment  from 
them.  The  newsman’s  trade  is  a 
very  considerable  one,  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  employed  in  it, 
and  the  tradesmen  engaged  in  it 
are  of  a  very  respectable  descrip¬ 


tion.  When,  therefore,  a  gentle¬ 
man  wants  to  be  supplied  with  a 
newspaper,  he  applies  to  a  news¬ 
man,  who  takes  care  to  send  him 
the  paper  regularly  by  the  post. — 
Now,  as  to  the  Register,  there 
is,  every  week,  a  pamphlet  edition, 
price  6d.  without  a  stump.  This  can¬ 
not  go  by  post.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  got  in  the  country  only  by 
couch  parcel,  or  from  some  person 
who  sells  it  in  some  country  town. 
But,  there  is  also,  every  week,  a 
stamped  edition,  price  Is.  This  goes 
by  post,  and  is  obtained  through  the 
newsmen,  as  other  newspapers  are. — • 
This  price  of  Is.  seems  great ;  but, 
observe,  the  stamp  costs  4 id.  The 
paper  is  of  the  very  largest  size  that 
the  law  allows  of,  and  is  fine,  and 
very  costly.  It  contains  thirty-two 
pages  of  a  common  octavo  size,  and 
with  a  double  column.  It  contains 
more  print  than  is  to  be  found  in  a 
common  1*.  6 d.  pamphlet;  besides 
the  cost  of  the  stamp.  It  has  no 
advertisements,  as  a  newspaper  has, 
and  which,  indeed,  enables  the 
newspaper  proprietor  to  sell  his 
paper  at  7 d.  So  that  the  stamped 
Register  is  at  as  low  a  price  as  it 
can  well  be,  without  actual  loss  to 
the  proprietor. — With  those  who 
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you.  Thus  it  has  happened  ;  and 


do  not  really  want  the  Register, 
any  sum  is  too  much  to  pay  tor  it ; 
but,  with  those  who  do,  aud  who, 
of  course,  wish  to  receive  it  regu¬ 
larly,  and  early,  and  who  do  uot 
live  in  a  town  where  there  is  a  per¬ 
son  who  sells  it,  the  stamped  Re¬ 
gister  is  the  most  convenient,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest. 
— How'ever,  having  given  this  ex¬ 
planation,  I  leave  gentlemen  to 
choose  For  themselves. — If  an  order 
’  for  the  stamped  Register  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Office  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter,  such  order  is  transferred  to 
some  newsman,  who  supplies  if, 
and  who  writes  on  the  subject,  to 
the  gentleman  ordering  the  paper. 


TO  THE 

CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND. 


Kensington,  2 d  Dec.  1824. 

Gbntlemen, 

Mr.  O’Connell  complained, 
some  time  ago,  that  the  London 
■press  took  no  notice  of  your  pro¬ 
ceedings,  while  it  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  boxing-matches, 
and  on  other  equally  unworthy 
subjects.  I  thought  bis  complaint 
was  premature ;  for  I  expected 
you  to  produce  great  impression 
on  the  public;  and,  if  you  did 
this,  I  was  very  sure  that  this  press, 
or,  at  least,  a  considerable  part 
it,  w'ould  be  soon  let  loose  upon 


I  am  now  about  to  put  upon  re¬ 
cord  two  of  their  attacks  ;  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Morning  Post, 
and  the  other  on  the  part  of  the 
Courier.  When  I  have  inserted 
them,  I  shall  offer  a  lew  remarks, 
intended  to  give  you  a  correct  no¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  of  them. 

FROM  THE  MORNING  POST. 

“  The  extracts  from  on$  of 
“  Cobbctt's  late  publications, 
“  which  we  inserted  yesterday, 
“  are  truly  instructive.  Profes- 
“  sing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Ca- 
“  tholic  Association,  and  to  ad- 
“  mire  and  eulogize  its  objects 
“  and  proceedings,  he  becomes  a 
“very  plain  expositor  of  what 
“  those  objects  and  proceedings 
“  really  are.  Neither  we  nor 
“  any  of  the  opponents  of  that 
“  body  have  accused  it  of  more 
“  or  other  designs  than  those 
“  which  Cobbett  asserts  it  enter- 
“  tains,  and  to  the  utmost  pitch 
“  of  his  campass  therefore  lauds. 
“  lie  says,  while  the  leaders  of 
“  the  Catholics  4  talk  about  Pe- 
“  titions  and  Parliament’  they 
“  ‘  rely  on  events!'  4  The  Irish 
“  leaders,’  he  again  affirms,  ‘  are 
“  engaged  in  making  known  their 
“  strenyth  and  the  weakness  of 
“  their  oppressors  ;’  and  he  adds, 

“  4  they  tell  their  foes  in  plain 
“  terms  that  they  will  seek  redress 
“  by  any  and  every  means  that  it 
u  may  please  God  to  put  in  their 
“  way!’  Now  these  are  the  view's 
“  with  which  we  have  all  along 
44  charged  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  when,  even  as  its  dis- 
“  interested  advocate,  Cobbett, 

“  substantives  them,  need  fur- 
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“  ther  proof  be  sought  for.  But 
“  what !  if  it  should  appear  that 
“  the  Capel-street  Congress  has 
“  twoi agents  in  London, that  besides 
“  Mr.  Macdoxnkm,,.  their  osten- 
“  sible  ambassador,  there  is  ano- 
“  ther  clandestine  organ  of  the 
“  Association  in  this  country,  in 
“  payment  of  whom  part  of  its 
“  4  secret  service  money  ’  is  ex- 
“  pended,  f  It  is  notorious  that 
“  whenever,  within  the  last  twenty 
“  years,  a  political  hurricane  has 
/*  swept  over  England,  Cobbctt 
“  has  uniformly  lent  himself  to 
widen  its  range  and  quicken  its 
“  fury.  He  has  himself  but  re- 
“  cently  claimed  tire  honour  of 
“  having  prepared  for  sale  a  cele- 
“  brated  Letter  to  the  people  of 
“  Great  Britain,  fulminated  over 
“  the  nation  in  1 82H,  besides  many 
“  other  minor  detonations  of  his 
“  Salmonean  thunder  about  the 
*'  same  period.  What  a  glorious 
‘‘  impulse  then  to  his  seditious 
“  genius  in  the  amassing  thou- 
‘‘  sands  of  the  Catholic  4  Rent,’ 
‘‘  and  in  the  announcement  by  its 
Collectors,  tiiat  part  thereof 
**  would  be  employed  in  bribing 
‘‘  the  Radical  writers  of  London  ! 

We,  however,  set  no  store  by 
“  some  of  the  above  facts  now, 
‘‘  except  as  they  tend  to  bring 
‘‘  home  to  the  den  of  demagogues 
“  in  Dublin  the  Manifesto  of  their 
intentions,  which  Cobbett  has 
“  published.  We  have  ourselves 
44  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that 
“  he  is  a  mere  piece  of  literary 
"  ordnance,  charged  and  let  off 
“  weekly  by  the  Capel-street 
“  Engineers;  and  as  a  confirma- 
“  tion  of  all  we  have  imputed  to 
“  them,  his  official  exposition  ol 
“  their  schemes  is  valuault*. — The 
44  Catholic  Association,  in  sliort, 

“  is  organising  a  system  of  disaf- 


“  fection  throughout  Ireland, which 
“  cannot  be  too  speedily  broken  up. 
“  Tlie  germs  of  insurrection  and 
44  rebellion  are  already  apparent 
“  in  all  its  machinations  and  move- 
“  ments ;  nor  is  the  general  co- 
“  operation  and  active  agency  of 
“  the  Catholic  Priests  in  going 
“  about,  halfextorting,  half  solicit- 
“  ing  4  Rent,’  the  least  ominous 
44  symptom  of  the  proceedings. 
“A  paragraph,  copied  from  a 
44  Limerick  Paper  the  other  day, 
“  after  stating  the  amount  of  this 
“  tax  received  in  the  week,  em- 
44  phatically  added,  that  the  large- 
“  ness  of  the  sum  w  as  owing  to  the 
44  exertions  of  the  Romish  Clergy, 
“.in  personally  collecting  it.  Will 
44  any  man  who  knows  Ireland 
“  say,  that  those  Priests  would 
“  act  thus  in  order  to  promote  the 
“political  welfare  of  the  people 
“  through  the  British  Legislature  l 
44  The  supposition  is  silly.  They 
“  conceive  and  calculate  on  a  re-; 
“  volution,  and  foresee  as  the 
“  result  of  that  “  event,”  the  esta- 
44  blishmentofthe  Romish  Church 
“  on  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant 
“  Church,  and  the  endowment  of 
“  the  former  with  the  property,  pos- 
“  sessions,  and  rights  of  the 'latter. 
“  No  other  object  on  earth  could 
“  rouse  the  Catholic  Priesthood 
“  from  the  sly  and  sluggish  enjoy-. 
44  ment  of  their  ample  revenues, 

44  but  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
“  religious[eonfraternity  which  they 
“  constitute.  Silently  and  secretly 
44  they  have  for  half  a  century  past- 
44  been  labouring  progressively  to 
41  the  same  end.  The  founding  of 
“  convents— the  erecting  of  new 
“  and  the  rebuilding  of  old  chapels 
“  — tlie  providing  of  funds  lor  the 
“  establishment  and  maintenance 
“  of  Romish  Institutions — these, 

“  and  all  the  minor  means  at  their 
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“  command  for  firmly  implanting 
“  the  Catholic  Creed,  have  been 
“  cunningly  hut  successfully  ein- 
“  ployed  since  the  penalties  of  the 
“  law  have  been  lightened  off  the 
“  neck  of  Irish  Catholicity.  At  pre- 
“  sent,  the  Priests  have  taken  to 
“  a  bolder  part,  and  as  the  Asso- 
“  ciatiou  has  increased  in  audacity 
“  they  have  gradually  unfolded 
“  their  mantle  of  hypocrisy,  and 
“  showed  the  daggers  which  they 
have  always  carried  next  their 
“  hearts  against  the  Constitution 
“  of  England  in  Church  and  State. 
“  Well  and  truly  might  Father 
“  Lestrange  boast,  that  the  Ca- 
44  tholic  Clergy  were  not  apathetic 
‘t  spectators  of  what  was  passing, 
“  and  would  be  found  at  their  posts 
when  the  proper  time  arrived. 
</  Yes — they  are  indeed  the  core 
of  the  Association  and  the  curse 
44  of  Ireland.” 

FROM  THE  COURIER. 

«We  have  reason  to  be  gratifi- 
“  ed  with  the  manner  in  which 
“  our  observations  respecting  the 
“  Ciitholic  Association  liave  been 
44  received.  From  all  parts  of 
41  the  country,  from  Scotland,  from 
Ireland,  letters  are  daily  ponr- 
■  ‘  ing  in,  expressive  of  thanks  to 
“  us  tor  calling  the  public  attention 
“  to  this  monstrous  and  glaring 
“  evil ;  and  reprobating,  in  the 
4.‘  strongest  terms,  the  existence  of 
this  self  -  created  Parliament, 
‘f  We  were  certain  that  we  did 
‘1  not  mistake  the  public  feeling 
“  upon  this  subject.  We  were 
V  sure  that  the  public  only  wanted 
“  information  to  express  its  deep 
“  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings 
“  which  are  now  taking  place  in 
“  Ireland.  In  fact,  the  public 
“  appetite  is  not  very  keen  for 
‘i  Irish  politics;  and  uuless  those 


‘  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over 
'  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
1  to  defect  the  machinations  of 
1  such  mischievous  demagogues 
‘  as  are  found  in  the  Capel-street 
1  Parliament,  take  the  trouble  ot 
‘  wading  through  the  disgusting 

*  ribaldry,  and  other  seditious  lu- 
‘  cubrations  of  that  portion  ol 
‘  the  Irish  press,  which  advocates 
‘  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholics, 
‘  the  English  public  would  ne- 
‘  cessarily  remain  uninformed  of 
4  the  danger  of  their  proceedings, 
‘  until  it  was  vftidy  to  burst  out 
‘  at  once  in  acts  of  treason  and 
‘  blood.  But  we  have  taken  our 
1  stand — we  have  warned  the 
4  public — and  we  are  gratified  at 
‘  finding  that  our  sentiments  are 
‘  re-echoed  from  all  parts  of  the 
‘  empire. — The  more  we  con- 
‘  template  the  actual  state  of 
‘  affairs  in  Ireland,  the  more  we 
‘  are  surprised  that  any  apathy 
‘  should  exist  upon  the  subject. 

‘  When  we  call  to  mind  the 
4  scenes  which  have  been  acted 
1  in  that  miserable  country — when 
‘  we  call  to  mind  the  actors  in 
‘  them — w  hen  w  e  com  pare  the  re- 
‘  suits  of  those  scenes  with  the 
‘  proceedings  of  the  present  day 
‘  — and  when  we  compare  the 

*  characters  and  speeches  of 
‘  past  demagogues  with  those  of 
‘  the  demagogues  who  are  now 
1  ‘  strutting  their  hour' — we  con- 
‘  fess  we  are  prepared  for  the 
1  same  consequences.  For  the  last 
‘  thirty  years  the  same  artifices 
4  have  heen  adopted  to  agitate 
4  the  pulic  mind,  and  the  same  en- 
4  gines  employed  to  work  upon  its 
4  passions,  only  under  different 
4  names.  They  all  tend  to  the 
4  same  point.  Revolution,  separa- 
4  tion  from  England,  and  the  Su- 
4  premacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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“  Religion.  The  Catholic  Com- 
“  raittee  in  the  year  1793,  eom- 
“  inonly  known  by  the  name  of 
“  the  Back-lane  Parliament  — 
u  the  Catholic  Board  in  1814  — 
“  and  the  Cadiolic  Association  in 
“  1821 — have  all  the  same  re- 
“  markable  characteristics,  and 
“  lead  inevitably  to  the  same 
“  consequences.  Let  us  trace 
“  for  a  moment  the  history  of 
“  their  proceedings.  —  We  are 
“  told  in  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
“  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
“Lords  in  the,  year  1793,  that 
“  the  armed  associations,  which, 
“  under  the  name  of  Defenders, 
“  ravaged  the  whole  country, 
“  sacked  towns,  and  murdered 
“.  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
“  cold  blood,  iverc  composed  cn- 
“  tirely  of  Catholics,  and  acted 
“  under  the  orders  of  emissa- 
“  t  ies  sent  from  Dublin  into 
“  the  country  by  the  Catholic 
“  Committee.  We  are  told  that 
“  this  Committee  assumed  to  it- 
“  self  a  representative  character, 
“  levied  money,  employed  agents, 
“  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but 
“  in  France,  bearded  the  Govern- 
“  ment  in  its  very  seat,  and,  by 
“  means  of  its  manifestoes  and 
“^proclamations,  taught  the  peo- 
“  pie  to  look  to  them  rather 
“  than  to  the  King’s  represen- 
“  tative  for  support  and  redress. 
“  What  was  the  consequence? 
“  — A  vigorous  determination  on 
“  the  part  of  Lord  Wkstmore- 
“  lan  d,  to  put  it  down.  The  Con- 
“  vention  Act  wras  passed,  and  the 
“  Catholic  Committee  was  dis- 
“  solved;  but  the  seeds  of  inis- 
“  chief  were  sown.  The  law- 
**  might  rid  the  capital  of  these 
“  incendiaries,  but  it  could  not 
“  root  out  the  evil  from  the  coun- 
“  try.  The  rebellion  followed; 


“  a  rebellion  concocted  and  ma- 
“  tured  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ca- 
“  tholic  Committee,  which  deluged 
“  the  country  in  blood — In  this 
“  brief  sketch  can  we  find  no  ana- 
“  logy  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
“  present  day  ! — The  Whiteboys 
“  of  1822  and  1823,  have  not de- 
“  generated  from  the  ferocity  of 
“  their  sires  of  1793.  The  Catho- 
“  lie  Association  has  its  ernissa- 
“  vies  in.  every  villqye  of  the 
“  country ,  and  spares  no  exertion 
“  to  perpetuate  the  hatred  of  the 
“  Catholic  against  the  Protestant. 
“  It  pursues  the  same  course,  of 
“  exciting  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
“  pie  by  manifestoes,  by  seditious 
“  harangues,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
“  active  and  insidious  influence  of 
“  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

“  Like  the  Catholic  Committee, 
“  it  levies  taxes  upon  the  people, 
“  and  assumes  to  itself  all  the  pre- 
“  rogatives  of  Government.  What 
“  then  is  to  be  done  under  such 
“  circumstances? — Why,  put  it 
“  down.— Act  Ministers  appeal  to' 
“  Parliament  to  suppress  this 
“  monstrous  evil,  and  the  appeal 
“  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  If 
“  not  soon  extinguished,  a  rebel- 
“  lion  more  dreadful,  more  san- 
“  guinary,  and  more  dangerous, 
“  tiian  any  on  record,  will  be  the 
“  consequence.  Though  much  tnis- 
“  chief  has  been  done,  it  is  not  too 
“  late.  But  let  the  Parliament  in 
“  Capel-street  sit  for  another  Ses- 
“  sion,  and  it  is  our  conscientious 
“  l>elief  that  a  Rebellion  will  be 
“  as  surely  organised,  and  will  as 
“  certainly  follow,  as  the  Rebel- 
“  lion  of  1798  followed  the  sittings 
“  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Back- 
“  lane  Parliament  in  1793. — We 
“  understand  that  the  Cabinet  is 
“  about  to  assemble  in  the  course 
“  of  the  present  week  ;  and  we 
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“  implore  the  Ministers  (o  take 
“  this  subject  under  their  imme- 
“  diate  consideration.  The  Ma- 
“  jesty  of  the  King,  the  dignity  of 
“  Government,  the  authority  of 
“  Parliament,  are  equally  out- 
“  raged  by  the  existence  of  this 
“  imperium  in  imperio.  Among 
•“  the  Catholics  the  King’s  name 
“  is  become  a  mockery,  and  the 
“  Decrees  of  the  Legislature  sub- 
“  servient  to  the  approbation  of 
“  the  Catholic  Association.  How- 
“  ever  divided  in  opinion  the  Ca- 
“  binet  may  be  upon  the  merits  of 
“  the  Catholic  Question,  there  can 
“  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
“  to  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
“  this  anomalous  power.  Let  the 
,e  Question  he  discussed  in  Par- 
“  liament  alone  ;  let  not  eonces- 
“  sion  be  the  result  of  fear  ;  let 
“  not  a  self-created  and  audacious 
“  body  bully  us  into  apathy.  To 
“  the  whole  Cabinet  we  would 
“  say,  the  country  is  prosperous  ; 
“  the  name  of  England  is  respected 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
“  its  ylory  is  secured;  its  power 
“  is  unequalled  ;  we  owe  this 
“  proud  station  among  the  nations 
“of  the  world  to  your  counsels ; 
“there  is  but  one  blot;  there  is 
“  but  one  weak  point ;  in  Ireland 
“  alone  your  authority  is  derided  ; 
w  in  Ireland  alone  you  have  a 
“  rival,  a  mischievous,  and  a  dan- 
“  gerous  foe.  The  country  and 
“  the  Parliament  will  aid  you  in 
“ crushing  it;  and  the  voice  of 
“  reason,  of  policy,  aye,  and  of 
“  humanity  too  (for  blood  will 
“  follow,  else,  these  proceedings 
“  in  Ireland)  demands  its  ex  t  in  e- 
“  turn.” 

Now,  though  you  see  this  in 
what  is  called  a  ministerial  paper , 


you  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
raving  stuff  comes  from  authority. 
It  proceeds,  in  all  likelihood,  from 
the  enraged  Bible-saints,  who  are 
stung  to  madness  by  the  victory 
which  every  one  says  the  Catholic 
priests  have  obtained  over  them. 
They ,  who  have  a  strong  chain  of 
connexion,  would  move  hell,  if 
they  could,  to  get  revenge  for  this 
triumph  over  them.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  these  at¬ 
tacks.  The  Oranye  ruffians  are, 

I  dare  say,  by  no  means  idle.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  they 
were  ;  but,  let  hypocrites  and  ruf¬ 
fians  do  what  they  like,  you  will 
triumph,  if  you  proceed  as  you 
have  begun. 

1  he  stupid  fellows  call  for  mea¬ 
sures  “  to  put  you  down”  But, 
how?  What  sort  of  measuresl 
You  dare  not  now  hold  meetings 
out  of  doors.  And,  can  any  thing  be 
done  to  prevent  yon  from  meeting 
in-doors  ?  Suppose  a  law  to  be 
passed  to  prevent  you  from  meet¬ 
ing  under  your  present  name. 
Why,  then  you  will  meet  under 
another  name,  that’s  all;  and 
thus  the  Parliament  will  have 
enough  to  do  in  making  laws  for 
you,  and,  as  soon  as  it  separates, 
you  will  have  a  name  that  may 
serve  you  till  it  meet  again !  If 
we  have  nothing  else,  we  shall 
have  fine  sport  at  any  rate.  But, 
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you  collect  money!  And  how  are 
they  to  prevent  you  from  doing 
this 1  And  on  what  ground,  are 
they  to  attempt  it  1  Are  not  you 
to  collect  money  for  Catholic  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  the  Bible  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  Protestant  purposes  1 
Are  not  you  to  collect  money  to 
cause  publications  to  be  made  as 
well  as  the  tract-societies  l  Are 
not  you  to  collect  money  in  order 
to  procure  justice  for  poor  op¬ 
pressed  Catholies,  as  well  as  the 
Bridge-street  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  prosecu¬ 
tions  against  public  libellers,  so 
called  by  that  Association  ?  The 
objects  and  proceedings  of  that 
“  self-created  ”  body  have  been 
decided  to  be  lawful;  and  are 
yours  to  be  declared  to  be  un- 
laicful? 

But,  you  are  “  a  parliament." 
Give  a  dog  “  an  ill  name  and  he 
will  soon  find  a  hangman.”  You 
are  called  a  “  self-created  par¬ 
liament r  y  ou  are  an  “  anoma-  j 
Ions  power."  Now,  then,  pray 
observe,  that,  in  1917,  1818, 

1819,  1820,  1821,  and  1822, 
there  was  a  body,  which  called 
itself  the  “  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION.”  This  body 
had  “  delegates  ”  from  every 
county  in  England  and  Wales. 
These  delegates  held  their  ses¬ 
sions ,  during  every  session  of 


parliament,  and  had  a  permanent 
president,  or  chairman.  It  had 
a  regular  affiliation  and  corres¬ 
pondence  all  over  the  kingdom. 
It  raised  money,  and  large  sums 
of  money  by  a  sort  of  assessment, 
so  much  per  county ;  and  the  scene 
of  its  sittings  was  not  many  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  that  of  the  par¬ 
liament  itself. 

Well,  did  any  one  ever  com¬ 
plain  of  this  body  1  Was  this 
“  Association  ”  ever  called  a 
“  self-createdpa»7ia;«e«t,”  though 
the  members  were  Actually  called, 
and  though  they  really  were,  “  de¬ 
legates  ;  ”  and  though  it  was  set¬ 
tled  by  these  delegates  what  sum 
of  money  should  be  contributed 
by  each  county  l  Nobody  ever 
pretended  that  this  Association 
was  unlawful,  that  it  ought  to  be 
put  down.  It  remained  to  enjoy 
its  sittings,  and  to  publish  accounts 
of  its  proceedings ,  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  it  dissolved  itself. 

Aye;  but  the  object  of  this 
“  Association”  was  different  from 
yours.  Verily  was  it;  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  the  community 
in  general  eat  dear  bread  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlords  and  fars 
mers.  Their  object  was  to  cause 
the  grossest  of  injustice  to  be 
done,  while  your  object  is  M 
obtain  justice.  But,  mind,  in  both 
cases,  an  alteration  in  the  latts 
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was  the  means  in  contemplation. 
That  Association  wanted  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  Com  Laws  ;  and  you 
want  an  alteration  in  the  laws 
touching  your  religion.  A  great 
part  of  the  business  of  that 
“  Association  ”  was  to  stir  up 
the  counties  to  send  petitions 
to  Parliament.  They  did  so  stir 
them  up,  and  the  petitions  came. 
Every  one  knew  the  source  of 
these  petitions ;  every  one  knew, 
that  they  were  drawn  up  and  sent 
from  the  Assembly  of  Delegates 
in  London  ;  but  never  did  it  enter 
into  the  head  of  any  one  to  accuse 
this  Association  of  being  a  rival 
to  the  Parliament.  And  why  are 
you  so  called  ?  Because  you  have 
truth  and  justice  on  your  side ; 
because  your  enemies  feel  that 
you  will  have  the  public  voice 
with  you  ;  because  they  cannot 
answer  you  with  the  pen  ;  and,  as 
Dr.  Milner  told  Dr.  Sturges, 
they  want  “  to  crush  you  with  the 
millstone  of  the  law." 

But,  again  I  ask,  what  law  can 
crush  you  1  What  law  can  be 
made  to  Uput  you  down  ”?  Can 
a  law  be  made  to  prevent  men 
from  meeting  in  a  room  to  talk 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
alteration  in  the  laws'?  Can  a 
law  be  passed  to  prohibit  men 
from  meeting  to  discuss  the  means 
of  obtaining  from  the  Legislature 


that  which  those  men  think  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  obtain  ?  Can  a 
law  be  made  to  prevent  newspa¬ 
pers  from  publishing  reports  of 
what  such  men  say  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  ?  Can  a  law  be  passed  to 
prevent  such  men  from  receiving 
money  voluntarily  presented  to 
them,  to  defray  the  expenses  at¬ 
tending  their  applications  to  Par¬ 
liament  ?  Can  a  law  be  passed 
to  prevent  such  men  from  drawing 
up  a  statement  of  their  grievances, 
and  making  that  statement  known 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 
Poll !  laugh  at  the  stupid  rage  of 
the  ruffians  and  hypocrites  :  laugh 
at  it,  and  proceed  with  earnest¬ 
ness  and  honesty,  as  you  have 
begun. 

This  wretched  slave  of  the 
Courier  says:  “  let  the  question 
“  be  discussed  in  Parliament 
“ALONE.”  The  devil!  Then 
the  press  too  is  to  be  silent!  Nay, 
we  must  not  talk  upon  this  tender 
subject,  even  by  our  fire-sides ! 
The  man  is  a  fool  who  writes  thus. 
He  does  not  know  what  he  is  ra¬ 
ving  about.  You  have  no  need 
to  trouble  yourselves  about  such 
ravings.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  proceed  in  your  present 
course,  and  leave  the  rest  to  events 
and  to  the  impotent  malice  of  your 
enemies,  which  latter  will  do  more 
for  you  than  .you  can  do  for  your- 
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selves.  The  public  here  are  no 
longer  to  be  cheated  by  cries 
about  “  popish  plots”  and  the 
“  church  in  danger.”  There  are 
even  many  persons  who  are  half 
persuaded,  that  if  the  church  of 
Skibbereen  really  were  in  dan¬ 
ger,  there  would  be  not  much 
Cause  for  public  alarm. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  will 
you  permit  me  to  offer  you  one 
piece  of  advice  1  Nothing  pro¬ 
duces  such  a  lasting  and  efficient 
impression  as  particular  FACTS. 
General  statements,  however  clear 
and  eloquent,  soon  become  feeble 
in  the  mind  ;  but  particular  facts 
stick  there,  and  lead  to  effects. 
For  this  reason,  nothing  would  do 
so  much  for  your  cause  as  the  put¬ 
ting  into  print,  and  circulating, 
and  recording  in  a  convenient 
form,  all,  or  as  many  as  possible, 
of  the  particular  instances  of  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  Catholics. 
Such  a  man  was,  at  such  a  time 
and  place,  thus  and  thus  treated  : 
such  a  man  was  transported  for 
being  out  of  his  house  between 
sunset  and  sunrise :  such  a  man 
was  sold  up  for  tithes  :  such  au 
affray  for  tithes  took  place  :  such 
and  such  were  the  proceedings  at 
such  a  sessions  of  the  peace.  These 
things,  regularly  and  concisely 
published  in  newspapers,  and  then 
collected  in  tracts.  Number  1, 2, 3, 


and  so  on,  would  form  a  body  of 
evidence  to  convince  all  the  world. 

This  is  the  most  effectual  way 
of  making  your  case  known  to  the 
world ,  and  it  is,  therefore  the 
most  effectual  way  of  galling  your 
enemies.  They  want  to  smother 
your  voice  ;  they  want  to  prevent 
the  world  from  hearing  of  your 
grievances  ;  they  are  enraged  be¬ 
yond  measure  that  you  have  made 
the  world  listen  to  you.  To  effect 
this,  3  0U  ought  to  spare  nothing 
that  is  within  your  power.  You 
ought,  if  possible,  to  tell  every 
nation  upon  earth  how  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  treated,  and  how 
miserable  is  their  lot.  If  you  per¬ 
severe  steadily  in  doing  this,  you 
will  obtain  your  rights,  and  that 
is  all  that  you  wish  to  obtain. 

Despise,  I  beseech  you,  the 
stupid  slaves  whose  effusions  I 
have  quoted  above.  Suffer  them 
to  produce  no  impression  upon 
you.  If- the  Government  were  to 
attempt  to  follow  their  advice, 
that  w'ould  only  accelerate  your 
triumph.  These  threats  are  thrown 
out  with  the  hope  of  silencing  you : 
that  is  the  object.  An  attempt 
“  to  put  you  down  by  law,”  would 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  grievances  and  sufferings 
known  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Let  your  motto  be:  “  STEADY 
PERSEVERANCE,”  and  your 
triumph  is  certain. 

I  am*  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  Friend,  and 
Most  obedient  Servant, 
Wm.  COBBETT. 
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POLICE- REPORTS  V 

OR, 

NEWSPAPER  -  GOVERNMENT. 


There  has  been,  for  some  time, 
this  question  before  the  Public; 
namely,  Whether  it  be  proper  that 
Police-Reports,  that  is  to  say,  an 
account  of  the  examinations  be¬ 
fore  the  police  magistrates,  should 
he  published  in  the  newspapers, 
or,  in  any  manner,  sent  forth  in 
print?  This  question  came,  at 
last,  before  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  Some 
man  who  conceived  himself  to  be 
injured  by  a  police-report  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper,  brought  an 
action  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  paper.  The  proprietor  of  the  [ 
paper  endeavoured  to  stop  the  j 
action  by  a  plea  of  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  police-reports.  The  question 
thus  came  before  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who 
have  determined  that  no  siich 
right  exists  in  anybody ;  a  decision 
which  I  think  wise  and  just;  and 
for  this  opinion  I  will,  with  the 
reader’s  leave,  state  my  reasons. 

The  newspapers  have  put  for¬ 
ward,  upon  this  occasion,  two 
reasons  for  the  publishing  of  such 
reports,  and  two  authorities  in 
support  of  those  reasons.  The 


first  reason  is,  that  such  reports 
tend  to  hold  the  magistrates  them¬ 
selves  to  their  good  behaviour ; 
that  they  knowr  that  the  public  eye 
is  upon  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  will  be  the  more  careful  to 
do  right,  and  to  avoid  doing 
wrong, 

Nowr,  in  answer  to  this  reason, 
I  have  to  observe,  that  if  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  stands  in  need  of  some¬ 
body  to  watch  him,  in  order  that 
he  may  act  justly,  he  will  have 
very  little  scruple  in  taking  care 
that  the  person  that  is  to  watch 
him  shall  not  do  his  duty.  Such 
a  magistrate  will  become  grossly 
familiar  with  the  police-reporters; 
and  will,  whenever  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  his  interest,  not  only 
do  injustice,  but  take  care  that 
the  newspapers  shall  applaud  him 
for  that  injustice,  in  place  of  cen¬ 
suring  him  it  being  as  notorious 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  the 
columns  of  newspapers  are  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  so 
much  an  inch.  It  is  not  the 
“  public  eye;"  it  is  not  this  eye 
which  is  upon  the  magistrate's 
conduct  It  is  the  eye  of  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  that  eye  never  loses 
sight  of  its  own  pecuniary  gains. 
The  public  is  made  to  see  through 
that  eye ;  and  to  see  just  as  much 
and  no  more  than  the  news¬ 
papers  please  to  let  it  see.  The 
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magistrate  recognising  a  right 
in  the  newspapers  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  proceedings 
before  him,  will,  naturally,  be 
thinking  of  the  figure  which  he  is 
to  make  the  next  day  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  And  is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  the  general  run  of  magis¬ 
trates  will  not,  at  times,  have 
popularity  in  their  eye,  a  little 
too  much  to  suffer  them  to  act 
with  that  strict  justice  which  the 
law  requires  of  them.  This  prac¬ 
tice  does,  moreover,  tend  to  the 
producing  of  TWATTLE  ;  and 
twattle  is  a  most  monstrous  evil. 
Most  men  are  fond  of  reading, 
and  very  anxious  that  other  people 
should  read  their  pretty  speeches. 
So  that,  this  publishing  of  reports 
of  examination  of  witnesses  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  speech¬ 
making,  or  twattle,  and  we  often 
read,  in  a  police-report,  speeches 
made  by  the  magistrate  about  all 
sorts  of  things  except  the  matter 
before  him.  If  the  divers  twattles 
of  the  late  Lord  Mayor  were  all 
collected  together,  they  would 
make  ns  blush  at  our  folly  in 
ranking  such  proceedings  amongst 
those  of  a  judicial  nature.  In 
short,  the  magistrate  will  seek  to 
please  the  public,  rather  than  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  justice  ;  and, 
as  to  holding  him  to  his  good  be¬ 
haviour ,  what  has  he  to  do,  if  he 


want  his  misdeeds  to  be  glossed 
over  ;  what  has  he  to  do,  but  to 
make  friends  with  the  proprietors 
and  reporters  of  newspapers  \ 

The  other  reason  f  or  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  these  reports,  is,  that 
the  publication  of  them  tends  to 
the  bringing  forward  of  evidence 
against  accused  parties,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  evidence  at  first  pro¬ 
duced.  This  reason,  to  be  w'orth 
any  thing,  must  have  a  general 
application.  So  that  all  accused 
parties  are,  according  to  this  no¬ 
tion,  to  be  remanded;  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  kept  in  prison  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  see  what  fresh 
evidence,  what  new  accusers,  the 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  bring 
forward  !  Was  there  ever  so  mon¬ 
strous  an  idea  broached  before  ? 
What !  is  the  magistrate,  who  has 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  be¬ 
fore  him,  to  say  to  the  latter :  “  I 
“do  not  find,  in  this  accusation, 
“  sufficient  ground  to  commit  you 
“  for  trial ;  but  I  will  keep  you  in 
“  prison  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
“  see  whether  the  newspapers 
“  cannot  stir  up  against  you  some 
“  fresh  accusation” !  The  thing  is 
too  monstrous  to  merit  another 
word  to  be  said  about  it. 

The  two  authorities  who  have 
been  cited  by  the  newspapers,  are 
the  late  Lord  Mayor  and  Sib 
Richard  Birxif.,  the  chief  ma- 
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gistrates  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster. 

As  to  the  former,  the  speech, 
or  twattle,  which  Mr.  Wait n max 
made  upon  this  subject,  (while, 
mind,  the  question  was  still  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Judges),  was  as 
barefaced,  as  shameless,  as  nasty 
and  dirty  a  CLAP -TRAP,  as 
ever  was  witnessed  on  the  boards 
of  Old  Drury,  or  on  a  mounte¬ 
bank’s  stage.  But  it  had  its  ob¬ 
ject  :  it  was  to  secure  in  the  news¬ 
papers  a  space  for  puffs  oiiRobert 
Waithman  for  the  natural  life,  and 
for  six,  or  perhaps  ten  days  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  Robert. 
Even  in  this  transaction  itself  we 
see  the  mischief  of  these  reports. 
Here  was  a  speech,  having  no¬ 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  contain¬ 
ing  his  opinions  upon  a  question 
then  pending  before  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  Had  it  not  been 
for  such  publications,  this  piece 
of  indecency  never  would  have 
been  thought  of. 

The  other  authority,  Sir 
Richard  Birxib,  is  of  more 
weight.  He  (or  so  say  the  news¬ 
papers)  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  publication  of  such  re¬ 
ports  was  useful,  if  the  reports 
wer ^correctly  given.  Sir  Richar d 
Birnik  is,  I  believe,  an  upright 
magistrate,  and  he  is  certainly  a 


very  clever  man.  But,  with  his 
leave,  the  correctness  of  the  re¬ 
ports  does  not,  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree,  remove  the  objection  to 
them  ;  and  of  this  I  shall,  1  think, 
convince  him  in  a  moment. 

In  cases  where  the  magistrate 
has  the  power  of  deciding,  the  re¬ 
port  can,  at  any  rate,  do  no  harm  ; 
for  here,  in  fact,  a  trial  takes 
place ;  both  sides  are  fully  heard, 
and  the  penalty  is  inflicted,  or  not. 
There  is  a  decision,  and,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  no  false  im¬ 
pression  can  be  made  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  But,  very  different  is  the 
effect  in  cases  of  examinations, 
leading  to  a  trial  hereafter,  and 
before  another  tribunal. 

In  the  first  place,  who  is  to 
answer  for  the  correctness  of  these 
reports  ?  In  six  different  papers 
there  are  six  different  versions. 
They  cannot  all  be  true,  any  more 
than  were  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Lutiier,  and  by  four 
other  of  the  “  Reformation’’  peo¬ 
ple,  each  of  which  differed  mate¬ 
rially  from  all  the  others.  But, 
I  will  take  the  matter  in  Sir 
Richard  Birnie’s  own  way,  and 
suppose  that  the  reports  are  always 
perfect  in  point  of  correctness. 

Suppose  me  to  have  a  servant, 
whom  I  discharge  for  misbehaviour, 
and  suppose  that  he,  being  drunk 
perhaps,  compels  me  to  put  him 
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out  of  my  house  by  force.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  fellow  to  take  me  to  Bow- 
street,  and  there  to  swear,  that  1 
was  a  cruel  master,  that  I  almost 
starved  him,  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  his  wages  from 
me,  and,  finally,  that  I  assaulted 
him.  I  must  be  hound  over.  When 
the  thing  comes  to  trial,  the  scoun¬ 
drel  has  decamped,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  charge  is  proved  to  be 
false,  and  I  am  acquitted.  But, 
in  the  meamehile,  and  for  the 
space  of  several  weeks,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  months,  the  calumnies  of 
this  unprincipled  villain  are  circu¬ 
lated  against  me.  My  acquittal 
is  never  heard  of ;  or,  if  it  be,  if 
I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay 
the  newspapers  for  inserting  an 
article  upon  the  subject,  the  ca¬ 
lumny  has  done  its  work.  I  may 
remove  some  part  of  the  effect ; 
but  the  whole  of  it  I  never  can. 
And,  are  the  proprietors  of  news¬ 
papers  thus  to  sport  with,  or  rather, 
to  sell  for  their  profit,  my  reputa¬ 
tion  ?  Must  my  character  be 
given  up  to  them,  that  they  may- 
use  it  as  entertainment  for  their 
readers  ?  Am  I  to  have  no  re¬ 
dress  ?  Is  this  libel  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  against  me  with  impunity, 
because  it  is  taken  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  who  has  furnished  matter 
for  a  police  report  ? 

I  will  give  Sir  Richard  Birxie 


a  real  case  in  point,  and  that,  too, 
arising  under  his  own  jurisdiction. 
Several  months  ago,  it  may  be 
nine  months,  a  Captain  Hook 
came  to  me,  at  Kensington,  in  ap¬ 
parently  great  distress  of  mind. 
He  had,  in  hand,  an  Old  Times 
newspaper,  containing  a  police- 
report  respecting  him.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  matter  was  this : — A 
little  girl,  about  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  the  child  of  a  music- 
teacher,  named  Wordsworth, 
who  lived  near  Bow-street,  had 
accused  him  of  “  indecently  ex¬ 
posing  his  person”  to  her,  in  a 
stage-coach  going  from  London  to 
Hi<rh<rate,  1  think  it  was. 

A  trial  finally  took  place  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
Chief- Justice,  after  having  just 
begun  his  summing  up  to  the  Jury 
said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  will  proeee 
if  you  think  it  necessary.”  Upon 
which  the  Jury  all  exclaimed, 
“  No  !  no !  my  Lord ,  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,”  and  the  Fore¬ 
man  instantly  said,  “  We  say  that 
the  defendant  is  not  guilty .” 

Aye;  but  did  this  wipe  away 
the  effect  of  the  infamous  police- 
report,  that  had  gone  all  over  the 
kingdom  for  months,  and  had 
caused  this  gentleman  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  nasty,  beastly  crea¬ 
ture,  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  any 
decent  family  1  No,  indeed  ;  that 
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vile  report,  though  a  correct  one, 
and  though  taken  from  evidence 
given  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie 
himself,  had  blasted  the  character 
of  a  man  who  was  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  It  had  been  read  ;  it  had 
been  seen  in  print ;  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  had  held  the  accused  to 
bail.  What  more  was  wanted  to 
blast  a  man’s  character  ?  Many 
of  those  who  had  read  this  report 
would  never  hear  of  the  trial; 
and,  if  the  accusers  had  not  ap¬ 
peared,  there  would  have  been  no 
trial  at  all. 

Mark,  here,  that  the  publishing 
of  these  reports  must  naturally  be 
the  cause  of  innumerable  false  ac¬ 
cusations  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
torting  money.  It  is  the  dread  of 
having  their  names  in  print  that 
makes  people  yield  to  such  extor¬ 
tions.  If  examinations  before  Ma-» 
gistrates  were  forbidden  to  be 
printed,  many  would  resist  the  de¬ 
mands  of  miscreants,  to  which  de¬ 
mands  they  now  yield.  So  that 
the  newspapers,  instead  of  “  aid- 
“  ing  in  the  administration  of 
“justice,”  as  they  pretend  to  do, 
are  the  fosterers,  and  even  the 
creators,  of  that  almost  worst  de¬ 
scription  of  villains  ;  those  who 
extort  money  by  threats  of  false 
accusations. 

I  forget,  and  am  sorry  that  I  do 
forget,  what  Captain  Hook  told 


me  about  the  efforts  which  he 
had,  in  vain,  made  to  induce  the 
newspapers  to  do  him  justice.  1 
remember  that  he  told  me  that 
the  whole  affair  had  cost  him  a 
large  sum.  of  money.  His  business 
witli  me  was,  to  get  me  to  publish 
a  statement  of  his  case.  I  told 
him  I  would  certainly  do  it,  and 
1  did  it  in  the  Register  of  the  7th 
of  February  last.  Having  told  him 
that  I  would  do  it,  he  pulled  out 
his  purse  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  was  taking  several  sovereigns 
to  give  ;  and  was  utterly  astounded 
when  I  told  him  that  no  money 
was  necessary  in  my  case! 

Now,  is  there  any  thing  further 
wanted  to  show  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  permitting  these  police- 
reports,  Signor  Waituman’s  pro¬ 
found  and  most  glaringly  clap-trap 
remarks  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing  !  My  advice  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hook  was  this  :  I  told  him 
that  I  could  do  him  little  good ; 
that  my  Register  was  read  by- 
persons  who  did  not  want  police- 
reports  to  amuse  them;  but  that 
lie  ought  to  compel  the  newspapers 
to  do  him  justice ;  that  he  ought  to 
draw  up  a  full  account  of  his  case, 
carry  it  to  every  newspaper  that 
sad  published  the  police-report, 
and  lobringan  action  against  every 
one  of  them  that  refused  to  insert 
the  account,  free  of  expense;  for. 
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added  1,1  am  certain  that  a  Judge 
and  Jury  will  never  say,  that 
these  people  are  to  libel  you,  in 
this  outrageous  manner,  with  im¬ 
punity,  merely  because  the  libel 
is  picked  up  at  a  police-office. 
This  was  my  advice  to  Captain 
Hook,  and,  if  he  had  followed  it, 
he  would  have  obtained  justice, 
either  from,  or  on,  this  band  of 
libellers. 

But  we  have,  as  yet,  not  seen 
these  reports  in  their  worst  light. 
They  are  injurious  to  every  body, 
to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men ; 
but  more  particularly  to  the 
poorer  class.  When  a  man  of 
this  class  comes  before  the  police- 
magistrate,  though  it  be  but  lor  a 
brawl  with  his  wile,  he  is  made  a 
subject  of  sport  in  the  newspapers. 
If  he  be  charged  with  a  serious 
offence,  he  is  called,  without  any 
scruple,  ruffian,  villain,  and  the 
like.  In  short,  as  far  as  he  is 
known,  though  he  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  innocent,  he  is  ruined  and 
destroyed. 

Let  us  think  a  little  of  the  ruin 
and  misery  which  these  reports 
must  bring  upon  the  poorer  classes. 
Suppose  me  to  suspect  my  ser- , 
vant  of  robbing  me ;  suppose  the 
circumstances  to  be  so  strong  as 
to  induce  the  magistrate  to.com- j 
mit  him  for  tried.  Suppose  the 
man  tried  and  acquitted,  and  that, 


on  the  trial,  all  the  suspicious 
circumstances  are  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  man  comes  out 
of  gaol;  but  his  name  and  the 
police-report  stick  to  him.  The 
man  is  ruined ;  and  this,  too,  for 
no  purpose  other  than  that  of  put¬ 
ting  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  owners,  in  whole  or  in  shares, 
of  newspapers. 

This  reporting  is  a  rich  mine 
to  the  newspapers.  In  the  first 
place,  it  affords  a  great  quantity 
of  that  kind  of  matter  that  idle 
people  like.  But,  besides  this,  it 
brings  solid  sums  from  those  w'ho 
want  reports  softened,  or  suppress¬ 
ed,  or  made  to  bear  against  their 
adversaries.  Is  not  this  a  pretty 
use  to  make  of  the  press  ?  I  do 
not  say,  that  all  the  newspapers 
act  thus;  but  I  am  convinced, 
that  few  of  them  are  exempt  from 
the  charge.  So  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have,  by  such  means,  a 
strong  hold  of  people’s  purses  ; 
and,  is  it  not  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this  1 

The  Chief-Justice,  in  giving 
judgment  in  this  case,  observed, 
that  the  publication  of  ex  -parte 
statements,  even  in  an  open  Court, 
like  that  of  the  King’s  Bench,  was 
not  lawful.  It  would  be  very 
hard  if  they  were.  When  I  filed 
my  affidavits  against  Mr.  Sketch- 
luy,  and  obtained  a  rule  lor  him 
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to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  criminally  prosecuted,  did  I 
publish  my  affidavits  and  my 
counsel’s  speech  ?  Not  a  word  j 
of  either ;  and  I  should  have  de-  \ 
served  punishment  if  I  had.  When 
he  had  answered ;  when  both  sides  | 
bad  been  heard  ;  and  when  a  de¬ 
cision  had  taken  place ;  then  i  ‘ 
published  an  account  of  the 
whole. 

However,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
even  the  publication  of  reports  of  \ 
trials  is  not  lawful,  unless  it  take  j 
place  under  authority  of  the  Court,  | 
and  with  all  the  precautions  ne¬ 
cessary  to  secure  correctness. 
What!  shall  any  man  tellme,  that 
a  sham  action  can  be  brought 
against  me  merely  to  give  Lawyer 
Scarlett,  or  any  other,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vilify  me ;  and  that 
his  speech  is  to  be  published,  and 
that  I  am  to  have  no  redress  !  Or, 
suppose  the  action  not  to  be  a 
sham  one  ;  that  will  not  alter 
the  case.  The  lawyer  is  privi¬ 
leged  in  the  making  of  his  speech 
in  Court ;  hut,  is  that  privilege  to 
be  extended  to  the  newspapers  1 
If  the  lawyer  be  privileged  to 
blacken  my  character,  it  is  before 
a  judge  and  jury  who  see  clearly 
into  his  motives;  but,  is  the  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  to  circulate  the 
libels,  and  am  I  to  have  no  re¬ 
dress ?  My  opinion  is,  that  the 


publication,  in  the  newspapers, 
of  the  reports  of  trials,  does  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good, 
for  which  opinion  I  will  give  my 
reasons,  whenever  the  able  Editor 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  will 
distinctly  give  his  reasons  for  the 
contrary  opinion. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  tells 
us,  that  the  police-report  question 
is  to  be  carried  before  the  House 
of  Lords ,  and  that  it  hopes  that 
a  different  feeling  will  prevail 
there.  The  Chronicle  cannot  be 
in  earnest.  It  never  can  believe, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
abandon  us  to  newspaper-govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  sorts  of 
bad  government ;  but  what  must 
be  the  lot  of  a  people  governed  by 
newspapers  ! 

I  subjoin  here  what  the  Chief- 
Justice  is  reported  to  have  said, 
when  he  gave  judgment  in  the 
abovementioned  case. 

“  The  Lord  Chief-Jpstice, 
“  who,  after  stating  the  nature  of 
“  the  record  as  above  described, 
“  intimated,  as  the  opinion  of  him- 
“  self,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  and 
“Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  that  the 
“  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judg- 
“  ment  upon  all  the  pleas  de- 
“  murred  to,  except  the  6th  and 
“  8th.  It  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
“  information  of  the  general  rea- 
“  der,  to  state  the  reasons  of  the 
“  Court  for  their  judgment  upon 
“  any  of  the  pleas,  except  the  se- 
“  cond,  which  was  calculated  to 
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“  raise  the  general  question  as  to 
“  the  legality  of  publishing  fairly 
“  and  impartially  as  matter  of 
“  news,  in  a  newspaper,  the  pro- 
“  ceedings  of  a  Police  Office^  prior 
“  to  commitment,  or  other  steps 
“  preliminary  to  the  trial  of  a  per- 
“  son  accused  of  a  crime.  The 
“judgment  being  delivered  from 
“  a  manuscript,  and  read  with 
“  great  rapidity,  we  do  not  pre- 
**  tend  to  give  the  very  words  of 
“  the  Court,  although,  with  the  aid 
“  of  short-hand,  we  have  been 
“  astute  in  endeavouring  to  state 
“  it  accurately.  We  understood 
“  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  to  deliver 
“  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon 
“  the  second  plea  to  the  following 
“  effect :  ‘  It  now  remains  to  con- 
“  sider  the  second  plea,  which 
“  was  very  properly  treated  in 
“  argument,  as  the  most  impor- 
“  tant  plea  in  the  case.  That 
“  plea  sets  out  the  libellous  para- 
“  graphs  in  terms  as  they  were 
“  published  \n  the  Morning  Herald, 
“  alleging  the  examinations,  and 
“  the  results  of  them  to  have  oc- 
“  curred  as  therein  stated,  and 
“  further  averring,  ‘  that  the  sup- 
“  posed  libels  contained  no  other 
“  than  a  true,  fair,  and  just  re- 
“  port  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
“  public  office,  Bow-street,  and 
“  were  published  with  no  scan- 
“  dalous,  malicious,  defamatory, 
“  unworthy,  or  unlawful  motive — 
“  that  the  proceedings  took  place 
“  publicly  and  openly  ;  and  the 
“  reports  of  them  were  published 
“  as  public  news,  of  public  pro- 
“  ceedings,  and  with  no  other  in- 
“  tention,  and  for  no  other  object 
“  or  purpose  whatsoever.’  This 
“  plea  is  founded  on  a  supposition 
“  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Editor  of 
“  a  public  journal  to  publish  ac- 
“  counts  of  proceedings  which 


“  have  taken  place  before  a  Justice 
“  of  the  Peace,  by  w  ay  of  prelimi- 
“  nary  inquiry  as  to  what  is  to  be 
“  the  foundation  of  a  commitment 
“  or  otherwise  of  a  person,  who  is  to 
“  be  made  amenable  to  justice, 
“  and  doing  this,  by  giving  the 
“  statements  of  witnesses  examined 
“■  before  the  trial,  though  those 
“  statements  may  in  themselves  be 
“  just  as  true.  This  proposition 
“  was  justified  on  the  part  of  the 
“defendant,  and  it  was  inferred, 
“  from  the  supposed  legality  of 
“  such  a  publication,  that  no  ac- 
“  tion  can  be  maintained  by  the 
“  person  thus  accused,  whose  cha- 
“  racter  or  reputation  may  be  in- 
“  jured.  The  case  w  as  argued 
“  with  much  learning  on  both 
“  sides,  and  all  the  decisions  and 
“  opinions  that  had  any  bear- 
“  ing  on  the  question,  were  cited 
“  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
“  other.  It  would  be  unnecessary, 
“  and,  indeed,  impolitic  for  the 
“  Court  to  take  up  its  time  in 
“  commenting  on  all  these  autho- 
“  rities.  It  is  sufficient  to  say;, 
“  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
“  which  plainly  and  directly  sup- 
“  ports  the  affirmative  of  this  pro- 
“  position,  but  that  there  are 
“  many  of  them  which  expressly 
“  amount  to  a  negative  of  it.  The 
“  case  which  hears  most  strongly 
“  in  support  of  the  affirmative  of 
“  it  is,  Currie  v  Walter,  I  Esp. 
“  456.  S.C.  1  Bos.  and  Pul.  523^ 
“  that  case  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
“  authority  in  itself,  and  derives 
“  additional  weight  from  the  man- 
“  ner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by 
“  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  the 
“  King  v.  Wright,  8  Term  Re- 
“  ports,  293;  but  that  case  has 
“  never  received  the  sanction  of 
“  the  Court  in  any  subsequent 
“  case.  It  differs,  however,  i'roin 
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“  the  present  case  in  some  ini- 
“  porta'nt  features.  The  alleged 
“  libel  in  that  case  purported  to 
“  be  an  account  of  proceedings  in 
“  this  Court,  when  it  was  called 
“  upon  to  grant  a  criminal  in- 
“  formation,  which  was  a  proceed- 
“  ing  preliminary  to  further  in- 
“  quiry.  That  was  a  p  oceeding 
“  in  an  open  Court  competent  to 
im  hear  and  determine,  and  which 
“  ought  to  be  open  to  as  many  of 
“  the  public  as  can  be  conve- 
“  niently  accommodated.  Ii  was 
“  not  like  an  inquiry  before  Jus- 
“  ticesof  the  Peace,  whose  room 
“  may  be  lawfully  closed  when- 
“  ever  they  think  fit  to  make  their 
“  proceedings  private.  The  pro- 
<:  ceeding  which  was  the  founda- 
“  tion  of  the  action  in  Currie  v. 
“  Walker,  terminated  in  a  refusal 
“  of  the  rule  for  a  criminal  in- 
‘  formation,  and  therefore  did  not 
lead  to  a  subsequent  determina- 
“  tion  or  inquiry.  The  proceed- 
“  ings  in  the  present  case  termi- 
“  nated  in  the  first  instance,  by 
“  holding  the  accused  person  to 
“  bail,  and  terminated  afterwards 
“  by  the  Justice  holding  him  to 
“  bail  to  take  his  trial ;  and  there- 
“  fore  a  trial  was  expected  to  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  proceedings.  This 
“  Court  has,  on  more  occasions 
“  than  one,  been  called  upon  to 
“  express  its  opinions  judicially 
“  on  the  publication  of  preliminary 
“  and  ex-parte  proceedings,  and 
“  has  on  all  occasions  delivered  its 
“  opinion  against  the  legality  ot 
“  such  publications.  In  1004, 
“  Mr.  Justice  Heath  in  5  Esp. 
“  120,  declared  his  opinion  to 
“  that  effect,  and  since  then  other 
“  Judges  have  delivered  their  opi- 
“  nion  to  the  same  effect.  It  is 
“  well  known  that  many  Judges 


“  have  lamented  the  inconveni- 
“  ence  and  -mischievous  tendency 
“  of  such  publications.  Within 
“  the  memory  of  many  persons 
fl  the  instances  of  such  publicar 
‘f  tionshave  not  been  so  numerous 
“  as  of  late.  They  have  greatly 
“  increased  in  number,  and  have 
“  now  become  very  frequent,  but 
“  on  that  account  they  are  not  the 
“  less  unlawful,  nor  is  it  less  the 
“  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  ad- 
“  ministration  of  justice  is  intrust- 
“  ed  to  express  their  opinion 
“  against  them.  I  have  pointed 
“  out  the  distinction  between  this 
“  case  and  Currie  v.  Walter;  butit 
“  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  thence 
“  that  the  ex-pnrte  publication  of 
“  proceedings  even  in  this  Court  is 
“  sanctioned  by  law.  It  is  mot, 
“  however,  necessary  in  this  case 
“  to  decide  that  point,  inasmuch 
“  as  it  may  be  matter  for  serious 
“  consideration  when  it  properly 
“  arises.  It  was  further  contended 
“  in  this  case  that  even  assuming 
“  publications  of  this  kind  to  be 
“  so  far  unlawful  as  to  render 
“  their  authors  amenable  to  crimi- 
“  nal  law,  by  reason  of  the  pub- 
“  lie  inconvenience  resulting  troin 
“  them,  yet  that  the  party  himself 
“  could  not  maintain  a  civil  action  ; 
“  or  if  he  brings  an  action  as  in 
“  the  present  case,  the  denial  of 
“  malice,  which  was  supposed  not 
“  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  de- 
“  fendant,  would  be  an  answer  to 
“  the  action.  If,  however,  the 
“  plea  be  had  in  law,  as  we  think 
“  it  is,  the  demurrer  is  an  answer 
“  to  that  argument.  I  take  it  to  be 
“  a  general  rule  not  to  be  disputed, 
“  that  a  person  who  sustains  a 
“  special  or  particular  injury, 
“  which  is  unlawful  on  the  ground 
“  of  the  injury,  may  maintain  an 
“  action  for  his  own  special  cause ; 
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“  and  it'  a  publication  tike  the 
“  present,  tends  to  pervert  (as  im- 
“  puted)  the  administration  of 
“  justice,  and  a  person  is  accused 
“  of  an  offence,  it  is  impossible  to 
“  say  that  the  individual,  whose 
“  trial  is  to  be  affected  by  such  a 
*•  publication,  does  not  sustain  a 
“  special  and  particular  injury, 
“  independently  of  the  injury  and 
“  prejudice  which  his  character 
“  must  sustain,  by  a  publication  in 
“  the  manner  in  which  this  publi- 
“  cation  was  sent  forth  into  the 
“  world.  I  take  it  to  be  a  known 
"  general  rule,  that  any  act  which 
“  is  unlawful  in  itself  is  to  be  taken 
“  to  have  been  done  main  animo  ; 
“  and  that  is  all  that  is  to  be  under- 
“  stood  when  a  libel  is  charged 
“  to  be  malicious,  and  which  is  so 
“  to  be  considered,  unless  the  pub- 
“  lication  of  it  is  excused  by  the 
“  occasion  or  other  circumstances 
“  of  the  publication.  There  are 
“  some  acts,  though  not  in  them- 
“  selves  unlawful,  which  in  law 
“  are  chained  and  considered  to 
“  be  malicious,  as  being  offences 
“  against  trade.  For  instance,  the 
“  melting  of  tallow.  Such  a  trade 
“  is  not  unlawful  in  itself;  but  by 
“  the  annoyance  which  it  produces 
“  to  the  neighbours,  it  may  be- 
“  come  unlawful,  and  the  neigh- 
“  bours  may  maintain  an  action 
“  against  the  person  carrying  on 
“  that  trade,  and  charge  his  act  to 
“  be  malicious.  Nobody  ever  ob- 
“  jected  to  such  a  mode  of  charg- 
“  ingsuch  an  offence,  although  the 
“  defendant  has  no  personal  raa- 
“  lice,  and  only  acts  with  a  view 
“  to  his  own  profit.  The  publica- 
“  tion  in  question  impeaches  the 
“  plaintiff’s  character  ;  and  a  pub- 
“  lication,  impeaching  a  man’s 
“  private  character,  is  unlawful, 
“  unless  the  occasion  makes  it  ex- 


“  disable.  These  observation 
"  are  made  in  answer  to  the  ob- 
“jection  to  the  declaration ;  that 
“  even  if  the  facts,  stated  in  the 
“  defendant’s  plea,  did  not  furnish 
“  a  defence  to  the  action,  still  the 
“  action  would  not  be  maintain- 
“  able.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
“the  judgment  must  be  entered 
“  for  the  plaintiff,  upon  the  de- 
“  murrer,  to  all  the  pleas  except 
“  the  sixth  and  the  eighth.’ 

“  Judgment  was  given  accord- 

“  ingly-” 


AMERICAN  TREES. 


If  I  were  not  certain,  that  this 
is  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
the  whole  nation,  I  should  not  so 
often  dwell  upon  it.  1  shall  in¬ 
sert  here  two  articles  with  regard 
to  the  Locust-Tree;  the  first  is 
part  of  a  Note,  by  Hunter,  in 
his  edition  of  Evelyn  s  Sylva. — 
The  second  is  an  extract  from  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  the 
year  1791. — I  beg  the  reader’s 
attention  to  these  tw  o  articles  ;  to 
which  I  shall  have  some  remarks 
to  subjoin. 

Note  from  Hunter’s  Edition 
of  Evelyn’s  Sylva. 

My  excellent  friend,  Joseph 
Harrison,  Esq.  of.Bawtry,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following 
observations,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  25,  1782;— “The  first  ex- 
“  periment  that  I  know  of,  re 
“  specting  the  application  of  the 
“  timber  of  the  Lo6ust-tree,  to 
“  any  purposes  in  ship-building, 
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**  was  in  Virginia,  where  I  re- 
“  sided  some  time  about  the  year 
“  1733  ;  and  there,  happening  to 
“  be  acquainted  with  an  ingenious 
“  shipwright,  that  had  been  sent 
“  over  by  some  merchants  of  Li- 
“  verpool  to  build  two  large  ships, 
**  1  had  frequent  conversations 
“  with  him,  respecting  the  quali- 
“  ties  of  the  several  principal  tim- 
“  ber-treesin  that  country.  Being 
“  a  person  of  observation,  he  hail 
“  made  many  useful  remarks  on 
“  that  subject ;  which  the  nature 
“  of  his  employment  afforded  many 
“  opportunities  of  doing  with  ad- 
“  vantage.  He  reckoned  the 
“  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many 
“  other  timber-trees  common  to 
“  both  countries,  much  inferior  to 
“  the  same  sorts  in  England  ;  but 
“  frequently  spoke  of  the  Locust- 
“  tree,  as  of  extraordinary  quali- 
“  ties  both  for  strength  and  dura- 
“  tion  ;  and  used  often  to  say,  if 
a  sufficient  quantity  could  be 
“  had,  it  would  be  the  best  timber 
“  he  had  ever  met  with  for  the 
“  building  of  ships.  After  he  had 
“  completed  his  engagements  with 
“  his  employers  at  Liverpool,  he 
“  set  a  small  vessel  on  the  stocks 
“for  himself;  but  unluckily,  not 
“  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
“  iron  for  that  purpose,  and  none 
“  being  to  be  had  at  that  time 
“  in  the  country,  he  was  obliged 
“  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  till  he 
“  bethought  himself  of  the  folio  w- 

“  ing  succedaneum. - He  had 

“  formerly  (as  hinted  above)  ob- 
“  served  the  extraordinary  strength 
“  and  firmness  of  the  Locust-tree, 
“  and  on  this  occasion  took  it 
“  into  his  head  that  trenails  of 
“  that  timber  might  be  substituted 
“  for  iron  bolts,  in  many  places 
“  where  least  liable  to  wrench,  or 
“  twist,  as  in  fastening  the  floor- 


“  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the 
“  knees  to  the  end  of  the  beams, 
“  which  two  articles  take  up  a 
“  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used 
“  in  a  ship ;  purposing,  when  he 
“  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out 
“  the  Locust  trenails,  and  drive 
“  iron  bolts  in  their  stead.  When 
“  he  first  informed  me  of  this 
“  scheme,  I  must  own  I  thought 
“  the  experiment  very  hazardous. 
“  However,  as  necessity  has  no 
“  law,  he  put  it  in  practice.  The 
“  ship  was  built  in  that  manner, 
“  loaded,  and  sailed  for  Liverpool, 
“  where  she  arrived  safe ;  and 
“  though  they  met  with  some 
“  blowing  weather  on  the  passage, 
“  she  never  made  so  much  water, 
“  but  that  one  pump  could  easily 
“  keep  her  free.  She  returned 
“  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year, 
“  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
“  being  informed  by  the  builder 
“  himself  (who  was  then  Captain 
“  of  her)  of  what  had  been  the 
“  result  of  his  project.  He  said, 
“  that  during  the  passage,  espe- 
“  cially  in  blowing  weather,  he 
“  was  very  attentive  in  examin- 
“  ing  the  water-ways,  as,  at  that 
“  place,  weak  ships  are  most  lia- 
“  ble  to  work  and  strain ;  but  that 
“  he  could  not  perceive  any  thing 
“  more  than  is  usual  in  other  ves- 
“  sels.  When  unloaded,  she  was 
“  hauled  ashore  upon  the  bank, 
“  in  order  to  be  searched  both 
“  outside  and  inside ;  when,  on 
“  the  strictest  examination,  it  was 
“  found  the  Locust  trenails,  that 
“  had  been  substituted  instead  of 
“  iron  bolts,  seemed  (to  all  ap- 
“  pearance)  to  have  effectually 
“  answered  the  purpose  intended ; 
“  however,  it  was  thought  pru- 
“  dent  to  take  several  of  them  out, 
“  and  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their 
“  room :  and  this  operation  afforded 
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“  another  proof  of  their  extraordi- 
“  nary  strength  and  firmness ;  as 
“  they  endured  to  be  hacked  out 
“  with  a  set-bolt,  just  as  well  as 
“  though  they  had  been  iron  ; 
“  whereas  Oak  trenails  are  usually 
“  bored  out  with  an  augur.  The 
“  next  voyage  the  ship  made  was 
“  to  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
“  Captain  died,  and  with  him 
“  ended  (for  the  present)  any 
“  further  prosecution  of  this  mat- 
“  ter :  for  though  the  success  of 
“  the  above  experiment  was  known 
“  to  many,  yet  (as  is  frequently 
“  the  case  with  new  discoveries) 
“  none,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  made 
“  any  use  of  Locust  trenails  in 
“  ship-building  till  many  years 
“  after ;  though  on  the  goodness 
“  of  that  article  greatly  depends 
“  the  strength  and  durableness  of 
41  a  ship  I  frequently  recom- 
“  mended  it,  when  opportunities 
“  offered,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
“  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
“  I  was  settled  in  trade  at  Rhode 
u  Island,  I  persuaded  some  ship- 
“  builders  to  try  the  experiment ; 
4i  but  notwithstanding  all  my  en- 
■“  deavours,  the  use  of  Locust 
“  trenails  still  continued  to  be 
“  little  practised  or  known,  till  it 
“  happened  to  be  adopted  by  a 
“  builder  of  some  eminence  at 
“  New  York,  and  of  late  years 
“  has  been  introduced  into  ge- 
“  neral  use  there,  and  in  some 
“  parts  of  New  England  :  but  as 
“  yet  the  use  of  the  Locust-tree,  in 
“  ship-building,  is  confined  to  the 
“  article  of  trenails,  on  account 
“  of  its  scarcity ;  for,  was  it  near 
“  as  plentiful  as  Oak,  it  would  be 
“  applied  to  more  purposes,  such 
“  as  knees,  floor-timbers,  foot- 
“  hooks,  &c.  being  much  superior 
“  to  it,  both  as  to  strength  and 
41  duration;  and  from  its  spread- 


“  ing  into  branches,  affords  full 
“  as  large  a  proportion  of  crooks, 
“  or  compass-timber,  as.the  Oak.” 

Extract  from  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 

The  following  article  appears  in 
the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  for 
“  Aug.  1791,”  Vol.  61.  Part  2. 
page  699.  It  is  signed  Eben. 
Jessup.  He  is  described  by  a. 
Correspondent  as  an  American 
gentleman ,  and  an  undone  Loy¬ 
alist,  having  lost  a  large  for¬ 
tune  in  the  American  i oar. 

“  It  is  proposed  that  an  Act  of 
<f  Parliament  be  obtained,  appor- 
“  tioning  about  10,000  acres,  or 
“  such  a  quantity  of  the  lands  in 
“the  New  Forest  and  the  Forest 
“  of  Dean,  as  may  be  judged 
“  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
“  Government,  to  be  set  apart  for 
“  growing  Locust  Trees,  Live 
“  Oak  and  White  Oak,  for  the 
“  use  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  this 
“  country.  The  Locust  is  a  wood 
“  of  a  remarkably  quick  growth, 
“  so  much  so,  that  twenty-five  or 
“  thirty  years  will  produce  a 
“  large  tree,  fit  for  the  uses  com- 
“  monly  made  of  it.  Its  strength 
“  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Oak,  and 
“  it  is  of  so  durable  a  nature, 
“  that  a  stake  driven  into  the 
“  ground,  has  been  known  to 
“  stand  exposed  to  the  weather, 
“  for  the  space  of  eighty  or  one 
“  hundred  years,  before  it  began 
“  to  decay. — This  wood  is  found 
“  by  the  American  shipwrights,  to 
“  be  singularly  useful  in  making 
“  the  upper  works  of  large  ships, 
“  and  such  particular  parts  of 
“  vessels,  as  are  likely  to  decay 
“  soon.  The  Live  Oak  and  White 
“  Oak  are  made  use  of  for  the 
“  same  purposes  as  the  Locust- 
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“  tree  ;  and  although  they  are  of1  subject ;  but  I  cannot  help  observ- 

“a  less  durable  nature  than  the  kng  0n  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
“  Locust,  they  are  stdl  more  du-  ,  ° 

“  rable  than  the  common  oak  of  the  Government,  in  not  attending 
“ this  country.  The  Locust  is  |  to  this  proposition  for  planting 

used  lor  making,  oi  trenails  or  Locusts  in  t!ie  forests.  But  what 
“  pins  tor  ships ;  and  twelve  or  i  ...  .  . 

fifteen  years  will  produce  a  free  (  l(  ^  ITT  and  b,s  crew  e'er  altem 
“large  enough  for  that  particu-  to  but  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing.  If 

“  lar  purpose.  The  Locust-tree  j  ten  thousand  acres  of  Locusts  had 
“  grows  well  in  this  country ;  and  | 

“  my  Lord  Amherst,  to  whom  1 
“  had  the  honour  of  suggesting 
“  my  plans  upon  this  subject,  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  he  has  Locust* 

“  trees  now'  growing  in  his  gar¬ 


dens. 


O 

It  is 


also  beyond  a 
“  doubt,  that  the  Live  Oak  will 
“  grow  well  in  this  country,  as 
“  the  climate  is  so  nearly  alike  to 
“  that  of  the  Carolinas.  The 
“  Locust-tree  grows  best  in  poor 
“  land,  a  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
“  soil,  and  such  as  will  produce 
“  scarcely  any  thing  else — of  such 
“  quality  (as  well  as  of  good 
“  land)  there  is  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  already  surveyed  in  the 
“  New  Forest:  but  no  other  than 
“  good,  rich  land,  will  grow  large 
“  White  Oak-trees.  The  Locust, 

“  Live  Oak,  and  White  Oak-trees, 

“  should  be  planted  at  the  dis- 
“  tance  of  about  16-i  feet  apart ; 

“  consequently  an  acre  will  pro- 
“  duce  about  100  trees,  of  about 
“  ton  each.  The  Locust-tree,  of 
“  25;  Live  Oak,  40;  and  White 
“  Oak,  60  year’s  growth. — The 
“  remaining  part  of  the  article,  plantations  have  been  made  by 
“  recommends  the  insertion  of  Glenburne,  Kuskisson,  and  the 
“several  clauses,  in  the  proposed  ent  Mr.  Arbutiinot  ?  But, 
“Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  ,  .  .  .  ...  ...  , 

«  planting  of  waste  grounds,  com-  f  mu8treturn  to  thlssubJect  '•  and 


been  planted  in  1791,  they  would 
now  have  been  worth  33,009,000/. 
I  say  thirty-three  millions  of 
pounds  :  for  660  would  stand 
upon  an  acre  at  eight  feet  apart, 
and,  at  this  distance,  they  would 
now  have  been  good  stout  trees, 
worth  five  pounds  each  at  the 
very  least,  being  four  or  five  times 
as  valuable  as  oak,  foot  for  foot. 
What  a  shameful  thing,  then, 
that  this  matter  was  not  fully  in¬ 
quired  into  !  But  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  and  their  crew  had  other  fish 
to  fry,  They  could  get  to  finger 
the  chink  quicker  by  loans  and 
scrip.  Fokdyce  was  the  Croivn- 
land  man  at  that  time,  and  he 
was  a  pretty  fellow  to  plant  trees! 
Never  upon  earth  was  the  affairs 
of  nation  so  scandalously  managed 
as  the  affairs  of  this  nation  !  What 


“  mons,  &c.  See.  and  for  promot-  j 1  will>  before  lhis  winter  be  over> 
“  ing  the  cultivation  of  plantations,  put  it  under  the  very  noses  of 

the  Lord  Johns  and  Lord 
Charleses,  and  in  a  way  that 
1  that  they  shall  not  laugh  at. 


ing  the  cultivation  of  plantations,  put 
“  throughout  the  kingdom.” 

I  have  not  time  this  week  to 
say  what  I  ought  to  say  on  this 
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LIST 

OF  FOREST  AND  FRUIT  TREES.” 

Locusts, 

White  Oaks,  « 

Black  Oaks, 

Tulip  Trees  (from  seed), 

Gum  Trees  (two  years  old), 
Hickories  (two  years  old), 
Black  Walnuts, 

Chesnuts, 

Persimons, 

Wild  Cherry, 

Occidental  Plane  (from  seed), 
Honey  Locust, 

Apple  Trees,  23  sorfs,  and  1 
sort  of  Pears. 

The  price  of  the  Forest-trees  is 
5s.  a  hundred  for  every  sort ;  and 
if  a  thousand  he  taken  (though 
the  sorts  be  mixed),  4s.  a  hundred 

The  price  of  the  Apple-trees, 
2s.  under  ten;  Is.  (hi.  after  ten; 
and  Is.  after  twenty. 

J 

Sorts  of  Apples. 

1.  Domina.  A  middle  -  sized 
Apple,  deep  red  colour,  a  little 
flat  shaped  at  the  ends,  very  full 
of  juice  and  good  flavour,  and 
keeps  for  a  whole  year  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  Matchless.  Of  a  lemon- 
colour,  large,  clear  skinned,  rather 
pointed  at  the  blossom  end,  very 
fine  flavour,  but  does  not  keep 
longer  than  Christmas. 

3.  Vandevere.  Middle  size, 
red  skin,  flesh  deep  yellow,  form 
that  of  an  orange,  keeps  till  March 
very  well. 

4.  Spitzenberg.  Middle  size, 
bright  red  skin,  inside  tinged  with 
pink,  of  a  tartish  flavour,  excellent 
for  pies,  keeps  till  April. 

5.  Golding.  Large  size,  rich 
elow  colour,  very  fine  flavour, and 
eeps  well  till  April. 


6.  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
— Large  size,  heavy,  close  texture, 
green  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  well  till  March. 

7.  Fall-Pippin.  Large  size, 
sometimes  weighs  a  pound,  yellow¬ 
ish  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  till  Christinas. 

8.  Newtown  Pippin.  Large 
as  the  last,  greenish  mottled  skin, 
yellow  flesh,  very  fine  flavour,  and 
keeps  well  to  the  end  of  March. 

28.  The  Bellflower  is  a  large 
beautiful  and  excellent  apple  for 
the  dessert  and  for  cooking.  It  is 
of  a  pale  but  bright  yellow  colour; 
the  cheek  next  the  sun  has  some¬ 
times  a  blush,  but  more  frequently 
is  without  any  red.  The  form  is 
oblong,  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
blossom  end  ;  the  ends  are  deeply 
indented.  The  flesh  is  rich,  juicy, 
tender  and  sprightly  ;  it  ripens 
late  in  October,  and  keeps  well 
till  February.  From  its  beauty 
and  excellence,  it  is  the  most  po¬ 
pular  apple  in  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket.  The  tree  grows  very  large 
and  spreading  ;  it  should  be  trim¬ 
med  high,  or  the  limbs  will  touch 
the  ground  when  in  full  beuring. 

29.  The  B  vrrack  Apple  (for 
Cider)  takes  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  original  trees 
having  sprung  up  alongside  of  a 
hay- barrack  ;  that  is,  a  shed  with 
open  sides  and  a  roof  that  is  raised 
and  lowered  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  grows  now  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Squire,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  planted  out 
a  pretty  large  orchard,  the  young 
trees  of  which  are  all  engrafted 
from  this  excellent  tree.  The  few 
graffs  that  I  have  of  this  sort,  I 
bought  of  Mr.  Squire ;  he  cut 
them  from  the  original  tree.  1 
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could  not  induce  him  to  cut  me  any 
more  ;  he  would  not  cut  his  young 
trees  on  any  account.  The  apple 
is  smallish,  about  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  or  less  ;  oblong  form  ; 
red  colour ;  rather  more  sweet  than 
sour.  Most  excellent  for  Cider, 
for  which  purpose  only  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  ;  mixed  half  and  half  with 
the  iiarrison,  the  Cider  is  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world.  So  says 
Mr.  Squire. 

30.  The  Camppield  (for  Cider) 
or  Newark  Sweeting,  is  next  in 
reputation  as  a  cider  fruit  to  the 
Harrison,  and  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  thatapplein  equal  parts  when 
ground.  The  size  is  middling,  the 
skin  smooth,  and  with  small  indis¬ 
tinct  yellow  spots.  The  side  from 
the  sun  a  greenish  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  white,  firm,  sweet  and  rich. 
The  form  is  round,  flatted,  and 
somewhat  sunk  at  the  ends.  The 
cider  is  very  strong  and  highly 
flavoured,  yielding  fourteen  quarts 
of  spirit  from  a  barrel.  The 
tree  grows  vigorously,  and  is  un¬ 
commonly  fruitful. 

31.  Congress  Apple  is  of 
about  a  pound  weight.  Greenish 
yellow,  slightly  streaked  with  red 
toward  the  sun,  a  little  tapering 
to  the  crown,  deeply  indented  at 
the  end,  and  has  a  short  stalk.  It 
is  a  fine,  tart,  juicy,  apple,  good 
for  cooking  and  lor  dessert,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  drying,  ripe  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  keeps  well  till  New  Year. 
The  gratis  of  this  that  1  have  sent, 
are  from  the  original  tree,  there¬ 
fore  a  great  number  .of  gratis,  I 
should  suppose,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  until  the  lapse  of  some 
years  at  least. 

32.  Doctor  Apple  is  a  very 
large,  fair  and  beautiful  apple. 
The  form  is  rather  flat :  the  skin 


smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground, 
clouded  and  streaked  with  shades 
of  red,  with  a  few  dark  spots  or 
clouds.  The  stem  is  very  short, 
and  both  ends  deeply  indented. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and 
highly  flavoured,  remarkably 
breaking  ;  it  ripens  in  October, 
and  keeps  well  for  several  months. 

33.  Harrison  (for  Cider).  This 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cider- 
apples  of  Newark  in  New  Jersey  ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  high  perfection, 
and  to  great  extent  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  particularly  oil  the 
Orange  Mountain.  The  shape 
rather  long,  and  pointed  toward 

i  the  crown  ;  and  stalk  long,  hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Long  Stem. 
The  ends  are  deeply  hollowed ; 
the  skin  is  yellow,  with  many 
small  but  distinct  black  spots, 
which  give  a  roughness  to  the 
touch.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  rich, 
firm,  and  tough  ;  the  taste  plea¬ 
sant  and  sprightly,  but  rather  dry. 
It  produces  a  high-coloured,  rich, 
and  sweet  cider,  of  great  strength, 
commanding  a  high  price  at  New 
York,frequently  ten  dollars  and  up¬ 
wards,  per  barrel,  when  fine  for  bot¬ 
tling.  The  trees  are  certain  bear¬ 
ers;  the  apples  fall  about  the  first 
of  November ;  they  are  below  the 
middle  size,  remarkably  free  from 
rot,  and  will  keep  well.  Ten 
bushels  are  required  for  a  barrel 
of  cider.  One  barrel  will  pro¬ 
duce  14  quarts  of  spirit.  One  tree 
of  this  kind,  in  the  year  1817,  in 
an  orchard  in  Essex  County,  pro- 
'  duced  upwards  of  100  bushels,  87 
|  of  which  were  gathered  when  full 
I  ripe;  the  others  were  fallen  fruit, 
carefully  measured  to  ascertain 
the  quantity. 

34.  Pennock,  a  very  large, 
fair,  red  apple,  much  admired  as 
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an  early  winter  fruit.  The  form 
is  singular.  When  standing  on 
its  end,  the  axis  of  the  fruit  in¬ 
clines  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular  line.  The 
shape  varies,  but  is  generally  flat. 
The  skin  a  deep  red,  with  small 
indistinct  streaks  of  dull  yellow 
and  small  black  clouds,  and  light 
spots  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  rich, 
tender, juicy,  and  sweet;  keeps 
well.  The  tree  grows  large  and 
regular,  spreading  finely,  with 
great  beauty.  It  is  a  great  and 
constant  bearer.  The  apples  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  market. 

35.  Pound  Sweeting  is  about 
the  colour  of  the  Doctor.  The 
ground  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
the  Doctor  ;  it  is  also  larger.  It 
ripens  early  ;  is  very  sweet. 
It  is  used  to  make  apple  sauce, 
(or  apple  butter,  as  the  people 
call  it,)  for  which  purpose  it  is 
most  excellent,  as  it  requires  no 
sugar ;  it  is  of  course  good  for 
baking.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yankees,  they  call  it  the  baking 
apple.  It  sometimes  weighs  a 
pound. 

30.  Red  Stripe  for  (Cider). 
The  fruit  is  rather  small,  the  form 
oblong,  flatted  at  the  ends.  The 
stem  and  crown  both  sunk;  the 
skin  is  red,  faintly  streaked,  and 
spotted  with  yellow.  The  flesh  is 
yellow,  rich,  firm  and  dry  ;  it 
hangs  late,  and  requires  to  be 
matured  by  housing,  to  make  the 
finest  Cider.  The  character  of 
the  Cider,  when  properly  made, 
is  very  high  both  for  strength  and 
flavour.  The  apple  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  kitchen 
fruit  in  the  latter  part  pf  the  win¬ 


ter.  This  tree  is  of  a  handsome 
regular  growth,  and  a  great 
bearer;  the  opinion  of  dealers  is, 
that  this  Cider  is  difficult  to  fine 
fit  for  bottling ;  when  perfectly 
clear,  amongst  our  first  finest 
liquors. 

37.  Tender  Sweeting  (for  Ci¬ 
der).  Green,  pretty  good  size, 
good  for  cooking,  requires  no 
sugar,  makes  good  apple  butter, 
and  is  good  for  Cider.  It  is  very 
tender,  almost  as  tender  as  a 
peach.  Keeps  well  till  Christ¬ 
mas. 

38.  Midsummer  Appi.e.  Fit  to 
eat  in  July  (in  Long  Island) ;  a 
very  fine  apple,  but  not  very 
large.  It  is  the  earliest  apple  to 
ripen. 

39.  Mammoth.  The  largest  of 
all  the  apples  in  America.  It 
weighs  from  1//;.  to  2/4.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  pies  and  sauce, 
for  which  use  it  is  much  esteemed. 

40.  Long  Island  Seedling 
(for  Cider).  The  graffs  of  this 
sort  were,  by  my  direction,  taken 
from  a  tree,  which  came  from 
seed,  and  which  stood  (and  stands) 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  house  that 
I  occupied  in  Long  Island.  The 
fruit  is  rather  small;  but  it  was 
excellent  for  Cider;  and  it  always 
bore  prodigious  crops.  The  tree 
\vas  straight  in  the  trunk,  and 
looked,  in  winter,  like  a  forest- 
tree.  I  call  it  the  Jong  Island 
Seedling  ;  because  it.  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  name ,  and  it  had  none 
before. 

41.  Long  Island  Codling. — 
I  speak,  in  the  Journal  of  my 
Year’s  Residence,  under  date  of 
9  July,  thus:  “Apples  to  make 
“  puddings  and  pies,  but  our 
“  housekeeper  does  not  know  how 
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“  to  make  an  apple  pudding,  she 
“  puts  the  pieces  of  apple  amongst 
“  the  batter!  She  has  not  read 
“  Peter  Pindar!”  I  have  no  other 
authority  for  calling  these  apples 
Codlings.  They  were  the  finest 
apples  I  ever  saw  for  making 
puddings  and  pies.  They  were 
good  to  eat  also,  and  they  came 
early.  They  were  the  most  va¬ 
luable  apples  that  we  bad.  J 
never  saw  any  of  the  sort  that  I 
know  of,  except  in  the  orchard  of 
the  house  wherein  1  lived.  1, 
therefore,  sent  out  to  my  friend  to 
get  me  some  of  the  cuttings  from 
that  orchard. 

42.  New  Jersey-Seek -no-Far- 
ther,  is  a  red  apple,  of  a  pretty 
good  size,  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 

PEARS. 

43.  Long  Island  Perry  Pear. 
This  Pear  is  a  prodigious  bearer. 
A  middling-sized  tree  would  keep 
an  ox  for  several  weeks.  We 
used  to  let  the  oxen  and  cows  help 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  and  then  we  used  to  shake 
the  rest  down  to  them.  The  cattle 
preferred  these  pears  to  all  the 
other  fruits  of  the  orchard.  This 
is  a  proof  that  they  were  more 
nutritious  than  the  other  fruits.  It 
is  a  hard  and  very  backward  pear. 
Not  pleasant  to  eat  raw ;  bat  it 
has  more  syrup,  and  is  said  to 
make  finer  Perry  than  any  other 
pear  whatever. 

44.  Long  Island  Fall  Peak. 
This  Pear  ripens  in  October,  and 
keeps  till  Christmas.  When  ripe, 
it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  it 
weighs,  upon  an  average,  about 
ten  or  eleven  ounces.  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison,  the  finest 
pear  that  I  ever  tasted. 


APPLE  GRAFFS. 


The  following  Letter  will  speak 
for  itself.  I  shall  only  say,  that, 
after  this  year,  it  is  not  likely  that 
I  shall  import  any  graffs,  or  have 
any  trees,  of  any  sort,  for  sale. 
I  am  not  likely  to  have  conve- 
niencies  for  it ;  and  I  find  it  causes 
a  greater  demand  on  my  time  than 
I  am  likely  to  be  able  to  answer, 
without  neglecting  other  things 
which  I  have  more  at  heart. 

To  Mr.  Cobbett. 

London, 20th  Nov .  1824. 

Sir, 

About  ten  days  since,  I  waited 
on  you  at  Kensington,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  to  you  an  apple, 
obtained  from  one  of  your  Ameri¬ 
can  graffs  ;  and  being  informed 
by  Miss  Cobbett  of  your  indispo¬ 
sition,  I  did  not  press  an  inter¬ 
view  under  such  circumstances 
(being  altogether  a  stranger)  }. 
but  the  object  of  my  visit  being  to 
communicate  to  you  the  success 
of  my  grading,  in  which  I  think 
you  appear  to  take  a  lively  in¬ 
terest,  I  am  induced  to  state  some 
particulars  perhaps  not  unworthy 
of  your  notice. — It  was  very  late 
in  the  season  of  the  present  year, 
that  I  procured,  by  letter,  some 
American  graffs  from  your  son, 
Mr.  James  P.  Cobbett;  and  as 
some  of  the  first  parcel  were 
damaged  and  useless,  he  very 
kindly  favoured  me  with  a  second 
lot ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
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little  delay,  it  was  not  possible  to 
affix,  the  gratfs  to  the  trees  until 
the  20 th  or  21  st  of  May  1824. 
The  Spring  certainly  was  back¬ 
ward,  but  the  person  employed  by 
me  (an  experienced  mart)  re¬ 
peatedly  assured  me  that  the  sea¬ 
son  was  too  late,  and  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  gratfs  grow 
would  be  unsuccessful.  However, 
1  persisted  in  my  determination  to 
graff  the  whole  parcel  of  gratfs, 
injured  or  perfect,  conceiving  the 
sorts  to  be  valuable  ;  and,  to  our 
great  astonishment,  the  whole  have 
succeeded  admirably,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  three  or  four,  which 
were  much  stripped  in  their  bark; 
and  it  is  with  some  degree  of  plea¬ 
sure  1  am  enabled  to  forward,  for 
your  inspection,  an  apple  pro¬ 
duced  this  year  from  one  of  j  our 
gratfs,  requesting  you  will  oblige 
me  by  stating  what  particular 
name  such  apple  is  marked  and 
numbered  in  your  Catalogue  of 
Apple  Fruits.  # 

The  extraordinary  vigour  and 
strength  observable  in  all  your 
American  gratfs  of  this  season  is 
truly  astonishing,  and  quite  sur¬ 
prises  the  most  intelligent  and 
scientific  persons  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  As  early  as 
the  month  of  August,  1  measured 
some  shoots,  four  feet  long,  and 
many  three  and  a  half  teet  in 
length,  all  particularly  tiourishing 
and  promising.  They  were  en¬ 
grafted  on  five  young  apple  trees, 
about  ten  or  twelve  years’  growth, 
which,  though  good  healthy  trees, 
did  not  produce  fruit  ;  but  will 
hereafter,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  prove  both  productive  and 
profitable. 


As,  in  my  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  1  cannot  learn  that  any 
such  instance  has  occurred  as  what 
1  have  here  related,  and  which 
our  farmers  say  is  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  graffing,  1  could  not 
refrain  from  communicating  this 
extraordinary  and  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  gentleman  from 
whom  the  gratfs  were  obtained  ; 
and  under  the  supposition  that  the 
gratfs  were  separated  from  their 
original  stock  full  five  months 
or  more,  their  luxuriant  growth 
really  appears  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  every  person  contemplating  the 
amazing  productions  of  nature. 

Being  obliged  to  leave  London 
this  day  unexpectedly,  I  am  pre¬ 
cluded  from  waiting  on  you  (as 
intended)  again  ;  but  if,  amidst 
your  many  avocations,  you  should 
be  pleased  to  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  acknowledge  the  perusal  of 
this  communication,  1  shall  con¬ 
sider  myself  honoured  by  your 
addressing  me  at  my  residence, 
given  as  at  foot ;  and  as  I  cannot 
possibly  go  to  Kensington,  I  have 
left  the  apple  with  your  son,  Mr. 
James  C.,  in  Fleet-street,  who 
will  doubtless  forward  it  as  re¬ 
quested. 

1  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  with  true  respect, 
Jxo.  Chamberlain. 

Alphington  Cross, 
near  Exeter. 

N.  B.  The  graffs  were  put  on 
my  own  trees  by  my  tenant,  a  good 
grafter,  on  my  estate,  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  a  deep, 
good,  loamy  soil. 
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Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  20. 


Per  Quarter. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

.  65  8 

Oats  .  . 

.  .  Q2 

5 

Rye  .  . . 

.  37  6 

Beans . 

.  .  41 

6 

Barley  . 

.  35  10 

Peas  .  . 

.  .  45 

7 

Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in 
this  Market,  during  the  week  ended 
Saturday,  Nov.  20. 


Qrs. 

£■ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat . 

.9,204  for  31,358 

7 

5  Average.  6S 

1 

Barley  . 

.7,374.. 

.  .16,144 

7 

3 . 

9 

Oats . . . 

.  1,497. . 

..  1,821 

.5 

4 . 

3 

K  ye . . . , 

...  11.. 

. .  20 

7 

0 . 

0 

Beans. 

.  1,228.. 

. .  2,572 

18 

11 . 

10 

Pease. , 

. .  615. . , 

..  1,720 

4 

1 . 

2 

Friday,  Nov.  26. — The  late  gales 
have  kept  out  supplies,  and  there  was 
hi  consequence  only  a  moderate  show 
of  samples  to-day.  Prime  dry  Wheat 
command^  sale  at  Monday’s  prices, 
other  sorts  are  dull.  Barley  remains 
unaltered.  Beans  and  Peas  are  scarce, 
and  look  upwards.  Oats  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
trade  for  them. 

Monday,  Nov.  29. — The  arrivals 
of  all  sorts  of  Grain  last  week,  ex¬ 
cept  Oats,  were  good.  This  morning 
there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Beans,  and  Grey  Peas,  fresh 
up  from  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Flour 
in  addition  to  last  week’s  arrival. 
There  was  not  so  much  life  in  the 
Wheat  trade  as  of  late,  and  although 
superfine  samples  obtained  last  quo¬ 
tations,  other  sorts  arc  rather  lower. 


Barley  for  malting  hardly  main_ 
tains  the  late  quotations.  Old  Beans 
fully  support  the  terms  of  this  day 
se’nnight,  but  New  sell  very  heavily. 
Boiling  Peas  are  3s.  to  4s.  per  quarj 
ter  higher.  Grey  Peas  are  plentiful, 
and  2s.  to  3s.  cheaper.  Oats  sell  on 
much  the  same  terms  as  this  day 
sc’nnight,  but  there  is  no  trade  ex¬ 
cept  to  needy  buyers,  who  are  obliged 
to  give  rather  more  money.  Flour 
is  unaltered. 


Price  on  hoard  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . 60s.  —  65s. 

- Seconds . 55s.  —  60s. 

- North  Country  .  ,50s.  —  54s. 

Foreign  Oats  . 17s.  —  25s. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c.  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  Lotidon,  from  Nov. 
22  to  N  ov.  27,  both  inclusive. 


Wheat. . 

Qrs. 

.13,205 

Tares . 

Qrs. 

27 

Barley  . 

.  6,765 

Linseed  .. 

— 

Malt  . . . 

.  3,756 

Rapeseed. . 

— 

Oats  . . . 

.  2,345 

Brank  .... 

5 

Beans  .. 

.  1,610 

Mustard  . . 

- 

Flour  .. 

10,900 

Flax . 

_ 

Rye. . . . 

Hemp  .... 

— 

Peas  . . . 

.  1,066 

Seeds  .... 

69 

Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Nov.  20. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  ..46,707  |  Oats _ 15,266 

Rye .  135  |  Beans _ 4,576 

Barley  ..52,172  |  Peas  ....  2,777 
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Price  of  HOPS  per  Cwt.  in  the 
Borough. 

Monday,  Nov.  29. — Old  duty  (offi¬ 
cial)  148,832/.  Os.  Oif/.  The  above 
proving  Higher  than  has  been  antici¬ 
pated  for  some  time  back,  has  caused 
a  flatness  in  the  market  for  New  Hops, 
but  the  same  prices  are  asked.  Old 
ones  continue  much  inquired  after. 

Maidstone,  Nov.  25. — We  have 
this  week  heard  of  but  very  few  sales; 
in  fact,  the  Hops  are  now  so  much 
out  of  the  planter’s  hands,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  at  market: 
the  little  business  that  is  transacted 
is  at  rather  lower  prices,  and  the  trade 
upon  the  whole  is  certainly  duller  in 
consequence  of  the  reported  duty 
coming  out  to  be  not  much  short  of 
150,000/. 

Worcester,  Nov.  24. — On  Saturday 
244  pockets  of  New  and  six  of  Old 
Hops  w'ere  weighed  in  our  market ; 
the  sale  continues  brisk  at  from 
7/.  12*.  to  8/.  5s. 

Monday',  Nov.  29. — The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  6,574 
iirkins  of  Butter,  and  726  bales  of 
Bacon ;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
3,733  casks  of  Butter. 

City,  I  st  December  >  1824. 

BACON. 

Not  much  doing,  either  wholesale 
or  retail. — On  Board,  56s,  to  57 s. 
Landed,  61s.  to  62s.  y 


BUTTER. 

Although  the  demand  is  not  brisk, 
this  article  fully'  maintains  the  late 
prices.' — On  Board:  Carlow,  100s.  to 
102s.;  Waterford,  Dublin,  Cork,  or 
Limerick,  96s.  to  98s. ;  Belfast,  100s. 
— Landed :  Carlow,  103s.  to  105s.  ; 
Waterford,  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Lime¬ 
rick,  100s.  to  102s.;  Belfast,  104s.; 
Dutch,  106s.  to  110s. 

CHEESE. 

The  consumption  here  has  very- 
much  fallen  off  of  late  ;  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  having  been  very  imprudent  in 
making  their  purchases,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  heavy  loss,  on  all 
kinds  of  new  Cheese.  The  stocks  on 
hand  in  London  are  very  heavy,  and, 
in  many  instances,  are  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  must  sell.  Prices  are 
nominal. 


Smithfield,  Monday,  Nov.  29. 
Per  Stone  of  8  •pounds  {alive), 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  6  to  4  4 

Mutton . 4  0 — 4  8 

Veal  .... _ 5  0—6  0 

Pork . 4  6—5  6 

Beasts  ....3,223  |  Sheep  ..19,520 
Calves....  160  |  Pigs .  190 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  6  to  3  6 

Mutton . 3  0  — 4  0 

Veal . 3  8  —  5  8 

Pork.. ....  .4  0  —  6  0 

Leadenhall,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  4  to  3  4 

Mutton . 3  2  — 4  0 

Veal . 3  4—5  4 

Pork . 4  0  —  6  0 
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Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4 lb.  .  Loaf  . is  stated  at  Ur/,  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 


POTATOES. 

Spitalfields. — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  £5  10 

Middlings . 2  5  —  2  10 

Chats . 2  5—00 

Common  Red.  .3  10  —  4  10 

Borough. — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  £4  15 

Middlings . 115  —  2  5 

Chats . . 1  15  —  2  0 

Common  Red.. 3  10  —  4  10 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Stuiihjteld.  —  Hay.... 60s.  to  100s. 

Straw... 36s.  to  40s. 
Clover.. 84s.  to  126s. 
Si.  James's.— Hay.... 63s.  to  110s. 

Straw... 30s.  to  46s. 
Clover.. 68s.  to  UOs. 
Whitechapel.-- Hay ...  .70s.  to  105s. 

Straw. ..36s,  to  42s. 
Clover.  .90s.  to  120s. 


COAL  MARKET.  Nov.  26. 

Shifts  at  Market.  Ships  sold.  Price. 

10$ Newcastle. .  10$.  .3 3s.  lid.  to 39 s. «.)</. 
1  Sunderland  1  ..37s.  9d. —  Os.  Od. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 


By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to  , 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 

The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  TVeek  before. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans 

Pease 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s. 

0  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

Aylesbury . 

62 

76 

0 

40 

48 

0 

24 

28 

0 

82 

50 

0 

42 

47 

0 

Banbury . 

60 

72 

0 

43 

48 

0 

26 

33 

6 

48 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke - 

64 

76 

0 

35 

52 

0 

22 

26 

0 

35 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

56 

70 

0 

33 

35 

0 

20 

22 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

60 

80 

0 

40 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

52 

0 

45 

64 

0 

Derby . 

68 

73 

0 

47 

53 

0 

26 

32 

0 

54 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Devizes . 

50 

76 

0 

35 

50 

0 

25 

32 

0 

50 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

52 

70 

0 

30 

40 

0 

22 

29 

0 

44 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Exeter . 

62 

72 

0 

37 

48 

0 

18 

22 

0 

42 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

68 

84 

0 

37 

54 

0 

24 

31 

0 

42 

54 

0 

41 

48 

0 

Henley . 

5  6 

81 

0 

32 

48 

0 

22 

29 

0 

36 

54 

0 

44 

48 

0 

Horucastle....  .. 

58 

67 

0 

38 

48 

0 

20 

28 

0 

50 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungerford . 

56 

80 

0 

34 

45 

0 

20 

31 

0 

45 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lew  es . .  .... 

66 

74 

0 

42 

47 

0 

25 

26 

0 

42 

43 

0. 

48 

0 

0 

Lynn  . 

54 

68 

0 

44 

49 

0 

22 

29 

0 

43 

47 

0 

42 

44 

0 

Newbury . 

55 

81 

0 

34 

52 

0 

20 

32 

0 

40 

56 

0 

44 

52 

0 

Newcastle . 

50 

64 

0 

32 

45 

0 

22 

30 

0 

40 

44 

0 

40 

52 

0 

Northampton. .  . . 

64 

70 

0 

40 

44 

0 

22 

26 

0 

45 

50 

0 

44 

46 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

67 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . 

55 

85 

0 

22 

55 

0 

18 

30 

0 

30 

55 

0 

40 

50 

0 

Stamford . 

58 

73 

0 

39 

53 

6 

25 

32 

0 

51 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

64 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . 

67 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

68 

90 

0 

36 

50 

0 

24 

31 

0 

36 

53 

0 

46 

50 

0 

Warminster . 

51 

74 

0 

32 

53 

0 

17 

29 

0 

42 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

60 

72 

0 

35 

48 

0 

23 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . . 

66 

72 

0 

36 

48 

0 

24 

28 

0 

40 

46 

0 

38 

53 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

25 

32 

6 

23 

28 

0 

14 

20 

0 

16 

20 

0 

15 

19 

0 

Haddington  * ... . 

24 

32 

0 

22 

29 

6 

14 

20 

0 

15 

19 

0 

15 

19 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — TheScotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Nov.  23. — The  importations  of  Grain  during  the  past  week 
having  been  very  limited,  added  to  the  improvement  in  London  of  the  loth 
inst.  were  (unitedly)  circumstances  which  led  to  an  active  demand  for 
Wheats,  and  some  considerable  sales  were  effected  throughout  that  period 
at  an  advance  of  6 it.  to  10;/.  per  bushel ;  and  on  Flour  2s".  per  sack.  Oats 
were  also  in  good  demand  at  an  advance  of  3d.  to  4d.  per  bushel.  For 
Walt  and  fine  malting  Barley,  holders  were  demanding  S d.  to  6d.  per 
bushel  more  than  on  Tuesday  last.  Oatmeal  improved  2’s.  per  pack;  and 
Beans  and  Peas  were  each  2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter  dearer.  At  this  day’s 
market  but  few  good  samples  of  Grain  were  exhibited,  however,  the 
attendance  of  buyers  being  tolerably  good,  sales  to  a  fair  extent  were  made 
in  Wheat  and  Oats  at  fully  the  advance  previously  noted. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  16th  to  the  22d  of  November  1824,  in¬ 
clusive  : — Wheat,  4,813  ;  Barley,  397  ;  Oats,  2,150  ;  and  Malt,  7 1  quarters. 
Flour,  1,352  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  1,173  packs,  per  240  lbs. 

Norwich ,  Nov.  27. — This  market  was  very  brisk  here  to-day,  and  well 
attended  ;  Wheat  fetched  from  62s.  to  71s. ;  Barley,  33s.  to  50s.;  Oats,  27 s. 
to  33s. ;  Beans  and  Peas  but  little  alteration. 

Bristol,*  Nov.  27. — There  is  at  present  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
Corn,  &c.  at  this  place,  at  about  the  prices  stated  below. — Best  Wheat, 
from  8s.  9d.  to  9s. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d. ;  inferior  ditto,  5s.  6d.  to 
6s.  3d.;  Barley,  3s.  to  5s.  9 d. ;  Beans,  4s.  to  6s.  9d. ;  Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  3d. ; 
and  Malt,  3s. 3d.  to  7s.  9 d.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  32 s.  to  54s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Nov.  25. — Our  market  to-day  was  tolerably  brisk  for  most 
things,  especially  for  Barley,  of  both  malting  and  grinding  descriptions, 
and  each  were  2s.  to  4s.  per  quarter  higher  ;  the  Maltsters,  however,  were 
not  disposed  to  buy  more  than  for  immediate  uses,  and  the  principal  ones 
are  generally  stocked  for  the  present.  The  supply  of  Wheat  was  greater 
than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  and  was  2d.  to  3d.  per  60  lbs.  dearer  : 
prices,  8s.  6 d.  to  8s.  lOrf.  per  60  lbs.  Malt  was  inquired  for  at  more  money, 
and  72s.  per  quarter  was  refused  in  several  instances.  Oats  were  a  free 
sale  at  28s.  to  32s. ;  Beans  also  at  20s.  to  23 s.  per  ten  scores ;  and  Peas,  52s. 
to  68s.  per  qr.  Fine  Flour,  55 s.  to  56s. ;  Seconds,  50s.  to  53s.  per  sack. 

Ipswich,  Nov.  27. — We  had  to-day  a  large  supply  of  all  Grain,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Barley.  Wheat,  and  all  other  Corn,  sold  on  about  the  same  terms 
as  last  week,  as  follow: — Wheat,  60s.  to  74s. ;  Bailey,  35s.  to  48s.;  Beans, 
36s.  to  40s. ;  Peas,  40s.  to  42s. ;  and  Oats,  24s.  to  29s.  per  qr. 

Wisbech,  Nov.  27. — There  was  rather  a  brisk  demand  for  most  articles 
in  the  Corn  line,  which  fetched  a  small  advance  upon  the  prices  of  last 
week,  especially  those  of  a  prime  quality. 

Wakefield,  Nov.  26. — The  late  boisterous  weather  has  kept  several  ves¬ 
sels  from  getting  up  to  this  day’s  market,  and  the  supply  is  very  small  of 
every  description  of  Grain.  New  Wheat,  2s.  to  3s.  and  Old  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter  dearer  than  last  week,  but  the  trade  is  not  brisk.  An  advance  of 
full  3s.  per  quarter  is  generally  demanded  for  Barley  :  the  Maltsters  pur¬ 
chased  reluctantly,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  market  very  few  sales  were 
made.  Oats  are  1  d.  per  stone,  and  Shelling  2s.  per  load  higher.  No  altera¬ 
tion  in  other  articles. — Wheat,  old,  60s.  to  70s.;  new,  65s.  to  72s.  per 
60  lbs. ;  Barley,  old,  38s.  to  40s. ;  new,  43s.  to  48s.  per  qr.;  Beans,  new, 
48s.  to  50s.;  old,  52s.  per  63  lbs.:  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  perqr.;  Mealing  Oats, 
l4tf.  to  15 d.  per  stone ;  Shelling,  new,  S5s.  to  36s. ;  Malt,  42s.  to  46s. ;  and 
Flour,  52 s.  to  56s.  per  load.  Itapeseed,  25/.  to  27/.  per  last. 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  and  MEAT  MARKETS,  &c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Nov.  27. — There  were  the  most  lean  Scots  here 
to-day,  than  for  a  considerable  time  past,  bat  owing  to  the  high  prices 
demanded  by  the  salesmen,  but  few  were  disposed  of.  There  were  hut 
few  Shcej)  and  Lambs  penned,  which  went  off  readily  : — Tat  15ecf,  7s.  3 d. 
to  8s.  6d. ;  Mutton,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  Qd. ;  Veal,  7s.  6 d.  to  9s.  ;  Pork,  6s.  9d. 
to  8s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 

Horncastle,  Nov.  27. — Beef,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  Mutton, 
5d.  to  Qd.;  Veal,  6d.  to  8 d.  and  Pork,  Qd.  to  7 d.  per  lb. 

At  Morpeth  Market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  short  supply  of  Cattle, 
blit  a  good  many  Sheep,  and  both  met  with  ready  sale,  at  last  week’s 
prices. — Beef,  from  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  Qd. ;  Mutton,  5s.  Qd.  to  6s.  Qd.  per  stone, 
sinking  offal. 

-  / 

\ 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Nov.  20,  1824. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

5. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

Sr 

d. 

London* . 

2... 

.41 

9. 

. .  .25 

4 

Essex  . 

. 73 

9.  .. 
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THE  WEN. 

The  swellings  of  the  Wen,  the 
probable  progress  of  those  swel¬ 
lings,  and  the  probable  fate  of 
the  Wen  itself 


Kensington,  6th  Dec.  1834. 

The  monstrous  thing,  called 
the  “  Metropolis,”  has  received, 
during  the  last  year,  an  addition, 
or  swelling,  to  the  amount  of,  it  is 
calculated,  twenty- two  thousand 
houses,  including  those  which  are 
now  actually  building  and  above 
ground.  While  that  farcical 
affair  was  goiug  on,  about  Peter 
M‘Culluck,  and  the  “Ricardo- 
Lecture,”  while  this  farce  was 
on  foot,  there  were  puffs,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  in  praise  of 
Peter  and  the  lecture,  which 
should  have  been  called  the  school 
for  “  watching  the  turn  of  the 
■market."  Peter  M'Culluck, 
like  the  great  founder  of  the  lec¬ 
ture,  is  a  man  of  this  world.  He 
is  for  taking  the  good  things  that 
are  presented  to  him,  without  em¬ 


barrassing  himself  as  to  conse¬ 
quences.  Peter  saw  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  houses  rising  up. 
Viewing  them  through  the  Ri¬ 
cardo  glass,  they  appeared  beau¬ 
tiful  to  his  eyes.  And  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  the  midst  of  his  lecture,  “  Oh! 
“  wonderful  effects  of  watching 
“  the  turn  of  the  market”!  Hav¬ 
ing  descended  a  little  from  this 
lofty  state  of  mind,  he  observed, 
in  plain  and  sober  Scotch,  that  he 
could  not  see,  for  his  part,  why 
any  one  should  attempt  to  set 
bounds  to  the  extent  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  cities ;  and  that  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  they 
coukl  contain  too  many  houses,  or 
too  many  people. 

Leaving  these  doctrines  of 
Peter  M‘Culluck,  which  would 
be  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  had 
they  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  so  widely 
circulated,  through  that  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  certainly  read 
more  than  any  other  daily  paper 
in  the  kingdom,  and  which,  were 
it  not  for  its  Scotch  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  would  be  worthy  of  being 
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read  by  every  man  in  the  world ; 
leaving  Petek  M'Culluck’s 
opinions  for  the  present,  let  me 
return  to  the  facts  regarding  the 
swellings  of  the  Wen.  In  the 
month  of  May  last,  a  gentleman, 
who  appeared  to  be  well  informed 
upon  the  subject,  told  me  that 
there  were  twenty-two  thousand 
new  houses  then  about  to  be  built 
within  the  Hills  of  Mortality,  or 
thereabouts.  This  could  hardly 
be  other  than  matter  of  mere 
estimate.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
give  it  forth  as  a  thing  known  to 
be  true.  But,  if  1  were  to  judge 
from  my  own  observation ;  and 
that  observation  has  been  pretty 
close  and  attentive  ;  I  have  been 
in  person  to  survey  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  swellings ;  I  have 
looked  at  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rows  of  new  houses ;  of  the 
new  squares.  1  have  looked  over 
the  hundreds  of  acres,  covered 
with  brick-making  and  building 
materials.  If  I  am  to  judge  from 
these  observations  of  mine,  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  less  than  twenty 
thousand  houses  will  have  been 
added  to  the  WEN  in  the  year 
1824. 

The  Return  of  houses  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  year  1821,  gave  us,  for 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  one  hundred 
and  seventy -six  thousand ,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  -  six  houses. 


I.et  us  suppose  that  the  addition 
made  in  1822  and  in  1823  to  have 
been  ten  thousand  houses  each 
year.  Then  add  twenty  thousand 
for  1824,  and  we  have  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  thousand  houses. 
The  population  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  in  1821,  was  1,225,694, 
according  to  the  Return,  on  which, 
observe,  I  never  place  any  reli¬ 
ance;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
there  must  now  be  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  within  the 
Bills  of  Mortallity,  which  is  one 
seventh  part  (according  to  the 
same  Return)  of  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wules; 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Bedfordshire,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Buckinghamshire,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  Cumberland,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  Monmouthshire,  Kent, 
Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Westmoreland,  Northumberland, 
Nottingham,  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Oxfordshire.  So 
that  there  are  huddled  together 
already  in  the  tax-eating  Wen,  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  nine¬ 
teen  counties  of  England,  and 
two  of  those  counties  nre  Kent  and 
Hampshire.  Well  done,  WEN! 
Bravo  Peter  M'Cui.i.uck.  The 
devil  is  in  it  if  we  shall  not  thrive 
now  by  “  watching  the  turn  of  the 
market." 
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But,  how  is  this  to  go  on?  And, 
yet,  how  is  it  to  stop  !  The  twenty 
thousand  new  houses  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  have  drawn  up  from 
the  country  not  a  man  less  than 
sixty  thousand  workmen  ;  and  the 
spectacle  is  one  full  of  curiosity 
and  of  interest.  You  sec,  at  their 
breakfast  time  or  dinner  time, 
whole  crowds  of  men  in  smock- 
frocks,  and  their  ureal  country 
nail  shoes,  coming  out  of  the  brick¬ 
fields,  and  of  the  excavations 
making  for  the  foundations  of  now 
houses.  These  men  have,  of  course, 
women  and  children  generally 
attached  to  them.  Suppose  each 
family  to  he  three  in  number  upon 
an  average.  Here  are  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  persons  de¬ 
pending  upon  this  work  of  adding 
to  the  swellings  of  the  WEN. 
The  twenty  thousand  new  houses 
must  be  occupied,  or  they  will 
tall  into  ruins. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  a  ml  eighty  thousand  persons 
employed  in  these  buildings  I  Are 
they  to  keep  on  building  houses 
If  they  do,  the  WEN  must  con¬ 
sist  of  two  millions  of  people  in 
another  three  years.  But,  at  any 
rate,  a  stop  must  be  put  to  this 
work  in  the  course  of  a  Jew  years, 
say  the  Morning  Chronicle  and 
Pktkk  M‘Culli;i  a  just  what  they 
please.  A  slop  MUST  be  put  to 
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it,  and  what  is  then,  again  I  say*  * 
to  become  of  this  hundred  uiul 
eighty  thousand  persons  t  Arc  they 
to  ho  sent  hack  to  the  country 
again  !  or  arc;  holes  to  he  dug  to 
tumble  them  into,  when  they  are 
knocked  on  the  head  f 

We  are  constantly  hearing  id' a 
redundant  population  in  the  emm- 
try.  Nobody  ever  complains  of 
the  redundant  population  of  the 
WEN,  where  the  increasing  po¬ 
pulation  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  prosperity.  In  all  the  nineteen 
counties  which  1  have  mentioned 
above,  there  is  the  most  dismal 
outcry  about  there  being  too  many 
people.  The  Reports  to  the 
House  of  Commons  lament,  in  the 
language  of  I'ktkii  M'diii-oucu, 
that  the  supply  id'  the  labourers 
in  the  “  market"  is  beyond  the 
demand.  By  the  way,  I  used  to 
think  this  phrase  of  the  Scotch 
Economists,  of  labourers  in  the. 
marked,  somewhat  strange  anil 
whimsical ;  hut  I  have  recently 
road,  in  the  Scotch  newspapers, 
that  which  explains  the  matter. 

1 1  w'us  an  account  of  the  “  shearer*” 
us  the  reapers  are  culled,  in  that 
country.  The  paper  said,  that 
there  were,  the  day  before,  four 
hundred  shearers  at  the  Market 
Cross  of  (Glasgow,  I  think  it  was. 
Aral  that  only  three  hundred  of 
them  were  taken  off  hy  the  fanners 
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that  clay.  And  only  for  the  day, 
observe;  so  lhat,  with  all  the 
boasting  about  the  state  of  the 
labourers  in  Scotland,  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  poor  devils 
seems  to  be  as  precarious  as  those 
of  the  ravens  or  carrion  crows. 

To  return  to  our  WEN,  never 
do  we  hear  of  any  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  swellings.  We  have 
inquiries  about  almost  all  other 
things;  but  no  one  seems  to  see 
this  phenomenon,  much  the  most 
interesting  of  almost  any  that  can, 
at  present,  engage  the  attention  of 
a  lawgiver.  We  hear  several 
persons,  and  the  Scotch  Econo¬ 
mists  in  particular,  actually  re¬ 
commend  the  pulling  down  of  cot¬ 
tages,  and  actually  the  clearing 
the  country  of  the  people ;  but 
we  never  hear  any  one  recom¬ 
mending  even  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  this  monstrous  increase 
of  houses  in  the  WEN. 

There  is  no  increase  of  com¬ 
merce  to  account  for  it.  Indeed, 
the  commerce  of  London  has  very 
greatly  decreased.  There  is  no 
influx  of  foreigners,  the  tide  of 
emigration  sets  the  other  way.  If 
the  houses  in  Paris  were  greatly 
to  increase  it  would  not  be  matter 
of  wonder,  seeing  that  so  many 
thousands  of  English  families  have 
gone  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  car¬ 


ried  with  them  their  incomes  to 
spend,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  incomes  are  drawn  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  perverseness 
of  the  advocates  of  the  ruinous 
system  now  in  operation  here ; 
this  perverseness  is  astonishing. 
The  other  day,  the  Editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  observing  upon  a 
statement  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper,  that  six  thousand  houses 
and  thirty  thousand  people  had 
been  added  to  New  York  last  year ; 
in  noticing  this  statement,  he  very 
coolly  observed,  “it  would  seem 
“  that  population  is  everywhere 
“  upon  the  increase.”  So  that 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  no¬ 
tion,  that  the  people  of  New  York 
HAD  BRED  in  this  one  year, 
thirty  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
annual  breedings. 

This  was  a  side-wind  apology 
for  the  swellings  of  the  WEN, 
and  for  the  doctrine  of  brother 
Scotchman,  Peter  M'Culluck. 
The  Editor  of  the  Chronicle  chose 
not  to  advert  to  the  difference  in 
the  circumstances  of  New  York 
and  our  WEN.  New  York  has 
millions  of  acres  of  rich  land  at 
the  back  of  it,  parts  of  which  are 
daily  coming  into  cultivation.  Is 
there  any  such  circumstance  as 
this  belonging  to  this  monstrous 
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WEN  1  The  produce  of  the  land, 
brought  down  the  rivers  to  New 
York,  is  daily  increasing  in  mag¬ 
nitude  and  value,  in  a  prodigious 
degree.  The  shipping  coming 
into  and  going  out  of  New  York 
is  constantly  receiving  a  similar 
increase.  That  beautiful,  capa¬ 
cious,  and  commodious  port  will 
(if  our  present  policy  be  con¬ 
tinued)  surpass  the  port  of  London 
in  a  very  few  years.  There  is  a 
solid  reason,  therefore,  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  houses  and  of  the 
people  of  New  York.  But  can  a 
similar  reason  be  given  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  houses  and  of  people  in 
our  WEN  !  The  increase  in 
New  York  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  commerce  and  business  of 
the  city.  But  the  wretched  WEN 
has  received  no  such  addition.  It 
is  not  a  channel  of  commerce,  but 
a  receptacle  of  taxes.  The  addi¬ 
tions  which  are  made  to  it  are  not 
additions  of  workmen,  tradesmen, 
and  merchants  ;  but  additions  of 
idlers,  devouring  the  produce  oi 
labour,  and  reducing  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  to  nakedness  and  star¬ 
vation. 

While  the  city  of  New  York 
adds  to  its  houses  and  its  people, 
there  are  no  Reports  to  t'.e  State 
Assembly,  or  to  the  Congress,  de¬ 
scribing  nine-tenths  of  the  labour¬ 


ing  classes  in  the  country  as  being 
reduce!  to  the  last  stages  of  mi¬ 
sery  and  degradation.  The  city 
of  New  York  flourishes ;  but  the 
State  of  New  York  flourishes,  in 
every  part  of  it,  also.  The  coun¬ 
try  towns,  and  villages,  and  ham¬ 
lets  increase  in  magnitude  and 
riches  with  the  increasing  city. 
There  is  no  complaint  made  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York  of  a  “  re¬ 
dundant  population”  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  classes  of  the  State.  If 
Peter  M'Cwlluck’s  attention 
were  not  so  closely  rivetted  to  the 
“  turn  of  the  market,’’  he  and  the 
students  who  attended  the  “  Ri¬ 
cardo- lecture,”  would  have  at¬ 
tended  to  this  very  wide  difference 
between  the  fjrowth  of  New  York 
and  the  swellinrjs  of  our  WEN. 
New  York  is  a  youth,  growing  in 
size  and  in  strength  every  day  ; 
ours  is  a  mass  of  corrupt  matter, 
the  increase  of  which  is  distressing 
to  the  beholder.  I,  some  time  ago, 
saw  a  man  in  II  ampshire  that  was 
going  very  much  bent,  and  that 
appeared  to  me,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  to  have  a  heavy  burden 
upon  his  back.  The  gentleman 
who  was  riding  with  me  told  me 
that  it  was  a  WEN  !  It  was 
larger  in  bulk  than  a  half-bushel 
measure  ;  and  1  did  not  feel  the 
less  for  this  unfortunate  man.,  on 
account  of  the  little  wen,  the  size 
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of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which  Mr. 
C.M\-E,only  a  few  months  before, 
had  had  the  kindness  to  remove 
from  roy  own  head. 

It  w-as  impossible  for  me  to  see 
this  man,  stout  and  hale  by  na¬ 
ture,  bent  to  the  earth  by  this  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  load,  without 
comparing  his  situation  to  that  of 
my  unfortunate  country,  made  by 
-nature,  and  by  the  character  of 
its  people,  always  to  occupy  the 
very  first  station  amongst  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  ;  but  now  bent 
down  before  her  enemies,  crouch¬ 
ing  for  fear  of  them,  trembling  at 
the  very  name  of  war,  loaded 
with  this  accursed  WEN,  which 
sucks  up  and  perverts  all  the 
sources  of  her  happiness  and  her 
strength.  It  is  not  thus  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  That  city  is 
r.ot  inhabited  by  tax-eaters  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  comparison  between 
the  two  does  not  hold ;  and  the 
instance  of  the  increase  of  New 
York,  as  an  argument  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  London,  can  be  resorted 
to  only  for  the  purposes  of  decep¬ 
tion. 

Of  all  God’s  creatures,  the  land- 
owners  of  England  appear  to  be 
the  most  blind.  Common  sense 
roust  tell  them,  that  these  swellings 
of  the  Wen  must  be  principally  at 
their  expense,  and  to  their  loss. 
The  WEN  produces  nothing — it 
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creates  nothing.  All  the  produce 
must  come  out  of  the  land,  let 
Petek  M'Cuj.i.uck  say  what  he 
will.  Ricakdo  got  half  a  million 
by  “  watching  the  turn  of  the 
market  but  he  must  have  got  it 
out  of  the  pockets  of  somebody 
else.  He  could  create  nothing 
by  watching  the  turn  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  might  have  watched  the 
turn  of  the  market  to  all  eternity, 
without  creating  a  single  quar¬ 
tern  loaf,  or  (lax  enough  to  make 
a  pocket  -  handkerchief.  The 
whole  of  the  means  of  building 
these  houses  must  come  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  of  rivers 
and  mines,  and  things  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  land,  is  it  not,  then, 
monstrous  to  regard  this  increase 
of  buildings  as  a  mark  of  pros¬ 
perity,  while  the  fact  is  notorious 
that  the  country  is  perishing  ! 

The  general  cause  of  the  swel¬ 
lings  in  question,  is  the  heaping  of 
so  large  a  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  upon  idlers.  The  great 
herd  of  Jews  and  Jobbers  are  un¬ 
fitted  for  any  other  scene.  Six 
millions  a  year  bestowed  upon  a 
Dead  weight ,  is  so  much  taken  in 
taxes  to  be  given  to  people  who 
will  never  work,  and  who  can 
never  live  any  where  hut  in  the 
precincts  of  some  WEN.  The 
fundholders  and  annuitants  of 
various  descriptions,  find  it  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  reside  in  the  country, 
where  they  cannot  make  a  figure 
in  proportion  to  the  calls  of  their 
vanity,  and  hence  they  huddle 
into  the  WEN.  The  landowners 
themselves,  mortgaged  up  to  their 
arm-pits,  compelled  to  live  like 
churls,  compared  to  the  living  of 
their  fathers,  slide  away  to  the 
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WEN  to  hide  their  poverty  and 
disgrace.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
new  row  of  houses,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  in  number,  which 
contains  four  Officers  on  half-pay, 
seven  Clerks  in  Government  Of¬ 
fices,  three  Stock-jobbers,  and 
nine  ci-devant  Country  ’Squires. 
This,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  singu¬ 
lar  instance ;  but  thus  it  is  that 
the  WEN  is  swelled  out.  These 
are  not  persons  come  for  any 
useful  purpose.  They  are  brought 
together  by  causes  which  indicate 
the  ruinous  state  of  the  country. 
Yet  they  assist  to  make  up  the 
show ;  to  excite  the  envy  of  fool¬ 
ish  foreigners,  and  the  pity  or 
contempt  of  the  wise. 

One  pretty  efficient  cause  of 
the  swellings  of  the  WEN,  is  the 
demand  for  poor-rates  in  the 
country.  If  a  dead-weight  man, 
or  a  fundholder,  or  even  a  land- 
owner,  live  in  the  country,  he  has 
the  Overseer  of  the  poor  to  visit 
him  pretty  frequently.  The  far¬ 
mers,  by  paying  wages  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  cause  those  rates  to 
fall  pretty  heavy  upon  every  one 
who  has  a  decent  house  and  a 
little  bit  of  land  ;  or  only  a  house 
and  a  garden.  They  thus  make 
a  hole  in  the  income  of  the  dead¬ 
weight  man,  and  the  other  par¬ 
ties  just  mentioned.  There  is  no 
getting  out  of  this  demand  with¬ 
out  removing  from  the  spot;  and 
there  is  no  spot  to  go  to  but  the 
WEN,  where  all  appearance  of 
gentility  may  be  dropped ;  where 
you  take  good  care  that  your  next 
door  neighbour  does  not  know 
y  ou  ;  where  neither  horse  nor  dog 
nor  man-servant  is  wanted ;  where 
you  can  black  your  own  shoes, 
and  your  wife’s  and  children’s 
into  the  bargain  ;  where  you  can 
rub  up  the  few  knives  and  forks 


that  you  want ;  and  where  a  drab, 
with  cap  as  black  as  ink,  called  a 
servant  of  all-work,  serves  you,  as 
cook,  scullion,  butler  and  lady’s 
maid  ;  and  where,  once  a  month, 
you  and  your  wife  can  draw  off 
as  fine  as  play-actors,  and,  once  a 
year,  can  show  your  spite  to  your 
friends,  by  giving  them  a  dinner 
and  drink  better  than  they  gave 
you.  To  these  causes  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  swellings  of  the  WEN. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  these 
swellings  must  have  an  end.  Go 
on  for  many  y  ears  longer  they 
cannot,  and,  yet,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  most  pregnant  with 
danger;  to  stop,  or  to  proceed. 
About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  some 
inquiries  respecting  the  new 
buildings  were  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Peel.  I  have  no  authority  for 
saying  this,  other  than  that  of 
having  heard  it  from  several  per¬ 
sons,  who  spoke  with  great  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject.  I  have  a 
great  opinion  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Peel,  though  his  Bill  and 
several  other  things  have  shown 
that  he  was  but  a  learner  in  the 
science  of  government.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  a  solider  head 
than  any  Miuister  that  I  haveever 
yet  seen  in  power.  He  is  young  ; 
all  his  faculties  are  in  full  vigour ; 
and  he  must  wish  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  flourish  and  be  secure. 
Such  a  man  cannot  fail  to  be 
alarmed  at  these  monstrous  swel¬ 
lings  of  the  WEN.  He  certainly 
did  cause  an  inquiry  of  some  sort 
to  be  made  respecting  these  swel¬ 
lings  ;  and,  as  rumour  magnifies 
every  thing,  there  was  an  opinion 
prevailing,  for  some  time,  that  the 
Government  meant  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  a  further  erection 
of  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 
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This  rumour  reached  me  from  ■ 
several  quarters,  and  it  could 
hardly  have  arisen  out  of  nothing. 
One  man,  who  was  engaged  in 
erecting  a  great  number  of  houses, 
applied  to  me  to  know  if  I  knew 
what  the  Government  intended 
to  do. 

Now,  though  there  might  really 
be  no  foundation  for  this  rumour, 
the  Government  will,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  be  most  criminally  negli¬ 
gent,  if  they  neglect  all  means  of 
precaution  upon  this  subject.  I 
again  ask,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
persons  who  are  now  employed 
in  the  making  of  these  swellings  1 
There  must  be  a  stop  to  the  swel¬ 
lings  at  sometime ;  and  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  die.  It  must  live 
to  see  a  stop  put  to  these  swel¬ 
lings.  And  whither  are  the  peo- 
le  to  go,  especially  if  agriculture 
e  now  loaded  with  a  redundant 
population  ?■  This  mass  of  per¬ 
sons,  all  assembled  upon  one  spot, 
half  naked  and  more  than  hall' 
starved,  will  not  be  so  easily 
managed  as  the  miserable  pau¬ 
pers  that  are  scattered  about  the 
country.  But  what  reason  have 
tve  to  believe  that  the  swellings 
will  not,  for  some  time,  go  on 
migmenting  ;  until,  perhaps,  a 
quarter  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  England  will  be 
assembled  upon  this  spot  1  The 
Funding  System,  accompanied 
with  its  child,  the  precious  Dead¬ 
weight,  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  this  effect.  In  all  human 
probability,  the  swell  will  go  on 
in  geometrical  progression,  till 
something  come  to  blow  the 
whole  System  to  atoms. 

Is  there  any  man  that  believes 
that  a  WAR  would  not  put  an  end 
to  the  paper-money,  which  is  now 


'  in  a  state  of  half-forced  circulation 
all  over  the  country  1  1  believe 

that  there  is  no  rational  man  who 
does  not  think  that  a  war  would 
completely  blow  up  the  funding 
and  the  dead-weight  system.  In 
my  Letter  to  jhe  King,  of  the  22nd 
September,  published  in  the  Re¬ 
gister  of  the  25th  September,  I 
have  proved,  or  at  least,  I  think  I 
have,  that  these  systems  cannot 
co-exist  with  a  state  of  war.  At 
the  very  least,  there  must  be  a 
legal  tender  of  paper-money  to 
begin  with.  That  legal  tender, 
even  with  the  bayonet  at  every 
man's  breast,  would  scarcely  fail 
to  produce  two  prices.  In  that 
way,  the  Debt  and  the  dead¬ 
weight  would  be  quickly  paid  off ; 
but  what  is  to  become,  then,  of 
this  million  and  a  half  or  two 
millions  of  people,  all  assembled 
upon  one  spot,  and  one  halt  ot 
whom  not  possessing  a  dinner 
until  they  have  earned  it  on  the 
day  on  which  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sumed? 

I  am  conjuring  up  no  bugbears 
here  ;  I  am  not  supposing  things 
which  are  as  unlikely  to  happen 
as  snow  in  the  month  of  August ;  I 
am  not  wishing  to  provide  against 
accidents  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  all  ordinary  expectation  ; 
I  am  talking  of  things  which  may 
happen  in  three  months  from  this 
day.  I  despise  your  comforters 
who  bid  you  jump  over  the  ditch 
when  you  come  to  it.  When  you 
come  to  it,  is  no  time  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  y  our  strength  and 
your  agility.  I  put  this  question 
to  every  reasonable  man  :  What 
do  you  think  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  this  million  and 
a  half  of  persons  assembled  upon 
one  spot,  if  a  panic  were  to  take 
place  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
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the  paper-money  ?  What  would 
be  tli<;  consequence  of  having  a 
million  and  a  half  of  persons  as¬ 
sembled  upon  this  spot,  without  a 
morsel  of  bread  or  meat,  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  that  paper-money  f 
And,  is  there  any  man  who  can 
look  towards  a  war,  without  ex¬ 
pecting  such  panic  to  take  place? 
The  navies  of  France  and  Ame¬ 
rica  would,  if  war  were  declared 
to-morrow,  be  a  full  match  for  us 
at  once.  They  are  both  aug¬ 
menting  their  navies  with  surpris¬ 
ing  expedition.  The  French  navy 
is  very  fast  growing  up  to  he  what 
it  formerly  was  in  its  best  days; 
and  as  to  the  American  navy,  the 
open  and  undisguised  calculations 
of  the  Americans  are,  that  they 
nhall  be  able  to  beat  us  single- 
handed,  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 
There  may  be  some  vain  boasting 
in  this ;  but,  it  is  no  vain  boasting 
to  say,  that  they  have,  even  now, 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  riot  a 
plunk  of  which  they  had  ten  years 
ago.  These  ships  are  built  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  They  are 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  most  effectually  preserved. 
The  country  is  increasing  in  riches 
every  day,  and  the  people  grudge 
no  expense  which  goes  to  the 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  navy. 
Great,  therefore,  as  our  reliance 
must  doubtless  be  on  the  deeds 
to  be  performed  by  Wim.iam 
I’itt  Canning  and  Edmund 
AVodmiiousk,  and  the  rest  of  those 
meritorious  youths,  who,  us  Mr. 
H  i/mb  has  discovered  to  us,  have 
been  promoted  over  the  heads  of 
no  many  others  ;  much  as  we  have 
to  expect  from  fortunate  youths 
who  are  now  commanding  ships, 
with  lieutenants  serving  under 
them  who  were  lieutenants  many 
years  before  their  captains  went 


to  sea;  much  as  we  have  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  these,  when  fighting 
against  Americans,  whose  officers 
are  first  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
most  rigid  examination,  and  are 
then  promoted  by  seniority,  as 
vacancies  occur;  much  as  we 
have  to  expect  from  our  surpris¬ 
ingly  meritorious  youths,  when 
fighting  against  officers  like  these; 
and  against  men  who  are  never 
impressed,  and  who  are  so  well 
paid,  and  have  so  large  a  share 
of  prize-money  punctually  paid 
them;  much  as  we  have  to  expect, 
still  it  would  be  expecting  too 
much  not  to  think  it  within  the 
compass  of  probability  that  war 
with  America  and  France  would 
not  produce  a  panic  that  would 
shake  the  paper-money  system  to 
the  centre. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  Register 
of  the  25th  September,  before 
alluded  to,  I  see  no  reason  to 
hope  that  a  bare  declaration  of 
war  would  not  produce  such 
panic.  We  may  all  love  the 
country;  all  be  ready  to  defend 
it ;  all  be  inflamed  against  the 
enemy;  but,  still,  we  must  all 
look  to  our  own  means  of  eating 
and  drinking.  Any  panic  that 
would  make  people  run  to  get 
gold  for  Dank  notes,  would  pro¬ 
duce  confusion  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but,  here,  in  the  WEN,  it 
would  produce  a  convulsion  that 
would  put  an  end  to  all  law  ;  and 
all  law  being  put  an  end  to,  the 
consequences  need  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  to  any  man.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  paper-money,  is  a 
most  important  circumstance  in 
case  of  war.  It  is  a  thing  that 
our  enemies  would  have  invented 
for  us,  if  they  could,  if  we  had 
not  invented  it  ourselves. 

They  have  it  constantly  in  their 
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eye,  while  they  are  making  the 
most  vigorous  preparation  for  war 
with  us.  And,  now,  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  say  what  1  think  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  WEN,  let  me  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  must  seem  surpris¬ 
ing  to  France  and  America,  that 
we  never  put  any  questions  to 
them  respecting  their  great  and 
constant  preparations  for  war. 
This  is  something  quite  new  in  our 
conduct.  It  is  quite  consonant 
with  those  usages  which  are 
termed  the  Law  of  Nations,  for  us 
to  inquire  of  France  why  she  is 
so  active  in  her  dock-yards  ;  why 
she  is  augmenting  her  naval  force ; 
why,  in  short,  she  is  so  manifestly 
preparing  for  war  against  us.  We 
have  just  the  same  questions,  with 
still  stronger  reason  to  hack  us,  to 
put  to  the  United  States.  Na¬ 
tions,  when  at  peace,  are  to  con¬ 
tinue,  with  respect  to  the  means 
of  offensive  force,  in  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  when  that 
peace  was  made.  They  may  re¬ 
pair  ships,  and  keep  their  armies 
up  by  recruiting.  But  they  are 
not  to  build  great  numbers  of  new'  j 
ships,  or  to  make  great  augmenta¬ 
tions  of  their  armies,  without  being- 
called  upon  by  their  neighbours 
to  account  for  these  measures  ; 
and  nothing  has  been  more  com¬ 
mon  amongst  nations  than  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  sort. 

Yet,  we  now  see  the  Americans 
actually  build  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  and  God  knows  how  many 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  We 
saw,  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  a  vote  for  the  building  of! 
TEN  NEW  FRIGATES.  We  j 
see  Commodore  Porter,  in  a  j 
public  letter,  stating,  so  long  ago 
as  September  1321,  that,  “  in  the  j 
“  course  of  ten  or  fourteen  years,  I 


“  we  may  render  ourselves  supe- 
“  rior  to  any  naval  power  in  the 
“  globe.5’  Suppose  it  to  be  twelve 
years,  three  are  already  gone; 
and  here  stand  we,  waiting  for  the 
completing  of  the  threat.  That 
peace,  which  our  Government  has 
the  folly  to  be  incessantly  re¬ 
presenting  as  being  necessary 
to  ourselves,  is,  by  America, 
employed,  avowedly  employed, 
under  the  most  open  and  undis¬ 
guised  declarations,  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  ships  wherewith  to  sweep 
us  from  the  sea.  William  Pitt 
Canning,  Edmund  Wodeiiouse, 
and  the  other  gallant  and,  sur¬ 
prisingly  meritorious  youths,  who 
have  been  put  over  the  heads 
of  so  many  experienced  offi- 
|  cers,  may,  wringing  back  their 
broad  shoulders,  laugh  at  this 
threat  of  the  Yankees.  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville’s  son,  who  is  already  a 
post  captain,  at  an  age,  I  should 
think,  which  could  hardly  induce 
us  to  believe  that  he  was  more 
than  eleven  or  twelve  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  Upon  looking  into 
the  Peerage,  I  find,  that  Ricuakd 
Saunders  Dundas  was  born  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1802.  Upon 
looking  into  Mr.  Hume’s  Returns, 
I  find,  that  he  was  made  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1822,  over  the  heads  of 
several  thousands  of  midshipmen. 
I  have  heard,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  he  is  now  a  post 
captain,  over  the  heads  of  some 
thousands  of  lieutenants,  who 
have  all  fought,  and  many  of  them 
bled,  in  the  service  of  their  king 
and  country.  The  Hon.  Richard 
Saunders  Dundas,  and  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  fortunate  youths, 
may  laugh  at  this  calculation  of 
Commodore  Porter.  But  it  is 
no  laughing  affair  for  us,  and  our 
Ministry  ought  to  inquire  of  the 
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Government  of  America,  what 
they  mean  by  these  preparations ; 
what  they  mean  by  going  regu¬ 
larly  on  building  a  whole  fleet  of  I 
ships  ol  the  line  and  frigates  ? 

And  why  is  not  this  question  put 
to  them  !  Because  we  have  a  } 
fundholder  debt,  a  dead-weight  t 
debt,  a  paper-monev.  Catholics  in  j 
Ireland,  and  a  WEN  in  England. 
All  this  the  Americans  know  as 
well  as  we.  They  would  laugh  in 
the  face  of  our  Ambassador,  and 
bid  their  ship- builders  hammer 
away.  And  are  we,  then,  to  wait 
till  they  are  quite  ready  f  Time 
slides  away  fast,  and  the  hour  of 
their  readiness  will  soon  arrive. 
Shall  we  wait  until  they  are  actu¬ 
ally  ready  to  hoist  their  sails  !  I 
believe  that  we  shall  and  then, 
woe  unto  the  WEN. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  we 
stand  in  need  of,  is  a  new  system 
of  promotion  in  the  navy  ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance,  that  l  must  dwell  a 
ittle  upon  it  here.  We  ought  to 
follow  in  this  respect  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  those  formidable  enemies  of 
ours  across  the  Atlantic.  Their 
rule  of  promotion  is  this  ; — “  Once 
“  a  \ear,  a  Board  of  Officers,  fbr 
“  the  examination  of  midshipmen 
“  requesting  promotion  is  insti- 
“  tuted.  This  rule  was  introduced 
“  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  at 
“  the  suggestion  of  the  navy  com- 
“  missioners.  The  officers  con- 
“  st i tuting  the  Board,  are  selected 
“  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

“  It  consists  of  three  captains, 
et  aided  by  a  mathematician.  Pub- 
“  lie  notice  of  the  place  and  time 
“  of  sitting  of  the  Board  is  given, 

“  and  all  midshipmen  deeming 
“  themselves  qualified  for  exami- 
“  nation,  are  requested  to  attend 
“  for  that  purpose.  The  exami- 


“  nation  is  very  rigid,  and  is  con- 
“  ducted  with  so  severe  a  scrutiny 
“  into  the  acquirements  of the  ap- 
“  plicants,  that  it  is  presumed  all 
“  passed  by  the  Board,  are,  from 
“  a  full  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
“  their  profession,  qualified  to  take 
“  command  of  a  ship.  After  pass- 
“  ing  this  examination,  they  are 
“  promoted  by  seniority,  as  va- 
“  enneies  may  occur.” 

There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  An  officer  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  out  of  his  regular  turn,  if 
he  have  captured  a  vessel  of  su¬ 
perior  force  to  Ids  own.  Look  at 
Mr.  II  umb’si  lists.  See  there  how 
many- scores  have  been  promoted 
in  our  navy  over  the  heads  of 
thousands  that  stood  before  them 
in  point  . of  seniority.  IIow  very 
different  must  the  case  be,  when 
officers  are  sure- of  their  due  shore 
of  promotion.  This  regulation  of 
the  Americans  seems  to  be  the. 
very  wisest  that  could  be  imagined. 
They  do  not  admit  any  one  to 
be  a  lieutenant  till  he  is  proved  to 
be  fit  to  take  the  command  of  a 
ship.  Being  proved  to  be  fit  to 
have  the  command  of  a  ship,  he 
is  put  down  to  take  his  regular 
turn,  according  to  his  standing  as 
midshipman.  This  is  the  true 
way  of  having  the  best  talents  of 
the  country  in  the  service  ol’  the 
country.  But,  let  us  take  once 
more,  though  we  be  guilty  of  re¬ 
petition  ;  let  us  take  from  Mr. 
Hume’s  accounts,  a  specimen  of 
our  mode  of  promotion.  He  gives 
us  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  lucky  mid¬ 
shipmen,  who  had  become  lieu¬ 
tenants  in  surprisingly  quick  time. 

I  will  insert  this  list  nere,  though 
I  have  once  before  inserted  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  directly  in  point,  as  a 
contrast  to  this  Yankee  regula¬ 
tion. 
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List  of  a  few  of  the  Midshipmen  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  had  served  their  time. 


Names. 

Date  of 
Commission 
a3  Lieut. 

J.  R.  Carnac . 

1818 

H.  Hope  Johnson  . . 
Hon.  G.  D.  Ryder  . . 
Henry  Dundas  .... 
Ch.  J.  Hope  Johnson 
W.  F.  Martin*  .... 
A.  Fitzclarencef. .  . . 
Hon.  R.  S.  Dundas. . 
G.  J.  Hope  Johnson  . 
Hon.  W.  Anson .... 
C.  A.  Barlow . 

1819 

1820 
1820 
1821 
1822 

F.  Patten . 

W.  B.  Maclintock  . . 
J.  J.  Tucker  . 

W.  P.  Canning  .... 
E.  Wodehouse  .... 

G.  W.  C.  Lydiard  . . 

H.  B.  Martin . 

Now  these  peopl 
just  out  of  their  time 
men.  That  time  is  si 
that,  as  they  were 
in  and  after  the  }Tea 
three  first  only  could  ] 
have  been  even  once 
ship,  in  the  capacity 
man,  before  the  end 

e  were  but 
as  midship- 
x  years ;  so 
til  promoted 
r  1818,  the 
POSSIBLY 

on  board  of 
of  midship- 
of  the  last 

war.  How  could  they  be  qualified 
to  take.  the  command  of  a  ship  ? 
If  they  had  had  to  pass  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Navy  Board,  they  could  not 
have  been  promoted ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  over 
whose  heads  they  were  put. 

But,  the  source  of  the  mischief 
lies  a  great  deal  deeper  here ;  and 
this  brings  me  to  speak  of  that 
great  source  of  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  and  all  the  dangers 
of  the  country!  We  might  easily 
have  a  board  like  the  Americans  ; 
but,  to  make  this  board  of  any 


*  Was  again  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Fly,  18  guns,  on 
the  5th  February  1823,  having 
passed  over  3460  Lieutenants. 

t  A.  Fitzclarance  entered  May 
1814,  made  Commander  by  the 
Admiralty,  17th  May  1823 — 24 
days  beyond  the  two  years  re¬ 
quired  to  be  Lieutenants. 

N.  B.  The  total  number  of 
Lieutenants  on  the  Admiralty  list, 
corrected  to  25th  June  1823,  were 
3718. 

use,  we  must  have  a  legislature 
chosen  by  the  people  at  large. 
We  must  have  a  Ministry  that 
cares  not  a  straw  about  whose 
son,  or  whose  cousin,  or  whose 
wife’s  cousin  is  the  candidate  for 
promotion.  Here  is  the  root  of  all 
the  evil.  Here  we  trace  it  at 
once  to  its  bottom.  In  the  little 
list  above  given,  there  are  no  less 
than  three  Hope  Johnsons,  rela¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Hopetown.  There 
is  an  Honourable  Rydeh,  an 
Honble.  Dundas,  an  Ilonble. 
Anson,  a  Fitzclarence,  a  Can¬ 
ning  and  a  Wodeiiouse.  What 
would  it  signify  having  a  board, 
if  the  board  were,  in  fact,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  those  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
moted  parties  are  related1!  In 
our  present  state  of  the  represen¬ 
tation,  as  it  is  called,  no  Minister 
could  keep  his  place,  if  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  hoard  to  act  as  the 
American  Board  does.  The  cause 
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is  radical,  and  radical  must  be  the 
remedy. 

I  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
of  late,  articles  very  ostentatiously 
put  forward  about  the  promotion 
of  old  midshipmen  and  lieu¬ 
tenants.  The  stir  which  has  been 
made,  through  the  laudable  exer¬ 
tions. of  Mr.  Hume,  seems  to  have 
produced  some  little  effect.  But, 
alas !  it  will  produce  no  effect 
worth  speaking  of.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  change  calculated  to  give 
us  confidence,  and  to  make  us 
hope  to  be  able  to  cope  with  our 
aspiring  and  indefaticable  foes. 
We,  at  last,  are  upon  the  eve  of 
feeling,  most  sensibly,  the  effects 
of  that  system,  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  has  told  us  works  so  well. 
It  was  this  system,  that  works  so 
well,  that  first  drove  America  to 
independence :  it  was  the  same 
system  that  laughed  at  her  fir 
frigates  with  bits  of  stupid  bunt¬ 
ing  flying  at  her  mast  heads  ;  it 
was  the  same  system  that  made  a 
devastating  Avar  upon  her  coasts, 
at  an  expense  of  seventy  millions 
of  money;  it  was  the  same  system 
that  drove  her  to  build  a  great 
navy  ;  and  it  is  that  same  system 
that  is  now  providing  us  with 
commanders  to  fight  her  :  so  that, 
we  are  now  about  to  have  a  fair 
and  full  taste  of  the  ultimate 
effects  of  this  system. 

The  same  cause  has,  at  the 
same  time,  supplied  ns  with  our 
fundholder  debt,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  our  dead-weight 
debt,  and  with  that  paper-money, 
and  with  all  those  causes  of  panic 
which  must  inevitably  exist  in 
case  of  another  war. 

It  is  said  that  the  system  has 
lasted  a  long  while,  and  that  it 
may  therefore  exist  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  without  producing 


any  fatal  effect.  This  is  a  very 
silly  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
system  was  not  what  it  is  now, 
until  it  created  the  debts.  It  went 
on  as  long  as  it  could  without 
creating  the  debts  to  any  consider¬ 
able  amount.  At  last,  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  the  debts.  It 
could  get  along  no  further  without 
mortgaging  all  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Jt  would  fain  have 
made  the  nation  pay  its  way ;  but 
it  could  not.  It  could  not  main¬ 
tain  itself  without  having  resort  to 
those  means  which  have  at  last 
placed  it  in  so  perilous  a  state. 
It  made  use  of  Avar,  in  order  to 
protect  itself.  Down  it  must  haAre 
come  thirty  years  ago,  if  it  had 
not  resorted  to  war.  But  it  has 
only  gained  a  little  time;  for 
now,  in  peace,  it  has  to  ansAver  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Those 
expenses  have  given  it  a  people, 
six-sevenths  of  Avhom  are  half 
naked  and  half  starved.  It  sees 
our  enemies  flourishing,  happy, 
and  preparing,  manifestly,  for 
Avar  against  it;  and  the  ghost  of 
a  murdered  man  is  not  more 
frightful  to  the  murderer  than  the 
thought  of  Avar  is  to  it. 

That  hated,  that  justly  detested 
description  of  persons,  vulgarly, 
but  very  properly,  called  Borough- 
mongers  ;  oh !  how  they  exulted 
and  chuckled  when  they  had  put 
down  revolution,  as  they  called  it, 
in  the  year  1815.  They  did  not 
foresee  that  which  was  to  come. 
They  did  not  anticipate  in  those 
days  of  the  “  second  conquest  of 
France,”  they  did  not  then  think 
of  the  reckoning,  though  I  so  fre¬ 
quently  requested  them  to  do  it. 
Little  did  they  imagine  that  the 
ruin  of  farmers  and  landlords  was 
to  follow,  and  the  mortgage  of 
estates  to  the  Bank.  In  those 
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halcyon  days  they  almost  shed 
tears  of  joy  while  they  congratu¬ 
lated  each  other,  in  what  they 
deemed  the  everlasting  slavery  of 
the  people.  Little  did  they  dream 
that  the  day  was  at  hand  when 
the  miseries  of  that  people  would 
clap  an  everlasting  blister. plaster 
to  their  throats. 

Hut  still  less  did  they  dream 
that  they  should  ever  see  this  hor¬ 
rible  spectacle  of  an  American 
navy.  And  I  here  call  upon  my 
readers  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
recollect,  that  I  gave  them  warn¬ 
ings  about  this  navy  when  the 
war  against  America  was  about 
to  commence.  Over  and  over 
again  I  told  them  that  that  war 
would  have  to  be  repented  of  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  I  told  them 
that  it  would  create  an  American 
navy.  More  than  a  hundred  times 
over,  I  am  sure,  I  said  this.  The 
boroughmongers,  in  the  delirium 
of  their  joy,  treated  my  predic¬ 
tions  with  scorn  ;  and  I  must  say, 
that  the  public  in  general  partici¬ 
pated  in  that  scorn;  or,  at  best, 
treated  my  forebodings  with  good- 
natured  ridicule. 

The  prediction  has  been  ful¬ 
filled,  however  ;  the  Yankees 
seem  resolved  to  make  me  out  a 
true  prophet  ;  and  it  would  be 
most  curious  indeed,  if  this  navy 
of  theirs  were,  at  last,  to  produce 
that  radical  reform  in  England 
for  which  we  have  so  long  been 
contending  in  vain.  When  abuses 
are  so  deeply  rooted ;  when  they 
are  supported  by  such  a  great 
mass  of  interests,  it  requires  some 
tremendous  shock  to  eradicate 
them.  We  have  generally  seen, 
that  great  internal  changes  in  a 
State  are  produced  in  times  of 
great  peril  to  the  country ;  and 
who  knows  but  we  may,  at  last, 
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get  a- {air  representation  in  the 
Parliament  by  the  means  of  dan¬ 
gers  from  without  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
nor  do  I  say  lliat  I  wish  reform  to 
be  produced  from  such  a  cause; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  thing  is  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  if  it  were  to  take  place, 
how  singular  would  be  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  boroughmongers ! 

Once  more,  before  I  conclude, 
let  ine  request  rny  readers,  notonly 
not  to  think  lightly,  but  not  to  put 
off  for  a  moment  the  thinking  se¬ 
riously  of  the  consequences  to  us  of 
another  war.  We  can  have  no 
war,  mind,  in  which  America  will 
not  take  part,  unless  we  make  her 
a  full  surrender  of  our  maritime 
dominion.  Now,  I  beg  to  be 
looked  upon  as  laying  this  down  as 
a  certainty.  Then  we  shall  see, 
in  the  loss  of  that  dominion,  or  in 
the  continual  panics  that  will  t-ake 
place,  and  in  the  confusion  that 
will  arise  out  of  those  panics  ; 
then  vve  shall  see  in  the  fears  and 
troubles  anti  anxieties,  such  as  no 
nation  ever  experienced  before, 
the  real  ripe  fruits  of  a  system  of 
boroughmongering. 

Amongst  these  sources  of  anx¬ 
iety  and  peril,  this  monstrous 
WEN  will  not  be  the  least.  It 
will  he  sensitive  in  the  extreme. 
The  slightest  rumour  will  affect  it. 
Jews  and  jobbers  have  no  country, 
no  courage,  no  fortitude ;  and  as 
to  the  crowds  who  depend  on  them 
for  bread,  what  is  to  he  expected 
of  them  in  such  a  crisis  !  A  panic- 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  induc¬ 
ing  of  men  to  run  for  gold  in  ex¬ 
change  for  paper.  It  puts  an 
end  to  the  supplying  of  food,  rai¬ 
ment,  and  fuel.  It  produces,  in 
short,  total  uproar  and  confusion. 

Now,  then,  seeing  the  danger 
in  which  the  country  would  be 
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placed,  in  consequence  of  war, 
which  war  will  assuredly  come, 
dpes  it  not  become  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to 
the  further  swellings  of  this  mon¬ 
strous  WEN.  It  ought  to  have 
persevered  in  making  a  total  rid¬ 
dance  of  the  paper-money,  which 
riddance  would  have  taken  place, 
had  the  Parliament  not,  in  part, 
repealed  Peel’s  Bill.  Peel’s  Bill, 
if  it  had  been  left  entire,  would 
soon  have  diminished  the  size  of 
the  WEN.  But,  still,  something 
may  surely  be  done,  in  a  direct 
or  indirect  manner,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  hideous  swellings  which  we 
now  behold  ;  and,  if  nothing  be 
done  for  that  purpose,  the  conse¬ 
quences,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
a  great  deal  more  terrible  than  1 
have  either  the  ability  or  the  wish 
to  describe. 

Wm.  cobbett. 


BANKS  BREAKING. 

Tnn  following  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  breaking  of  a  bank, 
or  paper-shop,  in  Cornwall,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  are,  to  me,  a  subject  of 
unfeigned  delight..  Pity !  I  pity 
the  base  creatures  who  are  ruined 
by  their  holding  of  paper-monci/ ! 
1  would  pity,  almost  as  soon,  the 
miscreant  whom  I  should  see 
hanged  for  killing  those  who  ure 
called  smugglers  and  poachers. 
But  let  us  hear  the  tale,  and  then 
let  us  remark  on  it.  The  account 
is  taken  from  the  Cornish  news¬ 
paper,  'I  he  West  Briton. 

“  The  late  M  evagissky  Bank. 
“  —We  announced  the  failure  of 
“  this  Bank,  in  our  last  publica- 
“  tion,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that 


“  the  inconvenience  sustained  by 
“  the  creditors  and  the  public 
“  would  be  merely  temporary. 
“  That  hope,  we  lament  to  say, 
“  has  been  disappointed  :  the 
“  affairs  of  Messrs.  Ball  present 
“  any  thing  hut  a  favourable  as- 
“  pect ;  and  the  ruin  and  dismay 
“  which  have  been  spread  through- 
“  out  the  extensive  district  in 
“  which  their  notes  wrere  circu- 
“  lated,is  most  feelingly  described 
“  in  the  communication  of  a  re- 
“  spectable  correspondent,  which 
“  we  give  below. — The  conse- 
“  quences  of  this  failure  have 
“  been  most  injuriously  felt  in 
“  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
“public,  especially  the  farmers 
“  and  miners ,  alarmed  by  the  rx- 
“  agger ated  reports  that  reached 
“  them ,  became  unwilling  to  re- 
“  crime,  or  retain  in  their  posses - 
“  si  on,  the  notes  of  other  banks, 
“  and  a  partial  run  has  been  ex- 
“  perienced  by  some  of  the  most 
“  respectable  establishments  in  the 
“  county.  A  conviction  of  the 
“  injurious  effects  which  might 
“  possibly  result  from  such  u 
“  panic,  has  induced  the  traders 
“  and  shopkeepers  of  Truro  to 
“  state,  in  an  arlvertiserneut,  their 
“  perfect  confidence  in  the  sta- 
“  bility  of  the  three  banks  esta- 
“  blished  here,  and  their  readiness 
“  to  receive  their  notes,  in  the 
“  usual  course  of  business,  as 
“  heretofore.  —  The  run  on  the 
“  Truro  Bank,  for  the  last  two 
“  days,  has  been  severe ;  but  it  is 
u  confined  to  the  lower  classes  in 
“  the  neighbourhood.  Messrs. 
“  Magor  &  Co.  much  to  (heir 
“  credit,  have  afforded  these  per- 
“  every  facility  hi  exehang- 
“  ing  their  notes,  and  have  kept 
“  their  bank  open  each  day,  for 
“  two  hours  beyond  the  usual 
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“  time,  for  that  purpose.  This, 
“  with  the  public  expression  of 
“  confidence  on  the  part  of  the ; 
“  tredesmen  of  the  town,  who ! 
“  have  the  best  means  of  knowing 
“the  respectability  of  the  firm,) 
“  will,  it  is  fully  expected,  restore 
“  confidence,  in  a  day  or  two, 
“  when  we  have  no  doubt  mat- 
“  ters  will  proceed  in  their  usual 
course. 

“  St.  Austell,  Dec.  2,  1824. 
“  . — On  Monday  hist,  agreeably  to 
“  public  advertisement,  a  meet- 1 
“  ing  of  the  Creditors  uf  Messrs. 
“  Philip  Ball  and  Son  of  Meva- 
“  gissey,  was  held  at  St.  Austell, 
“•  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
“  proposition  to  be  submitted  by 
“  Messrs.  Ball’s  solicitor,  for  set- 
“  tling  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  The 
“  result  of  this  communication 
“  was,  that  the  creditors  have  no 
“  alternative  but  to  obtain  a  com- 
ic  mission  of  bankruptcy  against 
“  the  estate.  It  had  been  supposed 
“  and  intimated  by  Mr.  Ball,  pre- 
“  viously  to  an  accurate  investiga- 
“  tion,  that  he  would  be  enabled, 
“  by  instalments,  to  satisfy  all  de- 
“  mands  in  about  two  years  ;  but 
“  this  opinion  has,  unfortunately, 
“  been  proved  to  have  been  formed 
“  on  a  very  erroneous  calculation. 
“  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting, 
“  that  the  debts  then  ascertained, 
“  amount  to  75,000/.  ;  and  that 
“  the  gross  amount  of  the  estate  is 
“  60,000/.  But,  of  this,  real  pro- 
“  perty  to  the  amount  of  10,000/. 
“  has  long  been  assigned  as  a  se- 
“  curity  to  Messrs.  Morlands,  Mr. 
“  Ball’s  London  Bankers  ;  and 
“  a  lease  of  the  port  of  Charles- 
“  town,  which  had  been  valued 
“  in  5,000/.,  is,  from  a  peculiar 
“  clause,  by  which  the  deed  be- 
“  comes  forfeited  on  the  posses- 
“  sor’s  being  insolvent,  found  to 


“  be  worth  nothing, — thus  reduc- 
“  ing  the  estate  to  the  nominal 
“  value  of  45,000/.  01  this  total, 

“  exclusive  of  other  bad  debts,  it 
“  appears  that  about  15,000/.  con- 
“  sists  of  mere  personal  security 
“  from  individuals  of  Mevagissey, 
“  to  whom  sums  were  advanced, 
“  from  year  to  year,  during  the 
“  late  unsuccessful  fishing  sea- 
“  sons,  with  the  constant  expec- 
“  tation  that  by  the  occurrence  of 
“  a  propitious  season,  the  money 
“  would  be  replaced  As  these 
“  persons  are  now  circumstanced, 
“  their  securities  are  considered 
“  of  no  value  ;  and  the  estate  is 
thus  reduced  to  30,000/.  But 
the  property,  which  at  the  re¬ 
gular  market  price  may  be  thus 
estimated,  being  chiefly  of  such 
a  kind  as  at  present  suffers  a 
great  depreciation,  it  is  scarcely 
expected  that  the  whole  effects 
will  realize  a  sufficient  sum  to 
“  pay  the  creditors  five  shillings 
“  in  the  pound. 

“  The  consequences  of  this  un- 
“  expected  failure  to  the  towns  and 
“  neighbourhoods  of  Mevagissey 
“  and  St.  Austell,  are  ruinous  in 
“  the  extreme.  The  wages  at 
“  most  of  the  mines  and  clay 
“  works  contiguous  to  St.  Austell, 
“  were  paid  in  the  notes  of  the 
“  Mevagissey  bank.  In  this  bank, 
“  or  the  branch  kept  at  St.  Aus- 
“  tell,  most  of  the  tradesmen  of  the 
“  town  were  accustomed  to  depo- 
“  sit  their  floating  capital;  and 
“  here  many  other  persons  had 
“  vested  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
“  perty.  Scarcely  an  individual, 
“  rich  or  poor,  has  wholly  escaped 
“  the  general  calamity ;  and  the 
“  few  who  are  not  directly  in- 
“  volved,  must,  by  the  stagnation 
“  of  trade  consequent  upon  the 
“  general  embarrassment,  feel  its 
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“  effects.  At  the  fair  on  Tuesday 
“  Inst,  which  is  commonly  the 
“  largest  in  Ihe  year,  so  iittie  bu- 
“  siness  was  transacted,  that  it 
“  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
“  from  an  ordinary  day.  Nor  is 
“  the  extent  of  the  evil  yet  fully 
“  known  ;  for  every  post  brings 
“  back  bills  drawn  by,  or  accept- 
“  ed  through,  Messrs.  Ball,  which 
“  hud  been  dishonoured  when  they 
“  should  have  been  paid. 

“  Mevagissey  presents  a  cast 
“  of  still  deeper,  it  may  almost 
“  be  said,  unparalleled  distress. — 
“  For  seven  successive  years  the 
“  inhabitants  have  had  to  endure 
“  adversity,  and  sustain  privations 
“  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
“  pilchard  fishery.  Many  families 
“  wlio  in  former  years  had  been 
“  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of 
“  life,  have  lately  been  compelled 
“  to  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  fare; 
“  and  of  this  have  often  wanted  a 
“  sufficiency.  Another  unpropili- 
“  ous  season  lias  set  before  them 
“  the  cheerless  prospect  of  en- 
“  countering  additional  hardships, 
fi  and  enduring  more  pressing 
“  wants,  alleviated  only  by  the  oc- 
“  casional  relief  derived  from 
“  braving  the  perils  of  the  wintry 
“  ocean ;  but  even  this  hope  has 
“  been  generally  rendered  abor- 
“  live.  By  the  late  storms,  the 
“  greater  part  of  the  boats,  nets, 

“  and  tackle  belonging  to  the  fish- 
“  ennen  was  destroyed.  To  com- 
“  plete  this  climax  of  their  wretch- 
“  edness,  and  to  involve  the  poor 
“  and  their  employers  in  onecom- 
“  mon  lot,  the  stoppage  of  the  bank 
“  whose  notes  were  almost  the 
“  only  circulating  medium  of  the 
“  place,  has  reduced  ihe  greater 
“  number  of  the  inhabitants  tp  a 
“  state  of  utter  destitution.  It  is 
“  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  charitable 
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“feelings  of  the  county  at  large 
“  will  be  roused  to  deuse  a  plan 
“  for  mitigating  the  wretchedness 
“which  is  an  inmate  of  most  of 
“  the  dwellings  at  xYlevagissey.” 

Now,  as  far  as  the  fisheries  are 
concerned,  1  am  sorry  ibr  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  these  people  ;  but  at  that 
distress,  that  misery,  that  suffer¬ 
ing,  however  great,  which  they 
endure  in  consequence  of  having: 

•  •  r.  *  .  o 

these  intamous  notqs  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  /  most  sincerely  rejoice. 
There  is  no  punishment  and  no 
degradation  that  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve.  I  would  with  pleasure  see 
them  each,  like  the  bustard  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  lying  in  a  ditch, 
with  raw,  half-chewed  vegetable 
in  their  nearly  inanimate  jaws. 
Base  wretches  !  Could  they  not 
always,  since  May  1023,  have  de¬ 
manded  (jold  ?  Why  did  the  base 
wretches  have  the  dirty  paper  in 
preference  to  the  King’s  golden 
coin  ?  The  base,  the  perverse, 
the  slavish,  the  despicable  vermin 
ought  to  starve ,  literally  to  starve, 
to  die  for  want  of  food,  and  to 
lie  out  in  the  open  air  to  he  de¬ 
voured  by  the  birds  of  prey.  In 
no  country  upon  earth  did  there 
ever  exist  such  base  wretches. 
They  could  have  had  gold,  hut 
they  would  not ;  the  base  slaves 
were  afraid  to  a  It  for  their  own  ! 
They  have  their  reward  :  let  them 
perish  !  and  let  every  just  man 
say,  A  ME  \  ! 

We  see  that  this  ruin  is  not 
enough  to  produce  a  check  to  the 
baseness;  for,  in  this  very  news¬ 
paper,  there  is  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  persons  who  declare, 
that  (hey  will  continue  to  lake 
the  notes  of  “  THE  THREE 
TRURO  BANKS,”  which,  it 
seems,  began  to  l>e  hard  press- 
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ed  upon  in  consequence  of  the 
above  failure.  These  declar¬ 
ers  are,  l  .suppose,  dipped  with 
the  banks!  However,  the  pa¬ 
nic  had,  it  seems,  reached  to 
several  parts  of  the  comity.  J 
should  like  to  know  whether  the 
base  creatures,  who  run  to  the 
banks  with  the  notes,  got  GOLD 
in  exchange  for  them  ;  or  whether 
the  Mother  Bank  in  Threadneedle 
Street  has  been  coining  one  pound 
votes  for  them :  for  she  can  now 
do  this  if  she  pleases,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Small  Note.  Bill 
of  1822,  and  which  Small  Note 
Bill  did,  in  this  respect,  repeal 
Peel's  Bill K  in  fulfilment  of  my 
Long  Island  prediction,  though 
the  liars  of  the  Lo*don  press  have 
taken  so  many  opportunities  of 
asserting  that  that  prediction  was 
falsified  by  the  event.  If  there 
be,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
any  man  who  detests  this  abomi¬ 
nable  system  of  paper  swindling, 
1  shall  be  obliged  to  him  to  let 
me  know  by  letter,  addressed  to 
1'leet  Street,  No.  183,  how  the 
Bank  fellows  went  on  :  whether 
they  gave  them  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  what  other  tricks  they 
played  upon  this  occasion. 

But,  the  interesting  point  is  the 
PANIC.  To  be  sure  there  will 
be  a  panic  ;  and  that  panic  will 
now  demand  GOLD  :  not,  as  for¬ 
merly,  in  good  anti-jacobin  times, 
only  another  sort  of  paper  !  This 
demand  for  gold  in  the  country 
will  cause  a  demand  upon  the  old 
she  devil  herself;  and,  then, 
there  comes  a  crack  :  there  comes 
another  Bank  Restriction,  if  the 
paper-money  makers  shall  have 
left  us  a  sheet  of  paper  to  draw 
the  Bill  upon.  Since  the  Small 
Note  Bill  was  passed,  immense 
quantities  of  paper-money  have 
been  put  forth.  It  has  circulated 


owing  to  the  stupidity  and  base¬ 
ness  of  the  people;  but,  beyond  a 
certain  point  it  cannot  go.  Every 
bank  is  subject  to  a  demand  of 
goblin  place  of  its  notes.  There 
is  not  gold  in  the  Country  Banks 
to  answer  a  hundredth  part  of 
their  notes.  The  moment  a  ge¬ 
neral  demand  comes  upon  them 
for  gold,  they  break,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  are  those  that  we  have 
read  of  above. 

This  is  only  a  mere  little  sam¬ 
ple  of  what  we  shall  see  take 
place  at  no  very  distant  day,  un¬ 
less  the  Government  repeal  the 
Small  Note  Bill  The  panic 
which  has  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Austell,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  general ; 
and  the  miseries  now  experienced 
in  that  district  will  be  experienced 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Only  let 
us  have  three  or  lour  little  panics 
like  this,  and  the  vortexes  will  be¬ 
come  wider  and  wider.  Besides, 
fewer  and  fewer  persons  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  will  keep  pa¬ 
per  in  their  possession.  We  see, 
in  the  above  account,  “  that  the 
“  farmers  and  miners,  alarmed 
“  by  the  reports  that  reach  them, 
“  became  unwilling  to  receive,  or 
“  to  retain  in  their  possession  the 
“  notes  of  other  banks ,  and  that 
“  a  partial  run  has  been  expe- 
“  rienced  by  some  of  the  most 
“ respectable  establishments  in  the 
“  counti/."  To  be  sure  !  It  must 
be  a  stupid  dog,  indeed,  a  most 
base  and  worthless  and  servile 
dog,  who  would  keep  a  bit  ol  pa¬ 
per  in  his  possession  when  he  saw 
the  ruin  before  bis  eyes,  and  when 
he  knew  that  he  could  get  gold 
for  his  bit  of  paper,  by  only  going 
to  the  bank.  The  common  people 
have  been  ignorant  of  their  right 
to  go  and  demand  gold.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tax  and  the  tithe- 
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eaters  has  helped  the  paper 
about ;  and,  indeed,  has  forced 
it  into  circulation.  But  even 
the  common  people  ought  not  to 
have  been  ignorant  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  seeing  the  hours,  the  days, 
the  weeks  and  the  months  that  I 
have  spent  in  endeavours  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger.  If  they  be 
ruined  in  consequence  of  not  fol- 
'lowing  my  advice,  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  no  pity  from  me.  That  at¬ 
tention  which  they  would  not  pay 
to  me,  their  ruin  and  starvation 
will  compel  them  to  pay. 

A  stupid  and  obstinate  beast  is  to 
be  instructed  only  by  blows  or  by 
hutiger.  These  are  the  teachers 
of  the  perverse  and  the  base ;  and 
these  teachers  are  now  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  at  work  in  Cornwall. 
Feeling  the  worm  gnawing  at  his 
stomach  while  he  has  a  bank 
note  in  his  hand,  will  teach  the 
base  wretch  to  take  care  another 
time  to  have  a  sovereign  in  his 
hand  in  place  of  a  note.  That 
very  selfishness ;  that  very  base 
disregard  for  country,  and  lor 
every  thing  but  self;  even  that 
will  teach  the  wretch  to  assist  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  nefarious 
traffic  in  paper-money,  that  worst 
of  all  scourges  that  ever  afflicted 
the  human  race. 

Here  we  have  before  us  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  hollow  ness,  the  false¬ 
ness,  the  precariousness  of  this 
whole  system.  Here  is  a  district 
wherein  the  people  are  ruined. 
Here  is  bankruptcy,  beggary,  and 
starvation  spread  throughout  a 
large  part  of  a  county.  And,  is 
this  a  system  for  a  Government  to 
•uphold?  Will  that  Government 
have  the  audacity  to  talk  of  “  na¬ 
tional  prosperity,’*  while  a  system 
like  this  exists,  and  while  it  is  ma¬ 
nifest  to  all  the  world,  that  this 


ruin  and  starvation  may,  at  any 
moment,  extend  themselves  over 
every  part  of  the  country!  Will 
that  Government  have  the  auda¬ 
city  to  talk  of  ie  prosperity 
while  the  whole  of  the  people 
under-  its  sway  stand  thus  con¬ 
stantly  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
destruction  ? 

And,  to  obviate  this  constantly 
threatening  danger,  what  is  the 
Government  to  do  1  To  what 
means  will  the  Lord  Charleses, 
and  Lord  Williams,  and  Lord 
Johns  resort  1  Will  they  repeal 
the  Small  Note  Bill,  and  make 
wheat  sell  for  four  shillings  a 
bushel  ?  That  would  be  the  wise 
way  ;  but  that  is  a  way  in  which 
they  will  never  attempt  again  to 
move.  Yet,  to  this  they  must 
come,  or  they  must  come  again 
to  a  Bank  Restriction.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  a  couple  of  years  at 
the  farthest,  even  without  any  ex¬ 
terior  circumstance  to  create  a 
panic,  will  force  them  to  one  or 
the  other.  The  partial  panic  in 
Cornwall  has  arisen  merely  out 
of  the  nature  of  this  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  people  had  got  out 
four  times  as  many  notes  as  they 
were  able  to  pay  for;  and,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  a  demand 
was  made  upon  them  for  the  mo¬ 
ney.  But,  if  there  were  a  cause 
tor  a  general  panic ,  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  there  is  one  single 
country  bank  in  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  that  would  be  able  to  find 
GOLD  to  meet  a  tenth  part  of 
its  demands!  And  is  there  a 
man  so  blind  as  not  to  see, 
that  WAR  could  not  exist  lor 
an  hour,  that  it  could  not  even 
be  talked  of  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  producing  a  general 
panic.  The  merchant  of  scandal, 
puns  and  smut ;  that  exceedingly 
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stupid  vehicle  of  balderdash  .called 
John  Bull,  who  furnishes  the 
Fire-shovels’  wives  with  erudition,  j 
coolly  proposes  to  us,  to  “  conquer  | 
Ireland  again'’!  This  wretchedly  j 
stupid  creature  forgets,  appa-  j 
rently,  that  this  would  bring  on  ' 
the  necessity  of  a  previous  con¬ 
quest  ;  namely,  a  conquest  of  this 
monster  of  paper-money.  To  at¬ 
tempt  a  new  conquest  of  Ireland, 
would  assuredly  produce  a  -panic  '■ 
much  more  general  than  that  of 
shutting  up  a  paper-shop  in  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  thus,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
evil  attended  with  good  :  this  pa¬ 
per-money,  while  it  keeps  all 
England  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  is  a  strong  bridle  in 
the  mouth  of  injustice,  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  hellish  cruelty.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  now  so  ticklish,  so  perfectly 
and  so  manifestly  rotten,  that  no¬ 
thing  will  be  attempted  that  shall 
expose  it  to  the  touch  of  trial. 
Foreign,  tear,  however  necessary 
to  assert  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  country,  can  never  more  be 
attempted  as  long  as  this  system 
shall  last ;  and  the  moment  this  pa¬ 
per-system  ceases  to  exist,  comes 
that  REFORM  which  has  been 
so  pertinaciously  refused  us,  but  to 
which  every  man  who  really  loves 
the  country  still  adheres,  while  the. 
hope  of  it  is  abandoned  by  those 
pusillanimous  and  fickle  creatures 
who,  some  years  ago,  called  them¬ 
selves  patriots,  because  they joined | 
in  adding  to  the  noise  of  the  noisy.  | 
I  call  to  witness  my  readers  for  I 
twenty  y  ears  past,  that  1  never  j 
hoped  for  success  as  long  as  this 
paper  dev  il  could  he  kept  alive  ; 
my  hopes  of  success  are  now| 
more  lively  than  ever.  The  paper 
devil  now  stands  before  us  exposed  j 
in  all  its  weakness.  Its  destruc-! 
tion  is  certain  ;  and  from  that  de¬ 
struction  will  arise  a  renovation  of 


the  country,  a  restoration  of  the 
people’s  rights,  a  return  to  some¬ 
thing  like  happiness  for  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  a  security  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  the  stability  and  glory  of  Ilis 
Majesty’s  throne. 

In  the  meanwhile,  again  1  ex¬ 
press  my  heartfelt  pleasure  at  the 
loss,  at  the  ruin,  at  the  misery  of 
every  one  who  keeps  a  bank  note 
in  his  possession  one  moment  lon¬ 
ger  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  going  to  a  bank  and  get¬ 
ting  it  turned  into  gold.  The 
Small  Note  Bill  has  done  its  best 
for  the  THING.  It  has  procured 
it  a  respite  ;  but  the  end  must 
come.  And  the  sooner  that  end 
comes  the  better.  I  shall  return 
to  this  subject  when  the  next  batch 
of  banks  produce  the  next  scene 
of  misery.  It  is  good  to  know, 
that  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations 
are  fixed  upon  the  effects  of  this 
paper-money.  Those  nations  do 
not  see  us  in  possession  of  the 
seven  islands;  of  Malta;  of 
Trinidad,  of  Dejikrara;  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  of  all  Hin¬ 
dustan.  They  do  not  see  this  with¬ 
out  envy  :  they  are  preparing  their 
fleets  and  their  steam-boats  :  and 
they  have  their  eye  upon  cur  hol¬ 
low,  system  of  paper-money.  Of 
the  effects  of  a  panic  upon  which 
paper-money,  they  have  a  most 
satisfactory  instance  in  the  above 
article  of  intelligence  from  Corn¬ 
wall. 


CATHOLIC  AFFAIRS. 

I  shall  insert  below  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Catholic  Association 
of  Ireland  to  the  people  of  Ire 
land.  It  is  sensible,  and  honestly 
meant ;  but,  1  much  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  issuing  it;  because. 
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I  know  that  the  vipers  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
will  interpret  it  to  mean,  that  the 
Association  thus  takes  upon  itself 
to  direct  the  people  what  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  do.  However, 
the  Association  are  not  answer- 
able  for  this  ;  and  if  it  act  wisely, 
it  will  make  itself  answerable  for 
nothing  that  shall  take  place  in 
the  country.  All  that  it  has  to 
do,  is  to  make  the  ill-treatment 
and  misery  of  the  Irish  people 
known  to  the  whole  world;  and 
particularly  to  make  it  well  known 
to  that  middle  rank  of  the  people 
of  England ,  which,  thank  God, 
has  yet  very  great  power.  To 
make  them  clearly  see  how  much 
it  costs  them  to  perpetuate  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Irish  people  is 
the  main  thing  of  all.  Make  them 
clearly  see  the  real  state  of  the 
case  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and 
there  wants  nothing  more  to  se¬ 
cure  the  deliverance  of  that  un¬ 
happy  country,  in  which  misery 
we,  ourselves,  are  now  beginning 
fully  to  participate. 

That  ruffian  newspaper,  that 
constant  trader  in  scandal,  puns, 
and  smut,  that  delight  of  Fire- 
shovels’  wives,  and  of  harridans 
that  keep  boarding-schools,  has, 
it  seems,  been  felled  by  me  at  a 
single  stroke.  The  wretched 
thing  does  not  attempt  a  reply, 
though,  it  seems,  called  upon  lor 
the  purpose  by  a  correspondent. 
This  ruffian  paper,  whose  dis¬ 
pleasure  no  man,  having  a  wife, 
a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  mother,  a 
grandmother,  an  aunt,  or  a  female 
cousin,  though  to  the  distance 
of  the  fourteenth  generation, 
dared  to  incur;  this  ruffian 
paper  tells  its  correspondent, 
that  it  cannot  “  condescend”  to 
read  the  paper  (mine)  to  which 
the  correspondent  refers!  But, 


the  correspondent  having  called, 
on  it  to  name  the  last  of  those 
Church  of  England  Clergymen 
who  had  been  seduced  from  their 
tithes  by  the  Jesuits,  it  gives  the 
name  (I  have  it  not  before  me 
now)  of  some  curate  of  a  church 
in  the  City  of  London  !  The  stu¬ 
pid  creature  seems  not  to  know 
that  curates  have  no  tithes !  And 
this  is  all  it  says  in  defence  of  its 
falsehoods  and  its  follies. 

It  is  impossible  to  wdthhold  an 
expression  of  admiration  from  the 
w'hole  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  whose  name  will  for 
ages  be  dear  to  his  country.  But 
if  there  he  any  part  of  his  con¬ 
duct  more  particularly  meriting 
our  praise,  it  is  that  which  tells 
us  at  every  step,  that  he  is  re¬ 
solved  to  have  nothing  secret  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  1  was  particularly  pleased 
at  his  declaration,  that  he  would 
have  nothing  secret  with  an  agent 
at  Paris.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wise  than  the  having  of  such 
an  agent ;  nothing  more  lawful ; 
nothing  more  purely  an  act  of 
self-defence.  It  happens  very 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  none  but  our  Ministe¬ 
rial  papers  are  freely  permitted 
to  go  to  Paris.  These  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  liberty  and 
the  happiness  of  Ireland.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  counteract  them.  Ireland 
has  been  murdered  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press.  At  Paris,  and  from 
Paris,  the  unspeakable  cruelties 
committed  in  Ireland  will  be 
made  known  to  the  whole  world, 
except  in  those  .countries  where 
the  English  language  is  predomi¬ 
nant  ;  and  there  those  cruelties 
are  alread  y  pretty  well  understood. 

I  now  insert  the  Association’s 
Address  to  the  Irish  people. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

Fellow  Countrymen — We 
are  vour  friends,  your  sincere 
friends,  desirous  to  protect  and  to 
serve  you  ;  we  address  you  from 
motives  of  pure  kindness  and  dis¬ 
interested  affection. 

Listen  to  us,  because  we  are 
your  friends  ;  attend  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  most  desirous  to  be 
of  use  to  you  ;  weigh  well  and  de¬ 
liberately  what  we  offer  to  your 
consideration ;  consider  carefully, 
we  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and 
your  reason  ;  make  use  of  that 
common  sense  which  Providence 
has  in  its  bounty  given  you,  in  a 
degree  equal,  and  perhaps  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ;  think  coolly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  upon  the  advice 
which  we  give  you,  and  you  will 
find  it  consistent  with  good  sense 
and  honesty,  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  every  principle  of 
morality,  and  by  all  the  sacred 
dictates  of  religion. 

kW  e  advise  you  to  refrain  totally 
from  all  Secret  Societies  ;  from 
all  private  combinations  ;  from 
every  species  of  Whiteboyism,  or 
Ribbonisnt,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  any  secret  or  private  asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  called.  We  would 
not  attempt  to  deceive  or  delude 
you  ;  we  could  not  obtain  your 
confidence  if  we  were  to  state 
falsehoods  ;  and  if  we  could,  we 
would  not  purchase  confidence  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

We  do.  not  come  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  no  grievances  to 
complain  of,  or  that  there  are  no 
oppressions  to  be  redressed ;  we 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit, 
that  you  have  just  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  there  exist  many 


and  bitter  grievances  which  ought 
to  be  redressed ;  we  know  that 
these  grievances  and  oppressions 
are  the  excuses  which  too  many 
of  the  uneducated  classes  ol  our 
countrymen  have  given  for  turbu¬ 
lence,  violence,  and  the  forming 
of  secret  associations  ;  but  we  also 
know,  that  proceedings  of  that 
kind  only  aggravate  the  mischief, 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  suf- 
feringwhieh  they  pretend  to  redress. 

It  is  to  this  that  we  call  your 
particular  attention  ;  it  is  to  this 
that  we  request  your  deliberate 
and  full  consideration. 

We  most  solemnly  assure  you, 
that  secret  and  illegal  societies — 
that  Ribbonisin,  and  Whiteboy  ism, 
and  violence,  and  outrage,  and 
crime,  have  always  increased  the 
quantity  of  misery  and  oppression 
in  Ireland,  and  have  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  relief  or  mitigation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  people. — 
Every  one  of  you  have  heard  of, 
and  many  of  you  are. old  enough 
to  have  seen,  the  effects  of  secret 
societies,  and  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Whiteboyism,  and  of 
much  illegal  violence,  and  many 
minor  crimes,  as  well  as  horrible 
outrages  and  murders. 

Now,  setting  aside  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  all  other  objections,  we  will 
ask  you  whether  any  good  has 
been  ever  produced  by  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  atrocities  ?  You  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  —  You 
must  perceive  that  the  people  have 
never  derived  any  benefit  from 
them.  Many  individuals  have 
suffered  long  imprisonment  by 
reason  of  them — they  have  caused 
multitudes  to  be  severed  from 
their  families  and  nearest  con¬ 
nexions — they  have  crowded  the 
decks  of  the  transport  vessels,  and 
they  have  thronged  the  gallows 
with  victims. 
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There  are  other  evils  which 
have  attended  Whiteboy  and  Rib¬ 
bon  disturbances — and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  innocent  frequently 
suffered  for  the  guilty.  When 
property  is  burned,  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  the  value  is  levied  off 
the  parish,  barony,  or  county. 
The  person  intended  to  be  injured, 
gets  as  high,  and  frequently  'a 
higher  price  for  his  property  than 
he  probably  would  otherwise  ob¬ 
tain  for  it.  But,  who  are  they 
who  pay  for  it  ?  Why,  nine-tenths 
of  them  must  be  persons  who  had 
no  share  in  the  crime — and  who 
is  it  that  can  make  restitution  to 
the  innocent  people  who  are  thus 
obliged  to  pay  their  money  1 
What  a  load  of  guilt  does  not  this 
bring  home  to  the  persons  who 
commit  the  crime  they  can  never 
make  adequate  restitution  for — 
and  how  can  they  ever  expect  to 
obtain  mercy  from  the  all  -  just 
Providence,  while  they  are  the 
means  of  uncompensated  injus¬ 
tice  ! 

Again,  wherever  Whiteboy  or 
Ribbon  offences  are  committed, 
many  innocent  persons  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  convicted  of  crimes 
which  they  never  committed.  How 
many  innocent  persons  have  been 
known  to  suffer  transportation  1 
And  how  many  have  we  seen 
suffer  death  by  reason  of  White- 
boy  crimes  ?  Some  may  blame 
the  administration  of  the  laws  for 
these  frightful  results — but  good 
sense  will  soon  convince  every 
dispassionate  man  that  they  are 
the  necessary  results  from  the  pas¬ 
sions,  which  are  naturally  excited 
by  Whiteboy  and  Ribbon  out¬ 
rages  and  crimes,  and  from  the 
rewards  which  at  such  periods 
are  justifiably  ofTered  to  inf  ormers ; 
amongst  whom  will  be  found  the 
very  basest  of  mankind. 
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Fellow  Countrymen,  we  tell  you 
nothing  but  the  truth.  No  good, 
no  advantage,  no  benefit  has  ever 
been  produced  in  Ireland  by 
Whiteboyism  or  Ribbonism,  or 
any  other  species  of  secret  asso¬ 
ciation.  Such  associations  are 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  man — and 
as  they  are  necessarily  produclive 
of  crimes,  they  are  more  powerfully 
forbidden  by  the  command  of  God. 

By  the  law  of  the  land,  any  man 
who  joins  a  secret  association,, 
bound  together  by  an  oath,  or  any 
engagement  or  promise  what¬ 
soever,  is  liable  to  be  transported. 
Any  person  who  joins  such  a, 
meeting  by  day  is  liable  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  whipping.  Any 
person  who  joins  them  by  night 
is  liable  to  transportation.  Any 
person  who  joins  them  by  night, 
in  rapping  at.  a  door,  or  even  ver¬ 
bally  demanding  arms,  or  ammuni¬ 
tion,  or  horses,  or  uses  any  threats 
or  menaces  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dwelling-houses,  is  liable  to 
be  executed  quite  as  much  as  if  lie 
had  committed  robbery  or  murder. 
And,  besides  all  these  punish¬ 
ments  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
law,  there  is  the  Insurrection  Act,, 
which  can  be  applied  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  any  disturbed  district,, 
and  by  the  means  of  that  Act,  any 
person  who  is  out  of  his  dwelling- 
house  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  may 
be  transported  without  Judge  or- 
Jury. 

We  have  given  you  this  brief" 
abstract  of  the  legal  punishment 
that  await  the  disturbances  pro¬ 
duced  by  secret  societies.  Every 
act  done  by  them  is  illegal,  amft 
liable  to  punishment.  We  deemo 
it  a  duty  we  owe  to  you,  to  put 
you  on  your  guard  against  incur¬ 
ring  either  the  guilt  or  punish¬ 
ment. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  lm- 
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portant  object.  These  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  and  the  outrages  which 
they  generate,  are  forbidden  by 
the  awful  voice  of  religion.  Your 
religion  directs  you  to  be  submis¬ 
sive  to  the  laws — it  orders  you 
not  to  do  an  injury  to  any  man 
whatsoever — it  tells  you  that  you 
are  not  to  commit  any  crime  what¬ 
soever,  howeversmall,even  though 
such  crimes  were  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  good.  Your  re¬ 
ligion  informs  you,  that  if  you 
take  and  injure  the  property  of 
any  man,  you  cannot  obtain  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  offence,  without 
making  restitution  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  all  the  property  you  are 
possessed  of.  We  need  not  tell 
you  how  your  religion  abhors 
every  thing  that  approaches  to 
robbery,  murder,  or  blood.  You 
cannot  really  be  Catholics,  you 
cannot  really  be  Christians,  if 
you  do  not  feel  and  know,  what 
we  say  to  you  is  literally  and  ex¬ 
actly  true. 

There  are  other  matters  which 
equally  deserve  your  attention — 
these  disturbances  not  only  have 
never  produced  any  good  effect, 
but  they  can  never  possibly  be 
successful ;  they  usually  produce 
some  robbery  of  arms,  some  plun¬ 
dering  of  houses,  the  destruction 
of  corn,  cattle,  and  other  property, 
and  they  also  cause  many  mur¬ 
ders ;  but  no  human  being  ever 
was  or  is  benefited  by  them,  and 
beyond  these  crimes  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  any  success  can  attend 
the  perpetrators  ;  they  are  totally 
unable  to  face  the  constabulary 
force  in  open  contest;  half  a  do¬ 
zen  of  policemen  are  quite  sulli- 
cient  to  put  down  the  strongest 
.  Whiteboy  force  in  any  thing  like 
a  regular  attack  ;  and  if  they  arc 
not,  the  Police  are  reinforced  by 
the  yeomanry  corps,  and  these 


again  by  the  regular  army.  The 
Government  has  at  its  command 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery ; 
and,  if  it  wanted  foreign  aid 
against  domestic  disturbances,  it 
could  easily  procure  one  hundred 
thousand  more — so  that  all  notion 
of  being  successful  by  means  of 
Wbiteboyism  or  secret  societies, 
is  as  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  it 
is  wicked  and  criminal. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
in  all  those  disturbances  and  se¬ 
cret  societies,  no  person  of  edu¬ 
cation,  character,  or  property, 
takes  a  part ;  they  are  condemned 
by  every  honest  and  every  intel¬ 
ligent  person,  and,  above  all,  they 
are  reprobated  by  your  truly  ami¬ 
able,  intelligent,  laborious,  pious, 
and  beloved  clergy.  How  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  forget  the 
admonition  and  advice  of  that 
clergy  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
they  have  no  other  interest  but 
yours ;  and  no  other  object  but 
your  temporal,  as  well  as  eternal 
welfare  1 

Fellow-Countrymen,  attend  to 
our  advice — we  advise  you  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  such  secret  combi¬ 
nations;  if  you  engage  in  them, 
you  not  only  meet  our  decided 
disapprobation,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  your  revered  clergy, 
but  you  grntiiy  and  delight  the 
basest  and  bloodiest  faction  that 
ever  polluted  a  country  —  the 
Orange  faction.  The  Orange¬ 
men  anxiously  desire  that  you 
should  form  Whiteboy,  and  Rib¬ 
bon,  and  other  secret  societies'; 
they  not  only  desire  it,  but  they 
lake  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  such  societies  ;  they 
send  amongst  you  spies  and  infor¬ 
mers  ;  first*  to  instigate  you  to 
crime,  and  then  to  betray  you  to 
punishment.  They  supply  their 
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emissaries  with  money,  and  they 
send  them  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  pretence  of  being  friends  and 
fellow-sufferers.  The  instances  are 
not  few  nor  remote  of  such  insti¬ 
gation.  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  Orangemen  should  adopt  such 
measures.  When  the  country  is 
disturbed,  it  is  the  Orangeman’s 
harvest;  he  is  then  employed  in 
the  constabulary  force  and  in  the 
police,  and  he  obtains  permanent 
pay  in  the  Yeomanry  corps.  He 
shares  the  rewards  with  the  in¬ 
former,  and  often  helps  him  to 
mark  out  his  victim.  lie  is  also 
able  to  traduce  the  people  and 
the  religion  of  the  land.  The 
absence  of  constitutional  IawT  en¬ 
ables  the  Orangeman  to  exert 
ruffian  violence  with  impunity; 
and  thus,  by  means  of  secret  and 
Whiteboy  societies  and  outrages, 
the  fell  Orangeman  is  able  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  predominant  passions  of 
avarice,  oppression,  and  cruelty. 

You  could  nofplease  the  Orange¬ 
men  more  than  in  embarking  in 
secret  societies,  Whiteboyism,  and 
outrage. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot 
do  any  tiling  that  could  more  af¬ 
flict  your  sincere  friends.  You 
could  do  nothing  that  could  give 
greater  grief  to  the  Catholic  As¬ 
sociation,  that  now  affectionately 
and  anxiously  address  you.  We 
are  striving  to  obtain  your  rights 
bv  constitutional  and  legal  means. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  procure 
redress  through  the  proper  and 
legal  channel,  for  the  oppressions 
which  aggrieve  you.  We  are 
anxiously  desirous  to  obtain  from 
Parliament  a  great  diminution  of 
Tithes — a  total  abolition  of  the 
Church  Rates — a  great  reduction 
of  the  Grand  Jury  Cess—  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  odious  oppressions 


and  heavy  tolls  raised  by  bigotted 
and  narrow-minded  Corporators 
— a  more  pure  Administration  of 
Justice,  more  especially  as  it  af¬ 
fects  the  lower  and  poorer  classes 
of  the  community  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  extension  of  equal  laws  and 
equal  rights  to  all  classes  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects. 

Engaged  in  these  sacred  duties, 
our  success  for  the  people  is  highly 
probable,  unless  we  are  thwarted 
by  the  people  themselves.  We 
have  no  idea  of  acting  for  persons 
who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  put 
themselves  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies ;  and  we  now,  and  for 
ever,  disclaim  any  kind  of  alliance 
with  persons  who  could  be  so 
wicked  as  to  commit  crimes — be¬ 
sides,  our  power  to  do  good  is 
necessarily  weakened  by  any  dis¬ 
turbance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
whilst  the  strength  of  their  enemies 
is  thereby  augmented  St  reinforced 

Thus,  Fellow-Countrymen,  we 
have  submitted  to  your  judgment 
and  reason  these  topics — 

1st.  That  ijo  goo  J  has  ever  been 
the  result  of  Whiteboy  distur¬ 
bances  and  Secret  Societies'. 

2d.  That  the  persons  engaged 
therein  are  liable  to  the  severest 
punishment  —  to  imprisonment, 
whipping,  transportation1,  St  death. 

3d.  We  have  shown  you  that 
your  religion  distinctly  and  loudly 
prohibits  and  condemns  all  theouf- 
rages  and  crimes  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Whiteboyism  and  Secret 
Societies.  t 

4lh.  That  it  would  he  quite 
foolish  and  absurd  to  expect  any 
kind  of  success  from  Whiteboyism 
or  Secret  Societies. 

5th.  That  such  disturbances 
give  great  pleasure  and  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  Orange  faction, 
and  are,  in  general,  secretly  in¬ 
stigated  by  that  foul  faction. 
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6th.  That  these  disturbances 
and  Secret  Societies  are  repro¬ 
bated  and  condemned  by  your  ex¬ 
cellent  and  matchless  clergy — a 
clergy  whom  you  ought  not  only 
to  esteem  and  to  love,  but  whose 
advice  you  are  bound  to  respect 
and  obey. 

7th.  That  these  disturbances 
and  Secret  Societies  are  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  emphatically  con¬ 
demned  by  your  most  sincere 
friends,  the  Catholic  Association 
of  Ireland. 

8th.  That  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  disturbances 
and  Whiteboy  Societies,  is  to  im¬ 
pede  our  legal  and  constitutional 
exertions  in  our  progress  to  put 
down  the  Orange  faction,  to  ob¬ 
tain  redress  for  many  of  the  op¬ 
pressions  and  grievances  under 
which  you  labour,  and,  in  fine,  to 
achieve  Catholic  Emancipation. 

There  remains  one  topic  more, 
and  that  is  peculiar  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  times.  We  have,  at  length, 
an  Attorney-General  who  expo¬ 
ses  faction,  and  is  anxious  to  do 
his  duty  impartially  to  all  the 
King’s  subjects.  We  have,  for 
Lord  Lieutenant,  an  Irish  Noble¬ 
man,  who  loves  the  land  of  his 
birth,  of  which  he  is  a  bright  or¬ 
nament,  and  who  is  sincerely 
solicitous  to  give  her  peace,  quiet, 
liberty,  and  happiness;  but  above 
all,  and  greatest  of  all,  we  have 
now  upon  the  throne  a  Monarch, 
to  whom  the  people  of  Ireland 
ought  to  look  with  affectionate 
hope;  a  Monarch  who  has  the 
good  sense  and  the  manliness  to 
commence  his  reign  by  that  noble 
declaration,  “  That  power  was  a 
trust  for  the  good  of  the  people.” 
The  first  British  Monarch  who 
ever  reached  the  shores  of  Ireland 
in  the  sweet  garb  of  peace,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  benevolence 


and  kindness,-  a  Monarch  who 
has  often  declared  his  warm  af¬ 
fection  for  his  Irish  subjects,  and 
of  whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  leading  wish  of 
his  patriotic  and  cultivated  mind 
is  to  see  dissension  cease,  and 
cordial  unanimity  of  sentiment 
prevail  in  Ireland. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  common 
sense,  which  forbids  you  to  seek 
foolish  courses ;  by  the  hate  yon 
bear  the  Orangemen,  who  are 
your  natural  enemies ;  by  the 
confidence  you  repose  in  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association,  who  are  your 
natural  and  zealous  friends  ;  by 
the  respect  and  affection  you  en¬ 
tertain  for  your  Clergy,  who  alone 
visit  with  comfort  your  beds  of 
sickness  and  desolation;  by  all 
these  powerful  motives,  and  still 
more  by  the  affectionate  reverence 
you  bear  for  the  gracious  Monarch 
w  ho  deigns  to  think  of  your  suffer¬ 
ings  with  a  view  to  your  relief; 
and,  above  all,  and  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  all,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  of  the  living  God,  we  conjure 
you  to  abstain  from  all  secret  and 
illegal  Societies  and  Whiteboy 
disturbances  and  outrages. 

So  shall  you  permit  ns  to  seek, 
by  peaceful,  legal,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  means,  for  redress  of  your 
grievances  and  oppressions ;  and 
so  shall  you  enable  us  to  obtain 
for  our  beloved  country  those  con¬ 
stitutional  privileges  and  blessings 
which  can  alone  make  her  what 
she  ought  to  he — 

“  Great.  glorious,  and  free, 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of 
the  sea.,# 


MACHINERY. 

That  creature  of  small  wares, 
Bott  Suith,  has  pretended  that 
my  Address  to  the  English  Land¬ 
lords  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
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Manufactures,  contains  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  my  opinions  in  a  “  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Lmldites  in  181G.” 
What,  then,  did  I,  in  the  Letter  to 
the  Luddites,  applaud  a  system 
that  shuts  up  thousands  of  poor 
creatures  in  hot  rooms ,  that  de¬ 
stroys  their  health,  and  mulcts 
them  of  their  pay,  under  the  name 
of  fines,  and  by  compulsory  deal¬ 
ings  at  a  shop  1  Did  I  speak  in 
approbation  of  drawing  people 
together  into  great  masses,  to 
make  slaves  of  them  and  to  rob 
the  land  of  its  rights  l  And,  have  I, 
in  my  Address  to  the  Landlowners, 
uttered  one  word  against  the  use 
of  machinery  generally  ?  On  the 
contrary,  are  not  spinning-wheels 
and  looms  machines  1  The  Lud¬ 
dites  were  breaking  frames  at 
poor  men’s  houses,  and  these  are 
the  very  things  that  I  say  ought 
to  be  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  What,  does  anybody  but 
Bott  think  that  I  mean  that  wool 
is  to  be  turned  into  a  coat  by 
nothing  but  bam  fingers  1  Bott 
should  have  taken  a  trip  to  Ire¬ 
land  under  the  tail  of  his  friend 
Chopper,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  be  silent  till 
they  got  some  nice  hot  rooms  for 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  the  slaves  in  Lan¬ 
cashire.  But  1  must  take  another 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  Irish 
exhibition  of  friend  Cropper. 


PROTESTANT 

REFORMATION. 

I  said  that  I  would  print  ten 
thousand  of  this  little  work  to 
begin  with.  I  have  already  printed 
fifteen  thousand ,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Third  Number  will 
bring  it  to  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand.  Let  that  twenty  thousand 


circulate,  and  we  shall  never  again 
hear  the  cry  of  “  No  Popery  !”• 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  it 
is  not  my  object  to  induce  one 
single  person  to  change  from  the 
Protestant  to  the  Catholic  Reli¬ 
gion.  I  wish  that  the  change  in 
the  religion  of  the  country  had 
never  taken  place,  and  1  shall 
give  very  solid  reasons  for  that 
wish.  But  it  has  taken  place,  and 
I  am  a  Protestant  very  well  con¬ 
tented  with  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  es¬ 
tablished.  However,  since  there 
were  a  very  large  portion  of 
my  fellow-subjects,  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their 
and  of  my  forefathers  ;  and  since 
great  numbers  of  them  do  still  so 
adhere  ;  since  this  adherence  has 
been  made  the  ground  of  grievous- 
suffering  to  them,  and  since  that 
grievous  suffering  manifestly  does 
great  injury  to  us  all,  and  exposes 
our  country  to  great  perils,  is  it 
not  my  duty  as  their  fellow-sub¬ 
ject,  and  as  a  man  faithful  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  ;  is  it  not 
my  bounden  duty  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  my  brother  Protestants, 
to  do  justice  to  this  oppressed 
class  of  my  fellow-subjects  1  In 
order  to  attempt  this  w  ith  the  best 
chance  of  success,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  we 
separated  ourselves  from  that 
Church  to  which  the  fathers  of  us 
all  belonged,  and  to.  show  what 
the  religion  of  our  fathers  was,, 
and  what  are  the  calumnies  which, 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  and 
upon  them  ;  to  show  in  their  true* 
light  the  characters,  the  motives 
and  the  means  of  those  who  made 
the  change;  to  trace  back  to  their 
very  source  those  viperous  asser¬ 
tions  on  the  Catholics  which  have 
made  us  a  divided  people  ;  to  re¬ 
concile  us  Protestants  to  our  bre- 
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thren,  descended  from  one  com¬ 
mon  Catholic  stock  ;  to  unite  us 
once  more,  and  to  insure,  if  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  that  harmony  which  is 
the  best  defence  of  nations,  and 
the  greatest  security  for  morality 
and  happiness.  This  1  deem  to 
be  my  duty.  If  I  have  a  name 
beyond  that  of  many  other  writers, 
a  proportionate  weight  of  duty 
rests  upon  me  ;  and  that  duty,  as 
far  as  I  have  power,  I  will  perform. 
My  appeal  is  to  all  “  sensible  and 
just  Englishmen and,  if  they' 
will  hear  me,  w  hich  I  think  they 
will,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  success  ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall 
have  performed  my  duty  upon  this 
great  occasion,  and  that  will  be 

to  me  a  sufficient  revrard. - 

N.  B.  I  have  sent  the  first  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  ‘r  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion to  Mr.  Mathew  Carey, 
Bookseller,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
is  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic; 
and  has  written  the  best  book  J 
ever  saw,  upon  the  ill-treatment 
of  tlie  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He 
sent  me  a  copy  of  it  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Long  Island,  and  it 
will  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
know,  that  the  reading  of  that 
book  has  been  amongst  the  causes 
'of  my  having  now  espoused,  in  so. 
particular  a  manner,  the  cause  of 
his  ill-treated  countrymen. 


A  PUFF, 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  call  it  such. 

1  have  just  learned  that  the  last 
“  Almanack  of  New  South  Wales” 
contains  extracts  from  my  Gar¬ 
dening  Book,  filling  six  pages  ; 
and  that  a  merchant  in  Calcutta 
has  sent  an  order  to  his  friends  at 
Liverpool,  for  10  copies  of  the 
Cottage  Economy,  and  5  English 
Grammars. 


To  Correspondents. 

I  have  no  time  to  be  particular. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  many  ;  and 
they  may  be  assured,  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  profit  from  their 
communications. 


MARKETS. 

Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  27. 

Per  Quarter. 


S. 

it. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

64 

9 

Oats  .  . 

.  .  22 

8 

Rye  .  . . 

3 

Beans  . 

.  .  42 

0 

Barley  . 

39 

10 

Peas  .  . 

.  .  44 

7 

Corn  Exchange ,  Murk  Lane. 
Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &o.  sold  and  delivered  in 
this  Market,  during  the  w  eek  ended 
Saturday,  Nov.  27. 


Qrs.  £.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

r,  f.H  Gr  27  tlfll  A  A  A'rot-'WVA  *71 


Wheat 

10.G47  for  37,961 

5 

4  Average. 

,71 

3 

Barl«y , 

.  .6,555. . 

.  .15,521 

15 

4 . 

.47 

4 

Oats . . . 

.  1,037. . 

. .  2,246 

14 

5 

K\c . . . 

...  39.. 

72 

3 

0 . 

.37 

0 

Beans . 

.  1,219.. 

. .  2,742 

19 

I . 

n 

I’ease. . 

.  1,241.. 

. .  3,249 

9 

1 . 

4 

Friday,  Dec.  3. — The  arrivals  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Flour,  since 
Monday  are  unusually  large.  Of 
Oats  the  quantity  is  trifling.  Wheat 
does  not  sell  so  freely  as  of  late,  and 
prices  are  rather  lower,  unless  for  the 
very  best  samples.  Barley  also  con¬ 
tinues  dull.  Beans  and  Boiling  Peas 
support  last  quotations.  Grey  Peas 
arc  again  lower.  Oats  find  but  few 
buyers  at  present,  and  are  without 
variation  in  p.ice. 

Monday,  -Dec.  6.  —  There  were 
large  quantities  of  Wheat,  Barley, 
and  Flour  last  week,  but  of  other 
articles  the  arrivals  were  only  mode¬ 
rate.  This  morning  the  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  Wheat,  Barley,  new  Beans, 
and  Grey  l’eas,  from  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Suffolk,  are  good,  but  there  are 
not  many  arrivals  of  Oats  from  the 
lioith.  The  best  samples  of  Wheat 
were  sold  to-day  with  tolerable  free¬ 
dom,  but  they  did  not  obtain  last 
Monday’s  prices  by  lx.  to  2s.;  and 
other  sorts  are  at  a  still  greater  re¬ 
duction,  with  a  very  dull  trade. 

Superfine  samples  of  Barley  for 
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malting  are  not  cheaper,  but  other 
descriptions  are  certainly  lower.  Old 
Beans  fully  support  last  quotations, 
hut  New  samples  are  dull,  and  with 
difficulty  maintain  the  terms  of  this 
day  se’nnight.  Boiling  Peas  are  2s. 
per  quarter  higher,  and  very  scarce. 
Grey  Peas  are  plentiful,  and  3s.  to 
4s.  per  quarter  lower.  Oafts  were 
improving  in  value  last  week,  but  to¬ 
day  the  trade  has  become  dull,  and 
last  week’s  prices  are  hardly  main¬ 
tained.  In  Flour  no  alteration. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c,  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  Loudon,  from  Nov. 
29  to  Dec.  4,  both  iuclusiv 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Wheat. . 

12,410 

Tares .  50 

Bailey  . 

13,755 

Linseed  ..4,340 

Malt  ... 

.  8,151 

Rapeseed,.  6C5 

Oats  . . . 

7,473 

Blank  ....  — 

Beans  .. 

1,768 

Mustard  . .  — 

Flour  . . 

24,983 

Flax .  — 

Bye . 

1 

Hemp _ 

Peas  . . . 

.  3,068 

Seeds  ....  30 

Foreign 

—Barley,  20;  and  Oats, 

245  quarters. 


Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Nov.  27. 

Qrs.  Q1*8, 

Wheat  .  .50,522  |  Oats  . . .  .17,854 

Rye .  163  j  Beans. .  ..  3,769 

Barley  .  .44,240  |  Peas  ....  2,372 

Price  of  HOPS  per  Cwt.  in  the 
'  Borough. 

'  Monday,  Dec.  6.— Our  Hop  market 
remains  firm,  though  not  so  much 
doing,  which  is  generally  the  case 
this  month :  prices  are  expected  to 
improve  after  Christmas  :  —  Cur¬ 
rency,  Sussex,  6k  12 s.  to  7  k  7s.: 
Kent,  61.  15s.  to  8/.  8s.  Old  Hops 
more  inquired  for. 

Maidstone,  Dec.  2.— The  Hop  trade 
has  this  week  been  very  dull,  and 
we  hear  of  but  few  sales,  the  growth 
being  principally  out  of  the  Planter’s 
hands ;  however,  the  prices  are  called 
from  5s.  to  10s.  per  cwt.  lower. 

Worcester,  Dec.  1. — On  Saturday 
143  pockets  of  New  and  57  of  Old 
Hops  were  weighed  in  our  market ; 


prices  7/.  to  8k  The  >ale  is  not 
quite  so  brisk;  but  as  the  Worcester 
duty  is  now  ascertained  to  be  only 
12,118k,  it  is  thought  the  prices  will 
not  go  down : — 1822’s,  4/.  18s.  to 
5k  10s. 


Monday,  Dec.  6. — The  arrivals 
from  Irelatul  last  week  were  5,539 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  452  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
336  casks  of  Butter. 

City ,  Glh  December ,  1824. 

BACON. 

The  price  of  Bacon  is  declining  a 
a  little.  —  On  Board,  55s.  to  50s. 
Landed,  60s.  to  61s.  a 

BUTTER. 

On  Board:  Carlow,  102s.  to  103s.; 
Wati»  ford,  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Lime¬ 
rick,  100s.  to  102s. — Landed  :  Car- 
low,  104s.  to  106s. ;  Waterford,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Cork,  or  Limerick,  102s.  to  104s. 
As  prices  are  advancing  in  Ireland, 
a  further  advance  here  is  probable. 

CHEESE. 

The  holders  are  eager  to  sell; 
prices  are  not  sufficiently  fixed  to 
enable  us  to  give  a  quotation. 

-  Smithfield,  Monday,  Dec.  6. 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d. ' 

Beef . 3  6  to  4  6 

Mutton . 4  0 — 4  10 

Veal  . . 5  0—6  0 

Pork . 4  6—5  6 

Beasts _ 3,784  |  Sheep  ..  17,320 

Calves _  160  |  Pigs .  210 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  6  to  3  6 

Mutton . 3  0—4  0 

Veal . 3  8—5  8 

Pork . 4  0—6  0 

Leadknhall,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 2  6  to  3  6 

Mutton . 3  4  — 4  0 

Veal . 3  8—5  8 

Pork . 4  4—6  0 
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Priceof  Bread.— The  price  of  the 
4lb.  Loaf  is  stated  at  lltf.  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 


POTATOES. 

Spitalfields, — per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  0  to  £5  10 

Middlings . 2  5  —  2  10 

■Chats . 2  5  —  0  0 

Common  Red.  . 0  .0  —  0  0 

Borough. — per  Ton. 

Ware . .£3  10  to  £3  0 

Middlings . 2  0  —  2  10 

Chats . 2  0  —  0  0 

Common  Red.. 3  10  —  4  10 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Si/uthjield.  —  Hay.... 60s.  to  100s. 

Straw... 36s.  to  40s. 
Clover.  .80s.  to  120s. 
St.  James's. — Hay. . .  .60s.  to  110s. 

Straw. ..33s.  to  47s. 
Clover.  .70s.  to  112s. 
Whitechapel.— Hay. . .  .70s.  to  100s. 

Straw. .  .36s,  to  42s. 
Clover.. 80s.  to  120s. 


COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  3. 

Ships  at  Market.  Ships  sold.  Price. 

10  Newcastle..  6£..37s.0rf. to38s, 6d. 
1  Sunderland  1  .  .40s.6d. —  0s.  Od. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 


By  the  Quarter,  excepting  .where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 


The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the 

TVeek  before. 

1  Vheat. 

Barley. 

Outs. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

s. 

to  $. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  S. 

d. 

s. 

to  s.  d. 

Avlesbury . 

66 

76 

0 

42 

48 

0 

24 

28 

0 

48 

49 

0 

43 

46  0 

Banbury . . . 

60 

69  4 

43 

48 

6 

25 

33 

0 

48 

56 

0 

0 

0  0 

Basingstoke  .... 

56 

73 

0 

34 

50 

0 

22 

25 

0 

40 

54 

0 

0 

0  0 

Bridport . 

60 

70 

0 

33 

35 

0 

20 

22 

0 

44 

54 

0 

0 

0  0 

Chelmsford . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Derby . 

68 

73 

0 

40 

54 

0 

26 

33 

0 

56 

60 

0 

0 

0  0 

Devizes — . 

54 

76 

0 

42 

50 

0 

25 

32 

0 

50 

56 

0 

0 

0  0 

Dorchester . 

52 

70 

0 

30 

43  0 

22 

30 

0 

46 

52 

0 

0 

0  0 

Exeter . 

64 

74 

0 

36 

41 

0 

20 

26 

0 

42 

44 

0 

0 

0  0 

Guildford . 

68 

84 

0 

38 

51 

0 

24 

33 

0 

40 

52  0 

40 

48  0 

Henley . 

56 

81 

0 

32 

48 

0 

22 

29 

0 

36 

54 

0 

44 

43  0 

Horncastle . 

58 

67 

0 

29 

48 

0 

18 

28 

0 

..•10 

50 

0 

46 

50  0 

Hungerford . 

56 

80 

0 

44 

45 

0 

20 

31 

0 

45 

58 

0 

0 

0  0 

Lewes . 

66 

76 

0 

34 

49 

0 

21 

28 

0 

40 

50 

0 

|42 

47  0 

Lynn  . . 

52 

68 

0 

34 

47 

0 

22 

29 

0 

43 

47 

0 

40 

42  0 

Newbury . 

52 

80 

0 

30 

48 

0 

20 

38 

0 

40 

58 

0 

36 

50  0 

Newcastle  ...... 

'52 

66 

0 

34 

48 

0 

20 

31 

0 

42 

46 

0 

44 

60  0 

Northampton..  .. 

50 

72 

0 

44 

49 

0 

24 

31 

6 

48 

53 

0 

45 

47  0 

Nottingham  .... 

67 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Reading . 

55 

79 

0 

50 

54 

0 

13 

30  0 

36 

56 

0 

40 

50  0 

Stamford . 

50 

72 

0 

35 

52 

0 

26 

35 

0 

51 

56 

0 

0 

0  0 

Swansea . 

64 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Truro . 

67 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Uxbridge . 

66 

88 

0 

35 

51 

0 

24 

31 

0 

36 

52 

0 

46 

50  0 

Warminster . 

50 

72 

0 

30 

53 

0 

23 

30  0 

54 

62 

0 

0 

0  0 

Winchester . 

60 

72 

0 

35 

48 

0 

23 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

3  armouth . 

64 

72 

0 

32 

49 

0 

24 

28 

0 

40 

48 

0 

33 

58  0 

Dalkeith* . 

27 

34 

0 

26 

31 

0 

14 

20  0 

15 

20 

6 

15 

20  6 

Haddington  *  . . . . 

21 

33 

0 

24 

32  0 

15 

21 

0 

16 

20 

0 

16 

20  0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  Ml. — TheScotch  Ml  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  aiwj  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Nov.  30. — Throughout  the  past  week  sales  of  Wheat  were 
but  partial  and  sparingly  effected,  and  one  superior  parcel  only  brought  an 
advance  of  2d.  per  bushel ;  but  an  increase  of  3d.  per  bushel  was  generally 
obtained  upon  Oats.  The  market  of  this  day  was  very  indifferently  attended 
by  purchasers,  and  in  consequence  the  sales  of  any  article  of  the  trade  were 
extremely  limited.  Oats  however  maintained  the  improvement  previously 
noted;  but  Wheat  rather  nominally  so  upon  the  advance  quoted  on  last 
Tuesday’s  prices.  Grinding  Barley  was  6d.  per  bushel  dearer,  as  were 
Beans  2s.  per  quarter. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  23d  to  the  29th  of  November  1824,  in¬ 
clusive: — Wheat,  1,980;  Barley,  2,235;  Oats,  6,123  ;  Malt,  50;  and  Beans, 
47 1  quarters.  Flour,  3,059  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  1,989  packs,  per 
240  lbs.  , 

Norwich ,  Dec.  4. — The  supply  of  samples  was  great  to-day,  blit  there 
was  a  lively  demand  for  good  things ;  Wheat  fetched  from  63s.  to  70s. ; 
Barley,  S3s.  to  49s. ;  Oats,  26s.  to  32s.  per  quarter  Beans  and  Peas  conti¬ 
nued  as  last  quoted. 

Bristol,  Dec.  4. — The  prices  of  Corn,  &c.  here,  continues  about  the  same, 
but  the  sales  effected  are  not  so  numerous  as  last  week. — Best  Wheat, 
from  8s.  9d.  to  9s. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d. ;  inferior  ditto,  5s.  6 il.  to 
6s.  3d.;  Barley,  2s.  9d.  to  6s. ;  Beans,  4s.  3d.  to  7s.  ;  Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  3d.; 
and  Malt,  5s.  9 d.  to  8s.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  32s.  to  53s.  per  bag. 

Ipswich,  Dec.  4. — We  had  to-day  a  large  supply  of  all  Grain,  and  prices, 
except  for  Feas,  were  much  the  same  as  last  week,  as  follow: — Wheat, 
60s.  to  74s. ;  Barley,  31s.  to  48s.;  Beans,  36s.  to  41s.  ;  Peas,  33s.  to  39s. ; 
and  Oats,  22s.  to  28s.  per  quarter. 

Wisbech,  Dec.  4. — The  state  of  our  Corn  market  was  such  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  visible  alteration  from  the'sale  and  prices  last  week. 

Wahejteld,  Dec.  8. — The  quantity  of  New  Wheat  offering  is  very  small; 
there  has  been  a  free  sale  for  the  best  descriptions,  at  a  trifling  improve¬ 
ment  in  price;  but  no  alteration  can  be  noted  in  the  value  of  inferior  ^erts 
or  old.  The  arrival  of  Barley  is  very  large,  and  which  has  tended  to  depress 
the  trade :  Maltsters  seem  inclined  to  wait  in  expectation  of  lower  prices, 
and  scarcely  a  sale  could  be  made  to-day.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the 
value  of  Oats  or  Shelling.  Malt  is  rather  dearer,  and  Beans  fully  main¬ 
tain  last  week’s  rates. — Wheat,  old,  60s.  to  70s.;  new,  66s.  to  74s.  per 
60  lbs. ;  Barley,  old,  38s.  to  40s. ;  new,  43s.  to  46  s.  per  qr.;  Beans,  new, 
48s.  to  50s.;  old,  52s.  per  63  lbs. :  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  per  qr. ;  Mealing  Oats, 
14 d.  to  lot/,  per  stone ;  Shelling,  new,  35s.  to  36s. ;  Malt,  42s.  to  46s. ;  and 
Flour,  52s.  to  56s.  per  load,  ltapeseecl  25/.  to  27/.  per  last. 

Malton,  Dec.  4.— Very  slight  alteration  took  place  in  the  prices  of  Grain 
this  week. — Wheat,  74s.  to  78s.  per  quarter,  five  stone  per  bushel ;  Barley, 
40s.  to  44s.  per  quarter;  Oats,  13rf.  to  13  </.  per  stone. 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  am*  51  EAT  MARKETS,  8cc. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow ,  Dec.  4. — Beef,  6s.  2d.  to  7s.  (id.  per  stone  of 
14  lbs. ;  Mutton,  bd.  to  6 \d. ;  Veal,  7 d.  to  8 d.  ;  Pork,  G\d.  to  f id.  per  It*. 
Lean  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  very  dear ;  good  lean  Scots  fetched  Is.  (id.  per 
stone. 

Horncastle,  Dec.  4.— Beef,  6*.  Gd.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14 lbs.;  Mutton, 
5 d.  to  6d.;  Veal,  Gd.  to  8 d. ;  and  Pork,  Gd.  to  Id.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Dec,  2  —Beef,  bd.  to  bid. ;  Mutton,  bd.  to  5J</. ;  and  Pork,  bljl. 
to  Gd.  per  lb.  sinking  offal. 

Mallon,  Dec.  4. — Meat  in  the  shambles: — Beef,  bid.  to  7d. ;  Mutton, 
b\d.  to  Gd. ;  Pork,  7 d. ;  and  Veal,  Gd.  to  7\d.  per  lb.  Fresh  Butter 
17</.  per  lb. ;  Salt  ditto,  46s.  to  50*.  per  firkin.  Bacon  Sides,  7s.  Gd.-,  Hajns, 
8s.  to  'Js.  Gd.  per  stone.  Fat  Pigs,  with  head  and  feet  on,  Gs.  to  8*.  Gd.  per 
stone.  ' 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Nov.  ‘27,  1824. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

il. 

1 

</. 

London* . 

...68 

1. . 

...43 

0... 

3 

Essex  . 

5. . 

.  .40 

0. . . 

.25 

1 

Kent . 

6. . 

.  .43 

2... 

23 

8 

Sussex . 

6. . 

8... 

23 

3 

Suffolk  . 

. .  .66 

3. . 

y. . . 

26 

10 

Cambridgeshire . 

.  ..65 

0. . 

, .  .40 

6. . . 

.24 

8 

Norfolk  . 

...63 

10., 

6. . . 

.27 

0 

Lincolnshire  . 

. .  .63 

2. . 

.  .40 

y. . . 

8 

Yorkshire  . 

10., 

y... 

.20 

8 

Durham . 

.  .  .61 

5. ; 

6. . . 

26 

0 

Northumberland  . 

...55 

10. . 

8... 

.23 

1 

Cumberland  . 

...62 

5., 

1... 

.20 

10 

Westmoreland  . 

.  .  .67 

y. , 

,..36 

y... 

.23 

10 

Lancashire . 

...62 

7. . 

, .  .37 

4... 

.24 

0 

Cheshire . 

. .  .63 

5., 

, .  .47 

7... 

.23 

8 

Gloucestershire . 

. .  .64 

y.. 

,..42 

10. . . 

.27 

1 

Somersetshire  . 

...67 

8.. 

..40 

9... 

.20 

10 

Monmouthshire . 

...68 

5. 

...41 

7... 

.23 

4 

Devonshire . 

.  ..64 

6. , 

10. . . 

.10 

4 

Cornwall . 

...63 

10. , 

4. . . 

.23 

4 

Dorsetshire  . 

...63 

10. , 

6... 

.23 

7 

Hampshire . 

,...64 

7. 

...30 

3... 

.23 

1 

North  Wales . 

,...61 

2. 

. .  .41 

4. . . 

.  10 

0 

South  Wales . 

,...58 

11. 

6... 

.18 

0 

*  The  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 
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TITHE-BATTLES. 


TO  TXIE 

HAMPSHIRE  PARSONS. 


Kensington,  loth  Dec.  1824. 

Parsons, 

You,  who  bawled,  bellowed, 
squalled,  thumped,  stamped  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth  at  the  Castle  j 
of  Winchester,  on  the  1 1th.  of  i 
March,  1817,  when  you  and  | 
Fleming,  the  Sheriff,  pretended 
that  you  carried  an  Address  to  the 
Regent,  abusing  the  Reformers,! 
and  aoplauding  Sidmouth’s  Pow-  ; 
er-of-imprisonmcnt Bill ;  you,  who 
thfcn  had  “  Lockhart  the  Brave” 
as  a  mouthpiece,  and  who  exulted 
in  what  you  deemed  the  everlast¬ 
ing  defeat  of  the  people;  you, 
who  clubbed  your  talents  to  com¬ 
bat  one  single  Catholic  writer 
(Dr  Milner),  and  who,  when  he 
had  with  the  -pen  laid  you  all 
prostrate,  even  as  Sampson  did 
the  Philistines,  called  out  to  the 
“  houses'’  to  avenge  you  on  him 
by  the  millstone  of  the  law  ;  you, 
who  wallow  in  the  endowments 
made  bv  our  Catholic  ancestors, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  law  to  prevent  the  peaceable 
existence  in  Winchester  (a  city 
created  by  Catholics),  of  a  lew 
religious  women,  who  had  escaped 


from  the  fury  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  ;  you,  who  have  been  the 
very  bitterest  of  all  the  bitter  foes 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  who  have 
been  the  sauciest  of  all  saucy 
Jubilee  and  Waterloo  fellows  ;  to 
you  1  choose  to  address  some 
account  of  the  Tithe-Battles  now 
going  on  in  the  City  of  London 
and  in  Ireland. 

Parsons,  the  dread  of  “  athe¬ 
ism”  is  over;  George  Rose, 
your  old  companion,  could,  if  he 
were  still  alive,  not  find  brass 
sufficient  to  call  upon  ns  to  give 
up  our  incomes  in  order  to  keep 
the  “  French  Atheists  ”  from  com¬ 
ing  to  take  away  from  us  the 
“  blessed  comforts  of  religion.” 
This  bugbear  is  gone;  and,  as  we 
have  Bible  Societies  who  tell  us 
that  they  can  teach  the  people, 
“  lead  them  into  the  wray  of  all 
truth,”  with  their  book  alone,  men 
naturally  begin  to  inquire  what 
use  there  can  be  in  having  parsons, 
and  especially  what  use  there  can 
be  in  giving  them  one  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  earth ;  and, 
in  the  city  of  London,  about 
one  seventh  part  of  the  rack-rent 
of  all  the  houses  ! 

Parsons,  brethren  of  Maltuus, 
the  day  of  reckoning  must  come 
for  those  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  taxes  voted  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  poor  parsons  of  a  church, 
some  of  the  Bishops  of  which 
have  recently  died  worth  more 
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than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  each.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
am,  in  my  History  of  the  thing 
called  the  “  Reformation,”  about 
to  showr  the  whole  nation  how  til  has 
came,  what  they  were  given  for, 
how  you  got  them,  what  use 
you  make  of  them  compared  with 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied 
in  former  times,  and  how  it  is  that 
the  main  body  of  the  people  has 
been  impoverished  and  degraded 
by  the  change  of  religion.  I  am, 
Parsons,  about  to  go  to  the  origin 
of  you,  and  to  place  you  and 
your  whole  concern  in  a  true  and 
lull  light.  That  wiseacre,  Flem¬ 
ing,  is,  I  see,  prating  away  about 

a  COUNTY  FRIENDLY  SO¬ 
CIETY,  in  order  to  make  the 
paupers  lay  by  money !  Wise 
fellow!  And  he  thinks,  does  he, 
that  he  cun  put  down  poor-rates 
by  a  scheme  like  this  !  I  shall 
shortly  address  a  letter  to  the  la- 
muring  classes  in  Hampshire  on 
the  subject  of  this  empty  fellow's 
pratings.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  Tithe- Buttles 
in  the  city  of  London  and  in  1  reland. 

In  the  city  of  London  men  be¬ 
gin  to  talk  sense  upon  the  subject 
of  tithes.  All  the  buildings  in 
that  city  are  tithed  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  Od.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack- 
rent;  that  is  to  say,  the  parson 
takes  away  nearly  a  seventh  of 
the  rent,  and  pays  not  a  farthing 
for  repairs,  or  for  accidents  by 
Jire.  The  citizens  of  London, 
seeing,  doubtless,  that  the  Bible 
ulone  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
teaching  of  the  people,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that,  if  any  thing  more  be  ; 
wanted,  plenty  of  money  has  been  I 
collected,  and  put  into  the  hands  i 
of  Joshua  Watson,  wine  and  i 
spirit  merchant,  for  the  purpose ;  i 
seeing  this,  the  citizens  of  Lon-  i 


don  are  about  to  apply  to  the 
Parliament  for  a  law,  which  shall 
relieve  them  from  a  part,  at  least, 
of  this  burden,  and  bring  them 
back  to  something  like  the  happy 
state  in  which  their  forefathers 
were  before  the  blessed  “  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  ”  before  Parsons  had 
wives  and  children  to  look  after, 
and  before  any  of  those  things 
existed  which  are  called  poor- 
laws;  before  there  were  Parson- 
Justices  and  shoals  of  miserable 
paupers. 

At  one  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
citizens  upon  this  subject,  a  Mr. 
Strangling  made  this  remark : 
“  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
“  tithe-owner’s  rights  coming  to 
“  him  from  his  ancestors.  We 
“  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to 
“  bring  the  question  to  this  point, 
“  and  to  get  placed  in  the  situa- 
“  tion  of  our  ancestors,  who,  in 
“  return  for  the  tithes  they  paid, 
“  had  the  poor  maintained  and 
“  the  church  repaired  by  the 
“  clergy.” 

At  another  of  these  Meetings, 
Mr.  Waithman  said,  that  “  it  was 
“  clear  that  at  the  time  when  the 
“  two  shillings  and  ninepence 
“  w-as  given,  it  was  given  not  for 
“  the  support  of  the  clergy  only, 
“  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
“  the  poor  and  lor  the  repairs  of 
“  the  church  ;  which  two  objects 
“  had  been  subsequently  provided 
“  for  by  the  church  and  poor- 
“  rates.” 

These  gentlemen  are  perfectly 
correct  in  their  view  of  the  matter ; 
but,  mark  me.  Parsons,  that  which 
applies  to  the  city  of  London  in 
this  respect  applies  to  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom.  The  tithes  were 
never  given  for  the  Parson  alone, 
as  I  shall  most  amply  prove  in 
my  little  History  of  the  Protestant 
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Reformation.  But  it  may  not  he 
amiss  toobserve  here,  that  this  sum 
of  two  and  ninepence  a  pound  on 
the  rack-rent,  was  never  imposed 
upon  the  city  of  London  until 
after  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
had  been  cast  off  by  Henry  the 
Eighth !  So  that  the  city  of  London, 
at  any  rate,  was  protected  by  the 
Pope  from  a  cruel  exaction  like 
this.  That  supremacy  having 
been  cast  off,  and  the  Black 
Friars,  and  Austin  Friars,  and 
the  other  communities  of  monks 
having  been  suppressed,  and  their 
revenues  given  to  gaudy  courtiers, 
it  was  necessary  to  fall  upon  the 
purses  of  the  citizens  to  supply 
the  deficiency  which  arose,  but 
that  deficiency  arose  in  great  part 
from  a  want  of  means  to  maintain 
the  poor,  which  means  had  been 
before  supplied  in  great  part  by 
monasteries. 

The  citizens  had  this  burden 
imposed  upon  them  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  wife-killer;  and  as  the  citizens 
of  London  were,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  most  seditious  and  most 
mischievous  of  all  the  '•*  Reforma¬ 
tion  ”  gentry,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  me  to  remind  them  of  the 
instruments  who  made  the  blister- 
plaster  which  is  now  sticking  so  i 
close  to  them  and  giving  them  such 
twinges.  The  Act  in  question  ap¬ 
points  a  commission  to  draw  up 
a  decree ,  and  it  makes  that  decree 
a  part  of  itself.  It  may  be  a 
great  satisfaction  for  the  Protestant 
citizens  to  know,  that,  at  the  head 
of  this  commission  was  their  fa¬ 
vourite  Cranmer,  the  great  en- 
conrager  and  abettor  of  all  the 
horrid  deeds  of  the  Reformation, 
who,  after  recanting  half  a  dozen 
imes  backward  and  forward,  was 
burnt  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 


Queen  Mary;  and  who,  if  he  had 
had  as  many  lives,  ought  to  have 
been  burnt  in  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  Another  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  made  this  decree 
was  John  Lord  Russell,  a  pro¬ 
genitor  of  those  whom  Sir  Francis 
Kcrdett,  at  the  Crown  and  An¬ 
chor,  called  the  “  noble  house  of 
“  Russell,  to  whom  this  country 
“  was  under  such  great  obliga- 
“  tions.”  Obligations  of  this  kind, 
this  country  is  certainly  under 
to  that  house  in  abundance,  as 
my  little  History  of  the  “  Re¬ 
formation  ”  will  amply  show. — 
The  rest  of  the  commissioners 
were  of  the  same  description ; 
and  let  the  citizens  of  London 
remember,  that  it  was  by  the  mor¬ 
tal  enemies  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  that  this  burden  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  them. 

However,  here  we  have  the 
citizens  of  London  combining  to¬ 
gether  to  pray  the  Parliament  to 
restore  them  to  that  state,  with 
regard  to  these  matters,  in  which 
their  Catholic  ancestors  were. 
We  do  not  grudge,  say  they,  to 
pay  the  tico  and  ninepence  in  the 
pound,  provided  the  Parson  will, 
as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors, 
maintain  the  poor  and  keep  the 
i  churches  in  repair.  The  citizens 
of  London  are  perfectly  right.  It 
never  was  intended  that  the  Par¬ 
sons  should  have  the  whole  of 
the  two  and  ninepence  in  the 
pound.  The  men  who  made 
this  decree  never  intended  that. 
At  the  time  when  the  decree  was 
made,  there  were  no  poor-laws, 
there  were  no  church-rates  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  intention  was,  that 
the  poor  should  be  maintained  and 
that  the  church  should  be  kept  in 
repair  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
enormous  tax. 
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But  as  1  said  before,  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  parish  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  to  the  parishes  of 
the  city  of  London.  Besides  the 
immemorial  usage ;  besides  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  the  tithes 
were  given  in  part  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  and  the  repairs  of  the 
church  s  besides  the  proof  that  we 
have  of  this,  in  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  church,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  ;  besides  this,  there 
are  positive  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  have  never  been  repealed, 
ordering,  that  in  case  of  impro¬ 
priations,  a  sufficiency  of  tithes 
should  always  be  left  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor. 

And,  Parsons,  Hampshire  Par¬ 
sons,  is  it  not  monstrous  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  a  whole  pa .  !sh  was 
ever  intended  to  be  swa''owed  up 
by  one  man  and  his  family  1  But 
the  case  is  a  great  deal  worse 
than  this;  for,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  you  have  two  or  three 
parishes  each,  besides  prebends, 
canonships,  and  other  lucrative 
offices.  Could  this  ever  be  in¬ 
tended  by  Jesus  Christ  1  Did 
St.  Paul  preach  thus,  when  he 
called  upon  the  teachers  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  work  with  their  own  hands 
the  things  which  wrere  good,  that 
they  might  have  to  give  to  him 
who  needed. 

I  shall  now,  before  I  proceed 
further  in  my  remarks  about  the 
stand  about  to  be  made  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  give  you,  and 
which  is  of  much  more  import¬ 
ance,  give  the  public,  this  abused, 
this  cheated,  this  cajoled  and 
deceived  Protestant  public,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  tithe-battle  in  Ireland , 
where  the  parties  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  really  fight  it  out. 
In  Ireland  the  people  are  almost 


all  Catholics,  and  pay  their  own 
clergy  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Many  of  the  clergy  of  your 
stamp  have  five  or  six-  livings 
apiece,  and  have  hardly  a  single 
soul  that  they  can  fairly  say  be¬ 
longs  to  their  religion.  The  thing 
is  therefore  much  more  barefaced 
in  that  country  than  it  is  in  this. 
The  people  pay  the  tithes  by  ab¬ 
solute  direct  compulsion. 

The.  tithe-battle,  of  which  I  am 
about  to  insert  an  account,  took 
place,  it  seems,  in  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  collec¬ 
tion  o"  tithes  in  behalf  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Cashel. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter,  mind! 
I  will  now  insert  the  account,  and 
then  make  some  remarks  upon  it. 

“  Clonmel,  Nov.  24. — About 
“  eleven  o’clock  on  Friday  morn- 
“  ing  last,  as  George  Parker, 
“  Rody  Hogan,  and  Patrick  Burn, 
“  were  executing  decrees  (obtain- 
“  ed  on  account  of  tithes  due  to 
“  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Cashel) 
“  on  the  lands  of  Ballydoyle, 
“  which  belong  to  the  parish  of 
“  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  and  that 
“  are  within  six  or  seven  hundred 
“  yards  of  Rosegreen,  they  were 
“  attacked  by  14  persons,  with 
“  their  face  daubed  with  puddle, 
“  for  the  purpose  of  disguising 
“  themselves,  and  armed  with 
“  pitchforks  and  spade  handles; 
“  they  inflicted  five  very  severe 
“  mounds  on  Parker’s  head,  broke 
“  some  of  his  ribs,  wounded  him 
{‘  in  several  parts  of  his  body, 
“  and  deprived  him  of  his  vistol, 
“  which  one  of  the  gang  snapped 
“  three  times  at  this  unfortunate 
“  victim  of  their  cruelty  :  happily 
“  lor  him  he  had  so  much  pre- 
“  sence  of  mind  as  to  plunge  the 
“  pistol  into  the  water  that  was 
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‘  near  him  when  he  saw  the  mis- 1 
‘  creants  running  towards  him. 

‘  They  gave  Hogan  a  violent 
‘  blow  on  the  fore  arm ,  and  robbed 
‘  him  of  a  30s.  note,  and  of  all 
‘  the  decrees.  Burn  received,  by 
‘  means  of  a  pitchfork,  a  severe 
‘  wound  through  the  fleshy  part 
‘  of  the  left  arm,  a  severe  cut  on 
‘  the  head,  and  a  stab  in  the  chin. 

1  A  man  of  the  name  of  John 
‘  Brien,  who  lives  quite  near  to 
‘  the  place  where  the  outrage  was 
'  committed,  received  a  severe 
‘  blow  from  them  for  attempting 
1  to  save  Parker  and  his  two  as- 
‘  sistants.  Brien  was  employed 
‘  at  his  plough  when  he  saw  the 
‘  outrage,  and  instantly  ran  to 
c  save  these  unfortunate  men. 

‘  Thomas  Londregan,  of  the  same 
‘  place,  also  came  to  their  assist- 
‘  ance,  and  brought  Hogan  to  his 
1  house,  and  protected  him  from 
‘  further  violence ;  the  same  kind 
‘  offices  John  Gorman,  of  that 
f  neighbourhood,  performed  for 
‘  Parker.  Happily  for  Burn,  a 
*  young  man  of  the  party,  about 
‘  sixteen  years  of  age,  exerted 
‘  himself  so  effectually  as  to  save 
‘  him  from  further  violence. — 

‘  Parker,  who  is  under  the  care 
‘  of  Mr.  Upton,  jun.,  lies  danyer- 
‘  ously  ill.  Considering  the  per- 
‘  sonal  danger  they  encountered 
‘  at  the  moment,  and  the  great 
‘  risk  they  ran  of  exciting  the 
‘  futomj  destructive  resentment 
‘  of  this  nefarious  gang,  Brien 
‘  and  Londregan  merit  the  highest 
‘  praise  ;  and  us  a  mark  of  their 
‘  approbation  of  such  courageous 
‘  support  of  the  laws,  and  of  their 
‘  humanity  at  so  appalling  a  mo- 
‘  inent,  we  trust  the  Dean  and 
‘  Chapter  of  Cashel  will  not 
‘  exact  tithes  from  these  very  de- 
‘  serving  men  for  some  years  to 


]“  come.  We  have  been  informed, 
“  on  the  best  authority,  that  Mr. 

|“  Mills,  who  rents  these  titties  for 
“  the  last  nineteen  years  from  the 
“  Dean  and  Chapter,  means  to 
“  reward  them  for  this  their  ex~ 
“  cellcnt  conduct.  These  decrees, 
“  we  understand,  were  for  the 
“  tithes  of  the  rears  1821  and 
“  1822 — for  which,  and  for  those 
“  of  the  years  1823  and  1824, 
“  Mr.  Mills,  who  is  a  very  1m- 
“  mane  man,  very  moderate  in 
“  his  charges,  and  with  whom  the 
“  parishioners  found  it,  at  all 
“  times,  easy  to  settle,  did  not 
“  wish  to  press  the  tithe  payers, 
“  till  he  found  that  further  lorbear- 
“  ance  was  useless.  We  sincerely 
“  regret  to  state  that  Parker  and 
“  his  assistants  charge  the  Police, 
“  at  Rosegreen,  with  neglect  of 
“  duty,  by  not  coming  to  their  as- 
“  sistance  when  sent  for,  when  their 
“  lives  were  in  the  most  immiuent 
“  danger,  and  when  some  of  the 
“  gang  could  be  easily  appre- 
“  headed.  —  We  understand  an 
“  active  magistrate  has  pledged 
u  himself  to  bring  the  conduct  of 
“  the  Police  before  a  tribunal 
“  fully  competent  to  punish  them 
“  if  guilty. — Clonmel  Herald.” 

So,  Parsons,  here  are  severe 
wounds  on  the  head  and  broken 
ribs,  arising  from  the  collection  of 
tithes.  Did  St.  Paui,  ever  dream 
of  such  things  as  this  !  Did  he 
say,  go  and  collect  tithes  with  the 
help  of  a  pistol !  Did  Jesus  Christ 
bid  his  Apostles  go  forth  armed 
with  pistols  and  with  decrees?  No, 
he  said,  freely  have  you  received, 
freely  give ;  demand  money  and 
goods  from  no  man.  These  de¬ 
crees  ere  so  many  written  autho¬ 
rities  or  warrants  to  go  and  seize 
and  take  away  by  force  people’s 
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corn,  cattle,  potatoes  and  other 
produce.  The  leader  of  the  band, 
Parker,  is  represented  by  this 
base  newspaper  as  a  very  inoffen¬ 
sive  person,  but  he  had  a  loaded 
pistol  with  him  it  seems  :  he  went 
a  tithe- gathering  with  a  loaded 
pistol. 

This  base  newspaper  heaps  all 
sorts  of  vile  names  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  who  resisted  these  tithe-ga¬ 
therers  ;  but,  very  different  are 
the  feelings  of  all  just  men  upon 
this  subject;  and,  though  the  agent 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  said 
to  be  disposed  to  reward  those  who 
fought  for  the  tithes,  these  despi¬ 
cable  wretches  will  be  despised  oy 
every  body  else. 

And  now,  Parsons,  Hampshire 
Parsons,  do  you  imagine  that  this 
thing  is  to  go  on  for  ever  in  Ireland  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  “  the  John 
Bull,’’  in  whose  columns  you  and 
our  wives  so  much  delight,  will 
e  able  to  i  nd  uce  the  people  of  E  ng- 
land  to  undertake  the  “conquering 
of  Ireland  again,”  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  a  system  like  this? 
It  now  costs  England  several  mil¬ 
lions  a  year  to  cause  the  tithes  to 
he  collected  in  Ireland.  For  this 
is  the  root  of  all  the  evil  in  Ireland. 
This  is  the  everlasting  source  of 
ill  blood.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  for  the  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  submit  to  these  exactions 
without  wishing  for  deliverance, 
come  from  what  cause  or  from 
what  quarter  it  may. 

And  are  wre  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  will  suffer  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  mere  faction  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  tear  the  kingdom  to 
pieces  ?  It  is  a  mere  faction.  It 
is  a  small  band  of  men,  and  this 
band,  bv  the  means  of  the  debt, 
are  now  become  as  contemptible 
in  point  of  property,  as  they 


always  have  been  in  point  of  in¬ 
tellect.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  this  can  continue  long ;  and 
yet,  whenever  it  cease3  to  con¬ 
tinue,  this  country,  as  well  as 
Ireland,  will  obtain  something 
like  justice  with  regard  to  tithes. 
The  discussions  which  the  folly 
of  the  fanatics  and  the  Church 
united  has  provoked  in  Ireland, 
has  produced  a  result  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  liberties  of  that 
country  and  of  this  also.  It  has 
shown  that  a  priesthood,  not  wal¬ 
lowing  in  wealth,  can  be  very 
capable  of  performing  its  offices. 
At  every  meeting  where  a  debate 
has  taken  place,  the  Catholics 
have  triumphed  completely.  It 
was  not  expected  by  the  impudent 
fanatics  and  their  not  less  impu¬ 
dent  abettors  of  the  Church,  that 
the  Catholics  would  step  forth  and 
meet  them,  foot  to  foot.  None  of 
ns  had  the  smallest  idea  (I  had 
not,  at  any  rate)  that  Catholic 
priests  would  be  found  to  step  for¬ 
ward  and  meet  the  purse-proud 
and  insolent  bands  that  were  sent 
under  the  guise  of  a  love  of 
Christianity,  to  seduce  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Ireland  from  their 
pastors.  These  priests  have  done 
this.  They  have  drawn  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  upon  them ; 
they  have  caused  a  comparison  to 
be  made  between  themselves  and 
the  tithe-fed  clergy  ;  and  that  com¬ 
parison  has  produced  effects  most 
ominous  for  you.  They  have  le¬ 
velled  you  ;  they  have  prostrated 
the  character  of  the  tithe- fed 
clergy  for  talent ;  they  have 
shown  their  prodigious  superiority 
over  you;  they  have  proved  to 
the  conviction  of  every  impartial 
man,  that  there  need  not  tithes 
and  glebes  enormous  to  make  a 
clergy  efficient  for  the  leaching  of 
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the  people.  They  have  convinced 
every  man  who  has  two  grains  of 
sense,  that  tithes  may  be  abo¬ 
lished  here  as  well  as  in  France, 
without  producing  any  evil  conse¬ 
quence  with  regard  to  religion. 

Hampshire  Parsons,  many  will 
be  the  opportunities  that  1  shall 
have  of  reminding  you  of  your 
conduct  in  1817.  Recollect  that 
you  will  never  again  be  able  to 
bother  the  brains  of  the  people 
about  cries  about  Atheism  coming 
from  France  to  take  from  them 
the  “blessed  comforts  of  religion/’ 
’  However,  I  shall  close  this  Letter 
by  noticing  an  article  which  some 
tithe-eater  has  inserted  in  a  tithe¬ 
eating  paper,  called  the  Saint 
James’s  Chronicle.  This  tithe- 
eater  goes  back  and  tries  the  old 
cant  about  the  CORONATION 
OATH.  The  passage  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — “  Will  you  solemnly  pro- 
“  mise  and  swear  to  govern  the 
“  people  of  this  kingdom  of  Eng- 
“  land,  and  the  dominions  thereto 
“  belonging,  according  to  the 
“  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed 
“  upon,  and  the  laws  and  customs 
“  of  the  same  1  ” 

“  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do,” 

“Will  you  to  your  power  cause 
“  law  and  justice  iu  mercy  to 
“  be  executed  in  all  your  judg- 
“  ments  T  ” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of 
“  your  power,  maintain  the  laws 
“  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
“  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant 
“  reformed  religion,  as  by  law  es- 
“  tablished;  and  will  you  pre- 
“  serve  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
“  of  this  realm, aud  to  the  Churches 
“  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
“  such  rights  and  privileges,  as 
“  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain 
“  unto  them  or  any  of  them  ?” 


“  All  this  I  promise  to  do.” — 
Then  follows  a  pretended  letter 
from  the  late  King,  saying  that  he 
dare  not  violate  this  oath;  and  to 
that  are  added  some  most  stupid 
remarks,  attempting  to  make  it 
out,  that  the  present  King  would 
violate  his  oath,  if  he  were  to 
assent  to  any  law  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics. 

The  King,  I  believe,  is  not  to 
be  noodled  by  despicable  trash. 
As  to  this  LETTER,  which  is 
imputed  to  his  father,  every  man 
of  sense  knows  what  a  base  impos¬ 
ture  it  is.  Every  one  knows  that 
a  Bill  was  actually  brought  in  to 
Parliament  for  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  ;  and,  is  there  a  man  in 
England  who  knows  any  thing 
about  politics,  who  does  not  know 
that  that  Bill  must  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  King  in  Council,  and 
must  have  received  the  King’s 
approbation  before  it  was  brought 
into  the  Pai’liament  1  But  no  lie 
is  too  monstrous,  no  imposture  too 
gross,  to  be  put  forth  by  writers  of 
this  description.  The  truth  is, 
and  Lord  Grey  declared  that  truth 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that 
the  King  had  given  his  consent  to 
the  Bill  being  brought  in.  Most 
of  us  know  the  history  of  the  vile 
intrigue  by  which  that  Bill  was 
defeated.  It  is  as  well  known  as 
that  England  is  England,  that  the 
King  himself  had  no  objection  to 
that  Bill. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  this 
Coronation  Oath,  and  examine  a 
little  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Every  one  believes  that  I  Lis  Ma 
jesty  is  cordially  well  disposed  to 
grant  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
what  they  call  Emancipation.  For 
my  part,  1  believe  this  sihcerely. 
The  King  has  given  pretty  dis¬ 
tinctive  signs  that  lf:s  is  his  dis- 
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position ;  and  the  King  has  this 
great  merit,  namely,  that  though 
I  shall  not  say  with  the  Bishop  of 
London,  that  a  King;  of  England 
can  commit  neither  fault  nor  folly  ; 
the  King  has  this  great  merit,  that 
he  is  NO  HYPOCRITE.  Well, 
then,  what  is  there  in  this  oath  to 
prevent  the  King  from  making  his 
whole  kingdom  happy  by  putting 
his  faithful  Roman  Catholic  sub¬ 
jects  upon  the  same  footing  as  his 
Protestant  subjects.  He  swears, 
when  he  takes  his  crown,  that  he 
will  govern  his  kingdom  according 
to  the  statutes  in  Parliament  agreed 
upon,  and  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  same.  He 
swears  that  he  will  cause  law  and 
justice  to  be  executed  in  all  his 
judgments.  He  swears  that  he 
will  maintain  the  Protestant  re¬ 
formed  religion  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished;  and  he  further  swears 
that  he  will  preserve  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  all  such  rights  and 
privileges  as  BY  LAW  do  OR 
SHALL  appertain  to  it. 

What  is  there  here,  then,  to 
prevent  the  King  from  granting 
that  which  his  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  now  pray  to  have  granted 
to  them  1  Does  lie  swear  that  he 
never  will  permit  the  law  to  be 
altered  ?  He  swears  that  he  will 
preserve  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
that  which  the  law  has  given  it, 
or  shall  give  it ;  but  subject  al¬ 
ways  to  the  statutes  that  are,  or 
shall  be,  agreed  upon  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  by  making  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  law,  touching  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  even  touching  the  indulgencies 
to  Catholics;  if  to  assent  to  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  in  these  re¬ 
spects  had  been  to  violate  his 
Coronation  Oath,  in  how  many 
instances  did  the  late  King  violate 
that  oath. 


About  seven-and -twenty  years 
ago  an  alienation  of  a  part  of 
the  property  of  the  Established 
Church  took  place  in  consequence 
of  an  act  assented  to  by  that  King. 
The  act  was  called  an  Act  for 
the  Redemption  of  the  Land-tax. 
It  authorized  the  alienation  of 
glebe-lands,  and  of  other  endow¬ 
ments,  which  alienation  has  been 
going  on  by  degrees  from  that 
day  to  this.  Was  not  this  taking 
something  from  the  Established 
Church  '!  Certainly  it  was ;  and 
whatever  name  it  might  bear,  it 
would  have  been  a  violation  of 
the  Coronation  Oath,  if  that  oath 
had  not  provided  for  the  King’s 
!  acting  agreeably  to  the  statutes 
f  that  might  be  passed. 

At  a  later  period,  the  King 
gave  his  assent  to  an  Act,  com¬ 
pelling  the  incumbents,  that  is  to 
say,  the  occupiers  of  benefices,  to 
I  yield  up  a  certain  portion  of  their 
revenues;  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  parsonage-houses,  and  part 
of  their  glebe,  to  curates  officiat¬ 
ing  in  their  stead.  Pray  was  not 
this  taking  away  part  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church?  To  be 
sure  it  was ;  but  then  the  King 
did  not  violate  his  oath,  because 
he  acted  agreeably  to  the  statutes 
agreed  upon  in  Parliament .  The 
clergy  might  have  said,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  they  did  say,  that  this  was 
an  invasion  of  their  property.  The 
owners  of  advowsons  complained, 
and  with  very  good  reason, for  it  was 
clear  that  the  advowson  would  be 
worth  less,  in  consequence  of  a 
part  of  the  revenue  being  taken 
and  given  to  an  officiating  minis¬ 
ter.  In  short,  broad  daylight  is 
not  clearer  than  the  proposition, 
that  this  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  the  King  freely  gave  his 
assent,  took  away  a  part,  and  no 
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inconsiderable  part,  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  then  the  King  did 
not  violate  his  Coronation  Oath  in 
assenting  to  this  Act,  because,  in 
the  same  oath,  lie  swore  that  he 
would  govern  his  kingdom  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlic  statutes  agreed  upon  in 
Parliament,  and  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  same.  In 
fact,  he  swore  to  govern  his  people 
agreeably  to  the  laws  written  and 
unwritten,  and  he  broke  not  his 
oath  in  giving  his  assent  to  this, 
which  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  a 
just  and  salutary  law. 

However,  there  are  much 
stronger  cases  than  the  one  now 
supposed  ;  for  the  King,  though 
he  swears  to  maintain  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  his  power  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  as  by  law  es¬ 
tablished,  nowhere  swears  that 
he  will  never  assent  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  toleration  to  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons,  not  being  his 
subjects.  He  Joes  not  swear  that 
he  will  never  assent  to  penal  laws 
against  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Church.  If  we  put  this  con¬ 
struction  upon  his  oath,  where 
was  the  power  of  that  oath,  where 
was  the  influence  of  that  oath 
upon  him  when  he  assented  to 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  statute 
against  those  who  impugned  the 
Holy  Trinity  ?  When  he  took  the 
Coronation  Oath,  there  was  a  law 
in  full  force  to  punish  every  one 
who  should  by  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  To  impugn  that  doctrine 
was  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
Church  as  by  law  established. 
Yet  the  King  assented  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  law  which  now  authorises 
a  ridiculing  a  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  both  in  preaching  and  in 
writing,  and  which  has  recently 


emboldened  pasties  to  come  into 
the  Church  itself,  and  there  de¬ 
posit  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
Minister,  a  formal  and  solemn 
PROTEST  against  a  belief  in 
this  great  doctrine  of  the  Church 
as  by  law  established  ?  This  hap¬ 
pened  only  the  other  day  in  the 
City  of  London.  It  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  notoriety.  This  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
King  having  given  his  assent  to 
the  repeal  of  a  penal  statute.  It 
has  created  a  band  of  protesters 
against  the  Protestant  Church. 
Yet,  the  King  did  not  violate  his 
Coronation  Oath ;  for  he  acted 
“  according  to  the  Statutes  in 
Parliament  agreed  upon.” 

However,  1  have  not  quite  done 
yet  with  this  base  imposture  about 
the  Coronation  Oath  ;  for  I  am 
now  about  to  show,  that  that  very 
King  whom  the  abominable  hypo¬ 
crites  hold  up  in  the  way  ofexam- 
ple  to  his  Son  upon  this  occasion ; 
1  am  now'  about  to  show,  that  he 
assented  to  Acts  of  Parliament, 
not  only  relieving  Catholics  from 
penalties,  but  putting  power  into 
their  hands.  The  law,  as  the  late 
King  found  it  when  he  came  to 
the  Throne,  made  it  penal  in  any 
one  to  take  upon  him  offices  in 
the  army,  without  first  taking  an 
oath  to  abjure  the  Pope’s  supre¬ 
macy.  That  law  now  remains  in 
force;  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
from  which  the  Catholics  so  justly 
demand  to  Ire  relieved.  Now, 
bear  in  mind,  1  lampshire  Parsons, 
that  the  King,  in  the  year  1804, 
(Chapter  75,  44th  Geo.  III.) 
assented  to  a  law  for  introducing 
foreign  officers  and  soldiers  to  be, 
and  to  serve,  in  this  kingdom. 
Many  of  those  officers,  and  of 
very  high  rank,  were  CATHO- 
I  iC’S.  This  act,  therefore,  con- 
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tained  the  following  provision : 
“  That  no  such  person  as  afore* 
“  said  shall  be  liable  to  any  pain, 
“  penalty,  or  forfeiture  whatever, 
“  for  having  accepted  such  com- 
S*  mission  as  afjresaid,  by  reason 
“  of  his  having  professed  the 
“POPISH  religion,  and  not 
“  having  declared  the  same  at  the 
“  time  of  his  accepting  suchcom- 
“  mission.”  Here  then  was  a  re¬ 
peal  of  a  statute  which  prevented 
the  Catholics  from  having  high 
military  command.  They  had 
that  high  military  command  for 
many  years  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  They  enjoy  the  half-pay 
at  this  moment,  arising  from  their 
having  had  such  command  ;  and 
yet,  oh  monstrous,  most  prodi¬ 
gious  impudence  and  villany  !  it 
is  pretended  that  the  King,  the 
very  same  identical  King,  would 
have  broken  his  Coronation  Oath 
if  he  had  assented  to  a  similar 
Act  of  Parliapient  in  favour  of 
his  own  natural-born  Catholic 
subjects. 

Chew  the  cud  upon  that,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Parsons.  Famous  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  chew 
the  cud  upon  that;  and  call  upon 
the  tithe-eating  correspondent  of 
the  Saint  James's  Chronicle  for 
some  new  piece  of  imposture,  and 
impute  it  to  the  “  good  old  King.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  order  to 
afford  you  some  relief  from  the 
dulness  belonging  to  your  native 
stupidity,  I  will  subjoin  to  this  let¬ 
ter  a  speech  of  Mr.  O’Connell  at 
the  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  contains 
a  variety  of  matter.  It  is  full  of 
information  and  eloquence.  If 
the  whole  of  the  Dean  Chapter 
were  to  dub  their  talents,  they 
could  not  muster  up  any  thing 
containing  a  thousandth  part  of  its 


merit.  And,  are  you  so  silly  as  to 
suppose  that  men  like  these  are 
to  be  kept  in  bondage  by  the  hum¬ 
drums  that  have  so  long  had  the 
sway.  I  beg  the  people  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  read  this  speech,  and  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  dull  and  stupid 
stuff  that  they  have  recently  heard 
from  the  Bible-spouters  tit  South¬ 
ampton.  Stupid  Fleming  is  for 
wheedling  the  labouring  people  to 
club  their  pennies  and  give  them 
up  to  a  County  Friendly  Society. 
Better  club  their  pennies  to  read, 
in  my  History  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  “  Reformation,”  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  such  begging 
Societies  became  necessary.  But, 
enough  for  this  time,  Hampshire 
Parsons :  I  will  be  with  you  again 
in  due  course;  for,  let  who  will 
forget  you,  you  never  shall  be 
lbrgotlen  by 

Wm.  COBBETT. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  O'CONNELL, 

/It  the  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Mt.  O'Conn f.i.l. — I  have  news  for 
you.  {  Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  We 
really  are  to  be  emancipated.  {Load 
luuj’hter.)  I  can  see  that  very 
plainly,  without  the  Scotch  gift  of 
second  sight  {Continued  laughter.) 
I  can  sec  it  in  many  unequivocal 
signs  and  prognostics;  I  can  per¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  intellect,  and  the 
firmness, and  the  glorious  unanimity, 
which  are  now  exhibited  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  millions  of  Ireland.  I  per¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  union  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholics  and  so  great 
and  so  good  a  portion  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  land.  T  perceive,  it 
in  the  acts  of  the  illustrious  Irish 
Nobleman  who  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Covernment.  I  pisrcive 
it  in  the  increased  ardour  and  ac¬ 
tivity  of  all  our  triends,  and  in  the 
growing  distraction  of  our  enemies. 
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1  perceive  it  in  the  wealth,  and  the 
worth,  and  the  talent  which  sur¬ 
round  me.  I  perceive  it  in  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  every  liberal,  en¬ 
lightened,  and  generous  sentiment 
has  awakened  in  t lie  vast  multitude 
assembled  before  me.  1  perceive  it, 
above  all,  in  the  writhings  and  con¬ 
tortions  of  our  enemies;  in  the 
frantic  ribaldry  and  scandal  of  the 
miscreant  Mail  and  ruffian  Star — in 
the  abominable  falsehood  of  The 
Courier ,  and  the  beastly  calumnies 
of  The  Tiiiien  and  Morning  Tost. 
{Cheers.)  I  once  saw  a  caricature 
describing  a  (light  of  parsons,  which 
was  first  taken  for  a  (light  of  crows 
by  an  observing  farmer.  As  soon  as 
the  farmer  perceived  his  mistake,  he 
naturally  enough  exclaimed,  “  1 
hope  they  will  not  light  upon  my 
farm.’'  (A  laugh.)  It  the  farmer’s 
expectation  was  disappointed,  we  can 
tell  something  of  the  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  follow  the 
visitation.  (A  laugh.)  To  a  flight 
of  this  kind  we  owe  our  Warders,  and 
Stars,  and  Muils,  and  all  the  un¬ 
blushing  falsehoods  to  which  it  is 
their  chief  end  and  aim  to  give  cir¬ 
culation.  To  *his  we  owe  the  pros- 
tiuition  of  1’opish  pens  for  purposes 
of  Irish  degradation — the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  herd  of  renegades  to  de¬ 
fame  the  religion  and  character  of 
Irishmen,  {llenr,  hear  !)  The  pay¬ 
masters  of  these  detestable  engines 
of  discord  seem  latterly  to  nave 
transferred  their  patronage  to  the 
hirelings  of  the  London  1’ress.  In 
Ireland  the  traflic  in  falsehood  has 
been  avowedly  set  up  as  a  livelihood. 
Lies  to  last  twenty-four  hours  have 
been  purchased  at  the  most  enormous 
prices,  by  funds  drawn  from  the 
lockets  of  the  people — any  soi  l  of 
ie,  one  for  seven  hours,  or  one  for 
the  tithe  of  an  hour,  has  had  its 
purchaser.  The  parsons  have  perch¬ 
ed  m  i/mdon,  and  there  die  work  of 
traduction  and  falsehood  goes  on 
with  an  alacrity  that  bids  fair  to 
transcend  in  enormity,  the  worst 
deeds  which  we  have  witnessed  in 
Inland.  {Hour/)  1  he  tithes  of  the 
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Irish  poor  are  going  over  rapidly  to 
bribe  the  base  Press  of  London. 
This  is  one  of  the  symptoms  front 
which  I  draw  consolation — this  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  from 
which  I  conclude  that  our  Emancipa- 
tion  is  at  hand  :  1  see  the  certainty 
of  that  event  in  the  dying  contortions 
of  the  serpent  of  division,  which  was 
left  in  Ireland,  when  all  the  other 
venomous  things  were  destroyed,  to 
blast  the  fairness  of  the  land.  I  see 
it,  1  again  say,  in  all  the  lovely  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  glorious  unanimity — I 
sec  it  in  the  congregated  rank,  and 
talent,  and  wealth  assembled  here  to¬ 
day.  I  see  it  in  the  countenance 
and  support  which  all  our  measures 
receive  from  our  ever  beloved  and 
venerated  Clergy.  I  see  it  in  the 
excellent  dispositions  manifested  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people — in  their 
determination,  now  more  manifest 
than  at  any  former  time,  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  their  friends,  to  watch 
patiently  the  progress  of  events,  apd 
to  suffer  those  who  are  labouring  tq 
effect  their  emancipation,  to  aplueve 
their  ends  unobstructed  by  nugatory 
turbulence,  or  fruitless  resistance  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  {Cheers.)  The 
English  were  here  exactly  <>52  yearst 
before  their  coming  the  Irish  were 
divided — they  came  because  they 
were  divided  ;  division  was  the  great 
engine  of  their  policy ;  they  placed  4 
faction  in  the  heart  of  the  country  j 
they  made  ths  faction  every  thing 
and  the  people  nothing.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  English  were  put 
into  opposition  against  the  native 
Irish ;  after  the  Reformation,  the 
Protestant  was  arrayed  against  the 
Catholic ;  lie  was  selected  and  placed 
in  power.  The  history  of  the  country 
showed,  that  it  was  by  division  that 
the  power  of  the  adverse  faction  was 
kept  alive;  by  division  they  would 
seek  to  retain  their  domination — hut 
the  days  of  delusion  were  gone  by  ; 
the  question  came  home  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament,  whether  they  would 
prtfi  rthc  people  or  the  faction.  What 
were  the  merits  of  that  faction?  His 
learned  friend  (Mr.Sheil)  had  show  11, 
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what  little  of  genius  or  talent  was  to 
be  found  in  the  University.  lie 
would  take  a  wider  scope;  he  would 
go  through  the  land,  and  ask  where 
could  be  found  amongst  them, 
dignity  of  character,  or  power  of 
mind  ? — There  was  the  corrupt  and 
miserable  Corporation  ; — who  were 
the  orators — who  were  the  public 
speakers  amongst  them  ?  Why,  there 
was  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King — 
( A  laugh) — there  was  Master  Ellis, 
God  bless  the  mark.  (Laughter.) 
What  an  orator!  (A  laugh.)  lie 
once  had  heard  Master  Ellis  attempt 
a  speech,  and  he  laughed  a  consider¬ 
able  time  after.  Then  there  wap  the 
press.  Who  were  their  public  writers? 
From  what  class  were  they  selected  ? 
Every  writer  they  had  was  a  rene¬ 
gade  and  an  apostate.  The  writers 
of  The  Warder,  The  Star,  and  The 
Evening  Mail,  were  all  renegades ; 
or  if  not  so,  they  were  foul  and  faith¬ 
less  wretches,  whose  writings  show¬ 
ed  how  deeply  they  were  tinged  with 
infidelity,  and  these  the  base  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  base  faction.  Was  it 
possible' that  seven  millions  of  people 
were  to  be  longer  kept  in  a  state  of 
servitude  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
talentless,  tasteless,  virulent  faction? 
The  people  of  Ireland  would  go  be¬ 
fore  Parliament—  let  the  Parliament 
choose  between  them.  Where  the 
faction  were  weak  in  numbers  they 
were  contemptible  in  talents  and  in¬ 
fluence- — -where  they  were  strong,  as 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  blood  and 
desolation  marked  their  progress — 
the  conflagration  of  peaceful  dwel¬ 
lings — the  corpses  of  the  murdered, 
and  the  wailings  and  lamentations 
of  women  and  of  orphans.  Can  Eng¬ 
land,  without  shuddering,  support 
such  a  party  before  the  eyes  of  an 
indignant  world?  Against  whom 
were  they  to  support  that  party? 
Against  the  people— against  seven 
millions  of  the  Irish  people — men 
who  were  never  guilty  of  treachery, 
who  sought  no  innovation,  whose 
only  crime  was  a  faithful  and  pious 
adherence  to  the  religion  which  the 
ancestors  of  the  English  people  fol¬ 


lowed.  The  Catholics  were  anxious 
to  stand  or  to  fall  with  England— 
England,  who  wanted  such  an  alli¬ 
ance,  who  was  surrounded  by  nations 
who  now  wisely  employed  the  years 
of  peace  to  increase  their  forces  and 
to  recruit  their  finances — she  wanted 
the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  people.  It 
was  not  to  the  alliance  of  a  Sibe¬ 
rian  Despot — it  was  not  to  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  a  man  who  had  violated  his 
word  in  the  face  of  all  Europe — it 
was  not  to  Hungary  or  Austria — it 
was  not  to  the  King  of  France  that 
England  was  to  look. — France,  great 
in  her  power,  jealous  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  of  the  commerce  of  Eng¬ 
land,  could  never  be  counted  on  as 
a  faithful  ally;  and  might,  even 
while  he  spoke,  declare  herself  an 
enemy.  But  the  people  of  Ireland 
offered  to  the  sister  country  the  hand 
of  sincere  friendship ;  they  wished  to 
be  bound  to  her  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  interest,  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  equal  rights  ;  they  were 
attached  to  the  Throne  ;  they  adored 
the  Constitution.  United  with  Eng¬ 
land,  the  common  strength  of 
both  nations  might  laugh  to  scorn 
the  attempt  of  any  enemy.  (Applause.) 
The  people  of  Ireland  offered  their 
attachment — and  did  they  ask  any 
thing  in  return  ?  Yes,  they  did ;  they 
asked  this: — That  as  they  got  no 
value  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  they  might  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  pay  them  moderately.  (A  laugh.) 
They  asked  to  be  freed  from  Church- 
rates,  •  and  from  the  building  of 
churches,  as  they  were  before  the 
Union.  John  Bull,  it  was  said,  was 
a  fair  kind  of  fellow.  Now,  what 
proposition  could  be  made  to  John 
Bull  more  moderate  than  this — “  If 
we,  the  Bapists,  give  the  Ministers 
of  your  religion  any  trouble,  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it;  but,  where  we 
give  no  trouble  at  all,  allow  us  to 
pay  them  in  moderation.”  (Hear, 
hear/)  Again,  the  Catholics  com¬ 
plained  of  the  excessive  power  given 
by  Statute  Law  to  country  Magis¬ 
trates — a  power  which  should  never 
be  intrusted  to  such  hands  in  a  free 
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country.  In  tine,  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  only  asked  thatthe  principles  of 
the  Revolution  might  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  interrupted  the  course  of 
hereditary  succession,  forced  James 
from  the  throne,  because  he  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  consciences  of 
liis  subjects.  ( Hear ,  hear!)  The  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  only  claimed  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience;  they 
only  asked  the  poor  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  follow,  without 
pains  or  penalties  of  any  kind,  the 
religion  for  which  they  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  whicli  still  they  would 
rather  suffer  torture  and  death  than 
desert.  These  were  their  tei  ms — 
these  were  the  points  upon  which 
they  were  anxious  to  address  the 
people  of  England  :  was  it  for  hold¬ 
ing  such  principles  that  the  Catholics 
were  to  be  threatened  with  the  anger 
of  authority?  The  enemies  of  the 
peoole  wished  to  put  down  the  Ca- 
t ho. ic  Association.  He  willingly  chal¬ 
lenged  every  bigot  to  show  in  what 
instance  the  Catholic  Association 
violated  the  law.  (Cheers.)  If  it 
could  he  shown  that  the  Association, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  violated  the 
law,  he  would  tell  them  what  the 
result  would  be — it  would  be  the  in¬ 
stant  dissolution  of  the  Association. 
{Applause.)  The  call  was  made  to 
put  down  that  Association,  but  by 
whom?  lly  the  vindictive  enemies 
of  the  Catholic — by  those  who  were 
rebel-  and  traitors  to  the  laws  and  to 
the  Constitution  —  by  those  who 
would  endeavour,  by  means  that' 
would  be  at  once  illegal  and  tyranni¬ 
cal,  to  put  down  a  body  that  violated 
no  law,  and  whose  great  and  legiti¬ 
mate  object  was  to  recover  t heir 
liberties.  (Applause.)  The  Catholic 
Association  met  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  appeal  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  they 
never  met  that  they  did  not  advise 
the  people  to  respect  the  laws  and  to 
avoid  all  illegal  meetings.  The  voice 
of  the  Association  had  been  heard  in 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  country 
— it  was  the  voice  of  peace,  and  it 


was  respected  hv  the  people.  (Cheers.) 
The  assertion  that  the  people  were 
indifferent  to  the  question  ot  emanci¬ 
pation,  was  now  proved  to  he  a  ridi¬ 
culous  falsehood.  It  had  been  im¬ 
pudently  said  that  the  question  was 
agitated  by  a  few  mischievous  law¬ 
yers  in  Dublin.  Oh,  how  powerfully 
d  id  the  people  brand  that  foul  assertion 
with  falsehood;  out  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  their  poverty,  was  created 
that  sacred  fund — sacred  as  the  off¬ 
springs  at  the  altar,  and  which  the 
people  might  rest  assured  would 
be  as  cautiously  handled.  (Applause.) 
It  should  be  dealt  out  with  a  miser’s 
care,  and  applied  to  purchase  for  the 
people  the  invaluable  blessings  of 
liberty.  (Applause.)  Did  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholics  imagine  that  they 
would  be  able  to  restrain  the  people  ? 
What  form  of  law  would  they  pass? 
Would  they  drive  the  Catholics  to 
hold  Aggregate  Meetings  every  fort¬ 
night  or  every  week?  Whatever  law 
Parliament  might  pass,  the  people,  of 
course,  would  obey,  until  they  could 
get  it  repealed;  but  no  law  could- 
take  from  the  mind  of  man  the  sense 
of  his  wrongs,  or  make  him  forget 
his  rights.  (  Applause.)  An  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  Association  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the 
people  to  a  slate  of  almost  madden¬ 
ing  enthusiasm.  If  one  heart  were 
yet  colil  or  timid  in  Ireland,  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  that  kind  would  animate  its 
slumbering  energies,  and  awaken  it 
to  the  cause  of  the  country.  (I,oud 
applause.)  The  Catholic  Rent  was 
estimated  at  500/.  a- week — in  fact, 
500/.  was  considered  a  large  sum ; 
but  the  moment  a  proclamation  was 
whispered,  how  did  the  country  act  ? 
Why,  the  Rent  was  instantly  doubled 
— the  receipts  of  the  last  week  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,000/.  (Applause.)  How 
ridiculous,  how  mad  would  he  the 
attempt  of  any  Government  to  force 
the  people  of  Ireland,  after  all,  to 
part  from  that  faith  which  was  con¬ 
secrated  bytheirblood;  for  which  they 
have  suffered  for  so  many  hundred 
years— for  which  some  of  the  noblest 
families  were  driven  from  their 
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ancient  possessions,  and  suffered  to 
starve  in  the  country  where  they 
once  held  power  and  honour.  They 
suffered  under  the  severity  of  that 
code  which  Montesquieu  described 
as  having  been  written  in  blood ;  a 
code,  the  like  of  which  no  country- 
in  the  world  was  afflicted  with.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  subject  the  victim  to 
immediate  death,  which  would  have 
been  a  relief;  but  it  oppressed  him 
by  acts  of  robbery  and  confiscation — 
it  broke  his  heart  by  a  cold,  calculat¬ 
ing,  grinding,  inexorable  persecution. 
(Applause.)  The  enemies  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  had  tried  the  bitter  severity 
of  that  code,  and  it  failed.  What 
next  could  they  do  ?  They  could  not 
cut  the  throats  of  the  Catholics; 
they  were  too  numerous  for  sum¬ 
mary  persecution ;  they  could  not 
prevent  the  Catholics  from  looking 
for  their  rights;  they  would  continue 
to  crave  their  rights,  to  clamour  for 
their  liberties,  as  long  as  life  re¬ 
mained.  (Applause.)  What  remedy 
was  to  be  applied?  The  Kildare- 
street  Society  discovered  the  remedy. 
(A  laugh.)  They  procured  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  Mr.  Noel  and  Captain 
Gordon — (a  laugh) — and  that  great 
commander,  Admiral  Oliver.  (A 
laugh.)  Thus  the  poor  Papists  were 
besieged  by  sea  and  land— (laughter) 
— they  were  attacked  by  land  rats 
and  by  water  rats — (a  laugh) — and 
the  efforts  of  all  those  odious  and 
mischievous  vermin  were  directed  to 
undermine  the  religion  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  hopes  of  this  country.  Was 
it  not  too  bad  to  find  canting  and 
hypocrisy  creeping  into  the  British 
navy?  There  was  a  time  when  the 
valour  of  the  British  navy  shed  the 
splendour  of  its  glory  on  the  annals 
of  England — there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  never  known  that  a  British 
ship  had  struck  to  the  flag  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  j  sometimes 
it  happened  that  one  British  vessel 
attacked  two  and  even  three  of 
the  enemy,  and  concucred  them.  A 
friend  of  his,  Captain  Coghlan,  he 
remembered,  attacked  two  Dutch 
vessels,  he  took  one  and  sunk  the 


other.  (Applause.)  That  was  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  unconquerable  va¬ 
lour  of  the  British  navy.  (Applause.) 
But  the  Admiral  Olivers,  the  Swad- 
dlers,  and  thp  Bigots  crept  in ;  and 
what  has  been  tl  result The  flag 
of  England  lost  its  invincible  charac¬ 
ter — a  single  American  ship  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  and  conquered 
British  vessels.  The  British  tar, 
like  the  clement  on  which  he  fought 
— in  action,  terrible  as  the  storm — ■ 
in  repose,  calm  as  the  smoothest 
waters — his  affections  as  expanded 
and  his  heart  as  pure.  The  British 
tar  would  at  once  suffer  his  limbs  to 
be  torn  asunder  before  he  would 
suffer  the  meteor  flag  of  his  country 
to  be  dishonoured.  But  the  Olivers 
and  the  Swaddlers  introduced  ano¬ 
ther  species  of  discipline,  and  Eng¬ 
land  found,  on  the  ocean,  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  triumphant  enemy.  The 
flag  of  America  had  been  elevated — * 
the  star  of  her  triumph  illuminated 
the  horizon,  and  blazed  in  the  efful¬ 
gence  of  her  victories. — One  word 
with  respect  to  his  friend  Mr.  Noel — 
(a  laugh) — and  that  good  Scotch 
hulk,  the  Gordon — (applause) — came 
over  to  instruct  the  deluded  Irish. 
The  Scotch  Captain  praised  Scotland 
and  abused  Ireland  most  unsparingly ; 
and  after  abusing  the  Irish  he  told 
them  he  came  to  convert  them.  (A 
laugh.)  Mr.  Noel  was  a  very  neat, 
precise,  polite  person,  fit  to  attend 
on  ladies  of  quality ;  he  w-as,  in  fact, 
a  very  nice  man  for  a  small  tea 
party.  (Laughter.)  It  was,  however, 
to  be  lamented  that  in  a  matter  of 
piety,  as  well  as  of  gallantry,  Mr. 
Noel  had  altogether  failed.  If  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had  been  rightly 
informed,  Mr.  Noel  had  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  one  or  two  houses  in  the  South; 
but  he  could  not  assure  the  meeting 
that  it  was  not  for  preaching  the 
Gospel.  (A  laugh ,  am!  hear,  hear!) 
He  would  not  say  more,  because  the 
story  that  came  to  his  ears  might 
not  have  been  altogether  correct, 
although  it  certainly  came  from  very 
respectable  authority.  One  thing, 
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however,  Mr.  Noel  had  proved  his 
incapacity.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
and  his  friends,  Mr.  Sheil  and  Mr. 
Brie,  by  mere  accident  had  heard  of 
the  meeting  at  Cork.  There  they 
found  Mr.  Noel  and  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  friends  fully  prepared  and  quite 
certain  of  carrying  every  thing  their 
6wn  way.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  either  he  or  his  friends  had 
leisure  to  study  polemics  very  pro¬ 
foundly  ;  but  the  result  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  proved  that  the  Catholics  were 
ready,  even  at  a  moment’s  warning, 
to  maintain  the  truth  and  soundness 
of  their  creed,  against  men  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  that  pursuit; 
and  now  he  would  publicly  repeat 
the  challenge.  Let  the  best  of  those 
Divines  come  forward,  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  would  ask  none  but  Laymen 
to  meet  and  to  refute  them.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  But  if  the  merits  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Clergy  were  considered,  their 
splendid  talents  and  their  profound 
learning,  as  displayed  at  the  late 
meetings,  how  great,  he  had  almost 
said,  how  miraculous  appeared  their 
mental  energies,  possessing  elo¬ 
quence  which  Demosthenes  would 
admire,  but  could  not  imitate ;  with 
the  reasoning  of  Locke,  and  the 
sublimity  of  Burke,  they  combined 
all  the  purity,  the  modesty,  and  the 
humility 'of  the  Priestly  character; 
they  faced  the  calumniators  of  their 
creed ;  they  refuted  them ;  they 
proved  that  God  had  not  forsaken 
the  cause  of  poor  Ireland.  (Applause.) 
Let  the  Catholic  Association  but  be 
able  to  send  out  missionaries  in  their 
turn,  and  they  would  soon  convince 
the  English  people  of  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Irish  priesthood  ;  he 
would  wish  to  see  sent  to  England 
an  Augustine  Friar,  who  was  a 
Bishop,  he  meant  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Doyle,  (laud  cheering.)  Yet 
he  knew  he  struck  a  chord  which 
would  vibrate  to  their  hearts;  he 
would  send  out  a  Priest  of  the  Secu¬ 
lar  Order — Dr.  Keogh.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause  followed  the  mention  of  this 
gentleman’s  name.)  lie  would  also 
send  out  two  Jesuits — ( a  laugh) — the 
Uev.  Dr.  Kenny— (applause)— 'and 


that  mild  and  polished  Gentleman, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Esmond.  Let  but 
these  Gentlemen  go  to  England, 
and  he  would  allow  the  Noels  and 
Gordons,  the  professors  of  Theology, 
Physic,  and  Law  Attornies,  and  all — 
(a  laugh) — even  any  of  the  Judges, 
who  were  of  a  controversial  turn  of 
mind,  with  the  Chancellor  at  their 
head— (a  laugh) — he  would  willingly 
allow  all  these  grave  persons  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  Irish  Missionaries, 
and  he  would  put  his  life  on  the 
issue  that  the  Irish  Priests  would 
triumph — they  would  stand  upon  a 
rock  of  truth — they  would  conduct 
the  contest  with  learning  and  talent, 
and  conclude  it  as  men,  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  (Applause.)  Standing  as  the 
Catholics  did,  as  men,  upon  the  same 
ground  with  their  enemies — equal 
to  them  in  talents,  in  courage,  in 
physical  and  intellectual  capacity, 
attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  and  anxious  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  throne,  he  would  ask 
them,  how  dare  they  continue  to 
swindle  the  Catholics  out  of  their 
liberties — out  of  their’s  and  their 
children’s  rights.  Never  would  the 
Catholics  abandon  that  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged — they  ask¬ 
ed  from  the  Protestants  nothing  but 
their  rights. — They  asked  not  to 
strip  the  Protestants  of  a  single  pri¬ 
vilege — the  Protestant  by  Emanci¬ 
pation,  would  not  be  made  poor, 
although  the  Catholic  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  enriched.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  he  saw 
hope  opening  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
country.  The  Catholics  would  con¬ 
tinue  v  Ith  a  firm  and  manly  tone  to 
demand  Emancipation,  and  as  he 
commenced  so  would  he  conclude, 
by  saying  that  Emancipation  was  at 
hand.  —  (Loud  and  lung  continued 
cheering.) 


HORRIBLE  CRUELTY 

Committed  by  the  /Spanish 
“  Liberals.” 

With  regard  to  Spain,  the 
English  Public  have  never  heard 
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hut  one  side.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  interest  of  this  country,  that 
Spain  should,  whether  by  Libe¬ 
rals  or  by  devils,  be  completely 
separated  from  France.  There¬ 
fore  the  whole  of  the  newspapers, 
whether  hirelings  or  not,  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  “  Liberals.” 
We  have  had  detailed  to  us,  with 
great  punctuality  and  exactness, 
all  the  acts  of  severity  inflicted  by 
the  King  and  the  people  in  power 
under  him.  But  almost  a  mockery 
has  been  made  of  the  cruelties, 
the  terrible  barbarities,  committed 
by  the  ruffians,  called  Liberals, 
and  Patriots,  and  Constitution¬ 
alists.  Human  blood,  if  shed  by 
them,  seems  to  have  been,  by  our 
newspapers,  looked  upon  as  no 
more  than  red  water.  1  am  about 
to  insert,  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  other  day,  the 
Spanish  official  account  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  nine  ‘‘Libe¬ 
rals”  for  murders  that  make 
one’s  heart  sink  within  one  to 
contemplate.  When  I  have  in¬ 
serted  this  account,  I  will  insert 
the  very  impudent  and  cold¬ 
blooded  remark  which  the  Editor 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle  makes 
on  it. 

ACCOUNT. 

“  All  honourable  men,  and  those 
“  who  have  any  feelings  of  huraa- 
“  nity,  behold  with  the  greatest 
“  horror  and  just  indignation  the 
“  atrocious  conduct  of  the  Consti- 
“  tutionalisls  of  Corunna,  the 
“  cowardly  assassins  of  fifty-one 
“  of  their  brethren,  of  whom 
“  forty-three,  at  least,  were  guilty 
“  of  no  other  crime  than  of  having 
“  remained  faithful  to  their  King, 
“  and  the  laws  of  their  country, 
“  and  of  having  attempted,  like 
“  true  Spaniards,  to  defend  these 
“  valuable  objects,  and  the  re- 
“  ligion  of  their  fathers,  which 


“  they  saw  despised  and  perse- 
“  cuted  by  those  who,  in  their  de- 
“  struetive  constitution,  had  sworn 
“  to  preserve  and  protect  it.  Nowr 
“  that  the  proceedings  are  termi- 
“  nated,  which  were  commenced 
“  in  consequence  of  that  lament- 
“  able  event  which  filled  all  Eu- 
“  rope  ivith  indignation ,  we  insert 
“  an  extract  from  them,  which 
“  cannot  fail  to  excite  interest, 

“  and  to  renew  the  grief  for  the 
“  fate  of  the  victims,  and  indig- 
“  nation  towards  the  assassins  :  — 

“  The  Constitutional  Governor 
“  of  Corunna,  Don  Pedro  Mendez 
“  Vigo,  gave  orders  to  his  agents 
“  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  20th  of 
“  July,  1023,  to  convey  from  the 
“  Royal  prison  to  the  fort  of  St. 

“  Anthony,  a  considerable  num- 
“  ber  of  prisoners  ;  this  was  done, 
“  and  by  his  farther  orders,  they 
‘f  were  removed  from  the  fort,  and 
“  put  on  board  a  vessel  of  Seville, 
“  called  Santo  Christo  de  Jos  Af- 
“  fligidos,  between  eleven  and 
“  twelve  o’clock  in  the  night  of 
“  the  22d  July. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of 
“  the  individuals  ;  forty-three  are 
“  stated  to  be  for  political  opi¬ 
nions,  and  attachment  to  the 
“  Royal  Government  ;  among 
“  them  are  several  officers  and 
“  some  priests.  The  other  eight 
“  for  ordinary  crimes.] 

“  All  these  prisoners  were  es- 
“  corted  by  some  of  the  National 
“  Militia,  some  of  the  sacred  bat- 
“  talion,  who  were  also  accom- 
“  panied  by  Commissioners  of  the 
“  Government,  who  were  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  tragical  fate  prepared 
for  the  unhappy  prisoners,  who 
were  immediately  stripped  of 
their  garments,  effects,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  bound,  and  put  under  the 
hatches.  The  vessel  set  sail  in 
the  night,  but  in  the  morning 
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“  anchored  again,' and  quitted  the 
“<  bay  about  one  in  the  afternoon 
“  of  die  23d,  at  which  time  there 
“  came  on  board  a  reinforcement 
“  of  national  troops  from  this  city, 
“  and  from  Ferrol,  who  had  been 
“  fetched  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
“  sioners.  When  at  three  leagues 
“  distance  from  this  fort,  the  prin- 
“  cipal  Commissioner  gave  orders 
“  lor  the  prisoners  to  come  on 
“  deck,  as  he  culled  over  their 
“  names  from  a  list  which  he  read. 
“  This  being  done,  he  desired 
“  them  to  sit  down  on  the  sides  of 
“  the  vessel,  offering  them  bread 
“  and  wine,  which  every  body 
“  declined  ;  he  informed  them 
“  that  he  was  going  to  remove 
“  them  into  a  vessel  that  was  in 
“  sight.  He  ordered  them  to  be 
“  bound  again,  and  to  go  underthe 
“  hatches.  Soon  after  he  ordered 
“  twenty  of  them  on  deck— and 
“  one  of  them  seeing  that  every 
“  thing  was  ready  to  tlirow  them 
“  into  the  sea,  made  a  motion  to 
“  rush  upon  the  principal  Coin- 
“  nvissioner ;  then  both  those  ot 
“  the  escort,  and  other  the  sub- 
“  altern  agents,  drew  the  daggers, 

1  which  they  hud  ready,  begun  by 
“  stabbing  them,  and  in  this  state 
“  threw  them  into  the  sea.  The 
“  remainder  were  taken  out  one 
“  by  one.  The  said  Corfnnis- 
“  sioner,  who  was  close  to  the 
“  hatches,  seizing  them  by  die 
“  neck,  ordered  them  to  go  for- 
“  ward,  and  as  they  passed  along 
“  the  side  of  the  vessel  knocked 
“  them  overboard.  One  oi  the 
“  priests  began  in  a  loud  voice  to 
“  sing  the  Miserere,  and  the 
“  other  victims  struggled  with 
“  the  waves  and  with  d"ath 
“  while  the  escort  sung  patriotic 
“  songs.  Such  was  the  cruelty 
“  of  the  assassins,  that,  fearing 


“  one  of  them,  who  kept  above 
“  water,  would  save  himself,  they 
“  put  two  sailors  on  board  a  boat, 
“  who  beat  him  on  the  head  with 
“  their  oars  and  hilled  him.  Not 
“  content  with  this,  they  gave  the 
“last  and  most  horrible  proof  of 
“  inhumanity.  They  coolly  di~ 
“  vided  the  garments,  money,  Sfc. 
“  which  they  had  taken,  and  hav- 
“  inn-  consummated  tins  unheard* 
“  of  crime,  they  returned  to  the 
“  city  on  the  24th  of -July  in  the 
“  morning.” 

“  The  Regency  of  the  King- 
“  dom  gave  orders  on  the  24th  of 
“  Sept.  1823,  to  a  magistrate  of 
“  the  royal  tribunal  of  Gallicia  to 
“  proceed  against  the  authors  and 
“  .accomplices  of  so  cruel  a  crime. 
“  All  the  proceedings  having  been 
“  carried  on  in  the  regular  forms 
“  of  law,  sentence  was  pronounced 
“  on  the  24th  of  July  last.  By 
“  this  sentence  six  of  the  accused 
“  were  ordered  to  be  hanged,  and 
“  the  remainder  to  various  teims 
“  of  imprisonment  in  different  pre- 
“  sidios,  to  payment  of  costs,  and 
“to  tines;  the  propeiiy  of  the 
“  criminals  to  be  applied  to  the 
“  benefit  of  the  families  of  the 
“  victims.  The  sentence  being 
“  referred  by  His  Majesty  to  the 
“  Supreme  Council  for  examina- 
“  tion,  was  approved  l*y  His  Ma- 
“  jesty ;  when  it  was  announced 
“  to  the  criminals,  most  of  them 
“  heard  it  with  indifference,  and 
“  Joseph  Lizaro,  a  shoemaker  of 
“  Ferrol,  sung  the  Tragala.  The 
“  endeavours  of  the  secular  and 
“  regular  ecclesiastics  to  induce 
“  them  to  receive  the  consolations 
“  of  religion  were  in  vain. 

“  The  people  are  stated  to  have 
“  behaved  with  the  utmost  deco- 
“  rum  at  witnessing  the  execution 
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“  of  this  just  though  awful  sen- 
“  tence. 

“  The  shoemaker  killed  him  - 
“  self  by  opening  some  veins  with 
“  a  small  knife.  Two  others  poi- 
“  soned  themselves  by  taking 
“  opium.  The  three  dead  bodies 
“  were  suspended  from  the  gal- 
“  lows,  and  six  others  of  the  con- 
"  iiomnod  worp  hanged,” 

Now,  let  us  hear  what  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  says 
about  this.  We  have  seen  hov/ 
full  of  “  humanity ,”  soft,  sweet, 
Scotch  “  humanity, ”  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  Royalists,  who  did  not 
like  to  have  the  convents,  and  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor,  made  over 
to  the  hellish  jews  and  jobbers  of 
London :  we  have  seen  how  sen- 
sative  the  “  humanity  ”  of  the 
Chronicle  is  when  these  enemies 
of  the  loans  inflict  severities  on 
their  opponents,  who  wanted  to 
sell  their  country.  Let  us  hear 
what  he  says  now ;  let  us  look  at 
the  “  humanity'’  that  he  discovers 
in  contemplating  the  above  horrid 
act,  committed  on  men  whose 
crime  was  their  dislike  to  see  their 
country  plundered  as  England  and 
Ireland  were  at  the  “  Reforma¬ 
tion.”  Hear  him,  reader,  and 
then  make  an  estimate  of  his  “hu¬ 
manity.”  “  We  have  received 
“  Spanish  Papers,  in  which  we 
“  find  a  long  account  of  the  pu- 
“  nishment  of  the  Constitutional- 
“  ists,  for  the  pretended  murders 
“  of  Royalist  prisoners  atCorunna 
“in  July  1823.  The  whole  story 
“  is  very  suspicious — there  could 
“  have  been  no  possible  tempta- 
“  tion  to  kill  the  prisoners  in  the 
“  manner  and  at  the  time  in  ques- 
“  tion,  especially  as  Corunna  was 
“  then  invested  by  the  French. 


“  The  only  murders,  in  all  proba- 
“  bilify ,  are  those  of  the  men  who 
“  have  been  just  executed.  If 
“  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
“  story,  the  Roya”sts  probably 
“  attempted  to  overpower  the  crew ' 
“  of  the  vessel  conveying  them 
“  from  one  prison  to  another.” 

A  man,  who  can  treat  such  a 
subject  in  such  a  way,  may  talk 
about  his  “  humanity,”  may  talk 
against  the  acts  of  “  unpaid  jus¬ 
tices,”  and  talk  of  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  the  negroes ;  but  no  man 
of  sense  wi”  be’:eve  him  to  pos¬ 
sess  one  particle  of  real  humanity 
or  of  justice. 

What!  though  th’s  official  ac¬ 
count  contains  the  names  of  all  the 
victims ,  the  names  of  their  mur¬ 
derers,  the  precise  date  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  transaction  ;  though  a 
regular  trial,  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country,  has 
brought  all  the  facts  together,  and 
put  them  upon  record :  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  this  cold-blooded 
Edilor  has  the  effrontery  to  affect 
to  disbelieve  the  whole  story  !  Such 
a  man  would  stick  at  nothing  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  ends : 
and,  observe,  of  this  stamp  are  all 
the  partisans  of  loan-jobbing  and 
of  Scotch  philosophy. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  observe, 
that  the  Spanish  Editor,  in  his 
introductory  paragraph,  remarks, 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  commis¬ 
sion,  this  horrid  deed  “  filled  all 
Europe  with  indignation.”  I  dare 
say  it  did  all  Europe,  except  this 
kingdom,  where  the  infamous 
London  newspapers  took  care  that 
the  ]/ublic  should  never  hear  of 
it !  If  the  people  of  this  country 
had,  in  July  1823,  heard  of  this 
horrible  act,  they  would  not  have 
wished  success  to  the  villanous 
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wretches  who  were  selling  their 
country  to  the  hellish  Jews  and 
Jobbers.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  French,  as  I  did. 
AVere  monsters  life  MkndeZ 
Vigo  fit  to  rule  a  country'?  hut 
the  fact  is,  it  was  a  set  of  villains 
who  were  selling  their  country 
to  Epg’sh  Jews,  and  sacking  the 
money  ;  and,  if  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  Spanish  labouring 
classes,  who  are  now  so  well  off, 
would  have  been  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary,  and  old  sacks  and  hay- 
bands ,  as  the  people  of  England 
are.  In  a  few  months  more  (if 
the  French  had  not  arrived)  the 
villains  would  have  robbed  the 
altars  in  Spain,  in  the  same  way 
that  just  such  another  set  of  vil¬ 
lains  robbed  the  altars  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  partisans  of  these  robbers 
of  church  and  poor  cling,  like 
grim  Death,  to  every  thing  that 
seems  to  afford  them  a  chance  of 
seeing  the  plundering  of  Spain 
consummated.  They  are  now  tell¬ 
ing  us,  that  the  French  army  is 
coming  away,  and  that  this  is  be¬ 
cause  the  French  Government  do 
not  agree  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  mean  to  leave  him  to  shift 
for  himself  !  This  never  could 
be  put  forth  by  any  one  not  abso¬ 
lutely  infatuated ;  because  every 
other  person  must  see,  that  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  give 
credit  to  it.-  But  the  public  here 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  the  dupes 
of  the  London  newspapers ;  and 
nothing  but  the  baseness  of  those 
vehicles  can  surpass  their  stu- 
pidity. 

Just  as  if  the  French  were 
going  to  suffer  revolution  to  rear 
its  head  again  in  Spain l  Just 


as  if  they  were  going  to  undo 
I  their  own  u  ork  !  Just  ns  if  the 
Bourbons  were  going  to  unite  their 
people  to  overthrow  them  and  their 
house  for  ever !  Oh,  no  !  If 
French  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
Spain,  it  is  because  they  are  no 
longer  wanted  there.  Jt  is  to  me 
a  clear  proof,  that  the  affairs  of 
Spain  are  becoming  settled,  and 
I  that  the  King’s  Government  is 
I  sate  from  the  attacks  of  the  Loan- 
patriots.  \  do  not  like  Ferdi¬ 
nand  ;  but  1  like  a  great  deal  less 
I  a  set  of  ruffians  who  sell  the  lands 
1  of  their  country  and  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  poor  to  English  Jews 
and  Jobbers.  Tell  not  me  of 
despotism.”  Names  amuse  fools 
only.  I  dislike  that  THING,  call 
it  what  you  will,  that  sends  a  tax- 
gatherer  to  hector  over  me,  and 
call  me  to  account  as  if  I  were  a 
criminal.  I  dislike  that  THING 
which  makes  it  almost  death  to 
touch  a  partridge  or  a  hare.  I 
dislike  that  THING  which,  by 
no  matter  what  means,  puts  men 
in  harness,  and  makes  them  draw 
like  horses,  and  that  gives  them 
only  4 d.  a  day  to  live  on.  I  do 
not  care  what  you  call  the 
THING,  it  is  a  thing  like  this 
that  I  dislike  ;  and,  as  such  a 
thing, does  not  exist  in  Spain,  I 
congratulate  the  people  there¬ 
upon.  Such  a  thing  would  have 
existed  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the 
French  had  not  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  King  and  people  of 
Spain.  The  loan-villains  would 
soon  have  had  the  people  in  har¬ 
ness,  and  clad  in  bits  of  sacks  and 
hay-bands,  and,  perhaps,  under 
the  Scotch  whip.  1  once  more 
congratulate  the  Spaniards  on 
their  deliverance,  and  beseech 
them  to  keep  clear  of  English 
loan-jobbers  and  Scotch  lloggers. 
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I  take  the  following  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  the  11th 
instant.  The  subject  is  of  great 
importance,  and,  therefore,  wor¬ 
thy  of  particular  attention. 

“  We  copied,  the  other  day,  from 
The  West  Briton,  an  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  Mevagissey  Bank, 
which  had  plunged  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mevagissey  and  St.  Austel 
in  the  deepest  distress.  We  regret 
to  state,  that  we  have  received  in¬ 
formation  of  the  failure  of  another 
hank,  in  a  city  of  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  the  transactions  were 
very  extensive,  under  circumstances 
that  will,  if  our  information  becorrect, 
excite  much  attention.  The  failure  of 
any  one  banking  establishment  gene¬ 
rally  leads  to  the  failure  of  others, 
and  consequently  is  productive  of  the 
most  extensive  distress.  As  no  man 
knows  where  the  evil  will  stop,  there 
is  a  general  want  of  confidence,  which 
exposes  even  solvent  banks  to  very 
great  danger.  People  who  have  mo¬ 
ney  in  hanks  feel  disposed  to  with¬ 
draw  it  till  the  storm  is  over ;  the 
bankers,  in  turn,  are  obliged  to  call 
in  their  balances  to  meet  tne  claims 
on  them  ;  and  thus  on  all  hands  dis¬ 
tress  and  embarrassment  are  to  be 
met  with.  The  best  digested  pro¬ 
jects  are  thus  frequently  overturned, 
and  thousands!,  who  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  themselves  in  the  best 
circumstances,  are  suddenly  involved 

in  ruin. - Let  us  only  think  of  the 

amount  of  distress  which  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
Country  Banks  in  1793,  when,  out 
of  279,  nearly  one  hundred  stunt 
payment.  At  that  time  the  whole 
of  Lancashire  was  convulsed,  and 
thousands  of  manufacturers  were  en¬ 
listed  into  the  army  in  one  day. 
What  dreadful  distress,  too',  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  bank 
failures  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war  !  When  we  know  that  only  one 
bank  of  any  consequence  ever  stopt 
payment  in  Scotland,  and  that,  as 
the  partners  were,  even  in  that  case, 


worth  many  times  the  amount  of  the 
debts,  so  that  no  ultimate  loss  was 
sustained  bv  the  public,  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  demanding,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  England,  why  they  alone 
are  thus  to  be  exposed  to  a  calamity 
which  might  with  such  ease  he  averted? 
The  Scotch  Banks  are  under  no  re¬ 
striction  with  respect  to  number  of 
partners,  and  hence,  though  the 
Scotch  are  more  adventurous  and 
speculative  than  the  English,  gene¬ 
rally  tasking  their  means  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  commercial  failures  never  af¬ 
fect  the  banks,  because  they'  are 
founded  on  so  broad  a  basis,  as  to  re¬ 
sist  every  shock.  Banking  is  one  of 
those  businesses  which  ought  to  be 
conducted  on  fixed  principles,  and 
hence  the  number  of  partners  never 
can  be  too  great  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  business,  while  the  greater  the 
number  of  wealthy  partners,  the 
greater  the  security  to  the  public 
against  abuse,  and  the  firmer  the 
credit.  But  in  this  country  every 
thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  ruinous  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which, 
it  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
is  not  even  useful  to  Government.” 

This  Chronicle  is  the  best  news¬ 
paper  in  London  by  far.  It  is 
conducted  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  ability  ;  the  Editor's  industry 
is  very  great,  and  alway  s  gives  ns 
something  original ;  the  principles 
inculcated,  though  sometimes  er¬ 
roneous,  generally  are  on  the  side 
of  justice  and  freedom  ;  the  style, 
though  not  always  what  we  could 
wish  it,  is  never  bad,  and  fre¬ 
quently  worthy  of  admiration ;  the 
stock-jobbing  system  is,  indeed, 
upheld  by  this  paper,  but  that  is 
common  to  all  the  London  papers ; 
so  that  this  paper  has,  I  believe, 
more  good  and  less  bad  qualities 
than  any  one  to  be  found  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Yet,  it  has  one  very  bad 
quality  :  it  is  incessantly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  the  world  believe, 
that  all  that  is  Scotch  is  better 
than  what  belongs  to  other  coun- 
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tries;  and  this  is  frequently  car¬ 
ried  to  such  a  length  as  to  produce 
real  disgust  even  in  those  who  are 
most  pleased  with  the  paper  in 
general.  Upon  this  point  the 
Editor  seems  to  be  really  infa¬ 
tuated.  Ilis  good  sense  seems 
wholly  to  abandon  him  whenever 
Scotland  comes  athwart  his  mind. 
Justices  of  the  peace ,  trial  by 
jury,  poor-laws ,  all  are  bad,  radi¬ 
cally  bad,  only  because  they  have 
them  not  in  Scotland  ! 

Nothing  but  a  sort  of  “  mental 
delusion”  like  this  could  have 
made  a  man  drag  in  the  “  Scotch 
Banks”  upotv  this  occasion; 
things  that  would  fall  instantly,  it 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  old 
Mother,  were  to  be  at  all  shaken. 
The  “  monopoly”  which  is  here 
represented  as  an  evil,  is  the  very 
thing  that  sustains  the  system  of 
paper-money.  Rut,  this  writer 
wholly  misses  the  mark:  banks 
break,  because  they  have  more 
bills  out  than  they  can  pay.  If 
these  bills  were  not  out,  prices 
would  be  lowered;  and  that  is 
what  is  wanted  to  be  avoided. 
We  shall,  in  all  likelihood,  see  by- 
and-by  a  general  crashing.  There 
is  every  appearance  of  it.  And, 
when  that  take  place,  we  shall 
see  that  no  Scotch  recipe  wiM 
save  the  horrid  system. 


USURY. 

A  few  Registers  back,  I  noticed 
that  I  was  about  to  put  to  the 
press,  a  little  work  upon  USURY, 
which  had  been  presented  to  me 
by  the  author,  Mr.  0’Cai.laghan, 
a  Catholic  Priest^  who  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  book  at  New  York.  I 
observed, that  I  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  author,  he  ha¬ 
ving  left  the  book  at  my  Office  in 
Fleet-street.  The  object  of  the 


i  book  is  to  prove,  that,  according 
j  to  the  law  of  nature,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  heathen  phi¬ 
losophers,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  the  Two  Tes¬ 
taments,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
according  to  repeated  decisions  of 
the  Popes  and  Councils,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  of 
all  Christian  countries,  USURY, 
or  money  paid  for  the  use  of  mo¬ 
ney,  is  held  in  abhorrence,  and 
never  was  tolerated  amongst 
Christians  till  after  the"  Reforma¬ 
tion.”  I  said  further,  that  1  would 
republish  this  book,  (Price  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence,)  and  that 
it  was  the  most  interesting  work 
that  I  had  ever  read  in  all  my  life. 

I  said  that  I  would  reprint  it,  if 
it  were  onl  y  for  the  sake  of  putting 
a  copy  of  it  into  the  possession  of 
each  of  my  sons.  I  further  said, 
that  the  risk  of  the  publication 
should  rest  with  me,  and  that  the 
author  should  receive  the  whole  of 
the  profits.  I  had  not  seen  him  at 
the  time,  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard 
from  him  since;  but  1  should  be 
very  happy  to  see  him,  and  hope 
I  shall  see  him  before  it  be  long. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  printed 
a  neat  edition  of  the  little  hook, 
which  will  be  published  at  the 
same  time  that  this  present  Re¬ 
gister  is  published.  It  Mill  be 
sold  at  No.  183.  Fleet-street,  and 
by  all  booksellers.  I  have  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Charles  Clement, 
(at  the  shop)  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  paper  and  print, 
to  charge  these  expenses  against 
the  proceeds,  and  to  pay  the  ba¬ 
lance,  whatever  it  may  he,  to  the 
Rev.Mr.O'CAi.i.uniAN.  I  venture 
to  say  to  my  readers,  that  this  is  a 
book  which  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
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hands  of  every  young  man  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  does  infinite  honour  to 
the  author,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  the  reader  with  that  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  vile  traffic  of  money¬ 
changing,  which  abhorrence  is  so 
necessary  to  be  instilled  into 
young  minds  in  this  age  of  jobbing 
and  of  fraud. 


PROTESTANT 

“REFORMATION.” 

I  perceive,  that  at  a  tithe-meet¬ 
ing  in  St.  Olives  parish  in  the 
City,  a  Mr.  Rolph'said, — “  That 
“  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  century 
“  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
“  tianity  into  this  country  that 
“  tithes  were  introduced,  and  when 
“  the  original  grants  were  made  in 
“  the  reigns  of  the  early  Kings  of 
“  England,  it  w’as  expected  that 
“  out  of  the  2s.  and  9 cl.  in  the 
“  pound,  then  allowed  to  the 
“  Clergy,  one-third  of  it  would  be 
“  devoted  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
“  another  third  to  the  repairing  and 
“  beautifying  the  parish  church, 
“  and  the  remainder  to  the  benefit 
“  of  the  Vicar.  This  was  not  the 
“  use  that  Doctor  Owen  proposed 
“  to  make  of  his  2s.  9 d.  in  the 
“  pound,  and  therefore  the  parish- 
“  ioners  should  be  very  careful 
“  how  they  paid  so  enormous  a 
“  rate.  He  did  not  Avish  to  be 
“  personal  against  Doctor  Owen, 
“  but  he  could  only  speak  from 
“  appearances,  and  those  appear- 
“  ances  Avere  certainly  very  much 
“  against  the  Rector. 

Mr.  Roi.pii,  if  he  will  read  the 
next  Number  of  the  Protestant 
“  Reformation,’'  will  not  talk  thus 
at  random  another  time.  He  will 
then  see  Iioav  parishes  and  tithes 
came  to  be  in  England,  and  when 
they  came  to  be.  He  Avill  have 
chapter  and  verse  wherewith  to 


meet  the  Reverend  tithe-owner  of 
his  parish.  He  will  see  that  the 
two  and  nine-pence  in  the  pound, 
that  enormous  burden  on  the  pa¬ 
rishes  in  London,  Avas  a  burden 
imposed  inconsequence  of  a  thing 
called  the  “  Reformation.” — This 
little  Avgrk  of  mine  really  appears 
to  be  something  like  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed.  I  observed  in  my 
last  Register,  that  I  had  ordered 
the  ten  thousand  copies  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  to  fifteen  thousand.  I 
have  now  ordered  another  addi¬ 
tional  five  thousand;  and  even  that 
will  not  suffice.  The  first  Number 
Avill  be  published  IN  FRENCH 
at  the  same  time  that  the  second 
Number  is  published  in  English. 
The  paragraphs  Avill  be  numbered 
in  both  French  and  English  ;  so 
that,  besides  the  convenience 
Avhich  the  translation  will  give  to 
Frenchmen,  the  book  Avill  serve  as 
a  book  of  EXERCISES  to  ac¬ 
company  my  French  Grammar. 
The  price  Avill  be  the  same  in 
French  as  it  is  in  English. — I  said, 
in  a  late  Register,  that,  in  order 
to  contribute  my  part  towards 
making  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  known  to  the 
world ,  I  would  send  a  copy  of  the 
French  edition  to  Paris,  tb  be 
printed  there  at  my  own  expense, 
if  no  bookseller  Avould  undertake 
it  on  his  oAvn  account.  1  perceive 
that  the  Catholic  Association  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  an  agent  at  Paris.  I 
shall,  therefore,  no'v  leave  it  to  the 
Association  to  have  my  Avork  re¬ 
published  at  Paris,  i*'  they  choose 
to  do  it.  They  are  the  best  judges 
whether  the  work  is  worth  this 
trouble  on  their  part  or  not.  If  they 
think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
their  cause,  to  direct  it  to  be  re¬ 
published  at  Paris,  they  will  have 
it  done;  and  they  can  do  it  with 
much  greater  certainty,  and  more 
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convenience  than  1  can.  Some 
copies  will,  I  dare  say,  find  their 
way  to  Paris,  and  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  published  there  by  somebody 
or  other.  I  observed,  in  my  last, 
that  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  my  first 
Number  to  Mr.  Mathew  Carey, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  that  1  should 
continue  to  send  him  copies  of  the 
.succeeding  Numbers  ;  but  this  is 
not  to  prevent  the  Association,  if 
they  'think  proper  to  do  it,  from 
sending  copifes  to  their  friends  in 
other  parts  of  America.  Several 
months  ago,  I  said  in  the  Register, 
that  one  great  thing  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  to  do,  was  to 
make  their  ill-treatment  known 
to  the  whole  world.  I  am  happy 
to  perceive  that  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and 
the  Association;  but  I  am,  with 
Mr.  O’Connell,  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  more  is  wanted,  if  we  can 
but  make  that  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons,  the  middling  class 
of  the  people  of  England ,  once 
clearly  see  the  whole  truth  as 
to  this  matter. — It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  newspapers 
under  the  dominion  of  the 
justice  Fire-shovels  should  have 
fallen  upon  me  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  uncommon  virulence.  A 
blackguard  of  this  description,  in 
a  Dorsetshire  paper,  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  Catholics  as  having 
applied  to  me,  and  represented  me 
as  having  entered  their  service  ac¬ 
cordingly.  All  my  readers  know, 
that,  for  twenty  years  past,  I  have 
espoused  the  cause  ot  the  op¬ 
pressed,  the  dog-like-treated  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland.  The  public 
well  know  that  1  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  great  struggle  that  is 
now  making ;  and  that  I  have 
openly  and  most  distinctly  dis¬ 
avowed  and  rejected  every  idea  of 
reward  or  compensation  in  any 


shape  w  hatever.  These  calumnies, 
however,  will  have  no  effect.  The 
little  “  Protestant  Reformation ” 
will  work  its  way,  and  in  the  end 
it  will  stifle  for  ever  the  infernal 
cry  of  “  No  Popery .” 


CROPPER’S  QUACKERY. 

This  supreme  quack  has  been 
canting  away  in  Ireland,  and  there 
has  finally  been  put  forth  a  sort  of 
project  for  relieving  Ireland  by 
the  means  of  establishing  cotton- 
factories  in  that  country.  The 
liishop  of  Waterford  has  figured 
away  upon  this  occasion.  They 
are  mad  altogether.  They  know 
no  more  of  what  they  are  talking 
about  than  any  set  of  children  in 
their  Bible  schools.  Thefact  is,  that 
they  are  become  frightened  half 
out  of  their  senses  at  the  horrible 
spectacle  which  Ireland  repre¬ 
sents.  Daddy  Cropper  tells  them 
that  England  is  prosperous. 
He  means  that  such  fellows  as 
he  are  prosperous.  He  does 
not  say  any  thing  about  the 
men  that  have  sets  of  harness 
upon  them  drawing  gravel  upon 
the  highways  in  England.  Not  a 
word  does  he  say  about  people 
that  are  starved  to  death  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  we  have  proofs 
every  day  in  our  lives.  His,  in 
short,  is  a  grand  speculation  to 
turn  the  miseries  of  Ireland  to  his 
profit;  and,  all  that  was  wanting 
to  make  his  quacking  mission 
complete,  was  to  have  Bott- 
S Mi  r ii  as  a  secretary. 


LIST 

OF  forf.st  and  fruit  trees. 

Locusts, 

White  Oaks, 

Black  Oaks, 

Tulip  Trees  (from  seed), 

Gum  Trees  (two  years  old), 
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Hickories  (two  years  old), 

Black  Walnuts, 

Chesnuls, 

Persimons, 

Wild  Cherry. 

Occidental  Plane  (from  seed), 

Honey  Locust, 

Apple  Trees,  23  sorts,  and  1 
sort  of  Pears. 

The  price  of  the  Forest-trees  is 
5s.  a  hundred  for  every  sort ;  and 
if  a  thousand  be  taken  (though  the 
sorts  be  mixed),  4s.  a  hundred. 

The  price  of  the  Apple-trees 
2s.  under  ten  ;  Is.  6 d.  after  ten  ; 
and  Is.  after  twenty. 

Sorts  of  Apples. 

1.  Domina.  A  middle-sized 
Apple,  deep  red  colour,  a  little 
flat  shaped  at  the  ends,  very  full 
of  juice  and  good  flavour,  and 
keeps  for  a  whole  year  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  Matchless.  Of  a  lemon- 
colour,  large,  clear-skinned,  rather 
pointed  at  the  blossom  end,  very 
fine  flavour,  but  does  not  keep 
longer  than  Christmas. 

3.  Vandf.vere.  Middle  size, 
red  skin,  flesh  deep  yellow,  form 
that  of  an  orange,  keeps  till 
March  very  well. 

4.  Spitzenberg.  Middle  size, 
bright  red  skin,  inside  tinged  with 
pink,  of  a  tartish  flavour,  excel¬ 
lent  for  pies,  keeps  till  April. 

5.  Golding.  Large  size,  rich 
yellow  colour,  very  tine  flavour, 
and  keeps  well  till  April. 

G.  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
Large  size,  heavy,  close  texture, 
green  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  well  till  March. 

7.  Fall-Pippin.  Large  size, 
sometimes  weighs  a  pound,  yel¬ 
lowish  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  till  Christmas. 

8.  Neyvtown  Pippin.  Large 


as  the  last,  greenish  mottled  skin, 
yellow  flesh,  very  fine  flavour,  and 
keeps  well  to  the  end  of  March. 

28.  The  Bellflower  is  a 
large,  beautiful,  and  excellent 
apple  for  the  dessert  and  for 
cooking.  It  is  of  a  pale  but 
bright  yellow  colour;  the  cheek 
next  the  sun  has  sometimes  a 
blush,  but  more  frequently  is  with¬ 
out  any  red.  The  form  is  oblong, 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  blossom 
end  ;  the  ends  are  deeply  in¬ 
dented.  The  flesh  is  rich,  juicy, 
tender,  and  sprightly  ;  it  ripens 
late  in  October,  and  keeps  well 
till  February.  From  its  beauty 
and  excellence,  it  is  the  most 
popular  apple  in  Philadelphia 
market.  The  tree  grows  very 
large  and  spreading  ;  it  should  be 
trimmed  high,  or  the  limbs  will 
touch  the  ground  when  in  full 
bearing. 

29.  The  Barrack  Apple  (for 
Cider)  takes  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  original  trees 
having  sprung  up  alongside  of  a 
Aay-barrack  ;  that  is,  a  shed  with 
open  sides,  and  a  roof  that  is  raised 
and  lowered  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  grows  now  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Squire,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  planted  out 
a  pretty  large  orchard,  the  young 
trees  of  which  are  all  engrafted 
from  this  excellent  tree.  The  few 
grafts  that  I  have  of  this  sort,  1 
bought  of  Mr.  Squire  ;  he  cut 
them  from  the  oriainal  tree.  I 
could  not  induce  him  to  cut  me 
any  more  ;  he  w'ould  not  cut  his 
young  trees  on  any  account.  The 
apple  is  smallish,  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  or  less  ;  oblong  form  ; 
red  colour ;  rather  more  street  than 
sour.  Most  excellent  for  Cider, 
for  which  purpose  only  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  ;  mixed  half  and  half  with 
the  Harrison,  the  Cider  is  inferior 
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to  none  in  the  world.  So  says 
Mr.  Squire. 

30.  The  Campfield  (for  Cider) 
or  NeWark  Sweeting,  is  next  in 
reputation  as  a  eider  fruit  to  the 
Harrison,  and  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  that  apple  in  equal  parts 
when  ground.  The  size  is  middling, 
the  skin  smooth,  and  with  small 
indistinct  yellow  spots.  The  side 
from  the  sun  a  greenish  yellow. 
The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  sweet, 
and  rich.  The  form  is  round, 
flatted,  and  somewhat  sunk  at  the 
ends.  The  cider  is  very  strong 
and  highly  flavoured,  yielding 
fourteen  quarts  of  spirit  from  a 
barrel.  The  tree  grows  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  is  uncommonly  fruitful. 

31.  Congress  Appee  is  of 
about  a  pound  weight.  Greenish 
yellow,  slightly  streaked  with  red 
toward  the  sun,  a  little  tapering 
to  the  crown,  deeply  indented  at 
the  end,  and  has  a  short  stalk.  It 
is  a  fine,  tart,  juicy  apple,  good 
for  cooking  and  foF  dessert,  excel¬ 
lent  for  drying,  ripe  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  keeps  well  till  New  Year. 
The  graft's  of  this  that  I  have  sent, 
are  from  the  original  tree,  there¬ 
fore  a  great  number  of  graHs,  I 
should  suppose,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  until  the  lapse  of  some 
years  at  least. 

32.  Doctor  Apple  is  a  very 
large,  fair,  and  beautiful  apple. 
The  form  is  rather  flat ;  the  skin 
smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground, 
clouded  and  streaked  with  shades 
of  red,  with  a  few  dark  spots  or 
clouds.  The  stem  is  very  short, 
and  both  ends  deeply  indented. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and 
highly  flavoured,  remarkably 
breaking  ;  it  ripens  in  October, 
and  keeps  well  for  several  months. 

33.  Harrison  (for  Cider).  This 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  die  cider- 
apples  of  Newark  in  New  Jersey  ; 


it  is  cultivated  in  high  perfection, 
and  to  great  extent  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  particularly  on  the 
Orange  Mountain.  The  shape 
rather  long,  and  pointed  toward 
the  crown  ;  and  stalk  long,  hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Long  Stem. 
The  ends  are  deeply  hollowed ; 
the  skin  is  yellow,  with  many 
small  but  distinct  black  spots, 
which  give  a  roughness  to  the 
touch.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  rich, 
firm,  and  tough  ;  the  taste  plea¬ 
sant  and  sprightly,  but  rather  dry. 
It  produces  a  high-coloured,  rich, 
and  sweet  cider,  of  great  strength, 
commanding  a  high  price  at  New 
York,  frequently  ten  dollars  and 
upwards,  ■per  barrel,  when  fine  for 
bottling.  The  trees  are  certain 
bearers ;  the  apples  fall  about  the 
first  of  November  ;  they  are  below 
the  middle  size,  remarkably  free 
from  rot,  and  will  keep  well.  Ten 
bushels  are  required  for  a  barrel 
of  cider.  One  barrel  will  pro¬ 
duce  14  quarts  of  spirit.  Onetree 
of  this  kind,  in  the  year  1817,  in 
an  orchard  in  Essex  County,  pro¬ 
duced  upwards  of  100  bushels,  87 
of  which  were  gathered  when  full 
ripe;  the  others  were  fallen  fruit, 
carefully  measured  to  ascertain 
the  quantity. 

34.  Pennock,  a  very  large, 
fair,  red  apple,  much  admired  as 
an  early  winter  fruit.  The  form 
is  singular.  When  standing  on 
its  end,  the  axis  of  the  fruit  in¬ 
clines  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular  line.  The 
shape  varies,  hut  is  generally  flat. 
The  skin  a  deep  red,  with  small 
indistinct  streaks  of  dull  yellow 
and  small  black  clouds,  and  light 
'spots  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
The  flesh-  is  pale  yellow,  rich, 
tender,  juicy,  and  sweet;  keeps 
well.  The  tree  grows  large  and 
regular,  spreading  finely,  with 
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great  beauty,  it  is  a  great  and 
constant  bearer.  The  apples  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  market. 

35.  Pound  Sweeting  is  about 
the  colour  of  the  Doctor.  The 
ground  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
the  Doctor  ;  it  is  also  larger.  It 
ripens  early  ;  is  very  sweet. 
It  is  used  to  make  apple  sauce, 
(or  apple  butter,  as  the  people 
call  it,)  for  which  purpose  it  is 
most  excellent,  as  it  requires  no 
sugar;  it  is  of  course  good  for 
baking.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Yankees,  they  call  it  the  baking 
apple.  It  sometimes  weighs  a 
pound. 

36.  Red  Stripe  for  (Cider). 
The  fruit  is  rather  small,  the  form 
oblong,  flatted  at  the  ends.  The 
stem  and  crown  both  sunk  ;  the 
skin  is  red,  faintly  streaked,  and 
spotted  with  yellow.  The  flesh  is 
yellow,  rich,  firm  and  dry;  it 
hangs  late,  and  requires  to  be 
matured  by  housing,  to  make  the 
finest  Cider.  The  character  of 
the  Cider,  when  properly  made, 
is  very  high  both  for  strength  and 
flavour.  The  apple  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  kitchen 
fruit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  This  tree  is  of  a  handsome 
regular  growth,  and  a  great 
bearer;  the  opinion  of  dealers  is, 
that  this  Cider  is  difficult  to  fine 
fit  for  bottling;  when  perfectly 
dear,  amongst  our  first  finest 
liquors. 

37.  Tender  Sweeting  (for 
Cider).  Green,  pretty  good  si/e, 
good  for  cooking,  requires  no 
sugar,  makes  good  apple  butter, 
and  is  good  for  Cider,  it  is  very 
tender,  almost  ns  tender  as  a 
peach.  Keeps  well  till  Christmas. 

38.  Midsummer  Apple.  Fit  to 
cat  in  July  (in  Long  Island);  a 


very  fine  apple,  but  not  very 
large.  It  is  the  earliest  apple  to 
ipen. 

39.  Mammoth.  The  largest  of 
all  the  apples  in  America.  It 
weighs  from  1  lb.  to  2 lb.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  pies  and  sauce, 
for  which  use  it  is  much  esteemed. 

40.  Long  Island  Seedling 
(for  Cider).  The  gratis  of  this 
sort  were,  by  my  direction,  taken 
from  a  tree,  which  came  from 
seed,  and  which  stood  (and  stands) 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  house  that 
I  occupied  in  Long  Island.  The 
fruit  is  rather  small  ;  but  it  was 
excellent  for  Cider ;  and  it  always 
bore  prodigious  crops.  The  tree 
was  straight  in  the  trunk,  and 
looked  in  winter  like  a  lorest- 
tree.  I  call  it  the  Long  Island 
Seedling;  because  it  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  name,  and  it  had  none 
before. 

41.  Long  Island  Codling.— 
I  speak  in  the  Journal  of  my 
Year’s  Residence,  under  date  of 
9  July,  thus  :  “  Apples  to  make 
“  puddings  and  pies,  but  our 
41  housekeeper  does  not  know  how 
“  to  make  an  apple  pudding,  she 
“  puts  thepieces  of  apple  amongst 
“  the  batter !  She  has  not  read 
“  Peter  Pindar  !”  I  have  no  other 
authority  for  calling  these  apples 
Codlings.  They  were  the  finest 
apples  1  ever  saw  for  making 
puddings  and  pies.  They  were 
good  to  eat  also,  and  they  came 
early.  They  were  the  most  va¬ 
luable  apples  that  we  had.  1 
never  saw  any  of  the  sort  that  I 
know  of,  except  in  the  orchard  of 
the  house  wherein  I  lived.  1 
therefore  sent  out  to  my  friend  to 
get  me  some  of  the  cuttings  from 
that  orchard. 

42.  N  e w Je  r se v- S  n  e  k -  n o-F.\ r  - 
tiier  is  a  red  apple,  of  a  pretty 
good  size,  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 
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PEARS. 

43.  Long  Island  Perry  Pear. 
This  Pear  is  a  prodigious  bearer. 
A  middling-sized  tree  would  keep 
an  ox  for  several  weeks.  We 
used  to  let  the  oxen  and  cows  help 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  and  then  we  used  to  shake 
the  rest  down  to  them.  The  cattle 
preferred  these  pears  to  all  the 
other  fruits  of  the  orchard.  This 
is  a  proof  that  they  were  more  nu¬ 
tritious  than  the  other  fruits.  It 
is  a  hard  and  very  backward  pear. 
Not  pleasant  to  eat  raw ;  but  it 
has  more  syrup,  and  is  said  to 
make  finer  Perry  than  any  other 
pear  whatever. 

4.4.  Long  Island  Fall  Pear. 
This  Pear  ripens  in  October,  and 
keeps  till  Christmas.  When  ripe, 
it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  it 
weighs,  upon  an  average,  about 
ten  or  eleven  ounces.  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison,  the  finest 
pear  that  I  ever  tasted. 


TO  THE 

READERS  of  the  REGISTER. 

Owing  to  gentlemen,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  London,  not  under¬ 
standing  clearly  how  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  is  conducted  here, 
much  unnecessary  trouble  is  taken 
by  some  of  them,  relative  to  the 
being  supplied  with  the  Register. 
The  proprietors  of  country  papers 
supply  individuals  with  those 
papers,  and  have  of  course,  an 
account  open  with  each  of  them, 
and  receive  payment  from  the 
individuals,  wno  are  called  their 
“  subscribers’’  This  is  also  the 
mode  in  which  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  Ireland;  and  thus  it  is 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Rut,  not  so  in  London.  Here  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper  has  no 
accounts  with  any  customer.  He 


sells  his  papers  all  for  ready 
money  at  his  Office.  The  persons 
who  buy  them  are  newsmen  ;  and 
they  supply  individuals,  keep  ac¬ 
counts  with  them,  and  receive 
payment  from  them.  The  news¬ 
man’s  trade  is  a  very  considerable 
one,  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
employed  in  it,  and  the  tradesmen 
engaged  in  it  are  of  a  very 
respectable  description.  When, 
therefore,  a  gentleman  wants  to 
be  supplied  with  a  newspaper,  he 
applies  to  a  newsman,  who  takes 
care  to  send  him  the  paper  re¬ 
gularly  by  the  post. — Now  as  to 
the  Register,  there  is,  every 
week,  a  pamphlet  edition,  price 
<id.  without  a  stamp.  This  cannot 
go  by  post.  It  i3,  therefore,  to  be 
got  in  the  country  only  by  coach 
parcel,  or  from  some  person  who 
sells  it  in  some  country  town.  But, 
there  is  also,  every  week  a  stamp¬ 
ed  edition,  price  Is.  This  goes  by 
post ,  and  is  obtained  through  the 
newsmen  as  other  newspapers  are. 
— This  price  of  Is.  seems  great  ; 
but  observe  the  stamp  costs  4±d. 
The  paper  is  of  the  very  largest 
size  that  the  law  allows  of,  and 
is  fine,  and  very  costly.  It  contains 
thirty-two  pages  of  a  common  oc¬ 
tavo  size,  and  with  a  double  co¬ 
lumn.  It  contains  more  print  than 
is  to  be  found  in  a  common  Is.  6 d. 
pamphlet ;  besides  the  cost  of  the 
stamp.  It  has  no  advertisements 
as  a  newspaper  has,  and  which, 
indeed,  enables  the  newspaper 
proprietor  to  sell  his  paper  at  7 d. 
So  that  the  stamped  Register  is  at 
as  low  a  price  as  it  can  well  be, 
without  actual  loss  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor. — With  those  who  do  not 
really  want  the  Register,  any  sum 
is  too  much  to  pay  for  it ;  but,  with 
those  w  ho  do,  and  w  ho,  of  course, 
wish  to  receive  it  regularly,  and 
early, and  w  ho  do  not  live  in  a  town 
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where  there  is  a  person  who  sells 
it,  the  stamped  Register  is  the  most 
convenient,  and  perhaps  in  the 
end,  the  cheapest. — However, 
having  given  this  explanation,  1 
leave  gentlemen  to  choose  for 
themselves — If  an  order  for  the 
stamped  Register  be  received  at 
the  Office  of  the  Register,  such 
order  is  transferred  to  some  news¬ 
man,  who  supplies  it,  and  who 
writes  on  the  subject,  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ordering  the  paper. 


FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  and  GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Mr.  Poli ,  a  native  of  Germany, 
who  has  passed  several  years  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  who  is  well 
qualified  to  teach  all  of  the  above 
Languages,  wishes  to  attend  any 
gentlemen,  as  scholars,  at  their 
own  houses. — For  particulars  and 
terms,  apply  at  Mr.  Cobbett’s 
Register  Office,  No.  183,  Fleet 
Street. 


MARKETS. 


Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  4. 

Per  Quarter. 


S.  (I. 

Wheat  .  .  66  9 
Rye  ....  40  6 
Barley  .  .  41  11 


s.  0. 

Oats  .  .  .  .  23  6 
Beans .  .  .  42  2 
Teas  ....  46  7 


Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane. 

Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &c.  sold  and  delivered  in 
this  Market,  duringtheweek  ended 


Saturday,  Dec.  4. 

Qrs.  f.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat  10.30?  for  30, fid  2  I  Average,  71  1 

Barley  .  .9,078 _ 22,010  4  3 . 48  C 

Oats _ 2,412'. ...  3,550  18  4 . 27  9 

Rve..'.l..  9 _  18  9  0 . 41  0 

Beans. .  2,140. .. .  4,872  -5  t . 44  1 

1‘ease,.  2,687....  0,398  18*  2 . 54  4 


Friday,  Dec.  10 — The  arrivals  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  and  Flour,  this  week 
I  are  very  large.  Of  Oats  the  quanti¬ 
ties  are  still  moderate.  The  Wheat 
trade  is  extremely  heavy  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  from 
the  prices  of  Monday.  Barley  is 
also  very  dull,  and  2s.  per  quarter 
cheaper.  In  Beans  and  Peas  there 
is  no  alteration.  Oats  find  buyers 
slowly,  and  hardly  support  Monday’s 
quotations. 

Monday,  Dec.  13. — The  arrivals 
of  most  descriptions  of  Grain  last 
week  were  laige,  and  die  quantity  of 
Flour  was-agaiA  considerable.  There 
|  >s  a  good  tresli  supply  of  Wheat, 
Bariev,  Beans,  and  Peas,  from  Es¬ 
sex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  also  several 
vessels  with  Wheat  and  Oats  from 
the  northern  ports  and  Ireland.  The 
j  Wheat  trade  continues  in  an  ex- 
|  tremely  dull  state,  and  the  best  qua¬ 
lities  are  2s.  per  quarter  lower ;  and 
for  other  sorts  the  sale  is  so  exces¬ 
sively  heavy,  that  they  are  4s.  to  5s. 
per  quarter  cheaper. 

Barley  is  now  very  plentiful,  and 
is  declined  full  2s.  peV  quarter.  Old 
Beans  sell  slowly  at  last  week’s  rates. 
New  Beans  are  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter 
lower.  Boiling  Peas  are  abundant, 
and  as  our  buyers  decline  purchasing, 
they  are  fallen  in  value  4s.  per  quar¬ 
ter.  Grey  Peas  barely  support  last 
quotations.  Oats  are  very  duff,  in 
>ale  to-day,  and  they  are  Is.  per  qr. 
lower.  The  Flour  trade  is  extremely 
heavy,  hut  the  top  price  is  not  altered. 


Account  of  A\  heat,  Sec,  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Dec. 
6  to  Dec  11,  both  inclusive. 

«rs-  Ors 


Wheat. 

Qrs. 

.  15,586 

Tares. . . . 

Qrs. 

Barley 

.i4,asy 

Linseed  . 

1,724 

Malt  . . 

• .  5,459 

Ilapeseed. 

.  230 

Oats  . . 

.  9,992 

Blank  . . . 

.  55 

Beans  . 

.  1,415 

Mustard  . 

Flour  . 

19,276 

Flax . 

Bye. . . 

.  .  - * 

Hemp  . . . 

•  _ 

Pens  . . 

. .  3.564 

Seeds  . . . 

5 

Foreign 

—  Baric 

y,  M40; 

Oats, 

l  ,900 

quarters 

;  and  Flour,  217 

bushels. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Dec.  4. 

Qrs.  Qrs. 

Wheat  ..56,3-27  |  Oats _ 20,605 

Rye . 211  |  Beaus..  ..4,483 

Barley  .  .53,556  j  Peas  ....  3,605 


HOPS. 

Muidstonp,  Dec.  9. — The  IIop  trade 
continues  remarkably  dull,  and  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  business  being 
done  either  in  Bags  or  Pockets,  so 
that  we  cannot  say  any  thing  about 
prices. 

Worcester,  Dec.  8. — On  Saturday 
and  on  Monday  (Fair  day),  51 
pockets  of  New  and  18  of  Old  Hops 
were  weighed  in  our  market ;  there 
is  little  doihg,  and  the  last  quoted 
prices  are  hardly  supported. 


Monday,  Dec.  13.— The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  week  were  16,9  16 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  4,016  bales  of 
Bacon ;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
9,233  casks  of  Butter. 

City ,  15/A  December y  1824. 

BACON. 

The  consumption  of  this  article  is 
very  trifiing  at  present;  but,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  there  is  a  good 
deal  being  bought  and  sold  wholesale. 
— On  Board,  5 6s.  to  57 s. — Landed, 
60s.  to  63s. 

BUTTER. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  Butter, 
which  originated  in  a  natural  cause, 
the  shortness  of  the  supplies,  has 
already  produced  considerable  mis¬ 
chief,  and  seems  Jlikely  to  produce 
more.  During  nine  months  out  ot 
twelve  there  is  a  redundancy  of  pro¬ 
visions  of  all  sorts  in  the  London 


markets;  and  yet  those  who  have 
been  speculating  in  Butter  seem  to 
have  calculated  upon  a  continued 
scarcity ;  nay,  some  of  them  have 
actually  been  speculating  in  Tal¬ 
low  ;  whether  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  Butter  would  not  hold  out  or 
not,  we  cannot  say.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  on  board  with  those 
landed,  will  show  the  state  into  which 
the  trade  has  been  brought. — On 
Board:  Waterford,  104*.;  Dublin, 
105*. — Landed:  Carlow,  105*.  to 
106*. ;  Waterford  or  Dublin,  100*. 
to  102*. ;  Dutch,  100s.  to  104*. 

CHEESE. 

Old  Cheshire,  86*.  to  100*. ;  New 
66s.  to  76s. ;  Double  Gloucester,  62*. 
to  68*. ;  Single,  54s.  to  61*. ;  Derby, 
64*.  to  68*. 


Smithfif.ld,  Monday,  Dec.  13. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef . 4  0  to  4  8 

Mutton . 4  0  —  4  10 

Veal  _ _ 5  4—6  4 

Pork . 4  8—5  8 

Beasts  ....5,062  Sheep  ..20,000 
Calves....  163  Pigs .  220 

Newgate,  (samo  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s,  d.  s.  rf. 

Beef . 2  8  to  3  8 

Mutton . 3  0  —  4  0 

Veal . 4  0—6  0 

Pork . 3  8—5  8 

Leadenhall,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  (dead). 

s.  d.  s.  rf. 

Beef . 2  4  to  3  8 

Mutton . 3  4  — 4  0 

Veal . 3  4—5  8 

Pork . 4  0—6  0 
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Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4lb.  Loaf  is  staled  at  1  Ul.  by  the 
full -priced  Bakers. 

POTATOES. 

Spitalfields.— per  Ton. 

Ware . £3  10  to  £5  10 

Middlings . 2  5  —  2  15 

Chats . 2  5—00 

Common  Red..  0  0  —  0  0 

Borough. — per  Ton. 


Ware . 

£4 

0  to  £5 

10 

Middlings... . 

.  .2 

5—2 

10 

Chats . . 

2 

0—0 

0 

Common  Red 

..3 

10—4 

10 

HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

SmithfielJ.  —  Hay.... 60s.  to  105s. 

Straw... 36s.  to  42s. 
Clover.. 80s.  to  l‘20s. 

Whiteehiipef-.-H ay . . .  ,65s.  to  100s. 

Straw. .  .36s,  to  40s. 
Clover.  .80s.  to  120s. 


COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  10. 

Ships  at  Market.  Ships  sold.  Price. 

70|  Newcastle. .  43  J. .  32s. Od.  to  39s. 94. 
20  Sunderland  17  ,.31s.9d. —  41s.  Orf. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 


By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 

The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  JVeelt  before. 


Wheat . 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease . 

5.  tc 

s. 

d . 

s.  tc 

S. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

d. 

s.  to  s. 

rf. 

Aylesbury . 

68 

76 

0 

43 

49 

0 

22 

28 

0 

28 

50 

0 

40 

44 

0 

Banbury . 

56 

68 

0 

43 

49 

0 

26 

32 

0 

48 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basingstoke  .... 

63 

76 

0 

36 

51 

0 

24 

26 

0 

40 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bridport . 

64 

72 

0 

33 

41 

0 

20 

22 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chelmsford . 

60 

74 

0 

36 

50 

0 

22 

30 

0 

35 

40 

0 

37 

68 

0 

Derby . 

Devizes . 

67 

73 

0 

38 

53 

0 

24 

34 

0 

54 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

72 

0 

35 

49 

0 

27 

32 

0 

42 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorchester . 

53 

70 

0 

32 

45 

0 

22 

30 

0 

45 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

76 

0 

36 

42 

0 

18 

25 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guildford . 

64 

82 

0 

34 

49 

0 

23 

32 

0 

44 

52 

0 

44 

48 

0 

Henley . 

56 

81 

0 

32 

48 

0 

22 

29 

0 

36 

54 

0 

44 

48 

0 

Horncastle . 

58 

66 

0 

30 

44 

0 

17 

27 

0 

40 

52 

0 

46 

0 

0 

fluugerford . . 

50 

78 

0 

30 

44 

0 

20 

31 

0 

45 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lewes . 

64 

76 

0 

36 

48 

0 

25 

27 

0 

40 

42 

0 

44 

46 

0 

Lynn  . 

50 

67 

0 

32 

47 

0 

22 

29 

0 

43 

47 

0 

38 

40 

0 

Newbury . 

50 

76 

0 

30 

46 

0 

19 

30 

0 

40 

58 

0 

40 

49 

0 

Newcastle  . 

50 

64 

0 

34 

46 

0 

20 

30 

0 

42 

46 

0 

44 

60 

0 

Northampton. .  . . 

66 

72 

0 

45 

48 

0 

23 

27 

6 

47 

52 

0 

46 

48 

0 

Nottingham  .... 

66 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Reading . 

54 

n 

0 

28 

51 

0 

20 

30 

0 

40 

55 

0 

40 

51 

0 

Stamford . 

55 

70 

0 

40 

50 

0 

16 

33 

0 

40 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Swansea . 

67 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Truro . 

69 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uxbridge . 

64 

86 

0 

35 

51 

0 

24 

31 

0 

3G 

52 

0 

'45 

49 

0 

W  armiuster . 

48 

70 

0 

30 

52 

0 

23 

30 

0 

54 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winchester . 

60 

68 

0 

32 

46 

0 

25 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yarmouth . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ji0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dalkeith* . 

27 

34 

0 

28 

33 

6 

14 

20 

0 

16 

20 

0 

15 

19 

0 

Haddington  * . . . . 

25 

33 

0 

24 

32 

0 

15 

21 

0 

jlO 

20 

0 

15 

19 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — The  Scotch  boll  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about  6  bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Dec.  7. — Since  Tuesday  last  the  Corn  Trade  in  this,  and  in 
the  country  markets  of  our  district,  was  very  inanimate  at  about  the  prices 
last  noted.  And  at  this  day’s  market,  which  was  sparingly  supplied  with 
purchasers,  a  similar  observation  to  the  above  may  well  apply,  although  a 
decline  on  Wheat  of  about  2d.  per  70  lbs,,  and  on  Oats  of  Id.  per  bushel, 
was  submitted  to.  All  other  articles  of  the  Trade  partook  of  this  depres¬ 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  Malt,  which  was  held  at  an  advance  of  3 d.  to 
Gd.  per  bushel. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  30th  Nov.  to  the  6lh  Dec.  1824, 
inclusive: — Wheat,  4,650;  Barley,  448;  Oats,  9,156  ;  Malt,  IS  ;  and  Beans, 
395  quarters.  Flour,  2,369  sacks,  of  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  1,058  packs,  per 
240  lbs. 


Norwich,  Dec.  11. — The  Wheat  and  Barley  trade  was  lower  to-day  : 
Wheat  fetched  from  58s.  to  67s. ;  Barley,  31s.  to  47s. ;  Oats,  26s.  to  32s. 
Beans,  37s.  to  44s.;  Peas,  36s.  to  41s.  per  quarter. 

Bristol,  Dec.  11. — The  prices  of  Corn  at  this  place  are  rather  lower,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Malt  and  prime  Barley,  which  supports  last  week's  quotations. — 
Best  Wheat,  from  8s.  Gd.  to  8s.  9 d. ;  new  ditto,  6s.  3 d.  to  7s.  6d. ;  infe¬ 
rior  ditto,  5s.  6d.  toils.  3 d.;  Barley,  2s.  9 d.  to  6s. ;  Beans,  4s.  3 d.  to  7s.  ; 
Oats,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  3d. ;  and  Malt,  5s.  9 d.  to  8s.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds, 
32s.  to  53s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Dec.  9. — On  this  day  se’nnight  the  weather  was  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wintry  as  to  form  an  entire  harrier  to  the  transaction  of  business 
in  our  very  exposed  Market-place;  prices  were  nearly  nominal.  To-day, 
in  consequence  of  Mark-lane  market  being  so,  our  trade  was  heavy,  and' 
every  description  of  Grain,  Malt,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  Oats,  which 
fully  maintained  recent  quotations,  about  2s.  per  qr.  lower ;  Flour,  Is.  to 
2s.  per  sack.  The  supply  of  good  fine  samples  by  no  means  abundant. — 
Wheat,  8s.  to  8s.  4d.  per  60  lbs.;  Barley,  48s.  to  51s.  per  qr. ;  Grinding 
ditto,  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  Gd.  per  49  lbs. ;  Malt,  68s.  70s.  per  qr. ;  Oats,  28s.  to 
32s.  per  qr. ;  Beans,  18s.  to  22s.  per  ten  score;  Peas,  50s.  to  64s.  per  qr. 
Fine  Flour,  54s.  to  55s. ;  Seconds,  50s.  to  51s.  per  sack. 

Ipswich,  Dec.  11. — We  had  to-day  a  good  supply  of  all  Grain,  and  prices 
were  lower,  Wheat,  2s. ;  Barley,  2s.  to  3s. ;  and  Beans,  2s.  per.  qr.  Cur¬ 
rency  as  follow: — Wheat,  60s.  to  72 s. ;  Barley,  31s.  to  46s. ;  Beans,  36s. 
to  40s. ;  and  Peas,  39s.  per  quarter. 

Wakefield,  Dec.  10. — There  is  a  fair  arrival  of  Grain  for  this  day’s  mar¬ 
ket.  The  buyers  anticipating  large  supplies  shortly,  buy  very  sparingly 
of  every  article.  What  New  Wheat  is  here  sold,  is  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s. 
per  qr. ;  but  the  sale  of  Old  was  very  heavy  at  this  reduction.  Barley  re¬ 
mains  very  inanimate,  and  only  few  sales  can  be  made,  though  offered  at 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  lower.  Oats  are  J d.  per  stone,  and  Shelling  Is.  per  load 
cheaper  than  last  week.  No  alteration  in  Beans  and  Malt,  llapeseed 
maintains  the  late  advance — Wheat,  old,  58s.  to  70s.;  new,  64s.  to  72s. 
per  60  lbs. ;  Barley,  old,  38s.  to  40s. ;  new,  40s.  to  44s.  per  qr.;  Beans, 
new,  48s.  to  50s.;  old,  52s.  per  63  lbs. ;  Oats,  26s.  to  28s.  per  qr. ;  Mealing 
Oats,  14 d.  to  14i d.  per  stone;  Shelling,  new,  35s. ;  Malt,  42s.  to  48s. ;  and 
Flour,  52 s.  to  56s.  per  load.  Rapeseed,  26/.  to  29/.  per  last, 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  avo  MEAT  MARKETS,  J.c. 

Norwich  L\.y  M  dam,  Dec.  11. — Lean  Scots  wore  very  plentiful  at 
market  to-day,  t  ut  there  was  but  a  moderate  show  ot'  good  Vat  Reef,  which 
was  in  demand.  Sheep  were  penned  in  abundance,  but  there  was  but 
little  business  done,  l'at  Reef  in  die  market,  6$d.  to  8 d.  peril). ;  Mutton, 
5 £d.  to  6\d. ;  Veal,  7d.  to  8 \d. ;  Pork,  6d.  to  3d.  per  lb. 

Homcasllc,  Dec.  11. — Reef,  6i.  Gd.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  11  lbs.;  Mutton, 
5 d.  to  6d. ;  Veal,  (3d.  to  Sd. ;  and  Pork,  6d.  to  7 d.  per  lb. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Dec.  4,  \  SOI. 

HJttfrti.  Raiicy.  lilts. 


s. 

d. 

J. 

A 

d. 

London  * . 

. Tl 

3. . 

4.  .  . 

o  * 

5 

Essex  . 

. 71 

6. . 

. .  42 

8.  . . 

.25 

11 

Kent . 

5. . 

..47 

3... 

•26 

6 

Sussex . 

. 71 

5. . 

.  .43 

10. . . 

•25 

1 

Suffolk  . 

. 68 

4.. 

.  .40 

8... 

•27 

8 

Cambridgeshire . 

0. . 

..39 

0... 

.18 

s 

Norfolk  . 

. 66 

0.. 

.  .40 

11... 

.27 

8 

Lincolnshire  . 

. 65 

5.. 

..4-2 

9. .. 

.21 

0 

Yorkshire  . 

. 61 

1.. 

..39 

4. . . 

.20 

11 

Durham . . 

. (« 

4.. 

..41 

0. . . 

.24 

o 

Northumberland  ... 

8. . 

10... 

.22 

9 

Cumberland  . 

11 . . 

0... 

.21 

4 

Westmoreland  . 

. 69 

6. . 

. .  36 

3... 

Lancashire . . 

. 65 

0.. 

.  .88 

7. . . 

.24 

4 

Cheshire . 

.  .  . .  64 

9. . 

.  .48 

9.. . 

10 

Gloucestershire . 

. 65 

n.. 

..41 

5. . . 

.28 

4 

Somersetshire  . 

. 68 

6.. 

..42 

4. . « 

.21 

10 

Monmouthshire . 

. 09 

6.. 

..43 

ii... 

.•20 

0 

Devonshire . 

..36 

9... 

.20 

11 

Cornw  all . 

. 63 

9.. 

4  •  %  » 

.23 

2 

Dorsetshire  . 

. 66 

3.. 

.  .38 

*2... 

.21 

0 

Hampshire . 

9.  . 

1... 

.24 

s 

North  Wales . 

. 62 

10.. 

..41 

0. .. 

.19 

5 

South  Wales . 

. 61 

4.  . 

;)  . 

.  1 51 

4 

*  The  Lon.ion  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 
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Pi. iii.v.V.4  crtry  SWmhjf  .V:> at  St r*n  o'C tock.- 


ERRORS  !  power  ami  possessions,  in  that 

IN  THE  L Vst  REGISTER.  j part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  I 

l  Imjaendy  soc  emirs  enough  when  was  am[  to  which  I  am  most 

1  tv  >.Mv>  rvnj  the  Registers  iu  print ;  I  .  ,  . 

.  .  ^  n'  tt  attached;  m  the  next  place,, 

bur  notice  them  all  vruulu  take  up  r 

tv'  ..u'h  time  Riul  roi*ui«  There  are  j  because  you  arc  an  author^  And, 

two  t.-ors,  how.ner,  in  the  Inst  Re-  therefore,  one  of  us.  having  wri'tcn 

ji-'or,  both  in  pa-re  721,  that  actually  ;  .  „  ,,  r 

'  ,  ...  land  published  whftt  yon  call  a  Ltjet 

n!  \  .c  rue  '.Ay  the  very  rev  erse  <U  what  1  *  - 

1  tv..- The  phrase  -no.*  .v  his  .  in  praise  of  the  “heaven-bom 
.  might  to  have  been  “not  Minister,"  who, amongst  other  in- 

very  -euteu  -o,  the  phrase “  nerrr  numerable  deeds,  ruinous  to  the 

.  .-v-  .•  /«>."  oUjjht  to  have  happiness  of  Englishmen,  so 

he.  ..  “  never  assent  to  the  r.-p*rf  -/  !  Shalneful]y broke  his  pledge  to  cm* 
venal  laws.”  These  are  verv  material  "  r 

err.  ef  the  press,  or  atGia?  from  ;  ill-treated  fellow-sub)  ec.s  tue  Ca¬ 
ls’;.  in  writing,  no  matter  which;  tholics  of  1  reland ;  and.  in  the  lasf 
U.s  ..  When  the  vea.i-r  cw.tsWers  »«hi  Y0U.  0„  entering, 

waot  .sistcthese  papers  rr^disjutchea,  1  , 

1.  •  .  1  hope,  reaiLrc  no  further ;  on  v our  present  bishopric,  pub- 

l  iished  a  pamphlet  full  tit  politics, 

and  calling  the  “  Society  for  pro- 
to  t:jk  °  f  „  ,  • 

,,  ...  o-jr'c-v-u  Christian  Knotricpgc,  the 

\  ?  1  Ax  L<  O  X  1  -»  I  •  •  <  ■  rt  J  • 

4  c  ^rrect  expounder  ot  evangcli- 
C*  t^,'  Letters  of  the  Protestant  , ..  cal  ar.d  \hoJinn  supporter 

->  >  <  ‘p  <>/  1’  .m  «»<••  0*1“  0f  the  Established  Church;** 

li.\LY.  the  Ca'.:  l:c  Priest.  ,  Society  which  has  issued,  and 

-  continues  to  issue,  whole  bales  of 

;>.<■.  ;.-av  tracts  abusive  of  the  religion  of 


»pol 


ElSitOt*  or 


Bl: 


1  s  me  remarks  to  make  on  I  those  by  w  hom  opr. churches  were 
the  I '1  TTEIvS  above-mentioned.  <  built  aiid  enjoined ;  a  Society, 
a:;  ’.  I  think  proper  to  address  I  which  Lord  Gsextillm,  to  their 
the  ?  remarks  to  yon  ;  because,  j  very  teeth,  proved  to  be  a  j. me¬ 
in  th.e  a.'sl  place,  'Ou  have’ great  tical  political  Jacticu. 

2  A  . 


iMute*!  mj!  DiiioisU'fl  0.  Clkmk'T,  No.  lr’-,  l'!e  'i-iue.t. 
[ENTER  EP  AT  -TATiONERs'  HAM.,] 
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To  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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For  these  reasons  I  address 
myself  to  you  upon  this  occasion, 
and,  for  the  same  reasons,  I  shall 
you  with  very  little  ceremony, 
though  you  have  three  pulucco,  and 
are  the  lord  of,  perhaps,  more  than 
twenty  manors.  In  your  pamph¬ 
let,  above  alluded  to,  you  complain 
that  there  is,  amongst  the  people, 
a  leant  of  proper  respect  for  supe¬ 
riors.  But  I  am  your  superior.  I 
have  ten  times  your  talent,  and  a 
thousand  times  your  industry  and 
zeal.  From  my  pen  there  have 
gone  forth  twelve  sermons ,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  (taking  each  singly)  co¬ 
pies  of  these  sermons  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  printed  and  sold,  and 
there  are  now  more  of  them  (in 
a  volume)  sold  every  year  than 
the  total  amount  of  the  sale  of 
any  single  sermon  that  you,  or 
any  one  of  your  clergy,  ever  sent 
from  the  press.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  sermons,  which  has  not, 
in  my  opinion,  done  more  to  mend 
the  morals  of  the  people  than  all 
the  sermons  that  you  ever  wrote, 
or  ever  preached,  or,  that  you 
would  be  able  to  write,  or  preach, 
were  you  to  write  and  preach  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah.  Who,  then, 
best  deserves  the  palace  and  park 
that  overlook  my  native  town  of 
Farnham,  you  or  I  ?  Put  your 
hand  to  your  heart,  Bishop,  and 


answer  this  question.  The  King, 
however,  has  given  you  the  palace 
and  the  park ;  but  God  has  given 
me  the  PEN ;  and  when,  in  time 
tn  come,  the  flowings  from  this  pen 
will  cause  my  name  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  honour,  the  palace 
and  the  park  will  no  longer  be 
yours,  and  your  name  will  be 
wholly  forgotten. 

And,  now.  Bishop,  let  us  enter 
upon  our  subject.  A  little  while 
ago,  there  was  a  Bible  Society 
Meeting,  held  at  Locgiirea  in 
Ireland,  at  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  an  Archbishop  of  that 
wonderful  thing,  the  “  church  as 
by  law  established  ”  in  that  un¬ 
fortunate  country,  presided.  To 
this  Meeting  went  some  Catholics, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  a  Catholic 
Priest  of  the  name  of  Daly.  After 
the  Bishop,  as  Bible-C7tairaa», 
had  opened  the  business  of  the  dayr, 
Mr.  Daly,  amongst  whose  flock 
the  Bibles  were  intended  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  wished  to  state  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  such  distribution.  The 
Bishop,  who  is  a  Trench,  and  a 
brother,  may  be,  of  that  “  Lord 
Asiitoun,”  w'ho  was,  the  other 
day,  spouting  away,  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  in  praise  of  Bible-work  and 
in  abuse  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
would  not  suffer  Mr.  Daly  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Hence  naturally  arose 
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great  confusion  in  the  Meeting  ; 
and  this,  though  no  violence  hail 
been  committed,  or  attempted, 
brought  to  the  spot  and  into  action, 
SOLDJRRS  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  BARRACKS!  Ah  !  Bishop 
of  Winchester !  The  tl  Society 
“  for  promoting  Christum  know- 
“  ledge  ”  may  be,  as  you  say,  the 
“  firm  supporter  of  the  established 
church;”  but,  say  now,  do  you 
not  place  still  greater  reliance,  on 
the  societies  that  inhabit  the  bar - 
rucks?  Come,  tell  me  plainly, 
what  you  have  to  say  to  this. 

“Vast  improvements,  Ma’am  !” 
says  the  fat  and  wheezing  Mrs. 
Seine,  pointing  to  those  swellings 
of  the  Wkn  which  proceed  from 
the  causes  of  ruin  to  the  country. 
“  Yes,  Me’em,”  answers  the  round¬ 
eyed  and  hook-nosed  Mrs.  Om¬ 
nium-  “  Vatcsl  improvements!” 
exclaims  the  grinning  Scotchman, 
just  starting  in  the  career  of  glory 
and  of  pay,  when  he  sees  a  barrack 
rise  up,  where,  perhaps,  a  monus- 
tenj  formerly  stood.  But,  good 
Mr.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  is  it  so 
very  clear ,  that  this  change  has 
been  for  the  good  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  !  Near  every  cathe¬ 
dral  there  was  formerly  a  monas¬ 
tery,  and,  indeed,  the  cathedrals 
were  the  churches  of  monasteries. 
But,  this  was  in  the  “  dark  ayes” 
as  “  intellectual  ”  Sawney  calls 


them.  In  this  enliyktened  age, 
thanks  in  great  part  to  your  jmpii, 
IVrr,  near,  and  always  very  near 
to  every  cathedral  there  is  a 
barrack.  Let  us,  however,  leave 
them,  for  the  present,  where  they 
are,  and  return  to  our  Arch- 
nisrior  and  Mr.  Dat.y. 

The  Archbishop  being,  lor  very 
obvious  reasons,  resolved  not  to 

let  Mr.  Dai.y  address  the  Meet- 

»  * 

ing,  it  broke  up  iu  confusion. 
After  it  was  over,  and  after  the 
conduct  of  this  Bible-Chairman 
had  been  pretty  severely  com¬ 
mented  on  in  the  public  prints  t»f 
Ireland,  a  band  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  keep  him  in  countenance, 
got  together,  and  presented  an 
address  to  him,  applauding  hi* 
conduct  at  the  Meeting.  This  was 
to  give  the  Archbishop  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  makiny  a  fiyure  in  the 
newspapers  ;  and  a  pretty  figure 
he  makes!  Having  got  himself 
into  the  open  sheets,  he  became 
lawful  game  for  Mr.  Daly,  wbo 
answered  his  letter  to  the  addres¬ 
sers  :  and,  now,  before  I  remark 
on  these  letters,  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
sert  them  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  especially  for  the  use  of  you 
and  the  “Hampshire  Parsons,” 
who  very  far  excel  all  other  par¬ 
sons  that  1  have  ever  heard  *4, 
always  excepting,  however,  those 
of  poor  Irelund ! 

2  B  2 
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ARCHBISHOP 
TO  THE  ADDRESSERS. 

“  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  —  I 
have  just  received  your  very  gratify¬ 
ing  Address  ;  and  it  I  could  for  one 
moment  he  depressed  or  discouraged 
in  the  great  cause  we  have  in  hand, 
all  gloom  would  instantly  he  dispel¬ 
led  by  the  cheering  and  unanimous 
adherence  of  the  Committee  of  the 
County  of  Galway  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  to  their  principles  and  re¬ 
gulations,  and  their  firm  and  un¬ 
shaken  resolution  to  go  on  with  me 
(under  the  blessing  of  God)  in  this 
work  of  mercy. 

“  If  we  look  back  to  the  first  days 
of  Christianity,  and  observe  what  its 
early  teachers  suffered — if  we  call  to 
mind  the  bitter  trials  and  persecu¬ 
tions  experienced  by  the  Apostles, 
in  their  Christian  warfare,  can  we 
be  surprised,  in  our  humble -imita¬ 
tion  of  these  inspired  and  holy  men, 
in  our  endeavours  faithfully  to  spread 
abroad  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  our  offering  to  our 
poor,  dark,  ignorant  countrymen,  his 
*  Holy  Scriptures,  which  arc  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation  ’ — 
can  we  be  surprised,  I  say,  at  the 
feeble  and  impotent  opposition  with 
which  we  are,  more  especially  at 
this  time,  assailed,  encouraged  as  we 
arc  by  the  words  of  God  himself? — 
Deut.yi.  ver.  7,  8,  9 — 1  These  words, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  ralk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  layest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  hind 
them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  post£ 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates.’  Thus 
God  commands  all  the  people  to 
write  his  Word  upon  their  very  gar¬ 
ments,  upon  their  houses,  and  upon 
their  gates — so  that  persons  of  all 
conditions  and  qualities  might  read 
them. 

“  Encouraged  by  tlie  express  com¬ 
mand  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


(John  v. 39),  ‘  Search  the  Scriptures; 
tor  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life:  and  they  ate  ihey  which  testify 
of  me  ’ — our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  speaks 
not  only  to  doctors  and  teachers,  but 
also  to  the  people.  Encouraged  by 
the  Prophet  addressing  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  earth  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  10.) 

‘  Seek  ye  out  the  book  of  the  Lord 
and  read.’  By  the  commendation 
given  to  the  Bereans  who  (Acts  xvii. 
11)  ‘  search  the  Scriptures  daily  (to 
know)  whether  these  things  were 
so.’  By  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  in  his 
instructions  to  Timothy  (2,  iii.  1J, 
15),  ‘  Continue  thou  in  the  tilings 
which  thou  hast  learned  and  hast 
been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom 
thou  bast  learned  them ;  and  that 
from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.’  Further,  by  the  same 
Apostle,  who  distinctly  addresses 
the  people  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  (i.  1.)  ‘  Paul  and  Timothcus, 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all 
the  Saints  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
that  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  Bishops 
and  Deacons.’  By  St.  James,  who 
addressed  his  Epistle  to  (i.  1.)  ‘  the 
Twelve  Tribes  which  are  scattered 
abroad.’  By  St.  Peter,  whose  first 
Epistle  is  addressed  (i.  1.)  ‘  To  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pon- 
! us,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and 
Bithynia.’  And  further,  by  his  still 
more  general  address  in  his  second 
Epistle  (i.  1.)  ‘  Simon  Peter,  a  ser¬ 
vant  anti  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
them  that  have  obtained  like  precious 
faith  with  us,  through  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“  And  encouraged  by  the  almost 
miraculous  success,  in  this  our  day, 
with  which  the  spread  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  all  over  the  world,  lias 
been  blessed — encouraged,  I  say,  by 
this  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  thus 
convinced  as  we  are  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  his  holy  word  should 
be  read  and  searched,  and  studied 
dajly,  we  will  (firmly  but  meekly, 
relying  altogether  upon  the  strength 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  fer¬ 
vently  praying  for  the  grace  of  li is 
Holy  Spirit  to  direct,  and  guide  us) 
continue  to  persevere  in  our  feeble 
endeavours  to  promote  its  universal 
dissemination,  until  the  word  of 
God,  which  is  the  rule  of  faith  and 
morals,  shall  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  humane  being,  and 
every  cottage  in  the  land  shall  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  declared  wish  of  our 
late  venerable  and  pious  Sovereign), 
possess  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume. 
But  while  we  are  thus  engaged  in 
scattering  with  unsparing  hand  the 
bread  of  everlasting  life,  I  trust  we 
arc  never  unmindful  (according  to 
the  means  entrusted  to  us  by  Pro¬ 
vidence)  of  the  temporal  wants  of 
our  Toss  favoured  feiiow-ereaturcs. 
At  all  times  we  are  awfully  respon¬ 
sible,  as  to  the  use  we  make  ol  the 
talents  Committed  to  our  care;  and 
although  at  one  time  tire  pressure 
of  want  may  be  more  severe  than  at 
another,  yet  1  most  conscientiously 
feel  that  we  are  ever  aware  that 
‘  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land —  that  the  poor  we  have 
always  with  us.’  But  should  the 
Lord  again  be  pleased  to  visit  us 
with  such  a  trying  season  of  sore 
famine  in  the  land,  as  that  from 
which  we  are  only  now  recovering, 
I  fervently  pray  that  he  of  his  mercy 
may  so  order  your  hearts  and  my 
heart,  that  wc  may  be  fount!  at  our 
posts,  and  that  wc  may  he  led  to 
join  hand  in  hand  in  devoting  our 
time,  our  mind,  and  our  money  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity; 
that  wc  may  he  daily  and  hourly 
lound  in  the  abodes  of  the  naked, 
the  diseased,  the  famishing  and  the 
expiring,  and  that  we  may  consider 
nothing  done,  while  any  one  thing 
within  our  power  shall  be  left  un¬ 
done,  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  un¬ 
happy.  It  is  with  pain  1  revert  for 
a  moment  to  the  disgraceful  scene 
which  passed  at  Loughrca,  hut  in 
truth  I  must,  in  Christian  charity 
and  in  Christian  piety,  deplore  the 
conduct  of  the  Rev.  Priest,  who, 


although  it  was  well  known  more 
than  one  day  before  our  Anniversary, 
that  he  and  others  had  determined 
to  oppose  our  proceedings  (solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  regardless 
of  the  awful  account  which  we  must 
one  day  give  a,t  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ),  declared,  ‘  that  he  came 
from  Galway  to  the  Meeting,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  Society,  with 
a  mind  perfectly  free  from  prejudice, 
open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to 
adopt  that  line  of  conduct  which 
should  appear  to  him  .(from  the  dis¬ 
cussion)  likely  to  benefit  his  Hock; 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  Bible 
Society;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
d  d  not  know  hut  he  might  now  be¬ 
come  a  member  of'it.  Ill  consistent 
with  the  non-acceptance  of  my  twice- 
repeated  offer,  of  my  twice-repeated 
assurance,  that  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  —  that  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  (after  the  business 
of  the  meeting  should  be  concluded), 
to  summon  the  Committee  for  any 
day,  for  any  hour,  and  at  any  place, 
he  and  those  around  him  might 
think  proper  to.  appoint,  when  I 
would  listen  while  ever  they  ought 
wish  to  address  me,  and  when  we 
might  (uninterrupted  by  the  noise 
and  clamour  which  then  prevailed) 
calmly,  and  in  good  spirit,  discuss 
any  question  which  might  be  at 
issue  between  us;  and  further 
(that  the  public  might  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  proceedings'), 
i  hat  a  faithful  and  approved  reporter 
should  be  employed  to  note  down 
all  that  passed  for  insertion  in  the 
Irish  and  English  newspapers. 

“  It  were  well  if  that  llcv.  Gen¬ 
tleman  would  in  a  teachable  and 
child-like  spirit,  read  that  Sacred 
Book  which  be  endeavours  to  witti- 
bold  from  his  hungering  and  thirsting 
people.  That  solemn  declaration, 
so  at  variance  with  his  well-known 
purpose  of  disturbing  us,  could  not 
have  resulted  from  such  a  study.  I 
pray  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplica¬ 
tion  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  this 
poor  man’s  conversion,  and  that  the 
unhappy  flock  which  arc  under  his 
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teaching  may  be  protected  from  the 
banefiil  effects  of  such  unholy  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Lord’s  Grace  be  with 
yuu  all — Amen. 

POWER,  TUAM,  &c.  See. 

<lI*aJsioe of  Tuam,  Nov.  30, 1824.” 

Mr.  Daly  to  the  Archbishop. 

**  My  Lord — With  a  mind  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  charities  of  my  religion 
to  the  temperament  of  forgiveness, 
and  fully  impressed  1  with  the  awful 
account  which  I  shall  one  day  give 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,’ 
I  presume  to  address  you.  In  your 
Grace's  Answer  to  the  flattering  Ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Committee  of  the  county 
of  Galway  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
you  have  l>een  pleased  to  advert  to 
the  ‘  disgraceful  scene  which  passed 
at  Loughrea,’  and  in  the  exercise  of 
your  Grace’s  ‘  Christian  charity  and 
Christian  piety,  to  deplore  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Rev.  Priest  who  opposed 
your  proceedings’ — to  lament  his 
want  of  a  4  teachable  and  child-like 
spirit’  in  his  perusal  of  the  sacred 
Scripture- — to  stigmatize  him  as  a 
wilful  and  premeditated  liar,  and  to 
call  on  all  the  saints  in  this  county 
to  join  you  in  supplications  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  for  this  ‘  poor  .man’s 
conversion,  and  that  the  unhappy 
dock  which  are  under  his  teaching 
may  be  protected  from  the  baneful 
effects  of  such  unholy  example.’  1 
am  that  Reverend  Priest,  my  Lord, 
that  poor  man,  who  has  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  arrested  your 
Grace’s  notice  amidst  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  your  episcopal  avocations, 
and  receives  so  plenteous  a  supply 
of  consolation  and  advice  from  that 
fund  of  feeling  and  charity  which  you 
always  reserve  for  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  the  Catholic  people,  and  the 
Catholic  religion !  In  truth,  I  admit 
tile  e|>ithets  by  which  your  Grace  is 
pleased  to  designate  me,  and  mark 
me  with  so  much  infamous  noto¬ 
riety.  I  ain  a  *  Reverend  Priest,’  and 
a  poor  man,  too;  and  although  they 
l>e  applied  as  terms  of  reproach  and 
ciou tempt,  I  am  far  from  uttering  a 


complaint  against  your  Grace  for  the 
use  of  them.  I  am,  indeed,  poor — I 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  as  poor  a  flock 
as  any  your  Grace  ever  visited  in 
your  charitable  peregrinations ;  and 
it  cannot  have  escaped  your  recollec¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  year  1822,  when 
having  accidentally  met  you  and  one 
of  your  sons  in  Lombard-street,  I 
wished  to  make  you  personally  ac- 
uainted  with  the  poverty,  misery, 
isease,  filth,  and  wretchedness,  with 
which  I  then  had,  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  my  mortal  pilgrimage, 
to  have  daily  and  hourly  intercourse; 
your  feelings  shrunk  from  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  even  looking  at  what  I  am 
obliged  almost  to  live  in  (for  my  own 
flock’s  sake),  and  you  declined  enter¬ 
ing  the  second  hovel  to  which  I  in¬ 
vited  you.  I  am  poor,  my  Lord,  for 
I  receive  my  pittance  from  the  mi¬ 
sery  which  your  Grace  could  scarcely 
look  at — that  pittance,  my  Lord,  is 
not  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a  year, 
nor  is  it  extorted  from  the  sweat  of 
the  unwilling  labourer’s  brow,  who 
gets  no  return.  No,  my  Lord,  it  is 
at  most  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
per  annum,  given  freely,  and  with 
heartfelt  blessings,  to  reward  the  va¬ 
lued  labours  (observe,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  say  valuable)  of  a  man  who  lives 
for  the  poor,  and  cherishes  them  in 
their  affliction.  I  am  poor,  my  Lord, 
for  more  reasons  than  those;  hut  I 
have  one  consolation  under  the  oppro¬ 
brium  you  are  pleased  to  heap  on  ine 
for  it — that  it  is  the  state  of  my  own 
choice — that  I  have  embraced  it  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  its  worldly  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  a  clear  foresight, 
that  in  any  other  profession  the  same 
labour,  industry,  exertion,  risk,  and 
ability,  might  advance  my  fortunes, 
and  even,  perhaps,  raise  me  to  such 
station  as  that  your  Grace  might 
deign  to  give  me  my  proper  name, 
rather  than  the  contemptible  epithet 
of  the  ‘  poor  man.’  1  am  poor,  my 
Lord,  and  I  anticipate  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  fervent  union  with  the  praverl 
offer,  ‘  That  the  Catholic  I’riesthood 
may  never  he  rich  in  the  mammon 
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of  iniquity.’  ‘  And  may  you,  my 
Lord  (as  long  as  the  Biblicals  will 
permit  your  Church  Establishment 
to  exist)  never  be  poor.’  But,  my 
Lord,  I  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  trifling  expression,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  I  do  not  complain  that 
the  Catholics  should  leave  me  poor, 
and  transfer  to  your  Grace’s  ‘  better 
keeping’  their  worldly  riches.  Let 
me,  therefore,  state  at  once  on  what 
subject  I  address  you.  It  is,  my  Lord, 
on  the  manner  in  which  you  exer¬ 
cise  your  ‘  Christian  charity  and 
Christian  piety’  to  a  ‘  poor  man.’  You 
brand  me  as  a  liar,  ‘  who  am  regard¬ 
less  of  the  awful  account  which  I 
must  one  day  give  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ;’  and  this  because  of 
the  declaration  you  say  I  made  at  the 
Meeting  to  this  effect,  that  I  came 
from  Galway  to  the  Meeting  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Society, 
with  a  mind  perfectly  free  from 
prejudice,  open  to  conviction,  and 
ready  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct 
which  should  appear  to  me  (from 
the  discussion)  likely  to  benefit  my 
flock.’  Now,  my  Lord,  why  suppose 
this  declaration  false  and  insincere? 
Because  your  grace  heard  it  was  well 
known  4  more  than  one  .  day  before 
the  Meeting’  that  I  and  others  had 
determined  to  oppose  your  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  truth,  my  Lord,  might  not 
the  person  from  whom  you  lizard 
so,  be  the  liar?  might  not  the  syco¬ 
phant  have  more  interest  in  de¬ 
ceiving  your  Grace  than  I  had  to 
offend  my  God  by  a  false  and  useless 
declaration  in  his  presence  ?  and  to 
prove  that  such  is  the  fact,  I  assure 
your  Lordship  that  I  was  totally  un¬ 
determined  on  going  to  the  Meeting 
half  an  hour  before  my  leaving  Gal¬ 
way  ;  and,  should  your  Grace  ex¬ 
press  a  doubt  on  this  my  present 
assurance,  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
.  make  reference  to  a  few  gentlemen, 
whom  even  your  Grace  w  ill  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  believe,  although  it  should 
cast  back  the  falsehood  on  your  flat¬ 
terers.  Such  being  the  fact,  was  it 
‘  Christian  charity  and  Christian 
piety,’  to  judge  me  so  rashly,  and 
declare  me  so  publicly  and  hastily,  to 
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be  a  w'ilful  liar  ?  The  charity  of  Ca¬ 
tholicity  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  your  Grace’s — it  hides  your 
neighbours’  failings — it  makes  it  sin¬ 
ful  not  to  attribute  to  him  the  best 
motives,  and  allow  I  he  fairest  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  words  and  actions. 
But,  my  Lord,  your  piety  and  charity 
are  not  exhausted  on  me!  Your  keen 
and  piercing  eye,  although  having 
very  little  personal  intercourse  or  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  me,  has, nevertheless, 
discovered  what  ‘  the  unhappy  flock 
which  are  under  my  teaching,'  did 
not  for  ten  years  that  I  lived  among 
them,  as  yet  discover — namely  ‘  my 
unholy  example.’  What!  my  Lord, 
this  the  language  of  ‘  Christian 
charity  and  Christian  piety’  towards  a 
poor  man  whose  livelihood  depends 
on  the  esteem  and  good  opinion  of 
his  flock?  Is  this  vour  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  that  divim  "ir.tue  of  the 
Christian  law?  This  the  meaning 
your  Grace  attaches  to  the  Scripture 
spirit?  If  so,  my  Lord,  your  prayers 
will  for  ever  prove  ineffectual  for  my 
conversion;  and  I  shall  cherish  with 
renewed  and  redoubled  ardour  that 
venerable  faith  which  teaches  me  to 
love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  to  do 
unto  others  as  I  would  they  should 
do  unto  me,  and  lays  me  under  the 
most  strict  obligation  of  never  de¬ 
tracting  or  defaming  my  fellow-man, 
of  whatever  creed  or  colour.  Indeed, 
my  Lord,  I  know  not  how  to  defend 
myself  against-  this  heavy  charge  of 
unholy  example ;  it  is  of  so  vague 
and  indefinite  a  nature,  that  I  cannot 
divine  w'hat  criminality  of  mine  has 
changed  your  professed  ‘  meekness’ 
into  acerbity  and  anger.  Until  you 
are,  therefore,  more  explicit,  I  shall 
leave  society  to  judge  between  us, 
and  form  their  opinion  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  your  charity,  only  observ¬ 
ing,  that  long  ere  this,  if  ray  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  so  unholy,  I  would 
not  fail  of  having  friends  to  proclaim 
my  misfortune ;  however,  I  am  so 
far  indebted  to  my  God  (and  al¬ 
though  an  unenlightened  Papist,  I 
can  appreciate  his  providential  pro¬ 
tection,  and  acknowledge  it  with  a 
grateful  heart)  that  your  Grace  is  the 
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first  harbinger  of  bad. tidings  to  my 
unhappy  flock,  ‘  That  their  Pastor  is 
unholy,  and  that  your  Grace  and 
the  Biblicals  are  praying  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  that  they  may  be 
protected  from  his  example.’  For 
the  present,  my  Lord,  I  have  done 
with  your  letter,  as  tar  as  it  regards 
me  personally ;  inasmuch  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  fact 
it  imposes  on  me  the  painful  duty  of 
exposing  to  my  ‘  unhappy  flock’  its 
errors  and  mis-statements. 

“  With  unaffected  sincerity,  I  as¬ 
sure  your  Lordship,  I  feel  no  plea¬ 
sure  in  exposing  the  weakness  you 
have  shown  on  doctrinal  matters, 
and  following  through  a  long  list  of 
scriptural  texts  the  aberrations  of  a 
mind  that  has  no  fixed  standard  of 
belief,'  and  that  I  would  willingly 
decline  the  ungracious  task  of  dis¬ 
crediting  any  statements  made  bv 
your  Grace1 ;  these  consequences, 
however,  are  not  of  my  choosing ; 
your  Grace  has  been  pleased  to  order 
things  otherwise,  and  I  hasten  to 
show  that  the  texts  you  have  quoted, 
should  not  have  *  encouraged’  your 
Grace  in  joining  the  Iiiblicals.  The 
tiih  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  from 
which  the  first  text  is  adduced, 
should  have  convinced  your  Grace 
of  the  necessity  of  authority  in 
teaching  the. word  of  God,  for  who 
speaks  in  it,  my  Lord?  not  the 
Almighty,  as  your  Grace  mistakes, 
but  Closes,  who  in  the  first  verse 
tells  the  people,  ‘  that  the  Lord 
commanded  him’  to  teach  them  his 
precepts  and  his  judgments,  and  who 
adjures  them  to  hear  him,  and-  keep 
the  commandments  and  precepts 
which  he  taught  them.  This  mis¬ 
take,  however,  my  Lord,  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  rather  to  your  not 
having  read  the  Scriptures,  than  to 
any  intentional  contortion  of  it  to 
partial  purposes.  I  would,  however, 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  entire 
sixth  chapter  to  all  your  Grace’s  flat¬ 
terers,  some  of  whom,  as  bam  well 
informed,  take  the  liberty,  in  private, 
of  saying,  that  vour  usual  meekness 
and  self-possession  deserted  you  in 
Loughrea.  In  the  second  quotation. 


your  Grace  lias  also  mistaken  a  re¬ 
proach  fora  commandment ;  anti  the 
mistake  would  imply,  that  our  Di¬ 
vine  Lord  had  contradicted  himself; 
for,  if  the  Scriptures  alone,  without 
the  interpretation  of  the  Church, 
were  sufMcicm  to  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life,  why  should  he  a^ain 
command — *  htar  the  Church/ — 
Matt.  Ou  what  subject,  my  Lo.d, 
should  we  hear  the  Church,  if  the 
Scriptures  alone  be  the  ‘  rule  of  faith 
and  morals  ?’.  Here,  also,  my  Lord, 
I  would  recommend  your  flatterers 
to  read  the  entire  chapter,  and  learn, 
that  in  tlus  text  there  is  contained 
a  hitter  reproach  to  the  .lews — fir 
what?  For  having  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  not  finding  eternal  life  in 
them.  Need  I  follow  yen  rLo  Iship 
through  your  misapplication  of  the 
other  texts  I  Perhaps  tin  s  much  suf¬ 
fices  to  establish  the  necessity  of  an 
interpreter  of  the  holy  volume  of  the 
law  to  the  poor  and  unenlightened, 
when  it  appears  that  even  the  deep 
research  and  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  adorn  your  Grace  could 
not  prevent  the  fervent  attachment 
to  a  cherished  opinion  from  leading 
you  into  mistakes  of  so  very  p  d pa? vie 
a  nature.  As  a  brief  reply,  also,  to 
your  other  questions,  I  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  you  would  never  have 
used  them,  were  you  acquainted  with 
our  doctrine.  We,  Catholit  Priesls,. 
my  I.ord,  do  not  prohibit,  as  you  sup¬ 
pose,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures— we 
only  regulate  it  prudently,  to  prevent 
the  unlearned  and  unstable  from 
wresting  them  to  their -own  perdi¬ 
tion — (St.  Peter,  2d  Kp.  3d  chap.) 
One  word  more  on  your  doctrine,  my 
I.ord;  if  the  Scriptures  alone,  as  von 
assert,  be  ‘  the  rule  of  faith  and 
morals,’  why  did  your  Church  com¬ 
pose  the  thirty -nine  Articles  as 
‘  a  rule  of  faith  and  morals  V  Why 
did  she  require  of  your  Grace,  at 
your  ordination,  as  well  as  of  a)!  her 
Clergy,  to  swear,  on  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  to  tile  doctrine  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles?  And  why  compel  \ou 
to  read  the  Athanastan  Creed  four 
times  a  year  inyourehurches,  wherein 
is  this  article — ‘  which  faith  (mean- 
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ing  the  Catholic  faith),  unless  a  man 
keep  whole  and  entire,  without  doubt 
he  shall  be  eternally  damned  ?' — 
Dread-fu-l  sentence!  passed  lour  limes 
a  year  on  many  of  your  Grace’s  coad¬ 
jutors,  whose  enlightened  minds  re¬ 
ject  with  horror  several  of  the  dogmas 
containcdin  this  formula  of  Catholic 
doctrine — for  instance,  the  Unita¬ 
rians.  Regarding  the  Statement  of 
facts  which  your  Grace  gives  of  the 
opening  proceeding  of  the  Loughrea 
Meeting,  I  assert,  my  Lord,  that  the 
Report  which  accompanies  this  letter 
to  the  editor  is  [true,  and  docs  not 
agree  in  all  its  particulars  with  your 
Lordship’s.  In  this  conflict  of  oppo¬ 
site  assertions,  I  appc.il  for  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  any  oncoi  your  Grace’s  syco- 
}  liants. 

“  Having  thus  briefly  pharaphrased 
your  Lordships  doctiin.es  and  asser¬ 
tions,  I  should  not  pass  by  unnoticed 
the  sad  complaints  you  make’of  the 
bitter  trials  and  persecutions  which 
you  and  your  brethren  (like  the 
Apostles  of  old)  endure  from  the  fee¬ 
ble  and  impotent  opposition  whicli 
your  ‘  work  of  mercy  ’  meets  with, 
if,  my  Lord,  that  opposition  be 
‘  I'ceble  and  impotent,’  what  likeness 
i-  there  between  your  sufferings  and 
those  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  per¬ 
secuted  from  one  city  to  another, 
who  lasted,  watched,  and  prayed; 
who  had  neither  five  or  ten  thousand 
a  year;  who  traversed  dreary  tracts 
of  country,  amidst  hunger  and  po¬ 
verty  ;  who  laboured  incessantly,  and 
whose  reward  and  gain  was  the*  sal¬ 
vation  of  souls  ?'  To  these  holy  men, 
my  Lord,  can  you  and  your  fellow- 
labourers,  Bible  distributors,  boast  a 
resemblance  ?  llui  why,  my  Lord, 
was  my  feeble  and, impotent  opposi¬ 
tion  at  Loughrea  a  persecution  ;  was 
not  my  demeanour  respectful  to¬ 
wards  you,  and  did  I  ask  more  than 
not  to  persecute  the  Catholic  poor  of 
the  County  of  Galway  with  new  sys¬ 
tems  of  religion  whicli  they  abhor, 
and  to  allow  myself  to  offer  a  reason 
thr  that  faith  which  you  heard  so  un- 
sparingTy  reviled  and  calumniated? 
Was  this  persecution,  my  Lord?  No! 


the  Apostles  would  not  have  consi¬ 
dered  it  persecution  to  lie  argued 
with,  on  the  new  doctrines  they 
preached  ;  and  the  Christian  Religion 
would  never  have.bccn  spread  .through 
the  world  were  its  promulgators  de¬ 
termined  not  to  explain  it,  or  hear 
the  objections  of  adversaries,  as  your 
Grace  was  at  Loughrea,  not  to  allow 
me  to  examine  ihe  Bible  system.  -  In 
conclusion,  I  have  to  assure  your 
Lordship,  that  as  you  are  not  perse¬ 
cuted  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  nor 
willing  to  allow  the  examination  of 
the  Bible  system  as  they  were  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  so  neither  will 
your  Grace,  or  the  Society  you  pa¬ 
tronize  ever  spread  the  ‘  new  light 
of  your  system  through  this  Catholic 
country.’  Your  ‘  poor  unenlightened 
countrymen’  have  retained,  through 
real  persecution,  the  religion  which 
is  so  hateful  to  yu.u  and  your  Bibie 
friends;  they  cling  to  .it  as  the  only 
valuable  relic  which  is  left  them  of 
their  country’s  greatness  ;  it  teaches 
them  patience  in  their  poverty,  re¬ 
signation  in  their  sickness,  obedience 
to  the  constituted  authorities,  respect 
to  superiors,  love  and  charity  to  their 
neighbours,  and  though  last  not 
least,  even  to  pay  tithes  without  re¬ 
sistance. 

“  In  candour,  I  tjskvou,  tny  Lcrd, 
if  they  read  and  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  would 
they  practise  the  last  on  the  list  of 
virtues  with  as  much  patience  and 
exactness  as  they  do  all  over  Ireland  ? 
Would  they  not  rather  say,  my  Bible 
is  the  rtde  of'  my  faith  atid  morals  ; 
l  want  no  parson  to  interpret  it  for 
me  ;  I  may,  therefore,  as  well  spend 
the  tenth  part  of  my  earning  on  the 
comforts  of  my  poor  little  children 
as  send  it  to  the  table  of  a  man  who 
can  give  me  no  return.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  Bible  reading  with  a  ven¬ 
geance;  and  I  would  recommend 
your  Lordship  to  avert  this  catas¬ 
trophe  from  your  establishment  bv  a 
timely  secession  from  those  heteroge¬ 
neous  societies,  whose  first  principle 
is  subversive  of  yot.r  rgrik,  your  of¬ 
fice,  v  our  riches,  and  your  influence. 
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Your  prayers  would,  therefore,  be 
more  prudently  directed  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace  to  enable  me  to  oppose  them 
more  effectually  than  I  did  at  Lough- 
rea ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  after 
having  assured  your  Grace  of  the 
respect  I  entertain  for  you,  address 
to  you  the  words  of  Scripture — 

“  ‘  Ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  over 
yourselves  and  your  children.’  — 
Luke,  chap.  v. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  -be,  my 
Lord,  your  Grace’s  very  humble  and 
obedient  Servant,  „ 

“  PETER  DALY/' 
“  December  G,  1824.” 

As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  in 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
learned,  I  leave  Mr.  Daly's  an¬ 
swer,  which  certainly  is  complete. 
But  with  other  matters  I  have 
some  pretensions  to  meddle  ;  and 
the  first  is,  the  staring  stupidity  of 
this  newspaper  answer  of  the 
Archbishop.  The  man  cannot 
write  so  well  as  any  common 
tradesman  in  any  city  or  town  of 
the  kingdom.  He  appears  not  to 
know  how  to  put  two  ideas  toge¬ 
ther  ;  his  language  is  low  as  the 
dirt  we  walk  upon ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  sentences,  if  sen¬ 
tences  they  ought  to  be  called, 
discovers  a  mind  totally  incapable 
of  communicating  its  thoughts  to 
other  minds.  The  sentiments,  if 
sentiments  they  can  be  called, 
would  have  sounded  naturally 

•J 

enough  from  the  pen  or  from  the 
lips  of  an  itinerant  swaddler.  The 
repetition,  w holly  unnecessary,  of 


1  the  solemn  phrase,  “  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  is  offensive  and 
disgusting  to  the  last  degree  ;  and 
it  must  make  every  Churchman, 
as  it  makes  me,  blush  for  shame. 
Another  good  cause  for  shame  in 
us  upon  this  occasion  is,  to  see 
this  Roman  Catholic  priest  tower 
over  the  Archbishop,  look  down 
upon  him,  swim  in  the  air,  as  the 
eagle  does  over  the  kite.  I  really 
never  have  witnessed,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  an  exhibition 
more  humiliating  to  man  than  this 
is  to  all  who  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

What,  with  such  an  obvious  de¬ 
ficiency  in  point  of  talent,  with 
such  manifest  danger  to  his  repu¬ 
tation,  could  have  induced  this 
Archbishop  thus  to  expose  him¬ 
self  to  that  mass  of  talent  which 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  his  Catholic  oppo¬ 
nents  ?  Had  the  man  no  friend 
to  bid  him  stop ;  to  bid  him  keep 
his  pen  from  the  paper  ;  and, 
above  all  things,  to  keep  that 
paper  from  the  press  ?  Had  he 
no  one  to  tell  him,  “  keep,  for 
“  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
“  Christ ;  keep  within  your  epis- 
“  copal  pale ;  preach  as  long  as 
“  you  please  in  your  cathedral  (if 
“  it  be  yet  standing)  ;  but,  for  the 
“  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

|  “  do  not  get  into  the  newspapers”  1 
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Had  he  no  friend,  no  near  and 
dear  relation  to  warn  him  of  the 
perils  attending  paragraphs  1 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  he 
and  all  the  whole  band  appertain¬ 
ing  to  him,  had  so  long  lived  in  a 
state  of  things,  that  induce  them 
to  entertain  a  hearty  contempt  for 
the  Catholics,  that  none  of  them 
had  the  smallest  idea  that  they 
might  not  say  any  thing,  no 
matter  how  weak. and  how  absurd, 
against  persons  of  that  religion. 
Hut,  in  this  whole  world,  was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  indiscreet 
asjthe  conduct  of  this  Archbishop, 
in  comparing  himself,  and  the 
band  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
to  the  Apostles !  And  in  actually 
representing  the  opposition  that 
they  met  with  at  Loughrea  as  re¬ 
sembling  that  which  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Peter  had  to  undergo. 
We  do  not  read  in  that  Bible 
which  lie  was  so  anxious  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  that  either  of  the  Apostles 
had  twelve  thousand  pounds  a- 
year ;  that  he  was  dressed  up  in 
lawn  ;  that  he  rode  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  ;  that 
he  lived,  in  short,  in  a  state  of 
luxury  hardly  to  be  described  by 
the  most  elocjuent  pen,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  actually,  and  without 
the  smallest  exaggeration,  half- 
naked  and  half-starved.  The 
Apostles  told  the  teachers,  whom 


they  appointed  to  spread  the  gos¬ 
pel,  to  live  single ,  to  work  with 
their  own  hands  the  things  which 
were  good,  in  order  that  they 
might  give  to  him  who  needed. 
The  Apostles  particularly  enjoined 
upon  Bishops,  that  they  should  he 
humble,  lowly-minded,  seek  not, 
and  receive  not  worldly  gain ; 
freely  to  communicate  the  gospel 
as  they  had  freely  received  it ; 
and  that  they  should  watch  and 
pray  without  ceasing  for  the  flocks 
committed  to  their  charge.  What 
did  “  Power  Tuam  ”  find  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  resemble  this  apostolic  life 
and  occupation  1  He  should  have 
avoided  a  comparison  like  this 
above  all  things  in  the  w  orld ;  and 
really  the  whole  thing  approaches 
so  near  to  irony,  that  it  excites 
laughter  instead  of  indignation. 

Then,  as  to  the  persecutions 
which  Power  Tuam  and  his 
mates  had  to  undergo.  There 
was  neither  stoning,  nor  tearing 
to  pieces,  nor  crucifixion  with 
the  head  downwards,  as  was  the 
lot  of  Saint  Peter  ;  there  were 
none  of  these  at  Longhrea ;  there 
was  only  the  dreaded  speech  of 
Mr.  Daly.  This  was  the  whole 
of  the  “  persecution ;  ”  and,  from 
this  the  Archbishop  made  a  speedy 
retreat  in  perfect' safety,  covered 
by  the  bayonets  from  the  barracks! 
Here  again,  we  do  not  read  in  the 
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itew  Testament,  that  “  the  A  pos-  standing  and  interpreting  the 
ties  ’’  whom  the  Archbishop  is  so  meaning  of  that  Bible  in  all  its 
zealous  to  emulate :  we  do  not  parts !  This  is  a  monstrous  pro- 

read  in  the  ISew  Testament,  that  position.  It  is  a  proposition  to  ex- 

there  were  barracks  near  their  cite  the  astonishment  of  any  man 
wretched  abodes,  and  that,  the  who  has  ever  read  the  Bible  with 

moment  even  a  shout  of  the  po-  attention.  It  is  too,  directly  con- 

pulace  was  heard,  soldiers  were  trary  to  the  teachings  of  all  the 
ready  to  rush  forth  lrom  those  ablest  ot  the  Divines  of  our  own 
barracks  for  their  protection.  We  Church.  It  is  giving  the  lie  to 
read,  on  the  contrary,  that  “  our  :  them  all,  and  treating  them  all  as 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ”  positively  for-  impostors.  In  point  of  policy,  it 


bade  the  use  of  violence  even  in 
self-defence.  He  commanded  his 
most  valiant  disciple  to  put  up  his 
sword  even  when  drawn  in  defence 
of  his  master’s  person,  telling  him 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
arms,  that  his  was  a  religion  of 
peace,  and  that  those  who  lived 
by  the  sword  should  die  bv  the 
sword.  But  again,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  farcical,  something  so 
ridiculously  and  bombastically  so- 


is  flagrantly  foolish ;  for,  if  there 
need  nothing  but  the  bare  Bible  to 
instruct  the  people  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  duties;  if  there  need  nothing 
more  than  this  to  guide  the  people 
safely  in  the  path  of  salvation, 
why  have  we  any  religious  es¬ 
tablishment  at  all  ?  Why  have 
we  people  calling  themselves  cler¬ 
gymen  ;  why  has  Power  Tuah  ” 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a-vear; 
and  why  have  you  three  palaces, 


lemn  in  this  simile  of  the  Arch-  probably  twenty  manors  or  more, 
bishop,  that  our  indignation  is  and,  in  all  probability,  more  than 
again  disarmed  by  our  irresistible  i  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-vear.1 
risibility.  !  Why  do  we  find  Bishops  dving 

However,  the  great  matter  to  worth  more  each  than  a  quarter 
notice  is,  that  here  we  have  an  of  a  million  of  money  ;  and  why 
Archbishop  of  the  Established  were  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
Church,  placing  himself  at  the  pounds  granted,  in  the  course  of 
head  of  a  Society  whose  business  sixteen  years,  by  the  Parliament, 
is  to  scatter  the  bare  Bible  about  out  of  the  taxes,  squeezed  in  part 
amongst  the  people,  and  upon  this  fropi  the  meals  of  the  poorest  of 
ground;  that  every  man,  woman  the  people;  why  were  there  six- 
aud  child  is  capable  of  under-',  teen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
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thus  granted,  in  order  to  “  relieve 
the  poor  clergy  ”  of  that  Church, ! 
which  has  altogether  more  than 
eight  millions  sterling  a-year,  and 
some  of  the  Bishops  of  which,  as 
I  have  just  observed,  have,  after 
leading  long  lives  of  ease  and 
splendour,  died  worth  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
each,  exclusive  even  of  their 
landed  possessions ! 

Aou  will,  Air.  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  find  it  very  difficult,  1 
helieve.to  answer  these  questions ; 
and,  indeed,  as  .Mr.  Dai.y  very 
pertinently  observes,  your  whole 
order  is  in  much  more  danger 
from  the  Bible  Societies  and  their 
bawling  abettors  in  the  tubs,  than 
it  is  from  the  Catholic  priests, 
and  the  Pope,  and  all  the  Jesuits 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth..  It  is 
become  manifest  to  the  whole 
country,  that  it  is  useless,  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  maintain  an  ex¬ 
pensive  religious  establishment, 
if  every  creature  in  the  kingdom 
can  be  at  once  supplied  with  all 
necessary  religious  instruction  by 
the  printers,  paper-makers,  and 
book-binders.  Say  that  there  are 
twenty  millions  of  souls  in  the 
kingdom.  Paternoster-row  will 
furnish  the  Government  with  a 
Bible  for  every  soul  of  them, 
neatly  bound  in  sheeps’-skin,  and 
fit  to  last  twenty  years,  for  about 


two  millions  and  a  half  of  monoy. 
Here  is  religious  instruction  for 
twenty  years,  at  the  very  least, 
for  here  are  Bibles  even  for  the 
babies  at  the  breast.  What  then 
can  we  want  with  this  establish¬ 
ment,  to  which  not  one-seventh 
part  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom 
practically  belong  ;  for  wbat  rea¬ 
son,  in  the  name,  I  will  not  say, 
of  “  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ but  in 
the  name  of  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  c  ommon  sense  that  ever 
existed  in  human  skull ;  what  can 
we  want  with  an  establishment 
;  that  costs  eight  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  a  year  ? 

And,  Mr.  Bishop,  whatever  you 
!  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,” 

!  that  pretty  Dean  and  Chapter  «f 
Winchester,  whose  united  talents 
:  could  not  muster  up  a  barrier  to 

i 

resist  for  one  moment  the  single- 
handed  Dr.  Mn.xER ;  whatever 

vou  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

\  ~  l 

may  tbinx  of  the  matter,  every 
das  witnesses  throughout  the  w  hole 
■  of  the  people  a  growing  disposi- 
!  tion  to  be  relieved  of  tithes  and 
.  Church  expenses.  During  atrial, 
the  other  day,  iu  the  Court  of  Con  - 
raon  Pleas,  there  was  some  men¬ 
tion  between  the  lawyers  of  tithes. 
The  trial  was  not  about  tithes ; 
though  payment  of  tithes  came  to  be 
mentioned  incidentally,  and,  upon 
this  mention,  one  of  the  Jurymen 
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exclaimed  from  the  box,  “  I  wish 
“  to  God  there  was  no  such  thing 
**  as  tithes!”  Before  a  man  would 
do  that,  he  being  placed  in  such 
a  situation,  and  having  a  Judge 
sitting  before  him,  he  must  have 
been  pretty  well  assured  that  there 
were  very  few  who  heard  him  who 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  sentiment, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  the  general  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  people  of  England. 
They  have  seen  money  collected 
in  all  the  parishes,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  King  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  peo¬ 
ple  “  religious  instruction This 
money  the  Bishops  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  Joshua  Watson,  wine 
and  spirit  merchant,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  of  religious 
instruction.  Does  not  every  one 
naturally  ask,  then,  what  the 
Bishops  and  Deans  and  Chapters 
and  Parsons  are  for ;  what  they 
receive  eight  millions  a-year for. 
If  it  be  not  their  business  and 
their  business  alone  to  take  care 
what  religious  instruction  be  given 
to  the  people,  what  are  they 
wanted  for. 

The  Bible  Societies  come  in 
and  finish  this  tacit  accusation 
against  the  Church.  They  come 
and  say,  Here  is  our  book :  no¬ 
thing  more  is  wanted:  here  are 
the  words  of  everlasting  life. 
Here  is  what  will  lead  the  people 


into  all  truth  :  they  want  no  com¬ 
mentator,  no  one  to  explain  the 
Bible  to  them.  Every  man,  wo¬ 
man  and  child,  ought  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  for  him  or  herself,  and 
to  act  upon  that  interpretation. 
Away  with  interpreters  and  ex¬ 
pounders  ;  away  with  Catholic 
Priests  who  say  that  they  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  assist  the  people  in  un¬ 
derstanding  their  religious  duties  : 
these  priests  are  crafty  hypocrites, 
fond  of  power  and  emolument,  and 
who  pretend  that  the  people  stand 
i  1  need  of  them,  when  the  Bible 
alone  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Now,  if  this  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  people,  the 
devil  is  in  it  if  it  be  not  true  with 
regard  to  the  Protestant  people 
who  have  had  so  much  light  pour¬ 
ed  in  upon  them,  while  the  poor 
Catholic  people  have  been  buried 
in  darkness ! 

Thus,  every  thrust  of  the  Bible 
Societies,  every  vain  thrust  that 
they  make  at  the  Catholic  Church 
sends  a  dagger  plump  into  the 
breast  of  the  Protestant  Church  ; 
and,  daylight  is  not  clearer  than 
fhe  fact,  that  that  Church  must 
come  down,  or  that  the  Bible  As¬ 
sociations  must  be  dissolved.  The 
thing  is  so  plain  that  nothing  short 
of  idiocy  can  fail  to  perceive  it. 
And  if  ever  there  were  a  mark  of 
madness  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be 
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seen  in  that  part  of  the  Protestan 
hierarchy  which  is  aiding  and 
abetting  and  urging  on  their  fana¬ 
tical  associations.  The  Pope, 
whom  Lord  Asiitoun  misrepre¬ 
sented  and  abused  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  the  other  day,  is,  if  you  could 
perceive  it,  as  far  as  this  matter 
goes,  your  very  best  friend.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mission  to  Ireland  was 
intended  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  More  than 
two  hundred  years  had  been  spent 
in  vain  in  endeavours  to  effect  this 
object.  Instead  of  its  being  effect¬ 
ed,  the  Protestants  diminished 
daily  and  the  Catholics  increased. 
Weight  of  purse  was  to  be  tried  ; 
the  Bible  and  the  penny  were  to 
go  forth  together  ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  poor  priests  would  not 
dare  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
weight  of  subscriptions  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Thus  their  flocks  were  to 
be  seduced,  and  that  which  two 
hundred  years  of  cruel  and  hard¬ 
hearted  persecutions  had  not  been 
able  to  effect  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  was  now  to  be  effected  by 
means  worthily  meriting  the  name 
of  corruption  ;  the  same,  or  similar 
bank  notes,  which  had  corrupted 
half  the  world,  were  now  to  be 
employed  to  save  the  expense  of 
an  army  causing  the  Irish  people 
to  pay  tithes. 

What  a  mistake !  How  little 


did  the  projectors  understand  of 
the  Irish  character !  They  might 
have  carried  their  money  and  their 
books  to  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  success ;  but,  that 
which  poor  Patrick  will  not  do 
for  a  good  word ,  he  never  will  do 
for  money.  This  has  always  been 
the  character  of  that  people,  and 
this  the  cunning  projectors  were 
not  cunning  enough  to  perceive.  To 
their  disregard  of  that  mammon¬ 
like  love  of  monev,  which  marks 
the  character  of  so  many  other 
nations,  the  world  owes  the  bright 
and  striking  example  of  their 
steady  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  through  centuries  of 
persecution,  not  such  as  Power 
Tuam  experienced  at  Loughrea, 
but  such  as  almost  makes  the 
blood  run  cold  but  to  think  of,  and 
that  makes  me,  as  an  Englishman, 
blush,  when  I  reflect,  that  from 
my  country  the  persecutors  have 
gone. 

A  great  mistake,  too,  a  prodi¬ 
gious  mistake  with  respect  to  the 
talents  and  the  courage  of  the 
Catholic  priests  in  Ireland. — 
“  Poor,”  indeed  ;  miserable  al¬ 
most  as  their  flocks  ;  humble  in 
their  dress  and  their  demeanour  j 
but,  when  the  honour  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  and  when  the 
safety  cf  the  souls  of  their  flocks 
were  assailed,  forth  rushed  the  ta- 
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lent  and  tlife  courage.  Of  all  the 
admirable  things  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  my  life,  nothing  is, 
in  my  estimation,  so  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  as  the  conduct  of  these 
men.  .They  had  no  possible  pros¬ 
pect  of  gain;  no  possible  pros¬ 
pect  of  ambition.  They  were 
upon  the  defensive;  when  did 
they  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
public  attention;  but,  called  forth 
by  a  sense  of  imperious  duty  to 
God  a.'.d  to  their  people,  forth 
they  came,  and,  in  their  humble 
guise,  triumphed  over  all  the  ta¬ 
lent  and  all  the  terror  that  power 
and  riches  could  bring  against 
them.  They  have  done  two  things: 
they  have  secured  to  themselves 
everlasting  honour,  and  they  have, 
which  1  sincerely  believe  to  be 
much  nearer  their  hearts,  secured 
a  triumph  to  that  faith,  in  which 
they  hare  lived,  and  for  which 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  die. 

The  historv  of  this  attempt  to 
**  *  I 

seduce  the  people  of  Ireland  iron) 

their  pastors  will  be  well  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  will  produce, 
in  every  jost  man,  a  great  respect 
for  that  ill  treated  nation,  and,  in 
proportion,  a  contrary  feeling  to¬ 
wards  those  .w  ho  have  been,  and 
are,  the  cause  of  that  ill  -treatment. 

1  am  half  inclined  to  hope,  that  I 


myself,  was,  in  some  degree,  the 
cause  of  this  vain  and  abortive 
attempt  at  seduction.  In  my  Let¬ 
ter  to  Jocelyn  Roden,  who  toM 
us  that  he  was  converted  from  a 
sinner  to  a  holy  man  at  a  Bible 
Meeting,  when  he  lay  perdu  in  a 
corner,  imperceiveu  by  anyone; 
in  my  Letter  to  this  Protestant 
Saint,  w  hich  w  as  first  published  in 
August  last;  J  noticed  the  strange 
circumstance,  that  the  Bible  So¬ 
cieties,  while  they  boasted  of  hav¬ 
ing  converted  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians;  while  thev 
boasted  of  having  made  South 
America  “  a  bite  for  the  harvest'’ 
of  their  faith;  while  the  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  at  one  of  the  Bible 
Meetings,  assured  his  hearers  that 
they  had  penetrated  even  the 
“  justnesses  of  Popery'’  in  Mexico ; 
and  white  another  asserted  that 
they  had  brought  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  even  the  frisky  damsels  of 
the  Friendly  Islands;  while  all 
this  was  the  case,  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  to  Jocelyn  Roden 
that  all  the  Bibje  Societies  in  the 
kingdom,  though  at  work,  tooth 
and  nail,  lor  twenty  long  vein's, 
and  thpugh  aided  by  eighteen 
bishops  and  almost  two  thousand 
clergymen  of  the  Church,'  re¬ 
ceiving  amongst  them  about  three 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  a  -year, 
had  never  as  Vet  been  able  to  con- 
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vert  oiie  single  Irish  Catholic  to  j 
be  a  Protestant.  Wonderful  cir¬ 
cumstance  !  r  V‘ 

This  taunt  of  mine,  if  it  did  not 
actually  produce  the  Mission  of 
Mr.  Nosr.  and  the  Scotch  Lieu- 
teRcint  of  the  Navy,  had,  1  should 
think,  some  little  effect  in  hasten¬ 
ing  the  expedition.  In  an  evil  hour 
fen*  Protestantism,  the  expedition 
sailed ;  and  we  have  now  the 
first  effects  of  it  before  onr  eyes. 
These  effects  have  been  and  will 
be  prodigious.  The  attention  of 
the  slow,  the  sober,  the  steady,  the 
just  people  of  England  has  been 
forcibly  attracted  to  the  subject. 
The  press  is  lull  of  it.  There  will 
not  be  a  corner  of  the  country 
w  here  the  whole  matter  will  not 
be  perfectly  understood,  and  when 
that  understanding  is  once  com¬ 
plete,  the  deliverance  of  unhappy 
Ireland  is  secure.  It  never  can 
be  believed  that  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  burdened  with 
enormous  taxes  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  system  to  which  if  is  not  iii 
nature  men  should  contentedly 
submit.  The  exposure  of  the 
state  qf  the  Irish  Church  made 
by  Mr.  IIcme  has  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  (hat  thing  can  exist 
in  its  present  state  for  many  years ;  ‘ 
and,  if  the  Church  of  England  ! 
were  wise,  it  would  at  once  give' 
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way,  and  do  every  thing  that  rea¬ 
sonable  and  just  men  could  de¬ 
mand.  This  is  not  however  what 
I  expect  to  see.  I  expect  to  see 
it  adhere  to  the  whole  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  claims  to  the  last  possible 
moment.  Power  never  yet  lis¬ 
tened  to  advice,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  it  ever  will.  It  listens 
to  nothing  but  the  force  cf  events. 
And  the  events  which  w  ill  fame 
this  power  into  a  listening  state, 
will  assuredly  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  no  distant  day. 

Wm.  COBIiETT. 


TURN-COAT  SOUTHEY. 

%  ‘ 

This  fellow  has  received  a  suit¬ 
able  chastisement  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
which  1  i'ould  insert  if  it  had  the 
writer’s  name  to  it ;  but,  Southey’s 
attack  on  the  memory  cf  Lord 
Byuox,  incomparably  base  as  it 
was,  had  his  name  to  it,  and  the 
answer,  to  be  thought  worthy  of. 
insertion  by  me,  should  have  had 
a  name  also.  Nevertheless,  the 
chastisement  is  excellent,  and  I 
have  read  it  with  very  great  plea¬ 
sure.  This  Southey  is  certainly 
the  basest  author  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of.  He  not  only  turns 
about  clearly  from  the  unlive  of 
gain,  but  he  really  seems  to.  exult 
2  C 
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in.  the  thought  that  the  world  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact.  I  never 
heard  or  ever  read  of  any  writer 
so  base  as  this.  Lord  Byron  said 
that  he  would  write  in  praise  of 
the  Devi]  for  money,  and  who  can 
say  that  his  Lordship  exaggerated  1 


COTTON-LORDS 

AND 

WATT’S  WHAT. 

A  silly  and  impudent  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Phillips,  a  Cot¬ 
ton-Lord,  some  time  ago,  made 
a  speech  at  Manchester,  calling 
upon  the  whole  nation  to  sub¬ 
scribe  sums  of  money  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Watt,  the  great 
steam-engine  projector.  A  little 
while  ago,  there  were  God  knows 
how  many  poor  creatures  crushed 
to  death  by  the  falling  in  of  a  roof 
of  one  of  the  hot  places  in  which 
these  Cotton-Lords  shut  their 
slaves  up  to  work.  Nowr  there 
comes  an  account  of  a  parcel  of  the 
poor  creatures  killed  or  maimed 
by  the  bursting  of  one  of  their  in¬ 
fernal  steam-engines.  But,  let  ns 
first  see  the  account,  and  then 
inquire  whether  there  is  to  be 
no  law  to  make  them  sutfer  lor 
thus  exposing  and  destroying  the 
people. 


“  Another  Dreadful  Accident 
at  Manchester. 

“  On  Tuesday  evening  last 
“  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland- 
“  street  w  as  thrown  into  a  state  of 
“  the  greatest  consternation,  by 
“  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a 
“  steam-engine  in  the  works  of 
“  Messrs.  Hudson,  Hyde,  &  Co. 
“  machine-makers,  by  which  ac- 
“  cident  nearly  the  w  hole  of  the 
“  building  was  blown  up,entomb- 
“  ing  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
“  ruins.  So  violent  was  the  shock, 
i(  that  the  windows  of  almost  every 
“  house  within  500  yards  were 
“  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants, 
“  imagining  their  houses  were 
“  falling,  ran  into  the  streets  for 
“  safety.  An  immense  concourse 
“  of  people  quickly  assembled, 
“  and  a  large  party  of  constables, 
“  and  a  detachment  of  the  Scots 
“  Greys  soon  after  arrived  for  the 
“  preservation  of  order.  Then, 
“  amid  the  shrieks  of  women  at 
“  the  windows  of  the  adjoining 
“  houses,  the  work  of  disenlomb- 
“  ing  commenced  by  torch  light 
“  John  Biease,  a  smith,  between 
“  60  and  70  years  of  age,  was 
“  found  by  his  forge  quite  dead, 
“  with  both  thighs  and  one  arm 
“  broken,  and  the  lower  part  of 
“  his  face  burned  to  a  cinder. 
“  The  other  principal  sufferers 
“  were  the  undermentioned  :  Tho- 
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“•  mas  Winstanley,  aged  47 ;  Jona- 
“  than  Taylor,  aged  23;  William 
“  Oldliarn,  aged  27 ;  who  are  all 
“  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  and  three 
“  others,  named  Wheeler,  Robin- 
“  son,  and  M‘Cocklin ,  who  have 
“  died  since  they  were  dug  out 
“  of  the  ruins.  The  cause  o! 
“  the  catastrophe  is  not  certainly 
“  known,  but  it  is  supposed  the 
“  boiler  was  over -heated.  The 
“engine  was  about  six -horse 
“  power.  Such  was  the  force  o  ' 
“  the  explosion,  that  it  carried 
“  pieces  of  the  engine,  of  a  hun- 
“  dred  weight  and  upwards,  over 
“  several  houses.” 

Now,  is  the  Cotton-Lord,  that 
owned  and  employed  this  infernal 
machine,  not  to  be  made,  iri  any 
way,  answerable  for  the  sufferimrs 
caused  by  his  means  1  If  so,  with 
what  justice  does  the  law  inflict 
penalties  on  the  owners  of  stage¬ 
coaches  whose  drivers,  from  care¬ 
lessness,  or  wilfulness,  or  whose 
coaches  from  want  of  sufficient 
strength  and  goodness,  cause  per¬ 
sonal  injury  to  the  parties  going 
upon  or  in  those  coaches  ?  There 
have  been  more  people  destroyed 
by  the  machines  and  other  devil¬ 
ish  things  belonging  to  the  Cotton- 
Lords,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
than  have  been  barely  injured  by 
all  the  stage-coaches  put  to¬ 
gether  within  the  !wst  twenty 


years.  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  to  protect  the  poor  people 
against  the  effects  of  the  avarice 
or  carelessness  of  these  Cotton- 
Lords.  There  is  a  law  to  protect 
sailors  against  the  avarice  of  own¬ 
ers  and  Captains  of  ships.  There 
is  a  la\v  to  prevent  ships  going  to 
sea  unless  they  be  sea-worthy, 
and  unless  they  be  sufficiently 
supplied  with  provisions.  The 
law  ought  also  to  interfere  with 
regard  to  these  machines  and  these 
buildings.  A  steam-engine  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  dangerous  thing,  and  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  use  one, 
and  to  use  it  except  by  himself 
and  his  owrn  family,  without  giving 
ample  security  to  make  good  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  the  persons  that  may 
be  wounded  by  it,  and  for  the 
families  of  all  such  as  may  be 
killed  by  it.  Fathers  and  mothers 
should  have  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  children,  and 
children  for  the  loss  of  their  pa¬ 
rents. 

If  such  were  the  law,  we  should 
never  hear  of  the  bursting  of 
steam-engines.  Care  would  be 
taken  to  have  them  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  not  to  over-charge 
them  ;  but,  as  things  now  stand, 
what  need  a  Cotton-Lord  care, 
and  what  w  ill  he  care  about  the 
strength  and  sufficiency  of  his 
engine,  so  long  as,  by  exposing 
2  C  2 
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the  lives  of  his  work-people,  he\“ 
save  or  gain  a  good  purse  full  of  “ 
pounds  in  a  year  ?  The  poor  1 , 
creatures  who,  are  compelled  to  ‘ 
work  for  these  Cotton-Lords  (for 
compelled  they  are,  or  to  starve), 
are  entitled  to  the  peculiar  atten-  1 
tion,  and  care,  and  protection  of 
the  Government.  They  lead  lives 
the  most  disagreeable  and  hard  f 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  I  hope  j  ‘ 
that  their  case  will  attract  and  I  ( 
receive  attention.  « 


STRAW  BONNETS. 


1  have  not  for  sometime  noticed  4 
this  subject ;  though  very  great  * 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  1 
manufacturing  in  England  ;  and  1 
have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  * 
the  following  authentic  account  ‘ 
from  Ireland.  When  1  have  so 
done,  1  have  a  remark  or  two  to  i 
make,  which  1  hope  will  be  useful  ‘ 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  put 
forth  the  following  report : —  < 

“  A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dub-  ‘ 
“  jl,in  Society  was  held  at  their  ‘ 
“  house,  Kildare-street,  on  Tlmrs-  ‘ 
“  day  the  9th  instant.  The  Right  ‘ 
“  Hon.  George  Knox,  V.  F.  in  ‘ 
“  the  Chair,  when  ‘ 

“  Mr.  Boyd  presented  the  fol-  ‘ 
“lowing  Report  from  the  Com-  ‘ 
“  mittee  appointed  to  adjudge  the  * 
“  premiums  for  straw-plat,  in  ‘ 
“  imitation  of  Leghorn  : — 

“  Your  Committee  feel  great  ‘ 


‘  pleasure  in  reporting  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  the  very  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  occurred  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw-plat,  in 
imitation  of  Leghorn,  since  their 
former  adjudication  last  year, 
far  exceeding  their  expectations 
or  their  hopes,  and,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  importers  of  Leg¬ 
horn  hats,  almost  exceeding  be¬ 
lief.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee,  that  it  requires 
merely  a  little  more  manual 
dexterity  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  forming  the  crown,  and  in 
the  sewing  together,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fully  equal  to  the 
best  of  those  imported.  A  very 
eminent  importer  and  vender,  a 
most  competent  judge,  has  pro¬ 
nounced,  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  specimens  sent  in,  that  he 
never,  saw  any  real  Leghorn  hat 
so  beautiful,  and  that  he  has 
frequently  sold  those  much  infe¬ 
rior  for  nine  guineas  each, 

“  Seven  parcels,  each  contain¬ 
ing  six  hats,  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  your 
Committee,  and  also  three  sin¬ 
gle  hats.  It  is  observable,  and 
very  satisfactory  to  remark,  that 
these  specimens  have  been  sent 
in  from  eight  different  counties, 
namely,  from  Wicklow,  King’s 
County,  Leitrim,  Wexford, 
Queen’s  County,  Cork,  Meath, 
and  Down,  evincing  how  widely 
the  manufacture  is  diffusing  itself 
over  the  face  of  the  country  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  gratifying  to 
your  Committee  to  be  enabled 
to  state,  that  those  have  not  been 
the  result  of  amusement,  or  the 
produce  of  leisure  hours  of 
females  in  the  upper  classes  of 
life,  but  the  manufacture  of 
schools  and  public  institutions, 
patronised  by  patriotic  ladies,  in 
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“which  it  has  been  regularly  j  “  easily  obviated,  by  attention  to 
“taught,  or  by  the  peasantry  of clipping  the  straw  more  close 
“  the  country,  under  similar  pa-  “  to  the  surface.  All  the  above- 
v  tronage  and  instruction  ;  from  “  mentioned  specimens,  lie  in  the 
“  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  a  “  Secretary’s  Office,  for  the  in- 
“  continuance  and  extension  ofi“  spection  of  the  Members,  and 
“  tins  manufacture,  if  accompa-  “  the  public. 


“  nied  with  improvement  propor- 
“  tionate  to  that  which  has  been 
“  evinced  during  the  present  year, 
“  will  induce  solid  and  perrna- 
“  nent  benefits  to  the  comnm- 
“  nity,  by  giving  employment  and 
“  habits  of  industry  to  the  lower 
“  classes,  and  by  keeping  at  home 
“  a  very  large  sum  heretofore  ex- 
“  ported  annually  for  the  pur- 
“  chase  of  foreign  hats. 

“  The  documents  which  accom- 
panied  the  several  parcels  were 
“  sealed  up  by  the  Assistant  Se- 
“  cretary.anil  the  samples  marked 
“  by  him  respectively,  with  the 
“  letter  A  RCDE  F  and  G;  so 
“  that  until  after  the  adjudication, 
“  your  Committee  were  quite  un- 
“  informed  of  the  name  or  resi- 
“  dence  of  any  of  the  claimants. 
“  They  have  been  assisted  in 
“  their  judgment  by  several  emi- 
“  nent  importers  and  venders  of 
“Leghorn  hats;  and  with  their 
“  unanimous  concurrence,  the  first 
“  premium  lias  been  awarded  to 
“  the  parcel  marked  A,  sent  in 
“  from  the  county  of  Leitrim,  the 
“  second  to  that  marked  G,  from 
“  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  the 
“  third  to  that  marked  D,  from 
“  the  King's  county.  It  may  be 
“  proper  to  observe,  that  the  par- 
“  cel  marked  C,from  Charleville 
“  in  the  county  of  Cork,  would 
“  have  been  considered  as  en- 
“  titled  to  one  of  the  premiums, 
“  but  on  account  of  the  interior 
“  surface,  which  deteriorates  the 
“  beauty  and  value  of  the  article; 

“  and  which  might  have  been 


“  Your  Committee  beg  leave 
“  further  to  remark,  that  as  it  is 
“  universally  admitted,  that  the 
“  Cynosurus  Cristatus,  vulgarly 
“  called  Trawneen,  is,  in  every 
“  respect,  the  most  appropriate 
“  grass  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
“  be  very  desirable  that  some  en- 
“  couragement,  by  premium  or 
“  otherwise,  should  be  offered  for 
“  the  cultivation  of  small  quanti- 
“  ties  of  this  grass;  as  the  sinii- 
“  larity  of  soil,  of  climate,  time  of 
“  sowing  and  of  cutting,  and  mode 
“  of  culture,  and  saving  the  crop, 
“  wduld  be  likely  to  produce  a 
“  similarity  of  colour  in  the  ma- 
“  terial,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
“  your  Committee,  is  the  only  de- 
“  sideratnm  to  render  the  Irish 
“  manufacture  fully  equal  to  the 
“  best  imported  from  Leghorn.” 

“  J.  Bovd,  Chairman.” 

“  It  was  then  Resolved — ‘That 
“  the  same  be  taken  into  con- 
“  sideration  on  Thursday  next.’  ” 

“  It  was  also  Resolved — ‘  That 
“  the  public  be  invited  to  exa- 
“  mine  the  specimens  of  Leghcrn- 
“  straw  hats  sent  in  for  the  pre- 
“  miums  lately  held  out  by  this 
“  Society,  ami  also  to  view  the 
“  drawings  and  models  produced 
“  by  the  boys. educated  in  the  So- 
“  ciety’s  Schools;  and  that  the 
“  Committees  of  Fine  Arts  and 
“  Straw  Plat  be  authorized  to  re- 
“  gulate,  and  to  take  such  mea- 
“  sures  as  sha.ll  appear  necessary 
“  for  rendering  the  exhibition  as 
“  attractive  as  possible.’” 
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If  I  am  right  in  understanding 
these  gentlemen,  they  make  use  of 
the  straw  of  grass  only.  That 
straw  is  nothing  like  so  good  as  the 
straw  of  wheat.  The  straw  which 
the  Tuscans  make  use  of  is  no 
other  than  that  of  the  Spring 
reheat ,  though  that  of  any  wheat 
will  do.  This  is  also  the  cheapest 
straw.  I  grew  an  acre  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  sown  in  April  arid  cut  in 
August.  There  was  about  enough 
to  make  six  thousand  bonnets.  I 
sowed  eighteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  straw  was  as  fine  as 
any  that  ever  was  grown  in  Tus¬ 
cany.  Owing  to  untoward  weather, 
the  straw  was  almost  all  spoiled  ; 
but  if  these  gentlemen  will  get  a 
copy  of  the  last  edition  of  Cot¬ 
tage  Economy,  thej'  will  find  full 
instructions  for  the  sowing,  the 
cutting, and  every  thing  else  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  matter.  The  common 
wheat  will  do,  and,  I  think,  full 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  they  may 
sowr  the  common  wheat  so  late  as 
the  month  of  March. 


THE  REGISTER 


-  I  think  it  proper  to  notice,  that  I 
have  given  to  Mr.  Staunton,  oi 
Dublin,  permission  to  publish  this 
present  Register  and  the  next. 

1  Whether  that  permission  will  be 
rendered  permanent  will  depend 
i  upon  the  result  of  a  negotiation 
i  which  I  have  opened  with  him. 
In  the  meanwhile  1  renew  the 
notice  of  my  determination  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  law  against  any  other 
person  that  shall  be  guilty  of  this 
most  unwarrantable  species  of  in¬ 
vasion  of  property.  Greediness 
of  gain  is  a  thing  that  no  one  w  ill 
accuse  me  of  that  knows  me  ;  but 
I  have  nothing  but  what  I  earn, 
I  never  have  had  any  thing  but 
w  hat  I  earned  ;  and  God  knows 
it  is  not  wdth  little  labour  that  I 
have  gained  that  which  J  have 
gained. 

I  think  proper  particularly  to 
notice,  that  1  do  not  grant,  and 
that  I  will  not  grant,  on  any  ac¬ 
count  whatever,  permission  to  any 
one  to  re-publish,  in  any  shape 
whatever,  my  work  called, 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT14  REFORMA- 


ANO 

PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

Having  notified  m3'  intention  to 
appeal  to  the  law  against  any  one  | 
who  should  re-publish  the  Register  1 
in  any  shape  whatever,  without  m3 
consent  in  writing  first  obtained, 


TION.”  I  have  come  to  this  de¬ 
termination  for  two  reasons  ;  first, 
because  it  would  be  greatly 
against  my  interest  to  grant  any 
such  permission  ;  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  I  would  not  on  any  account 
suffer  the  work  to  be  published 
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with  any  alterations,  curtailments, 
or  additions.  In  all  probability, 
the  sale  will  be  very  extensive ; 
and  I  wish  to  know  the  exact  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  sale.  I  shall  have  a 
settled  agent  in  Dublin  before  it 
be  long,  and  the  great  liberality 
with  which  1  have  made,  and  shall 
continue  the  publication,  takes 
away  every  possible  excuse  for 
pirating  upon  me.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  me  from  fixing 
a  higher  price  upon  the  w’ork  ; 
nothing,  at  least,  but  my  very 
great  desire  that  it  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  read,  and  that  it  should 
produce  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  gene¬ 
ral,  in  favour  of  that  truth,  which, 
as  to  this  important  matter,  has 
been  so  long  hidden  from  them, 
and  that  justice  towards  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  the  absence  of  which,  1 
hare  so  long  most  sincerely  de¬ 
plored. 

My  hopes  and  expectations  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  likely  not  to  be  at  all 
disappointed.  We  have  already 
printed  (22d  December),  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  the  First 
Number ;  and  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  this  were  not  nearly 
half  enough.  Very  sensible  and 
very  clever  men,  but  men  who 
have  taken  upon  trust  what  they 
have  heard,  or  what  they  have 
read  in  the  works  of  romancing 


historians,  have  been  utterly 
amazed  upon  reading  even  the 
First  Number.  What  will  they 
be  then,  by  the  time  that  they  get 
only  half  way  through  the  facts  of 
this  dismal  and  ever  to  be  de¬ 
plored  event.  I  myself,  though  i 
have  long  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  can  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes,  and  trust  my  ovra  senses, 
when  I  come  to  put  the  facts  to¬ 
gether.  However,  the  public  will 
see,  before  I  hare  done,  all  that 
I  myself  have  seen;  and  they 
will,  I  trust,  have  a  really  new 
mind  with  regard  to  this  all-im¬ 
portant  event,  of  which  we  so 
sensibly  feel,  in  so  many  ways,, 
the  consequences  to  this  very 
hour. 


USURY. 

I  pave  published,  agreeably  to 
my  promise,  this  little  hook  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Cali.agiian  ;  and, 
though  I  expected  it  to  be  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  the  public,  its 
sale  will  certainly  surpass  any 
expectation  that  I  had  entertained. 
I  am  very  glad  of  this,  in  the  first 
place  for  the  sake  of  that  salutary 
impression  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men,  of  those  generous  sen¬ 
timents  in  their  bosoms,  of  that 
abhorrence  of  mammon,  which  the 
book,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  canno*- 
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l.iil  to  produce.  1  ain  glad  ot  it  |  2.  Matchless.  Of  a  lemor:- 


also,  on  account  of  Mr.  O’Cal- 
j. ag han  himself,  to  whom  the 
profits  will  probably  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  hear  nothing  of  him,  which  I 
think  rather  strange.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 


LIST 

Of  FOREST  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


Locusts, 

White  Oaks, 

Black  Oaks, 

Tulip  Trees  (from  seed), 

Gum  Trees  (two  years  old), 
Hickories  (two  years  old), 
Black  Walnuts,’ 

Chesnnts, 

Persimons, 

Wild  Cherry. 

Occidental  Plane  (from  seed), 
Honey  Locust, 

Apple  Trees,  23  sorts,  and  1 
sort  of  Pears. 

The  price  of  the  Forest-trees  is 
5s.  a  hundred  lor  every  sort;  and 
if  a  thousand  be  taken  (though  the 
sorts  be  mixed).  Is.  a  hundred. 

The  price  of  the  Apple-trees 
2s.  under  ten  ;  Is.  bd.  after  ten; 
and  Is.' after  twenty. 

Sorts  of  Apples. 

1.  Domina.  A  middle-sized 
Apple,  deep  red  colour,  a  little 
flat  shaped  at  the  ends,  very  full 
of  juice  and  good  flavour,  and 
keeps  for  a  whole  year  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


colour,  large, clear-skinned, rather 
pointed  at  the  blossom  end,  very 
fine  flavour,  but  floes  not  keep 
longer  than  Christmas. 

3  Yandevere.  Middle  size, 
red  skin,  (le'-h  deep  yellow,  form 
that  of  an  orange,  keeps  till 
March  very  well. 

4.  Spitzexhep.o.  Middle  size, 
bright  red  skin,  inside  tinged  with 
pink,  ol  a  tarlish  flavour,  excel¬ 
lent  lor  pies,  keeps  till  April. 

5.  Golding.  Large  size,  rich 
yellow  colour,  very  fine  flavour, 
and  keeps  well  till  April. 

G.  Rhode  Island  G reeving. 
Large  size,  heavy,  close  texture, 
green  skin,  yellow  flesh,  verv  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  well  till  March. 

7.  Fall  Pippin.  Large  size, 
sometimes  weighs  a  pound,  yel¬ 
lowish  skin,  yellow  flesh,  very  fine 
flavour,  and  keeps  till  Christmas. 

8.  Newtown  Pippin.  Large 
as  the  last,  greenish  mottled  skin, 
yellow  flesh,  very  fine  flavour,  and 
keeps  well  to  the  end  of  March. 

23.  The  Bellflower  is  a 
large,  beautiful,  and  excellent 
apple  for  the  dessert  and  for 
cooking.  It  is  of  a  pale  but 
bright  yellow  colour;  the  cheek 
next  the  sun  has  sometimes  a 
blush,  but  more  frequently'  is  with¬ 
out  any  red.  The  form  is  oblong, 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  blossom 
end  ;  the  ends  are  deeply  in¬ 
dented.  The  flesh  is  rich,  juicy, 
tender,  and  sprightly  ;  it  ripens 
late  in  October,  and  keeps  well 
till  February.  From  its  beauty 
and  excellence,  it  is  the  most 
popular  apple  in  Philadelphia 
market.  The  tree  grows  very 
large  and  spreading  ;  it  should  he 
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trimmed  high,  or  the  limbs  will 
touch  the  ground  when  in  lull 
hearing. 

29.  7'he  Barrack  Appi.e  (for 
Cider)  takes  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  original  trees 
havjr.g  sprung  up  alongside  of  a 
Aoy-barraclv ;  that  is,  a  shed  with 
open  sides,  and  a  roof  that  is  raised 
and  lowered  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  grows  now  on  the  farm 
of  a  Mr.  Squire,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  who  has  planted  out 
a  pretty  large  orchard,  the  young 
trees  of  which  are  all  engrafted 
from  this  excellent  tree.  The  few 
gratis  that  1  have  of  this  sort,  1 
bought  of  Mr.  Squire  ;  he  cut 
them  from  the  original  tree.  1 
could  not  induce  him  to  cut  me 
any  more  ;  he  woidd  not  cut  his 
young  trees  on  any  account.  The 
apple  is  smallish,  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  or  less  ;  oblong  form  ; 
red  colour;  rather  more  street  than 
sour.  Most  excellent  for  Cider, 
for  which  purpose  only  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  ;  mixed  half  and  half  with 
the  Harrison,  the  Cider  is  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world.  So  says 
Mr.  Squire. 

30.  The  Camp  fie  i.n  (for  Cider ) 
or  Newark  Sweeting,  is  next  in 
reputation  as  a  cider  fruit  to  the  | 
Harrison,  and  it  is  usually  mixed  j 
with  that  apple  in  equal  parts  J 
when  ground.  The  size  is  middling,  J 
the  skin  smooth,  and  with  small 
indistinct  yellow  spots.  The  side  j 
from  the  sun  a  greenish  yellow,  j 
The  flesh  is  while,  firm,  sweet,  J 
and  rich.  The  form  is  round, 
flatted,  and  somewhat  sunk  at  the  J 
ends.  The  cider  is  very  .strong  ' 
and  highly  flavoured,  yielding 
lburteen  quarts  of  spirit  from  a 
barrel.  The  tree  grows  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  is  uncommonly  fruitful. 


m.  Congress  Appi.e  is  of 
about  a  pound  weight.  Greenish 
yellow,  slightly  streaked  with  red 
toward  the  sun,  a  little  tapering 
to  the  crown,  deeply  indented  at 
the  end,  and  has  a  short  stalk.  It 
is  a  fine,  tart,  juicy  apple,  good 
for  cooking  and  for  dessert,  excel¬ 
lent  for  drying,  ripe  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  keeps  well  till  New  Year. 
The  gratis  of  this  that  I  have  sent, 
are  from  the  original  tree,  there¬ 
fore  a  great  number  of  grafl's,  1 
should  suppose,  cannot  he  ob¬ 
tained  until  the  lapse  of  some 
years  at  least. 

32.  Doctor  Apple  is  a  very 
large,  fair,  and  beautiful  apple. 
The  form  is  rather  flat  ;  the  skin 
smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground, 
clouded  and  streaked  with  shades 
of  red,  with  a  few  dark  spots  cr 
clouds.  The  stem  is  very  short, 
and  both  ends  deeply  indented. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and 
highly  flavoured,  remarkably 
breaking  ;  it  ripens  in  October, 
and  keeps  well  for  several  months. 

33.  Ilarrison  (for  Cider).  This 
is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cider- 
apples  of  Newark  in  New  Jersey  ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  high  perfection, 
and  to  great  extent  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  particularly  on  the 
Orange  Mountain.  The  shape 
rather  long,  and  pointed  toward 
die  crown  ;  and  stalk  long,  hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Long  Stem. 
The  ends  are  deeply  hollowed  ; 
the  skin  is  yellow,  wbh  many 
small  but  distinct  black  spots, 
which  give  a  roughness  to  the 
touch.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  rich, 
firm,  and  tough  ;  the  taste  plea¬ 
sant  and  sprightly,  hut  rather  dry. 
It  produces  a  high-coloured,  rich, 
and  su  cct  cider,  of  great  strength, 
commanding  a  high  price  at  New 
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York,  frequently  ten  dollars  and 
upwards,  per  barrel,  when  fine  for 
bottling.  The  trees  are  certain 
bearers ;  the  apples  fall  about  the 
first  of  November  ;  they  are  below 
the  middle  size,  remarkably  free 
from  rot,  and  will  keep  well.  Ten 
bushels  are  required  for  a  barrel 
of  cider.  One  barrel  will  pro¬ 
duce  14  quarts  of  spirit.  One  tree 
of  this  kind,  in  the  year  1817,  in 
an  orchard  in  Essex  County,  pro¬ 
duced  upwards  of  100  bushels,  87 
of  which  were  gathered  when  full 
ripe;  the  others  were  fallen  fruit, 
carefully  measured  to  ascertain 
the  quantity. 

34.  Pennock,  a  very  large, 
fair,  red  apple,  much  admired  as 
an  early  winter  fruit.  The  form 
is  singular.  When  standing  on 
its  end,  the  axis  of  the  fruit  in¬ 
clines  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular  line.  The 
shape  varies,  hut  is  generally  fiat. 
The  skin  a  deep  red,  with  small 
indistinct  streaks  of  dull  yellow 
and  small  black  clouds,  and  light 
spots  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  rich, 
tender,  juicy,  and  sweet;  keeps 
■well.  The  tree  grows  large  and 
regular,  spreading  finely,  with 
great  beauty'.  It  is  a  great  and 
constant  begrer.  The  apples  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  market. 

35.  Pound  Sweeting  is  about 
the  colour  of  the  Doctor.  The 
ground  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
the  Doctor  ;  it  is  also  larger.  It 
ripens  early  ;  is  very  sweet. 
It  is  used  to  make  apple  sauce, 
(or  apple  butter,  as  the  people 
call  it,)  for  which  purpose  it  is 
most  excellent,  as  it  requires  no 
sugar;  it  is  of  course  good  for 
baking.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 


Yankees,  they  call  it  the  baking 
apple.  It  sometimes  weighs  a 
pound. 

30.  Red  Stripe  for  (Cider). 
The  fruit  is  rather  small,  the  form 
oblong,  (lotted  at  the  ends.  The 
stem  and  crown  both  sunk ;  the 
skin  is  red,  faintly  streaked,  and 
spotted  with  yellow.  The  flesh  is 
yellow,  rich,  firm  and  dry;  it 
hangs  late,  and  requires  to  be 
matured  by  housing,  to  make  the 
finest  Cider.  The  character  of 
the  Cider,  when  properly  made, 
is  very  high  both  for  strength  and 
flavour.  The  apple  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  kitchen 
fruit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  This  tree  is  of  a  handsome 
regular  growth,  and  a  great 
bearer;  the  opinion  of  dealers  is, 
that  this  Cider  is  difficult  to  fine 
fit  for  bottling ;  when  perfectly 
clear,  amongst  our  first  finest 
liquors. 

37. ‘Tender  Sweeting  (for 
Cider).  Green,  pretty  good  size, 
good  for  cooking,  requires  no 
sugar,  makes  good  apple  butter, 
and  is  good  for  Cider,  it  is  very 
tender,  almost  as  tender  as  a 
peach.  Keeps  well  till  Christmas. 

33.  Midsummer' Apple.  Fit  to 
e^t  in  July  (in  Long  Island);  a 
very  fine  apple,  but  not  very 
large.  It  is  the  earliest  apple  to 
ripen. 

39.  Mammoth.  The  largest  ol 
all  the.  apples  in  America.  It 
weighs  from  1  lb.  to  2/A.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  pies  and  sauce, 
for  which  use  it  is  much  esteemed. 

40.  Long  Island  Seedling 
(for  Cider).  The  grails  of  this 
sort  were,  by  r.iy  direction,  taken 
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from  a  tree,  which  came  from 
seed,  and  which  stood  (and  stands) 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  house  that 
I  occupied  in  Long  Island.  The 
lruit  is  rather  small  ;  but  it  was 
excellent  for  Cider  ;  and  it  always 
bore  prodigious  crops.  The  tree 
was  straight  in  the  trunk,  and 
looked  in  winter  like  a  forest- 
tree.  I  call  it  the  Long  Island 
Seedling;  because  it  is  necessary 
to  give  it  a  name,  and  it  had  none 
before. 

l 

41.  Long  Island  Codling. —  j 
I  speak  in  the  Journal  of  my  i 
Year’s  Residence,  under  date  of 
9  J ulv,  thus  :  “  Apples  to  make 
“  puddings  and  pies,  but  our  j 

housekeeper  does  not  know  how 
“  to  make  an  apple  pudding,  she 
“  puts  the  pieces  of  apple  amongst  I 
“  the  batter !  She  has  not  read  j 
“  Petek  Pindar!”  I  have  no  other 
authority  for  calling  these  apples 
Codlings.  They  were  the  finest 
apples  I  ever  saw  for  making 
puddings  and  pies.  They  were 
good  to  eat  also,  and  they  came 
early.  They  were  the  most  va-  j 
luable  appies  that  we  had.  I  i 
never  saw  any  of  the  sort  that  I 
know  of,  except  in  thfe  orchard  of 
the  house  wherein  1  lived.  I  I 
therefore  sent  out  to  my  friend  to  ' 
get  me  some  of  the  cuttings  from  j 
that  orchard. 

42.  N  i:wJ  e  rsey-Seek-no-Far- 
ther  is  a  red  apple,  of  a  pretty 
good  size,  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 


PEARS. 

43.  Long  Island  Perry  Pear.. 
This  Pear  is  a  prodigious  bearer. 
A  middling-sized  tree  would  keep 
an  ox  for  several  weeks.  We 
used  to  let  the  oxen  and  cows  help 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  and  then  we  used  to  shake 
the  rest  down  to  them.  The  cattle 
preferred  these  pears  to  all  the 
other  fruits  of  the  orchard.  This 
is  a  proof  that  they  were  more  nu¬ 
tritious  than  the  other  fruits.  It 
is  a  hard  and  very  backward  pear. 
Not  pleasant  to  eat  raw ;  but  it 
has  more  syrup,  and  is  said  to 
make  finer  Perry  than  any  other 
pear  whatever. 

44.  Long  Island  Fall  Pear. 
This  Pear  ripens  in  October, -and 
keeps  till  Christmas.  When  ripe, 
it  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  it 
weighs,  upon  an  average,  about 
ten  or  eleven  ounces.  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison,  the  finest 
pear  that  I  ever  tasted. 


FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  and  GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Mr.Poi.i,  a  native  of  Germany, 
who  has  passed  several  y  ears  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  who  is  well 
qualified  to  teach  all  of  the  above 
Languages,  wishes  to  attend  any 
gentlemen,  as  scholars,  at  their 
own  houses. — For  particulars  arid 
terms,  apply  at  Mr.  Cobbett’s 
Register  Office,  No.  183,  Fleet 
Street. 
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MARKETS. 

Average  Prices  of  CORN  through¬ 
out  England,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  1 1. 

Per  Quarter. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  . 

67 

4 

Oats  .  .  . 

24 

1 

Rye  .  . . 

39 

1 

Beans .  . 

43 

0 

Barley  . 

43 

8 

l’cas  .  .  . 

■18 

10 

Corn  Exchange,  Murk  Lane. 
Quantities  and  Prices  of  British 
Corn,  &e.  sold  and  delivered  in 
this  Market,  during  the  week  ended 
Saturday,  Dee.  11. 


Qrs. 

£■ 

.t. 

rf. 

S. 

d. 

Wheat 

8.?8o 

for  30,31 3 

4 

8  Average 

,  69 

2 

Harley 

.  .8,817, 

. . .  .2U,W3  ‘ 

13 

ii . 

.43 

6 

<)afs. . . 

. .  3  Al  l  ? 

.  . .  .  4,£v# 

7 

8 . 

.28 

3 

live... 

...  13 

24  ■ 

5 

0 . 

5 

Jtaans. 

.  1,237 

....  2,702 

1 

1 . 

0 

Pease  . 

.  2,381. 

. . . .  (1,214 

3 

9 . 

i 

Fr 

iday, 

Dec.  17 

-Tins  m 

arket 

continues  to  he  liberally  supplied 
with  all  sorts  of  Grain.  Superfine 
Wheat  is  r.ot  plentiful,  but  all  other 
kinds  arc  abundant,  and  the  prices 
of  such  have  suffered  a  further  de¬ 
cline  of  2s.  per  quarter.  Barley  also 
is  very  dull,  and  2s.  per  quarter 
cheaper  for  all  but  select  samples. 
Old  Beans  maintain  Monday’s  terms. 
New  Beans  are  lower.  Grey  Peas 
are  rather  cheaper.  Boiling  Peas 
have  declined  full  3s.  yer  quarter. 
Oats  sell  heavily  at  Is.  per  quarter 
reduction  in  value. 


I  sex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk,  arc  moderate, 
and  there  are  a  few  more  vessels 
fresh  in  from  the  North  and  Ireland 
with  Wheat.  The  proportion  of  su¬ 
perfine  Wheat  is  only  small,  and 
that  description  nearly  obtains  the 
terms  of  last  week,  but  other  quali¬ 
ties  have  sold  very  heavily,  at  a  de¬ 
cline  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.,  with  many 
inferior  samples  left  unsold. 

Barley  has  sold  very  heavily,  and 
is  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter  cheaper. 
Old  Beans  are  wanted,  and  they 
maintain  last  quotations.  New  Beans 
are  Is.  per  quarter  lower.  Boiling 
Peas  are  abundant,  and  3s.  to  Gs.  per 
quarter  lower.  Grey  Peas  are  redu¬ 
ced  Is.  per  quarter.  Oats  are  now 
plentiful,  and  they  have  declined  Is. 
to  2s.  per  quarter  since  last  Mon¬ 
day,  and  Irish  parcels  are  reduced 
still  more.  In  Flour  no  alteration. 


Price  on  hoard  Ship  as  under. 

Flour,  per  sack  . 60s.  —  C?s. 

-  Seconds  . 

- North  Country 


Foreign  Oats 


,55s.  —  OOr . 
,50s.  —  54  s. 
.17s.  —  25;. 


Account  of  Wheat,  &c.  arrived  in 
the  Port  of  London,  from  Dec. 
13  to  Dec.  13,  both  inclusive. 


Monday,  Dee.  20. — Last  wee! 


i 


excessive  arrival  of  Flour.  This 
morning  the  fresh’ supplies  of  Wheat,  j  Peas 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Wheat. 

.1.3,321 

Tares . . . . 

Barley 

.20,237 

Linseed  . 

_ 

Malt  .. 

. .  6.636 

Rapesecd 

..  11 

Oats  . . 

.22,587 

Blank  . . 

.  2;3 

Beans  . 

.  1,9.37 

Mustard 

.  18 

Flour  . 

18,262 

Flax  .... 

live. . . 

1  •’> 

Hemp  . . 

. - 

Peas  . . 

. .  4,418 

Seeds  . . 

.  .  ISO 

Foreign 

—Wheat 

20,  Barley 

1,380. 

025 
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December 

Total  Quantity  of  Corn  returned  as 
Sold  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  for 
the  Week  ended  Dec.  1 1. 

j  Qr  s.  Qrs. 

Wheat  .  .55,039  |  Oats  . . .  .23,170 
Rye  ......  544  j  Beaus. .  .'.  5.339 

Barley  ..59,598  |  Peas'....  5,3 U 

II  O  P  S. 

Maidstone,  Dec.  1G. — The  Hop  trade 
remains  much  in  the  same  dull  state 
as  last  week,  and  we  have  scarcely 
any  thing  doing. 

Worcester,  Dec.  15. — Business  is 
now  getting  very  slack :  last  Satur¬ 
day  33  New  pockets  and  llofOld 

were  weighed  : - prices  of  New, 

7/.  10s.  to  2s.  for  fine  samples. 


Monday,  Dec.»  20. — The  arrivals 
from  Ireland  last  "week  were  14,061 
firkins  of  Butter,  and  2,221  bales  of 
Bacon;  and  from  Foreign  Ports 
1,690  casks  of  Butter. 

|il 

City,  2 id  D  ee, iiber,  1824. 

BACON. 

The  trade  here  is  very  dull;  but 
the  Cheesemongers  are  entraeina 
considerable  quantities  to  come.  On 
Board,  56s.  to  57 s. — Landed,  00s. 
to  62  s. 

BUTTER. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  he  stock 
enough  to  reduce  prices  at  present ; 


25,  1824. 

and  if  severe  weather  should  set  in, 
an  advance  is  inevitable. — On  Board: 
Carlow,  100s.  Waterford,  Dublin, 
Cork,  or  Limerick  9Cs.  to  93s. — 
Landed:  Carlow,  10-ls.  ;  Waterford, 
Dublin,  Cork  or  Limerick,  100s. 
Dutch,  98s.  to  102s. 

CHEESE. 

The  stocks  are  exceedingly  heavy; 
and  very  little  demand  :  prices  nomi¬ 
nally  about  the  same  as  last  week. 


Smithfield,  Monday,  Dec.  20. 
Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {alive). 

s.  d.  s.  d.t 

Beef . 4  6  to  4  8 

‘Mutton . 4  2—410 

Veal  ...... .5  4—6  4 

Port- . 4  S— G  0 

Beasts  ....2,390  |  Sheep  .  .12,760 
Calves _  150  [  Pigs .  160 

Newgate,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {dead). 

*.  d..  .  s.  d. 

Beef . 3  0  to  4  0 

Mutton . 3  4  —  4  () 

Veal . 4  0  —  6  0 

Pprk . . 4  0—6  0 


Leadenhali,  (same  day.) 

Per  Stone  of  8  pounds  {dead). 

Beef . 

s.  d.  Si  d. 

.2  4  to  3  10 

Mutton.. . . 

.3  4—4  0 

Veal . 

Pork . 

.4  0—6  0 
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Price  of  Bread. — The  price  of  the 
4lb.  Loaf  .is  stated  at  Hr/,  by  the 
full-priced  Bakers. 


POTATOES. 

Spitalfields. — per  Ton. 

W are . £3  0  to  £5  1 0 

Middlings . 2  10—0  0 

Chats . 2  5  —  0  0 

Common  Red..  0  0  —  0  0 

Borough. — ■ per  Tim. 

Ware . £3  10  to  £3  10 

Middlings . 2  0  —  2  10 

Chats . .  1  13  —  2  0 

Common  Red.  .3  10  —  4  10 


HAY  and  STRAW,  per  Load. 

Smithfield. —  Hay.... 605.  to  1 00.5. 

Straw..  .36s.  to  42s. 
Clover.. 80s.  to  120*. 

Wfiitechitpel.— Hay . . .  .65*.  to  100s. 

Straw. ..38s.  to  42s. 
Clover.. 80s.  to  120*. 


COAL  MARKET,  Dec.  17. 

Ships  at  Market.  Ships  sold.  Price. 

85J Newcastle.  ,31£..31s.0d.  to38s.0J. 
2!) j Sunderland  9£  ..30s. 04. —  3 Vs.Gd. 


COUNTRY  CORN  MARKETS. 

By  the  Quarter,  excepting  where  otherwise  named;  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  last,  inclusive. 

The  Scotch  Markets  are  the  Returns  of  the  Week  before. 


Aylesbury . 

Baubyrv . 

Basingstoke 

Bridport . 

Chelmsford . 

Derby . . 

Devizes . 

Dorchester . 

Exeter . 

Guildford . 

Henley . 

Horncastle . 

Hungerford . 

Lewes . 

Lynn  . 

Newbury . 

Newcastle . . 

Northampton. .  . . 
Nottingham  .... 

Reading . 

Stamford . 

Swansea . 

Truro . 

Uxbridge . 

Warminster . 

■Winchester . 

Yarmouth . 

Dalkeith  * » . 

Hadt  ingtou* . . . . 


w 

' heat 

Earley 

Oats. 

Beans 

Pease 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

d. 

s. 

to  s. 

rf. 

66 

72 

0 

40 

45 

0 

20 

28 

'0 

24 

48 

0 

40 

43 

0 

54 

65 

0 

40 

46 

6 

26 

32 

0 

48 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

72 

0 

31 

48 

0 

21 

26 

0 

36 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

72 

0 

33 

41 

0 

20 

22 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

79 

0 

38 

48 

0 

25 

30 

0 

33 

37 

0 

36 

50 

0 

68 

72 

0 

38 

52 

0 

24 

30 

0 

56 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

72 

0 

30 

48 

0 

27 

32 

0 

42 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

70 

0 

32 

45 

0 

22 

30 

0 

45 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

76 

0 

36 

42 

0 

18 

25 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

81 

0 

36 

49 

0 

24 

30 

0 

41 

52 

0 

40 

48 

0 

56 

81 

0 

32 

48 

0 

22 

29 

0 

36 

54 

0 

44 

48 

0 

56 

66 

0 

30 

42 

0 

16 

26 

0 

36 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

78 

0 

30 

44 

0 

20 

34 

0 

45 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

72 

0 

40 

49 

0 

24 

28 

0 

40 

45 

0 

43 

0 

0 

50 

67 

0 

32 

47 

0 

22 

29 

0 

43 

47 

0 

38 

40 

0 

54 

75 

0 

28 

46 

0 

18 

30 

0 

36. 

40 

0 

46 

51 

0 

50 

64 

o' 

34 

44 

0 

20 

30 

0 

42 

46 

0 

44 

60 

0 

68 

70 

0 

41 

48 

0 

24 

28 

6 

50 

51 

0 

40 

44 

0 

66 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

77 

0 

28 

48 

0 

20 

28 

0 

40 

54 

0 

40 

49 

0 

62 

67 

0 

40 

46 

0 

22 

31 

0 

50 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GO 

82 

0 

34 

49 

0 

24 

30 

0 

34 

50 

0 

44 

48 

0 

48 

68 

0 

28 

49 

0 

23 

30 

0 

48 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

56 

()6 

0 

32 

44 

0 

24 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

68 

0 

30 

44 

0 

24 

28 

0 

40 

44 

0 

36 

58 

0 

27 

33 

6 

26 

31 

6 

14 

20 

6 

16 

19 

6 

15 

13 

6 

25 

33 

0 

24 

36 

0 

15 

20 

6 

16 

20 

0 

16 

20 

0 

*  Dalkeith  and  Haddington  are  given  by  the  boll. — ThcScotch  boV  for  Wheat, 
Rye,  Pease,  and  Beans,  is  three  per  cent,  more  than  4  bushels.  The  boll  of 
Barley  and  Oats,  is  about' 6 bushels  Winchester,  or  as  6  to  8  compared  with  the 
English  quarter. 
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Liverpool,  Dec.  14. — \\  ith  pretty  considerable  arrivals  of  Grain  during 
the  last  week,  and  further  supplies  expected,  there  was  very  little  business 
done  in  any  article  of  the  Trade,  although  lower*  prices  were  submitted  to  on 
the  few  sales  effected.  The  arrivals  of  Flour  and  Oats  to  this  day’s  market 
having  been  considerable,  added  to  a  poor  attendance  of  purchasers,  sales 
were  extremely  limited  at  a  reduction  in  Wheats  of  3d.  per  70  lbs. ;  2d.  to 
"3d.  per  45  lbs.  on  Oats ;  2s.  per  280  lbs.  Flour:  Is.  per  240  lbs.  Oatmeal; 
S  d.  per  60  lbs.  Barley;  and  Is.  per  qr.  Beans,  from  the  prices  of  this  day 
se’nnight. 

Imported  into  Liverpool,  from  the  7th  Dec.  to  the  14th,  1824,  inclusive: 
—Wheat,  3.451;  Barley,  1,372;  Oats,  18,680;  Beans,  193;  and  Peas,  29 
quarters.  Flour,  3,451  sacks,  per  280  lbs.  Oatmeal,  2,527  packs,  per 
240  lbs.  v 

Norwich,  Dec.  18. — We  had  a  large  show  of  samples  of  Grain  here 
to-day  :  the  crowd  around  the  principal  merchants  was  great;  two  indus¬ 
trious  farmers  raid  dear  for  being  in  so  much  bustle,  having  had  their 
pocket-books  cut  out  of  their  pockets ;  one  lost  65/.  in  notes  and  a  43/. 
check  just  before  received ;  the  other  lost  but  5/.  Wheat  fetched  from 
58s.  to  65s.;  Barley,  32s.  to  43s. 

Bristol,  Dec.  18. — The  Corn  markets  here  arc  exceedingly  dull,  and  the 
prices  annexed  are  with  difficulty  obtained. — Best  Wheat,  from  8s.  3d.  to 
3s.  £></.;  new  ditto,  6s.  3d.  to  7s.  6d.;  inferior  ditto,  5s.  Oil.  to  6s.  3d.; 
'Barley,  2s.  9 d.  to  5s.  7 id. ;  Beans,  4s.  3d.  to  7s. ;  Oats,  2s.  3d,  to  3s.  !£</.’ 
and  Malt,  5s.  3d.  to  8s.  per  bushel.  Flour,  Seconds,  32s.  to  53s.  per  bag. 

Birmingham,  Dec.  16. — A  very  heavy  market,  and  prices  generally  de¬ 
clining;  indeed,  they  are  almost  nominal,  so  little  business  is  doin'"  to¬ 
day,  and  yet  the  supply  of  really  line  qualities  of  Grain  is  not  a  good 
one,  and  there  certainly  is  no  material  alteration  in  the  sales  of  such. 
Wheat  has  maintained  last  week’s  currency.  Barley  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  upon  the  whole,  2s.  per  qr.  lower.  Oats  gave  way  a  little,  the 
supply  having  increased.  Old  and  New  Beans,  and  Boiling  and  IIo" 
Peas,  fell  2s.  per  qr.,  and  Flour,  2s.  per  sack.  The  retail  price  of  Flour 
has  fallen  2d.  per  14  lbs. 

Ipswich,  Dec.  17. — Our  market  to-day  was  not  so  largely  supplied  with 
Grain  as  for  several  previous  weeks.  Wheat  was  of  about  the  same  value, 
and  Barley  rather  lower. 

Wisbech,  Dec.  18. — A  great  didness  prevailed  in  our  Corn  Market  this 
day,  and  a  deduction  of  2s.  per  qr.  was  submitted  to  for  the  best  samples 
ot  \N  heat,  and  3s.  per  qr.  on  second  and  middling  qualities.  Oats  and 
Beans  are  a  trifle  lower.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  coin- 
pleat  their  Wheat  Seed  sowing,  owing  to  the  series  of  wet  weather,  and 
some  ot  what  has  been  got  into  the  ground  has  failed,  and  must  be  sown 
over  again. 

Wakefield,  Dec.  17. — The  arrivals  of  Grain  this  week  arc  very  large: 
the  trade  has  ruled  extremely  dull,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  market  very 
tew  sales  have  been  made.  \\  heat  is  full  4s.  per  qr.,  and  Barley,  2s.  to 
3s.  per  qr.  lower,  than  this  day  se’nnight.  Oats  and  Shelling  have  each 
experienced  STlecliifl^-^fite  former  \d.  per  stone,  and  the  latter  Is.  per 
load.  Beans'seltMewly’at  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
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COUNTRY  CATTLE  anp  MEAT  MARKETS,  & c. 

Norwich  Castle  Meadow,  Dec.  18.— A  large  show  of  Stock  appeared  at 
market  to-day  ;  neat  Stock  was  in  ■'teat  demand  at  high  prices.  The 
price  of  Fat  meat  remains  as  last  quoted. 

Homcustle,  Dec.  IS. —  Beef,  Gs.Gd.  to  7s.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.;  Mutton, 
5d.  to  6d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  8 d. ;  and  Pork,  6d.  to  Id.  per  lb. 

Bristol,  Dec.  1G. — Beef,  5§d.  to  6d.  per  Hr.;  Mutton,  5R/.  to  Gd. ;  and 
Pork,  bid.  to  Gd.  per  lb.  sinking  offal. 

Malton ,  Dec.  18. — Meat  in  the  shambles. — "Beef,  Gd.  to  Id.;  Mutton, 
5ld.  to  ;  Fork,  04<-/.  to  7 d. ;  and  Veal,  Gd.  to  Id.  per  Hi.  Fresh  Butter 
14d.  to  15c/.  per  lb. ;  Salt  ditto,  .48s.  to  Ms.  per  firkin.  Bacon  Sides,  7s.  Gd. 
Hams,  3s.  to  9s.  Gd.  per  stone.  Fat  Pigs,  with  head  and  feet  on,  Gs,  to 
Cs.  Sd,  per  stone.  - 

A  t  Morpeth  Market,  on  Wednesday,  there  was  a  good  supply  of  Cat  tle  and 
Sheep,  and  there  being  many,  buyers,  fat  of  both  sold  readily  at  last  week’s 
prices,  but  inferior  stood  long. — Beef,  from  bs.  Gd.  to  Gs.  Gd. ;  Mutton, 
5s.  10</.  to  7s.  per  stone,  sinking  offal. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  sold  in  the  Maritime  Comities  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Week  ended  Dec.  1 1,  18-21. 


London  * . 

Essex  . 

Wheat. 

Sr  d. 

.  7>  ,1 

Barley. 
s.  it. 

..48  6.. 

Oats. 

S'  d. 

.  .27  4 

07  C» 

Kent . i . 

1 .  . 

.  .45 

7. . 

.  25 

5 

Sussex . 

5. . 

.  .42 

9. . 

.  25 

8 

Suffolk  . . 

5. . 

. .  43 

2.r 

.  27 

10 

Cambridgeshire . 

....GS 

0. . 

.  .43 

8. . 

..24 

11 

Norfolk  . 

3.  . 

.  .41 

10. . 

..27 

0 

Lincolnshire . 

2.  . 

.  .44 

8.. 

..23 

10 

Yorkshire  . 

ii.. 

.  .40 

9. . 

.  .22 

0 

Durham . 

10.. 

.  .42 

5. . 

.  .24 

G 

Northumberland  .... 

...58 

0.  . 

.  .39 

4.  . 

..23 

G 

Cumberland  . 

. .  .(>3 

10. . 

..37 

5. . 

.  .22 

8 

Westmoreland  . 

. .  .09 

0. . 

.  .40 

4. . 

.  .24 

)y  •'  £ 

Lancashire . 

....65 

10. . 

.  .89  ■ 

9. . 

u24 

7 

Cheshire . 

2.  . 

.  .48 

.2.. 

..25 

1 

Gloucestershire . 

...G6 

a. . 

.  .45 

2. . 

..25 

S 

Somersetshire  . 

...GS 

6. . 

. .  43 

7.. 

.  .22 

11 

Monmouthshire . 

. .  .60 

9.  . 

.  .43 

10.. 

..24 

0 

Devonshire . 

8.. 

.  .37 

11 . . 

..19 

10 

Cornwall . 

. .  .64 

4. . 

7. . 

0-7 

8 

Dorsetshire  . 

. . . . CO 

9.  . 

11. . 

.  .25 

2 

Hampshire . 

. .  .Go 

8. . 

.  .41 

9. . 

.  .24 

North  Wales . 

G. . 

.  .41 

9.. 

.21 

0 

South  Wales . 

1.. 

.  .37 

0.. 

..19 

0 

*  I  he  London  Average  is  always  that  of  the  Week  preceding. 

Ekd  of  Vol.  1 .11.  ^  7  ” 


DATE 

DUE  /  DATE  DE  RETOUR 

0  1 164  0 
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